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PREFACE. 


THE present portion of the works of Plato having — 
placed in my hands for translation, I undertook the 
task the more readily, as it enabled me to renew my 
acquaintance with an author to whose writings I formerly 
paid considerable attention. 

It is now more than five and twenty years since I 
prepared for the press, for Mr. Priestley, his variorum 
edition of Plato, published in 1826; for which object I 
carefully examined whatever had been contributed by , 
my predecessors, especially Routh, Fischer, Wytten- 
bach, Heusde, Heindorf, Buttman, Bekker, Ast, Schnei- 
der, and Stallbaum. Since then I have from time to time 
read or looked into the more recent publications illus- 
trative of my author, and therefore feel myself competent 
to pronounce an opinion on their labours. 

The seven Dialogues contained in the present volume 
are confessedly among: the most difficult, and this chiefly ' 
because, with the exception of the Parmenides, they are 
the most corrupt. Hence I have found nayself compelled 
to write longer and métw frequent nptes than would 
otherwise have been requisite; and somethnes, with the 
view of arriving at thé probable meaning of the author, 


to sugkest new readings. 


G. B. 
Neetnter, 1850. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MENO. 


OR 


RESPECTING VIRTUE. 


Tue object of this dialogue is to inquire into the nature of Virtue 
in the abstract; to ascertain whether it can or cannot be taught: 
and to show that the knowledge we now possess is but the recollec- 
tion of what the mind was conversant with at some former period. 

On the first of these points Plato, as usual, arrives at no conclu- 
sion. For Socrates, who is merely Plato’s mouth-piece, and not, as 
many imagine, the exponent of his own opinions, never pretended to 
know any thing in the abstract. He was therefore content to show, 
that for the development of Virtue a correct moral conduct, founded 
on prudence, temperance, and justice, is all that is requisite. 

ith regard to the question, whether Virtue can or cannot be 
taught, we are told that, as Virtue is not a science, it cannot, like, 
a science, be made the gubject of teaching and that the virtuous 
person is such, rather by an act of the deity than by any efforts 
made by man. ; 

Of the speakers, the principal is Meno, a Thessalian, who had been 
a pupil of Gorgias, and is sup tg be the person mentioned by 
Xenophon in the, Anabasis, where his character is drawn in the 
darkest colours, gnd refleging to the life the conduct of those, who? 
had been taught yy, the Sophists ce Greece :— 


“ querenda pecunia primum ; 
Virtus post nummos.” 


Seek Money first ; and virtue after coin. 


Towards the intter ae the dialogue, Anytus, best known as 

one of the accusers of tes, is introduced, as taking accdlentally 

a share in the conversation ; partly because*he was Meno's host; 
VOL, HI, B 
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but more, perhaps, with the view of enabling Plato to show, that 
the answers which Anytus gives to questions on political subjects, 
were less sensible than those, given by his own slave on geometrical 
problems; and this too, although the former had been under the 
cleverest masters, and the latter was merely self-taught. 


MENO, 


MENO, SOCRATES. 


[1.] Meno. Can! you tell me, Socrates, is virtue to be 
taught? or is it to be not taught, but acquired by (mental) 
exercise ?? or does it come to man neither by (mental) exer- 
cise, nor teaching, but by nature, or some other means ? 

Socrates. The Thessalians, Meno, have been of old in great 
repute among the Grecians, and admired for their skill in 
horsemanship,’ and for their wealth; and now, I think, (they 
are) no less so for their wisdom.* And not the least so, are 
the fellow-citizens of your friend Aristippus of Larissa. Now 
of this Gorgias is the cause. For when he came to the city 
‘of Larissa), he so captivated the. chiefs of the Aleuadm,® orie 
of whom is your friend Aristippus, and those of the other 
Thessalian families, that" they fell in love with him for his 
, wisdom. And in truth this custom has habituated you to 
answer fearlessly and with a high bearing, if any one asks 
a question; as indeed becomes those who know a subject 


1 From the very abrupt opening of thé’ dialogue, some persons have 
supposed that the ogjginal commencement has been lost. But something 
similar occurs in the Cratylus and Philabus. 

2 The same que is touched up®fi in the Protagoras. 
 # See Plato’s Mpp. Maj. Suidas in ‘Iwmeig AeveoOdpaxec, and the 
‘Wedkeg and the “Epwreg of Lucian. S.  , 

‘ This is ironical. For Plutarch relates that, when Simonides was 
asked why he had net’ deceived the Thessatians, he replied, ‘‘ j“hey are 
too ignorant to be deceived by me.” GEDIKE. 

Le This was the noblest family in Larissa. They were descended from 
A leuas, one of the kings of Thessaly, of the race of Hercules. 7 

ê Hence Philostratus, in the Proeme to his Hives of the Sophists, 

says, ypte rijç dpxaoripac [sc. copioruijc) Topyiag å Asovrivog by 


Osrradoic. 3 
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thoroughly. Since he’ too offered himself for any of the Greeks 
to interrogate him on any-matter he might think propcer ; and 
there was not one, to whom he did not give an answer. But 
here, friend Meno, the very reverse has occurred. There is, as it 
were, a dearth of wisdom ; and there is a danger, that wisdom 
has departed from this country, and has fled to yours. Should 
you then be willing to put this question to any one here, there 
is not a man who would not. laugh and say, “I run the risk, 
stranger, of seeming to you to be one of the blessed,’ in know- 
ing whether virtue is to be taught, or comes by any other 
means whatever; since I am so far from knowing whether its 
is to be taught or not, that I happen not to know what virtue 
is at all.” Now this, Meno, is my own case. [2.] I am in 
the same poverty of knowledge as my fellow-citizens in this 
affair; and I blame myself for being totally ignorant of’ virtue.’ 
How then can I know the quality of that, of which I know, 
nothing? Or do you think it possible for a man, wholly’ 
ignorant, who Meno is, to know whether Meno is a handsome,: 
or rich, or generous spirit, or the reverse of all these charac-: 
tera? [Do you think it possible ? ]9 

Meno. I do not. But in good sooth, Socrates, do you really | 
not know what virtue is? and shall I send home this report 
of you? : : 

Soc. Not only that, my friend, but this further—that I| 
know) met any where with any person who, as I think, (did 

now). 

Meno. Did you never then mect with Gorgias, when he 
was here? 

Soc. I did. 

Meno. And did he not seem to you to know ? 

Soc. I do not perfectly~emember, Meno; so that I am not 

e&ble to say at present what I then thought o6 him. But per- 

haps both he knew himsek 5nd yot too, what he said. Do 
you then bring to my recollection what —8 or, if you 


? On this boldness of Gorgies thus challenging persons fo try his powers 
asea sophist, sce Plato Gorg. p. 417, D., and Cigero De Finib., from 
which it“vould appear that he was the admirable Creighton of his day. 

è By parápıoç is meant not simply blessed, but bléssed as a god. So 

- Cicero ig Tuscul. i. 11, “ Harum sententiarum quo vera sit, deus aliquis 
viderit.” GEDIKE. 3 

® This clause, properly rejected as a needless repetition by Gedike, is 

vainly defended by Heindorf on Charmid. § 33. 
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would, rather, tell it in your own words; for surely you agree 
with him in opinion. 

Meno. I do. . 

Soc. Let us then put him aside; especially as he is absent. 
But, by the gods, do you, Meno, tell me yourself what you 
assert virtue to be; and do not grudge me (the knowledge of 
it), in order that I may have uttered a most fortunate untruth, 
should both you and Gorgias appear (to know), what I said 
I had never met with a person (who did know). 

[3.] Meno. Nay, Socrates, it is by no means difficult to 
tell. In the first place, if you wish (me to tell) the virtue of 
a man, it is easy (to say) that a man’s virtue consists in his 
being competent to manage the affairs of the state, and, man- 
aging them, to do good to its friends, evil to its enemies, 
and to take care that he suffers himself nothing of that kind. 
Then, if you wish to know the virtue of a woman, it is not 
difficult to go through (the particulars): that it is to manage 
well the affairs of her family, to keep safe the things in the 
house, and to hearken to her husband. , Another kind of virtue 
is that of a child, either a girl or boy; and of a man advanced 
in years; and, if you choose (to go on), of a free-man and of 
a slave. Many more virtues are there, of all kinds; so that 
there is no want of power to tell concerning virtue, what it 
is. For in every action, and in every age of life, and for 
every kind pf business, there is (a peculiar) ‘virtue to each per- 
son : and similarly, Socrates, I think, there is (a peculiar) vice. 

- Soc. I think myself greatly indeed favouted by fortune, 
Meno. For, when I was only in quest of one virtue, I have 
found, it seems, a whole swarm of virtues hiving with you. 
But with regard to this simile, taken from bees, had I, Meno, 
asked you respecting the nature of a bee, and you had told 
ime that becs were many and various, what answer would yotle 
have given me, dhad I demande#tf you further—Do you call ` 
them” many agd various, and differing one from another, in 
respect of their being bees; or dq they differ not in this 
respect, but Wwitheregard to something else, as beauty, or size, 
or any other thing of a like’ kind? Tellme, what’ answer 
would you have made, had you been so questioned ? 

Meno. I (would have answered) thus ;,that so far%as they 

are bees, they differ not at all one from another. 

' © Sve. Had I then afterwards said—-Tell me now, Meno, çon- 
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cerning this very thing, in respect of which they do not differ, 
‘but are-all the same ; what say you is this? Would yof have 
had any thing to say? 

Meno. I should. 

[4.] Soc. Just so it is with the virtues. Although they 
are many indeed, and of various kinds, yet they all agree in 
one and the same idea, through which they are virtues; and 

-to which it is well for him to look, who by his answer would 
point out to the inquirer what virtue happens to be. Do you 
not comprehend what I am saying? a 

Meno. ï think Ido. But I do not grasp, as I could wish, 
the question. / 

Soc. Do you think only after this manner concerning virtue, 
that the virtue of a man is one thing, the virtue of a woman 
another thing, and so of the other virtues, (that they are all 
different)? or have you the same way (of thinking) as regards. 
health, size, and strength? Do you consider the health of a 
man to be one thing, the health of a woman to be another? 
or is the same kind (of health) every where, wherever health 
is, whether it be in a man, or in any other subject whatever ? 

Meno. The health of a man and of a woman, I think, is the 
same thing. 

Soc. (The. same then applies to) size and strength. A 
woman, if she be strong, is strong according to the same 
idea, and with the same strength, (as applies to a strong 
man). By the same strength I mean this. That whether 
strength be in a man, or in a woman, as regards the existence - 

- of strength, there is no difference; or do you think there is 
a difference ?' 
Meno. I think there is not. ; 
Soc. Will there be anf difference in virtue, with respect 
'o its being virtue, whether it be in a chill or in an aged 
person, ina woman or in a haszn? ~ 
_ > Meno. This case, Socrates, seems to me somshow to be not 
quite similar to the other, 
oc. Why? Did you not tell me that the virtue of a man 
consiste in his well managing a state, and that of a woman, 
in well managing a household ? 
Mend. I did. 
Soc. Is it, then, possible to manage well a state or household, 
or any thing else whatever, without justice and prudence. 
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Meno. By no means. 

Soc. If then the management be just and prudent, will not 
the managers manage with justice and with prudence?.. 

Meno. They will of necessity. 

Soc. Both of them, therefore, the woman and the man, 
have need of the same things, (namely,) justice and prudence, 
if they are about to be good (managers).v’ 

Meno. {t appears so.!° 

Soc. What then, can a child, or an old man, ever be good, 
if dissolute and dishonest ? 

Meno. By no means. 

Soc. But only if sober and honest? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. All’ persons, surely, are good in the same way; for 
they are good by possessing the same qualities. 

"Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. Now, if virtue were not the same in them (all), they 
surely would not be good in the same way. l 

Meno. They would nat. 

5.] Soc. Sinçe then the virtue is the same in them all, 
endeavour to recollect and tell!! me, what says Gorgias of it, 
and you with him. i 

eno. What else is it than to be able to govern men? 
If you are in search of one thing, applicable to all (persons). : 

Soe. It is the very thing I am in search of. ‘But is this 
then the same virtue of a child, Meno, and of a slave, to be 
able '? to govern their master? Do you think. that he who 
rules would be still a slave? -- 

Meno. I do not think he would, Socrates, at all. 

Soc. For it is not reasonable, my yery good (friend). Con- 
sider this again.!3 You say (it is EKAR to be able to govern. 
Shall we not subjĝin the (word) justly, but not, unj ustly. 

Meno, I think sq, For justic® Socrates, is virtue. 

Soc. Is it, Msno, virtue, or some virtue? . ~ 

10 Instead of ġaivovraı, one MS. has correctly. gaiverar. The other 
reading would be at vfriance with the sense. 3 

1 Sydenham has dhus tacitly corrected the collocation of the words 
eiweiy Kal dvapynoOiyat. 

13 The common text offers some difficulties, which no critic hfs suc- 
cessfully overcome. 


: = — “ Tursus,” from whence Stalb. and’ Buttm. would read 2’ ad 
or yap. 
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Meno. How say you this? 

Soc. As respecting any thing else whatever. For instance, 
if you please, respecting roundness, I would say that it is a 

‘figure; and not thus absolutely that it is figure. And I should 
say so for this reason, because there are other figures. ~ 

` Meno. You would thus speak rightly. Since I too myself 
not only say that justice is a virtue, but that there are other 
“virtues. l 

Soc. Say what these other (virtues) are; as I would, were 
you to bid me, tell you other figures beside the round. Do 
you then likewise mention to me other virtues beside justice. 

Meno. Well then, courage, I think, is a virtue, and tem- 

rance, and wisdom, and a lofty bearing, and a great many 
other (qualities). 

Soc. Again, Meno, we have met with the same thing as 
before. We have again found many virtues, while in search 
of only one, but in a different way from that just now: but the 
one, virtue, which pervades all these, we are not able to find. 

[6.] Meno. For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to lay hold 
of one such virtue as you are seeking, applicable to all, as in 
the other instances. 

Soc. Probably so; but I will show a readiness to urge our- 
selves onward, if I can. Already you apprehend, in some 
measure, that thus matters stand as regards every thing. For 
had any pergon asked you, what was figure, the thing J just 
now mentioned, and you had said it was roundness, had he 
then said to you, as I did, Is roundness figure, or a figure? 

.you would surely have said, It is a figure. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And for this reason, because there are other figures ? 

Meno. For that very reason. 

Soc. And had he asked you further, of what sort these 
other figures were, you woùtd have told tham. 

Meno. I should. 

Soc. And had he acked you in the same manner concern- 
ing celour, what it is? If you had answened, It is whiteness; 
would not the interrogator have taken you immediately up with 
this question—Is whiteness colour, or a colour? and you would 
have said, A colour ; because there happen to be other colours 

Meno.. I should. 

Soc. And if he had bidden you to enumerate such ofher 
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colours, you would have mentioned those, which happen to be 
colours no less than white. 

Meno. Certainly. - 

Soc. If then he had pursued the argument as I do, and 
said—We are always. getting into a multitude. Do not (speak) 
thus to me. But since you call all this multitude ‘by one 
‘ mame, and assert that there is none of them‘which is not 
figure ; and this too, notwithstanding they are contrary to one 
another ;!4 what! is this thing which comprehends the round 
as well as the straight, this to which you give the name of 
figure ; and yet you say that the round is figure not more than 
the straight? or do you not say this? 

~ Meno. I do. l 

Soc. When yọu speak thus, do you mean that the round is 
not mor round than is the straight ? and that the straight is 
not more straight than is the round? 

Meno. I do not mean this, Socrates. 

Soc. But you mean that the round is not more a figure 
than is the straight, nor is this than the other. 

Meno. You say what is true. 

[7.]|. Soc. Endeavour then to tell me—What is that thing 
which is called by the name of figure?’ Now if to an inquirer 
in this way concerning figure, or colour, you had said, I do 
not comprehend what it ig you would have, man, nor do I 
know what it is you mean: he perhaps would have wondered, 
and said, Do you not comprehend that I am inquiring what 
is the same .in all these? “ Would you have had nothing to 
say even after this, Meno, had one inquired—What is that 
applicable to the round, and to the straight, and to the other 
things which you call figures, being the same for all? Endes- 
vour to tell me what it is, in order that you may be ready, 
by practice, to give a reply to the question respecting virtue. 

Meno. Not so, {pcrates ; but“do you yourself rather say 
what figure is. g 

Soc. Wouldeyou have me oblige yo. in this point? 

Meno. By all means. . 

Soe. Shall yousthen be willing to tell me what virtue is? 

Meno. {I shall. | 


u Since rectilinear figures are contrary to circles. S. 
So Gedike ; who reads ri for 8, rt. But the whole passage is scarcely 
intefligible; and so, I suspect, is Stalbaum’s German version of it. 
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Soc. Let me then show my readiness; for the cause is 
worthy of it. 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Soc. Come then; let us try if we can tell you what figure 
is. See if you can accept it,.as being this. Let then figure 
be that which of all things is the only one, that always hap- 

‘ pens to accompany colour. Does this suffice you? or do you 
seek for any thing further? ` For I should be thus content, if 
you would tell me virtue,' 

Meno. But, Socrates, this surely is silly. 

Soc. How so? 

Meno. According to your account, figure is that which 
always accompanies colour. 

Soc. Be it so.!6 

[8.] Meno. But should any person assert, that he knew 
not what colour was, and was equally at a loss concerning 
colour and concerning figure, what answer do you think you 
would have given him? 

. Soe. That I had answered with truth. And if the questioner 

happened to be one of the wise men, fond of dispute and 
contention, I-would tell him—“ I had spoken; and that, if I\ 
had not spoken rightly, it was your business to take up the 
discourse, and to refute me.” But if two parties, such as you 

d I here, were inclined to have a discourse together, as 
friends, they ought to answer each other in a milder and more 
conversational manner. Now it is perhaps more conversa- 
tional to answer not only truthfully, but in terms which the 

y questioned confesses he understands.'” Accordingly, I 
‘Shall now attempt to make you such a kind of answer. For 
‘tell me; do you call a certain thing by the name of end? I 
mean such a thing as bound or extreme? For by all these 


18 From Sydenham’s translafidB, “ I should begwell contented, if you 
would give me but as good an account of virtue,” it is easy to see, that 
he wished to read, iyw yàp dy dyaryny, et pot dpSrry ob'rwe elzrate : 
which would make a far better sense than the received text, ¿yò yàp 
Pi» obgoc dyaxyiny, et poe dperny etrog. . ` 

16 Heusde and Heindorf on Cratyl. p. 410, C., throw the Greek word 
elev, commonly given to Socrates, into the speech of Meno. For elev is 

imilaMy introduced in Alcib. i. p. 106, A., where see Buttmann. 

1” Instead of iowr&pevoc, “ questioned,” Cornari suggested ¿pópevoç, 
“ questioning,” which, though approved of by Schleiermacher and Butt- 
mann, is rejected by Stalbaum. s 
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words I mean the same thing. Prodicus, indeed, might pos- 
sibly differ from us; but you at least would say, that a thing 
has been bounded, or, has had an end. ‘This is what I mean 
to say; nothing many-coloured. l 
. Mano. Well, I do call (something end): and I think I un- 
derstand what you mean. 

Soc. And do you not call something a superficies ? and 
another thing a solid? such as are in geometry. 

Meno. Yes, I do. 

Soc. Now then, from these (premises) you can understand 
what I mean by figure. For in every figure, that which 
bounds the solid, I say, is figure; which (idea) I would con- 
cisely express by saying that figure is the bound of solid. 

R] Meno. And what say you colour is? 

. You are a saucy fellow, Meno. You impose upon an 
old man the task of answering; yet are unwilling yourself to 
recollect ang tell (me) what Gorgias said that yirtue was. 

Meno. But I will tell, after you have told me this, (what 
golour is). 

Soc. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might perceive from 
your way of conversing, Meno, that you are handsome, and 
still have your admirers. 

Meno. How so? 

Soc. Because you do nothing but command in conversation; 
as foppish'* fellows do, as being lordlings, so long as they are 
in the prime of beauty; and at the same time you have per- 
haps convicted me, as being subdued by beauty. I will there- 
fore gratify you and give an answer. 

Meno. By all means do gratify me. 

Soc. Do you wish me to answer like, Gorgias,!® so that you 
may most easily follow me? : 

Meno. I do wish ft. How not? 

Soe. Do not youegnd Gorgias sy, according to Empedo- 
cles, that certain, efffavia proceed from bodies ? 


e 
18 The French “ petit-maîtres” is perhaps the best modern version of 
Tpugwyrec applied to youfig men. 
y 19 Gergias asserted that the qualities of things were perceived by the 
five outward senses, through small and invisible bodies, contirually flow- 
ing from the larger and visible. Thus odours, whether fragrant or fdétid, 
were held to be the effluvia of bodies odoriferous, affecting agrecably or 


disagreeably the olfactory nerves. S. 
T Epedocles, a Pythagorean. philosopher of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
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Meno. We do so firmly. ` 

Soc. And that there are certain pores, to which and through 
which those effluvia pass ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soe. And that of those effluvia, some are fitted to some of 
these pores, but that others are less or greater ? 

Meno. It is so. 

Soc. And da you not call something sight? 

Meno. 1 do. 

Soc. From these (premises) “ Understand,” as Pindar has 
said, “what I am saying.” Colour then is the flowing off 
from figures, agreeing with the sight, and by it perceived.?! 

Meno. In this answer, Socrates, I think you have spoken as 
well as possible. 

Soc. (You say so) perhaps because this has beon said ac- 
cording to your habits; and because at the same time you per- 
ceive, I imagine, that you are able from thence tp state what 
is sound,” and smell, and many other things of the like kind. 

Meno. It really is so. 

Soc. The answer, Meno, was tragical ;3 and so it was more 
agreeable to you than that relating to figure. 


wrote a poem in three books concerning nature, on the principles of Py- 
thagoras. His theory was that the four elements of the universe, fire, 
water, carth, and air, were not irrcgular’and infinite, as tho Atomic and 
Atheistic philosophers imagined, but formed by rule in number and in 
measure, as being the work of mind. His poetry [the fragments of which 
have been collected by Sturz) was deemed by the ancients in point of ver- 
sification equal to that of Homer. On the publication of his poem, the 
Pythagoreans expelled him from their society, and at the same time made 
a law, that from henceforth no poet should be admitted a member of 
‘their body. S. 9 

** Aristotle in his treatise Hepi AlcOncewc ral AlcOnréy, says that 
Empedocles held the eye, that is, the sight of @he eye, to be fire; and 
vision to be produced by the emission èf light from the eye, as from a 
lantern. S. Plato in Tim. p. 67, B., describes’ colour, as ¢Adya röv 
cwpárwv ixdorwy adroppioveay, Gwe cúpperpa gopra Exoveay rpòç 
‘atcOnoww: from whence one would read here qwudrwy in lieu of 
oxnuſiruv. 

—** sound was said to be air, violently Yorced out of some body 
stricken, and propagating its motion by strokes continually repeated along 
the air, until it reached the ear; that odours were the subtle effluvia of 
bodies, conveyed glong the air to the organ of smell; and that from 
bodies applied to the palate, juices were expressed, insinuating them- 
selves into the pores of the organ of taste. S. : 

3 The commentators explain rpay:e?) by saying that the language or ` 
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Meno. To me it was. 

Soc. And yet, son of Alexidemus, I persuade myself, that 
not this,?™ but that, was the better answer.. I conceive too, 
that you would not have thought thus, unless, as you said yes- 
terday, there was necessity for you to go away before the 
mysteries. But if you could stay and be initiated, * * #25 

Meno. But if you would tell me many such this, I would 
certainly stay. 

Soc. In my best endeavours to say such things I shall not 
be wanting, for my own sake as well as yours. But (I fear) 
I shall not be able to say much in that way. [10.] But 
come now, and try yourself to perform your promise, by speak- 
ing of virtue, what it is in general: and cease making many 
out of one; as persons say perpetually, when bantering those, 
who pound any thing to pieces ;?6 but leaving virtue whole 
and entire, tell me what it is. Patterns of such a definition 
you have had from me. i 

Meno. I think then, Socrates, that virtue is, as the poet says, 

In what is fair, to feel a joy, 

And (o'er it) tô have power—— 
and this, I say, is virtue—for him who has a desire for beau- 
tiful things, to be able to obtain them. 

Soc. Do you mean that the person, who desires beautiful 
things, has a desire for good things ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it that there are some who have a desire for evil 
things, and others, who have a desire for good things? Do 
you not think, my good (friend), that all men desire good things? 

Meno. I do not. 

Soc. But that some desire evil things? 

Meno. I do. 





Empedocles was inflateidike that of tragédy. But as there is nothing of 
that kind in the answer given by Socrates, the real meaning of rpayix?) 
remains still to be giscovered. , 

# There is at in the Greek to answer to t this.” Hence Buttmann A 
was led to read Ody dýrņ ior, & maï—He should have sugjested 
Ody torv airy, & xae—For thus abrn might easily have dropt out be- 
fore ù rai. ⸗ 

* Here is a lacuna. The sense to be supplied is evidentl a you 
would learn something perhaps not far from the truth; ” as Gedike was 
the first to remark. 


* On this saying Stalbaum refers to Erasm. Adag. p. 266, ed. Steph. 
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Soc. Say you that these men desire evil things, aonceiving 
them to ‘be good? or, knowing them to be evil, do they still 
desire them ? 

Meno. Both these events, I think, occur. 

Soc. Is there any man, think you, who, knowing evil things 
to be evil, yet nevertheless desires them ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. What do you mean, by desiring them? Is it not that 
he may have them ? 

Meno. To have them. For what else (can I mean)? . 

Soc. Does he imagine that evil things profit the person 
who has them, or does he know that evil things are hurtful, 
to whomsoever they are present ? 

Meno. There are those who think that evil things are 
profitable ; and those who know them to be hurtful. 

Soc. Do you think that they know evil things to be evil, 
who imagine suĉh evil things to be profitable ? 

Meno. By no means do I think that. 

Soc. Is it not then evident, that those who do not desire evil 
things know not the nature of the things (they desire); but 
(rather), that they desire things which they imagine to be good, 
but which are in reality evil? So that they, who are igno- 
rant of them, and imagine them to be good, do, it is plain, 
desire good things. Do they not ? 

Meno. They seem to be. 

Soc. But they who desire evil things, as you say, conceiv- 
ing at the same time that evil things are hurtful to the pos- 
E know that they will be harmed by those (evil 
things). 

eno. This must bee 

Soc. But do they not think, that suchas are harmed are 
in an evil plight, so far as they are harmed ? 

Meno. This also must be. - 

Soc. And that those in evil plight are unbappy ? 

Meno. Assuredly. 

Sac. Is there a man, then, who wishes Yo be in evil plight,?’ 
and to be unhappy ? 

Meno. I think not any, Socrates. 


2 Aristotle, in Nicomach. Eth. iii. 5, quotes, probably from Euripides, 
a similar sentiment: Oddei¢ ixwy wovnpic, od’ rwy pdeap: None. 
willingly is pained, nor gainst his will Blessed.” 8. 
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Soc. No man then, Meno, wishes for evils; unless he 
wishes ta be such. For what else is it to be unhappy, than 
to desire evil things, and to possess them ? 

Meno. You are saying, Socrates, what is nearly true. For™ 
no man wishes evil things. 

[11.] Soe. Did you not say just now, that virtue consisted 
in the wishing for, and having a power over, good things ? 

Meno. I did say so. 

Soc. From what has been said,”? is not this a wish to all men? 
and in this respect one man is not better than another ? 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. But it is clear, that if one man is better than another, 
he would be so in respect of his power. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This then, as it seems, according to your account, is 
virtue, the power of obtaining good things. 

Meno. The case seems to me, Socrates, to be entirely so, as 
you now understand it. 

Soc. Let us see then if this too you say truly: for perhaps 
gou will say well. You say, that to be able to gain good 
things is virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Do you not call good things such as health and wealth ? 
And I say,* to possess gold and silver, and honours in the state, 
and magistracies? You do not speak of any other things as 
good, except things of this kind ? l 

Meno. No other; I mean all such sort of things. , 

Soc. Well then, to get money is virtue; as Meno says, the 
hereditary guest of the great king.?’! But do you add to this 
(idea of) getting, (the ideas of ) honesty and holiness ? or iş 


a “Nemo enńi® vult mala: ” which leads to cai yàp in lieu of 
cai alone, ` i 
2 Ficinus has “ ex eo qaod dictum est.” His manuscript therefore read 
dx rov Mex tier og, —ghat the sense requires, not rovrov AexGivrog. S. 
Hence Schiciermacker was led to— rovrov gov AexOivroc.—Perhaps 
Plato wrote—a7é roù AexOévroc. For aro rov differs by only one ‘Iptter 
‘from rovrov. ° S 

æ The introduction of the verb Aéyw is so perfectly useless, that it has 
been neglected by Ficinus; unless it be said, that it was ontitted iz his 
Greek MS., as it is in another collated by Bekker. 5 


31 This was the title of the king of Persia, So the king of France used 
to be called ‘‘ Le Grand Monarque.” 
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this a’ matter of indifference to you; but that, even if a person 
acquires them unjustly, you call the actꝰ equally vigtue? 

. Meno. By no means, Socrates ; but (I call the act) wicked- 
ness. 

Soc. By all means then there ought, as it appears, to be 
added to the act of acquisition justice, or prudence, or sanctity, 
or some other part of virtue; for otherwise, it will not be vir- 
tue, notwithstanding it procures for us good things. 

Meno. For without those how could it be virtue? 

Soc. And to not obtain gold and silver, whether for himself 
or others, when the act is not just, is not this non-attainmént 
likewise virtue ? 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. The attainment then of these good things, is not more: 
virtue than the non-attainment; but, as it seems, that which 
is combined with honesty, is virtue; and that which is separ- 
ated from all such things, is wickedness. 

Meno. I think it must of necessity be as you say. 

[12.] Soe. Did we not say a little while since, that honesty, 
and prudence, and every thing of that kind, was a part of 
virtue ? 

Meno. We did. 

Soc. Then, Meno, you are playing with me. 

Meno. How so, Socrates ? z 

Soc, Because, when ‘I just now desired you not to break 
down nor split virtue into fractions, and gave you patterns, 
by which you ought to answer, you have paid no regard to 
them, but you tell me that virtue is the power of gaining good 
things with justice; yet this, you say, is only a patt of virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. It follows thea, from what you confess yourself, that 
to do whatever one does with a part of girtue, this is virtue. 
For you say that justice, agd each ef those things (above-men- 
tioned) is a part of virtue. - 

Meno. What then? granting that I say ghis.®2 4 


ain aenar —— vinoni regimen, Schneider correctly reads 
avrd, i.e. rd moplčeoðar. um however vainly attempts, to 
defend the comino text. r Pee 

3 The commongext has ME. ri ty 33) rovro Niyw; IQ. 58, re &sod.— 
Schleiermacher would read ri ody ù; ei rovro Aeyw—similar to Syden- 
ham’s “ granting that I say this.” Stalbaum first suggested ME. Ti oby oy ; 
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F Doe. (Truly) that, having been requested to tell me what 
the whole of virtue is, you are far from stating what it is; but 
rou say, that every act is virtue, if it is performed with a part 
f virtue; as though you had already told me what virtue 
as in the whole, and that I should now know it, when you 
plit it into fractions. You have need therefore, as it seems 
me, of the same question again from the beginning, friend 
Meno—What is virtue? Or can every act, accompanied 
with a part of virtue, be said to be virtue itself? For it is to 
bay this, when one says that every act accompanied with jus- 
tice is virtue. Ordo you think there is no need to you of 
the same question; but do you think that one may know a 
part of virtue, what it is, without knowing virtue itself ? 

Meno. I think he cannot. 

‘Soc. For, if you remember, when I gave an answer just 
now. respecting figure, we rejected such a kind of answer, as 
attempted to reply by terms still the subject of inquiry, and 
not as yet confessedly understood. 

Meno. And we did rightly reject, Socrates. 

Soc. Do not then imagine, my very good (friend), while 
we are as yet inquiring what virtue is in the whole, that, by 

, answering in terms relating to its parts, you will show clearly 
to any one virtue itself; or, by speaking of any thing else 
jin this very same manner; but that there will be still need 
again of the same question—Respecting virtue—as being 
what, do you speak, what you speak? Or do you think that 
I am saying nothing (to the purpose) ? f 

| Meno. I think you are speaking correctly. l 

| [13.] Soc. Answer then again, (as) from the beginning, — 
E do you and your friend say that virtue is? 





: Meno. I heard, Socrates, before I cafne together with you, 
you (do) nothing else than doubt yourself, and cause 
offers to doubt. .Ang you seem to þe now playing a wizard’s 
tricks, and to drug in@ and really use incantations so as to fill 


SOK. Toro Atyw—anderstanding Aéyere after Fi ody ý -—and so after 
him Buttman.” ASAE CRo 
.* Instead of 4 Bekker has ddited ef fronrone MS., answering to “ si 
quidem ” in Ficinus. Sıalbaum defends 7), and renders it “ aliter, alio- 
iquin,” a meaning that # never has. : 
3 The neuter évrog is here applied to the feminine dperijc, as in Rep. 
- 336, A., obdérotro pávy ù dtexascoobyn : quoted by Heindorf on Hipp. 
aj. $ 43. Borm™. ; 
. VOL. IIL. i j 
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me with doubts. And, if I too must banter a little, I think 
you resemble exactly, both in form and in other respects also, 
that broad sea-fish, called the torpedo; for that too produces 
a numbness in the person whoever approaches and touches 
it.26 You scem to have done some such thing at present to 
me, [to benumb?? mej]. For in very truth I am benumbed, 
both in mind and mouth, and I have not what reply to give 
you. And yet I have spoken very many discourses ten 
thousand times about virtue, and to many persons, and ex- 
tremely well too, as I thought myself; but now I have it not 
in my power at all to tell what (virtue) is. I think that you 
have consulted well for yourself in never sailing out from 
hence nor travelling abroad. For if you were as a stranger 
to act in this manner in another city, you would perhaps be 
driven thence® as a wizard. 

Soc. You are full of craftiness, Meno, and you have nearly 
put a cheat upon me. 

Meno. How particularly so, Socrates ? 

Soc. I know why you brought a simile against me. 

Meno. Why think you? 

_ Soc. That I might bring a simile against you in return. 

For this I know respecting all handsome persons, that they 
love to have likenesses made of them. For it is to their in- 
terest; since of handsome persons the pictures too are hand- 
some. But I will not draw your likeness in return. As to 
myself, if the torpedo be thus numb itself, and produces a 
numbness in others also, then am I like to it; but if gther- 
wise, I am not. For I do not, when not doubting myself, 


cause others to doubt; but rather when I am in doubt myself, 


I in like manner cause others to doubt. And now respect- 


ing virtue, what it is I know not: 
ae : you, however, knew it 
formerly ; perhaps, before you had touthed me. "But now 


= On the benumbing facufty of this fish,,see Aristotle in Hist. of 


Animal. ix. 37. i . * Al 
Solert. Animal ak Ki Haliout, ii, 56—85; dii. 149. Plutarch. 


it. Genie. y. H. iv. xxxii. 1; and Aian N. A. i. 36; ix. 


“The word vapegy is evident! : ⸗ 
sah : uy an explanafion of rovro WENONKEVAL. 
Picim. aoe found in the best a 
uttm. and Stalb, explain drayOel « 
on e ar xGtinc by “you would be led off to 
prison." But it des not appear that wizards ware Ea. although 


they might be expel) . à i 
f2. Sce Euthsdem, He a.city, as Plato wished the Sophists to be in- 
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you are like one, who knows nothing of the matter. Iam 
desirous, However, of looking into the matter with you, and 
of searching out jointly, what (virtue) is. 

' [14.] Meno. But in-what way, Socrates, will you search for 
a thing, which you do not know at all, what it is? For by 
‘placing before you what of the things, which you do not 
know, will you seek it? Or, if you should fall in with it, how 
will you know that this is the thing, of which you were 
ignorant ? 

Soc. I understand, Meno, what you mean to ‘say. See 
you, how captious a method of reasoning you introduce ? 
That it is impossible for a man to seek, cither what he does 
know, or does not know. For no man would seek what he 
knows; because he knows it already; and for suchg person 
there is no need of seeking. Nor (would any man seek) 
what he knows not; because he does not know what he 
would seek. 

. Meno. Do you then, Socrates, think that this way of reason- 
ing is not fair? 
Soe. I think it not (fair). 

Meno. Can you say in what way? : 

Soc. I can. For I have heard men and women wise in 
divine matters— i i 

Meno. Saying what? 

Soc. Things, I think, true and fair. 

Meno. What were they ? and who said them ? 

Soc. They, who said them, were belonging to the priests 
and priestesses ; whose business it is, and who are able to give 
a reason for the things to which they put their hands. Pindar, 
too, and many other of the poets, such ag arc divine, say them ; 

„and what they say is this, But do you consider whether you 
think they speak thŷ truth. For they say that the soul of 
, man is immortal ; ang at one-time it ends, which they call 
dying; and that another it exists again; but is never de- 
stroyed ; and thattor this reason we ought to live throughout 
our lives as holy as.possible. “To them, from whonhas 
Proserpine received the payment for dn ancient act of grief, 


#® From the words of Ficinus, “ ignoranti mihi assimilis,” ‘Syden¥am 
fancied the translator found in his MS. ¿poè Spotog el od& elðórı; which he 
Says is a sense suited to the mask of ignorance, worn by Socrates 
throughout the dialogue. K 

C. š 
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she in the ninth year does give back their souls to the upper 
sun; and from them‘! kings in splendour, and through their 
strength swift-footed, and in wisdom men mightiest increase, 
and heroes are called holy by mankind in future times.” 
[15.] The soul then, as being immortal, and born fre- 
quently, and having seen both the things here, and those in 
Hades, and‘? all things, there is nothing it has not learned; 
so that it is no wonder that it is able to recollect, with regard 
to virtue and other things, what it formerly knew. For the 
whole of nature being of one kindred, and the soul having 
heretofore known all things, there is nothing to prevent 8 
person, who remembers—what men call learning—only one , 
thing, from discovering again all the rest; if he has but 
couragegand secking faints not. For to search and to learn 
is reminiscence alk We must not, therefore, submit to that 
captious way of reasoning, for it would make us idle; since 
to persons of a soft nature it is pleasant to hear it; whereas 
this makes men active and inquiring ; and which I believing 
to be true, I am willing with you to seek out what virtue is. 
Meno. With all my heart, Socrates. But how* say you 
this, that we do not learn, but that what we call learning is 
reminiscence? Have you it in your power to teach me that 
this is so? | 
Soc. Even just now I said, Meno, that you are very 
crafty. Since now you ask me, if I have the power to teach 
you; I, who say there is not teaching, but (only) remini- 
scence ; so that I may appear directly to contradict myself. 
Meno. Not so, Socrates, by Jupiter. - I did not say so 
with an eye to this; but (merely) from habit. But if any 
way you can prove to me that things are as you assert, 
prove it. 
Soc. This is no easy task. Howeve® for your sake, I am 
willing to show my readisess. Call higher to me then one of 


a Instead of tx ray Steph, suggested, what Sydguh. has adopted, gor’ 
dy—gttEwyrat—similar to “ quousque—evadant”’ in Ficin.; while to sup- 
porr ray Boeckh. alters Yuxdy into Yyyáçc® 

& Struye and Buttman would expunge cai before mávra—Stalbaum 

ers kaġ«by “denique,” i. e. summatim; and refers to Schæfer on 
Deñosth. Appar. å P: 305. Fritzsche in Quest. Lucian. p. 67. Winckel- 
mann on £uthyd. p. 291, D. and his own note on Gorg. p. 465, B. 

a Instead Ņ ’” àmAüç Stalb. has edited d\Ad öç from two MSS. 

and Stobæus, 
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your numerous attendants here, whomever you please, that 
through lim I may give you the proof. 

Meno. Most readily. Come hither, you. 

Soc. Is he a Greek, and speaks he Greek ?“ 

Meno. Perfectly well, as he was born in the family. 

Soc. Now then pay attention, and (mark) whether he 
appears to recollect himself, or to learn from me. 

Meno. I will be attentive. 

[16.] Soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a four-angled 
space is such as this ?* 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. A four-angled space then has all these lines, being four 
equal. : 
` Boy. Certainly. 

Soe. Has it not also these lines through the middle of it 
equal ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Could there be a space like this, larger and less? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. Now if this side were two feet, and this two, how 
many feet would there be in the whole? Consider it in this 
manner. If, on“® this (side) the space were two feet, and 
on this only one foot, would the space be other than‘ of two 
feet once (told) ? 

Boy. It would (not). 

Soc. But since it is two feet on this side likewise, is it any 
other space than of twice two feet ? 

Boy. No. 

Soc. It is then (a space) of twice two feet ? 


“ This question is put, because slaves wefe frequently brought from 
foreign countries, wheregGreek was not spoken, just as they now are from 
Africa to America. 

“ During this convergation “Socrateseis supposed to draw on the 
ground the geometric figdres to which he alludes. 

“ All the MSS. read êv: but as Ficin. has “si latus hoc duorum essct 
pedum,” Wolf suggested 4j»—adopted by BekX., Buttm., and Stalb. 

“ After G\Ao ri Bek’-er constantly rejects, to the detriment $f thee 
sense, the particle #, which is here correctly found in three MSS. and sup- 
ported By “quam” in Ficin. Stalbaum too, although he follows Bekker 
here, P in p. 83, B. justly objects to the practice of Bekket, misled, it 
would seem, by Hermann on Viger. n. 110. - e. 

_ “ To the question asked by \Xo ri, Buttm. says the answer in Greek 
is by the affirmative vai, not the negative oð. 
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Boy. Yes. 

Soc. How many feet are twice two ? reckon, and tell me. 

Boy. Four feet, Socrates. — 

Soc. Cannot there be another space, the double of this (i: 
size), but of the same kind, having, like this, all its sides equal 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Of how many feet will it be ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Come now, endeavour to tell me, how long will eac: 
line of this (space) be? Now of this (space) the line is tw 
feet. What (will be) the length of the line of (the space 
double the size? 

Boy. It is plain, Socrates, that it (will be) double (th 
length). 

Soc. You see, Meno, that I teach this (boy)*? nothing, bu 
only question him about all. And now this boy thinks h 
knows of what length is the line from which a space of eigh 
feet is produced. Do you not think he does ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. And does he (really) know ? 

Meno. Certainly not. . 

Soc. But he thinks he does from (the idea of) a double 
(quantity). 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. View him now recollecting in order (things) as hi 
should recollect. [17.] Now speak to me, (boy). You say 
that from a line, double in length, there is produced a spac: 
double in size: I mean a space of this kind; not one sid: 
long, the other short; but let it be equal on every side, lik: 
this, but twice the size of eight feet. See:ewys whether yc: 
still think this will be from the doubled (line). . 

Boy. I do. J 

Soc. Does not this became the Uouble,of that, if woh adc 
another from this point ? 7 

Boy. Yes, surely. 

Soc. Now, from this (line), you say that there will °% + 

“spac8 of eight feet, if there be four such lines ? 
ib r of rojrwy Schliermacher suggested rovroy, found aie 
pr four MSS., and adopted by Bekk. and Stalb. Buttmann how. 
e 


rs oùôtù roúrwy, read in one MS. and acknowledged by Ficin 
‘nihil ex his.” Either will do. i 
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Boy: I do. i 
Soc. Let us then draw from it four equal lines. Would 
this Bpace be any other than that which you say is of eight 
feet ? 
Boy. Not at all. 
Soc. Are there not in this space these four spaces, each of 
which is equal to that of four feet ? 
Boy. Yes. 
Soc. How large is become the whole space? Is it not four 
times as large? 
Boy. How not? 
Soc. Is that two-fold which is taken four times ? 
Boy. No, by Jupiter. 
Soc. How many fold? 
Boy. Four-fold. 
Soe. From a line, therefore, double ; in length, there is pro- 
duced a space, not two-fold, but four-fold. 
Boy. You say true. 
Soc. Four times four is sixteen: is it not? 
Boy. Yes. 
Soc. But from what line is (to be drawn) a space of eight 
(square) feet? Is it not from this four-fold? 
Boy. Yes. 
Soc. And from the half of this line (there is TRER, this 
space of four feet? (equare). 
_ Boy. There is. 
Soc. Well; but is not that (square of) eight feet twice as 
sa as this, ‘and half as large as that ? 
Certainly.®! 
Soe. Will it not be from a line longer than this, and 
shorter than that ? 
Bey: So at lease it appears to me. ` 
wid say),correctly ; for answer only what appears to 
you. tell me this too. Was not this line two feet, and 
that fi 
Bd, Yes. 


& In lieu of he Cornarius suggested rerpdmrovy, adopted by 
Bekk., Buttm., and Stalb. To meet the difficulty, Sydenham trapslated 
réraproy “the fourth part.” But riraprog has nęyer such a meaning. 

1 This answer is omitted in all the best MSS. Ficin. however has 
‘Ita ”—the Latin for Na{—found in one MS. from a correction. 
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Soc. The line therefore of the eight-foot space must be 
greater than this of two feet, but less than that of fotr feet. 

Boy. It must be. eh 

Soc. Try now, and tell me how long you think it is. 

Boy. Three feet long. . 

Soc. If then it be three feet, we will add the half of this 
(line), and now this will be three feet. For these are two 
(feet), and this is one foot: and in the same manner, these are 
two (feet), and this is one; and this space becomes such as 
you suy. 

Boy. It is so. . 

Soc. If then this line here be three feet, and that |. za 
three feet, the whole space becomes thrice three feet. 

Boy. It appears so. 

Soc. And how many feet are thrice three? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soc. But how many feet ought the doubled space (above 
mentioned) to be? 

Boy. Eight. l 

Soc. Hence from a line three feet (long) there is not (to be 
drawn) the space (above mentioned) of eight feet. 

Boy. There is not. 

Soc. But from how long a line? Endeavour to tell me 
exactly. Or, if you do not like to give it in numbers,®? at 
least point out from what line (it may be drawn). 

Boy. By Jove, Socrates, I do not know. 

[18.] Soe. Do you observe again, Meno, whither" this 
boy is proceeding in (the road to) recollection ? since at first 
he knew not what is the line of the (above-mentioned) space 
of eight feet ꝓas, indeed, he does not yet know; but he then 
fancied he it, and Answered boldly, as a knowing person 
would, nor did he think he should be at adoss. But he now 
deems himself at a loss, ang, as heeknows,not, does not even 
think he knows. : 


% Had Socrates not addgd this, he would have put ¢he boy on telling 
ow lomg is the side of a square, the superficies of which contains eight 
uaré~{eet. Now the number of feet in the*side of such a square cannot 
be oe except by decimals, of which the boy*could not be supposed 







as of oč, Reck suggested ol, which, though praised b 
is rej by Stalb. — should have vomenbared that od is 4 where,” 
but ol “whither,” which alone can be united to a verb of. motion. 
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Meno. You say what is true. 

Soc. Is he not then in a better state now as regards the 
matter of whi.h he was ignorant? 

Meno. This too appears to me. 

Soc. In'causing him then to be at a loss, and to be be- 
numbed, as is the torpedo, have we done him any harm? 

Meno. None, I think. ; l 

Soc. We have at least made some progress, as it seems, 
towards his finding out where he is. For now, knowing no- 
thing, he would readily search. But he then fancied he could 
readily, before many persons and often, say respecting the 
(above-mentioned) doubled space, that it oug have a line 
twice as long. 

Meno. So it seemed. 

Soc. Think you, then, that he would have attempted to 
seek or learn that, of which, though ignorant, he fancied he 
knew it, before he had fallen into a difficulty,°* by conceiving 
he did not know, and had felt a desire to know ? 

Meno. I do not think, Socrates, he would. 

Soc. He was benefited, then, by being benumbed. 

Meno. I think so. 

Soc. Now mark what, after this difficulty, he will discover 
by searching with me, (doing) nothing else but asking ques- 
tions, and not teaching. And watch me, if any where you 
can discover me teaching or telling him any thing, and not 
asking him rather his own opinions. - [19.] Now; boy, tell 
me, is not this space four feet? Do you comprehend ? 

ee I do. i 

. Now we will apply to it this other (s ual to it. 

Bou. Wal pply (space) eq 

Soc. And this a third (space) equi to either of" these? 

Boy. Very welle ae. A 

Soc. What if we add this (spagé), likewise (equal),® to fill 
up the corner here.” 

Boy. Very Yell. ; 
Soc. Will these be any thing else” than these four equal 
spaces ? f omens: 





% From the words of Ficin., “ potius uam,” it would, feem that he 
found in his MS. păňov ĝ instead. of pì ~ 

_ ™ To make all clear, there should be in the Greek some word answer- 
ing to “ equal.” Hence, instead of obxot» we might perhaps read raivòy— 
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Boy. No. 
Soc. Well then, how much larger is this whole space than 
that ? | 
Boy. Four times. 
Soc. But we wanted one only twice as large. Or do you 
not remember ? 
Boy. (I remember it) very well. 
» Soc. Does not this line from corner to some™ corner, cut 
each of these spaces in half? 





Boy. Yes. . 

Soc. Are not therefore these four lines equal, which en- 
close this s f 

Boy. They are. 


Soc. Consider then, how large is this space. 

Boy. I do not comprehend. 

Soc. Has not each (line) of each (space) cut off within it 
half of these four (spaces)? or not? 

Boy. They have. 

Soc. How many such (spaces) then are there in this 
(figure) ? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many in this (figure) ? 

Boy. Two. ` 

Soc. How much of two is four? 

Boy. Twice as much.*? 

Soc. How many feet then does this (space) become ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Drawn from what line? 

Boy. From this here. 

Soc. From the line reaching from corner to corner of the 
space of fect ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Now the sophists aall sucle a ling the diameter; so 
that, if the diameter be its name,®* from fhe diameter, as you, 


% The common text h& cig ywviav riva riuvoved, which Wolf cor- 
frectek into ele ywviar relvovea rive. 

8 Between this answer and the following question, Schleiermacher sus- 
pected there was a lacuna, to be thus supplied,—‘* Soc. How much again 
as tht is this? Boy. Twice as much. Soc. And of what length is this 
space? Boy. Fourtfeet.” ` 

s This seems a rather strange supposition. For of the name of the 
diameter there could be no doubt. Besides the truth of the proposition 
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Meno’s boy, assert, there can be produced a space twice a 
large. : 

Boy. Assuredly, Socrates. 

[20.] Soc. “Well, what think you, Meno? Is there an opi 
nion, which he has given in his answers, that is not his own 

Meno. None, but his own. 

Soc. And yet, as we said a little before, he knew nothing 

Meno. True. 

Soc. Yet these very opinions existed in him. Or did the 
not ? 

Meno. They did. 

Soe. In a man, therefore, who is ignorantsthere exist tru 
opinions concerning those very things of which he is ignorant.’ 

Meno. So it appears. . , 

Soc. These very opinions then have been lately stirred u 
afresh in him, as if it were a dream. And should any on 
put questions to him respecting these same matters at man 
times and in many places, be assured he will at length knov 
them not less accurately than any man. 

Meno. It seems so. 
Soc. Will he not then, without any one having taugh 


him, and by some one putting questions, recover, ‘himsel 
through himself, his (former) knowledge ? 

Meno. He will. 

Soc. Now for a person to recover knowledge, himsel 
through himself, is not this to recollect ? ` 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc: And this knowledge, which he now possesses, he ha 
either at some time acquired, or has possessed it always ? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. If then he was always possæsed of it, he was alway. 
a person of know@edge. But if he acquired it at any time, hı 
would not ‘have got it im the present life; or has some on 
taught him geom&try? For he will act in the very sam 
manner with fegard to the whole of „geometry, and all othe 


depends not upon the nante of the diameter, but upon the exiBtence o 
such a line. There fs an error here, which it would be casy to corrcct. 

The words wepi rotrwy dy ote olðs, which Schleiermacher anc 
Bekker reject as spurious, were not found in the YS..of Ficinus. The 
ought to be inserted after dé£a:, just above. They were, strange to say 
defended by Heindorf. j 
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matters of learning.’ Is there any one then who has taught 
the boy all this? (I ask you); for you ought to’ know, 
especially since he was born and bred up in your family. 

Meno. I know well that no person has ever taught him. 

Soc. And yet he entertains these very opinions ; does he not ? 

[21.] Meno. There appears, Socrates, the necessity.™ 

Soc. If, having got (this knowledge), not in this present 
life, he did not know this, it is plain that he possessed it in 
some other time and had learnt it. 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. And is not then that the time, when he was not a 
man ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. If then, during the time whenthe is, and during the 
time when he is not a man, true opinions exist in him, which, 
roused up by questioning, become knowledge, will not his 
soul have learnt through eternity? for it is plain, that during 
all time he either is, or is not a man. 

Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. If then the truth of things, that are, exists always in 
the soul, the soul would be immortal; so that, whatever you 
happen now not to know, that is, not to remember, you ought 
to attempt with confidence to seek, and to recollect. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, I know not how, to: 
speak rightly. 

` Soc. And I (seem) to myself too, Meno. And yet in other 
respects I would not contend very strenuously in defence of 
my argument; but that in thinking we ought to seek the 
things which one does not know, we should become better , 
and more manly, and less idle, than if we supposed it impos- 
sible for us to find out,and that it did not behove us to 
€nquire into what we know not; for this Pwould, if I were 
able, violently contest both hy word and desd. 

Meno. In this also, Socrates, you seem to me to say well. 

[22.] Soc. Since thep we are of one mindg that a person 


> 
% Bekk., El ô p) iv rë viv Bip AaBdy ote Zou roŭro. Syden- 
ham wished to omit oċx, and so did Buttm. once; But he afterwards re- 
tained dt for feasons | that failed to convince even Stalbaum, who has 
editog El d2 p) iv reviv Bly AaBdy, ode Hen roŭro dhrov. But hen 
coul t be thus inserted between od and rovro. He should have 
su Ei d p1j}—AaBuayv Hy ù, ob rovro éhAov— 
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ought to inquire after what he does not know, are you will- 
ing for us to attempt jointly to inquire what is virtue ? 

Meno. By all means. Not but that I should with the 
greatest pleasure take into consideration, and hear you on the 
question I first asked you, whether we must put our hand to 
the inquiry about virtue as a thing to bo taught, or as com- 
ing by nature, or by some other means to man. 

Soc. Had I been master not only of myself, but of you too, 
Meno, we would not have considered whether virtue is a thing to 
be taught or not, before we had ascertained what is the first in- 
quiry, what virtue is. But since you do not even attempt to 
master yourself in order that you may be a free-man, and yet 
undertake to govern me, and actually do govern me, I shall 
yield to you. For what must Ido? Weare to consider then, 
it seems, what belongs to a certain thing, whilst yet we know 
not what the thing is. But do you relax if not some,®! yet 
a little, the strictness of your rule, and agree to consider hy- 
pothetically, whether virtue car be taught to a man, or how 
otherwise (it is to be attained). I say hypothetically as geo- 
metricians often do in treating a question; when one asks them, 
as it were, about a space,®? whether it is possible for this space 
to be placed ® triangularly t within this, a (geometrician) 
would answer,—I know not as yet, of what kind © the triangle 
is; but I think I have, as it were, an hypothesis, that may 
be of use for the matter (in hand) of this kind.—If the space 
be of such a kind, as that by stretching ™ along the line given 
there, it would be deficient by such a space‘as would be the 


6 The Greek is ef pH re ody GANG opixpdy ye. Butas re and opexpdy 
are synunymous, they could not be thus opposed to each other. Besides 
ody could not be thus inserted between re and dAAd.—The train of ideas 
manifestly leads to ef p) rd way GAN’ od opecpoy ye, “if not entirely, 
at least a littla.” = j 

The word ywoloy was uged by the Greek mathematicians — 


the spaco comprehentigd by the lincs d any geometrical figure. 


In lieu of éyra0#~at, which is applied only to a straight line, the 
sense requires he& fyora@ijvat; and similarly évordoewg, found in three 
MSS. a little below, instead of éyrdcewe. : 

This is the interpfetation of Stalbaum. 

* Whether right-nagled, obtuse, or acute-angled. .8. 

°° In the Greek dSomep piv there is evidently some art A : 

* Vulg., rapa rijy sobcicay abrov wapareivayra tAdEreas. But 
as there is nothing to Which wapareivayra can. $e referred, Stalbaum 
suggested rapareivay, i. e. ywpiov. To complete, however, the correc- 
tion, he should have proposed čr: éAAlwoe dy. For tho infinitive éAAd- 
Tey is without regimen. 
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space itself stretched along, there would, I think, be one re- 
sult ; but another, if this (hypothesis) were impossible to oc- 
cur. ‘Laying down then an hypothesis, I am willing to tell you 
what will happen respecting the placing of it (the space) within 
the circle, whether it be impossible or not.—[23.] And thus 
too concernirig virtue, since we know not, eithér what it is, or 
what is its quality, we will lay down an hypothesis, and con- 
sider whether it is to be taught or not, by stating the question 
thus. If virtue be in its quality one of things, which belongs 
to the soul, is it to be taught, or not to be taught? In the 
first place, if it is either different from knowledge, or of the 
same kind with it, is virtue or is it not to be taught, or (as 
we said just now) to be recollected ; for whichever of these 
expressions we use, let it make no difference to us. Is then 
virtue to be taught? Now is it not evident to every one, that 
a man is taught no other thing than knowledge? 

Meno. To me it seems so. 

Soc. If then virtue be a Rind of knowledge, it is evident 
that virtue is to be taught. 

Meno. For how not? 

Soc. From this question then we have been quickly re- 
lieved, that, if virtue be such a kind of thing (as knowledge), 
it is to be taught; but not, if it be not such a kind of thing. 

Meno. Very true. 

Soe. Next after this, it seems, we must consider whether 
virtue be knowledge or apart from knowledge. 

Meno. We must, I think, consider this in the next place. 

Soc. Well now; say we that virtue is any thing else but a 
ee and shall we abide by this hypothesis, that virtue is a 
good ? 

Meno. By all means. : 

Soc. Now if there be also any other goo®apart from know- 
ledge, then perhaps virtue may not *be a kind of «<nowledge. 
But if there be no. good which knowledge does not compre- 
hend, then in suspecting virtue to be a kind of knowledge we 
should«suspect justly. 

® Of the problem to which Plato alludes, solutions have been suggested 
by Sydenham, Grou, Gedike, Anonymous, J. W. Müller, Schleiermacher, 
Mollweide, Klügel, Tremble, Nickel, Buttmann, Wex, Dobree, and St 
baum. But as all of them havo supposed the existence of literal errors, ¢ 
the omission of some words, or else attributed new meanings to well-known 
omctrical terms, it is evident that the passage must be left to exercise, t 
efore, the ingenuity of critics, conversant alike with Geometry and Greek. 
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Meno. It is so. . 

Soc. Aend yet through virtue at least we are good. 

Meno. Yes. : : 

Soc. And if good, then useful. For all things that are 
ood are useful: are they not? 

Meno. They are. 

Soc. Virtue then is a thing useful. 

Meno. It must needs be, from what has been admitted. 

[24.] Soc. Now let us consider what sort of things, taking 
ich by itself, are useful to us: health, we say, and strength, 
id beauty, and wealth. These things and others of a like 
ind we call useful: do we not ? 

Meno. We do. 

Soc. And say we not that these very things are sometimes 
irtful to us? or do you say otherwise? or thus? 

Meno. Not (otherwise) ; but thus. 

Soc. Consider now, at what time is any one of each of these 
ings, when it leads, useful to us; and at what time is it 
irtful. Is it not, when a right use (leads), it is useful to-us, 
it when not, it is hurtful ? 

Meno. Certainly so. 

Soc. Further then let us consider the things belonging to 
e soul. You call something by the name of temperance, 
id of justice, and of fortitude, and of docility, and of memory, 
id of high bearing, and of all such things. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Now consider such of these things, as you think to 
:not knowledge, but apart from knowledge, whether they 
e not sometimes hurtful, and sometimes useful? for in- 
ince, unless prudence is present, fortitude is only a kind of 
Idness. Is not a man hurt, whén he is bold without 


— but when fe is bold with reason, is he not bene- 
ed 


Meno. Yes. 
Soe. Is it not%so with temperance, and docility ? Are not 
ings learnt and prgpared (for use) with understanding use- 


l, but without understænding hurtful ? 
Meno. Very much so. 


Soc. In a word, do not all the endeavours and endurings 


r 


© So Horace—“ Vis consilii expers, mole ruit suå.” 
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of the soul, when prudence leads, tend to happiness; but if 
imprudence leads, to the reverse ? 
.Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. If virtue then be one of those things belonging to the 
soul, and if it is necessary,'as you say, for it to be useful, it 
must be prudence: since all the things belonging to the soul 
are of themselves neither useful nor hurtful; but imprudence 
or prudence being added, they become hurtful or useful. Now 
according to this reasoning it must needs be that virtue, being 
useful, is a kind of prudence. 

Meno. So it seems to me. 

* [25.] Soc. Now then as to the other things, which we said 
just now were sometimes beneficial and sometimes hurtful, 
both wealth and the things of that kind: does not prudence, 
when leading the rest of the soul, make the things belonging 
to the soul useful, but imprudence hurtful? and in like 
‘manner does not the soul, by rightly using and leading them, 
render them useful, but by (using) wrongly, hurtful ? 

Meno. Most certainly. 

Soc. And does not a prudent soul rightly lead, but an im- 
prudent one, incorrectly ? 

Meno. Such is the fact. 

Soc. Thus then we may say universally, that in the case of 
man all the other things” depend on his soul; but the things 
belonging to the soul itself depend on prudence, if they are 
to be beneficial. And by this reasoning prudence would be 
the useful. But we said that virtue was useful. 

Meno. Certainly. , 

Suc. We assert therefore that prudence is virtue, either 
wholly, or in part. 

Meno. What has beéh said seems to me, Socrates, to have 
been well said. 
Soc. If then it be so, the good are not good?! by nature. 

Meno. It seems to me, they are not. 

Soc. For then this too would follow. K the good were 
good by nature we should have some where persons, who 


7° By the words rd a\X\a xdyra are meant dil the things which are 
not within the soul. The Stoics described such things by rA Ew. 8. 

n Vulg, of dyafpi. But Sydenham’s tacit emendation ot dya@ol 
dyaQoi, which .Struve has likewise suggested, and Buttmann approved, 
and is found in the best MS. Flor. x., Stalb. rejects as eanecsuary. 4 
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knew of our youths the naturally good; over whom, when 
those had qhovn them to us, we should place a guard in the 
citadel, putting a seal on them, rather than on gold, so that no 
person might corrupt them, and that, when they arrived at 
manhood, they might become useful to the state. 

Meno. It were reasonable (to do so), Socrates. 

[26.] Soc. Since then the good are not good by nature, are 
they by learning? : 

Meno. I think this is of necessity so. And it is plain, 
Socrates, that if, according to the hypothesis, virtue is a 
science, it is to be taught. 

Soc. Perhaps so, by Jove. But did we admit that correctly ? 

Meno. And yet it lately seemed to be fairly said. 

Soc. But I suspect, it ought not only to have seemed lately 
to be said fairly, but to seem so at present, and hereafter too, 
if there be any thing sound in it. 

Meno. What is the matter now? looking to what are you 
dissatisfied with it? and why doubt that virtue is a science ? 

Soc. I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be taught, if 
It be a science, is a position I do not retract,’? (so to say) 
that it has not been correctly asserted. But consider whether 
I appear to reasonably doubt, that virtue is a science. For 
tell me this. If any thing is to be taught, not virtue only, 
must there not be of necessity both teachers and scholars ? 

Meno. I think there must. : 

Soc. Hence, on the contrary, that, of which there’ are 
neither teachers nor scholars, should we conjecture rightly, in 
onjecturing it is not to be taught? 

Meno. Such is the fact. But do you not think that there 
are teachers of virtue ? oe 

Soc. After a lengthened inquiry, wither there were any 

hers of virtue, Impnot, with all my efforts, discover any. 
nd yet do I maka the search ree ‘many, and those, too, 
hom I think would ‘be the most skilled in the matter. And 
ist now, Meno, in happy time has Ayy tus 73 sat down here 
n In the verb dvariĝepas, (I put back: for. myself.) there is an a!lug.on 
a game, similar to draughts & bac mon. Stalb. refers to Œ wg p. 
ba A., Protag, P. 354, F., Phedon. p. 87, A., and ruinn 1. 
"8 Steph. aùròc, for which Struve proposed to rad ”:.vrroc, 8 ted 
rhaps by the note of Sydenham, who says that * Anytus had probably 
id — himself cloge to — The reading, now happily cdn- 
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by us, to whom we can give a share in the search. And with 
reason should we give him a share. For, in the first place, he 
is the son of the wealthy and the wise Anthemion, a man who 
has become rich, not by accident, nor yet by a gift from any 
one, as Ismenias™ of Thebes has done, who has lately obtained 
the property of Polycrates, but having acquired his wealth 
by his own wisdom and carefulness; and secondly, as regards 
his other qualities, he is a citizen deemed to be neither 
haughty nor puffed up, nor overbearing, but to conduct him- 
self like a decent and well-behaved man; and then, he has 
brought up and educated his son here very well, in the opinion 
of the Athenian multitude; for they elect him to the highest 
offices in the state. With such men it is right then to make 
a search after teachers of virtue, whether there are any or not, 
and who they are. [27.] Do you then, Anytus, unite with 
me, and Meno here, your guest, in our search after this very 
thing, as to who are the teachers of it. Now consider the 
matter in this way. If we wished this Meno to become a 
good physician, to what teachers should we send him? Should 
we not send him to the physicians ? l 

Arytus. By all means. 

Soc. And if we wished to make him a good curricr, should 
we not send him to the curriers ? 

Any. To be sure. 

Soc. And so as regards the rest of subjects ? 

Any. Without doubt. 

Soc. But concerning the same things tell me again this. In 
sending him to the physicians we say we should do well, if 
we wished to make him a good physician. Now when we 
say this, do we not mean, that we should act with prudence 
in sending him to tRose, who make that art their profession, 
rather than to those who do not; and who making for them- 
selves a remuneration fog this very thing, put themselves forth 
as the teachers of any one willing to Bo and learn. Is it not 
from looking to these matters that we shogld do well in send- 
ing him ? 

Any. Yes. 


firmed by the best MS. Flor. x., even Stalbaum is dis to adopt ; 
afthough “he has Icft aéré¢ in the text, misled by the subtleties of Butt- 
mann’s defence Of aéréc. f 

“ Both Buttmann and Stalbaum confess that nothing can be said for 
certain of the person to whom Plato alludes. 
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Sec. Hence in the case of music, and the other (arts), the 
same things (take place). And it is a great folly for us, if we 
wish to make any one a flute-player, to be willing to send him 
not to such as profess to teach the art, and to make — by 
it; but, to give trouble to some other persons, and to look for 
his learning from those, who do not profess to be teachers, 
and have not one pupil in that branch of instruction, which 
we think proper that the person, whom we send, should 
learn. Does not this seem to you to be very unreasonable ? 

Any. Yes, by Jupiter, and ignorance to boot. 

[28.] Soc. You say well. Now then you may consult in 
common with me about this guest of yours, Meno here. For 
he tuld me some while ago, Anytus, that he had a longing for 
that wisdom and virtue, through which men govern well both 
their household and the state, and pay attention to their pa- 
rents, and know how to receive both their countrymen and 
foreigners, and.to send them away in a manner worthy of a 
good man. Consider then, to what persons (about to teach) 7° 
this virtue, should we in sending him correctly send. Is it 
not clear that, according to the reasons (detailed) just now, 
(we should send him) to those who profess to be teachers of 
virtue, and publicly proffer themselves common to ahy one 
of the Greeks desirous to learn; after fixing the price, and 
making it a matter of business. 

Any. Of what persons, Socrates, are you speaking ? 

Soc. You surely know that these are they whom men call 
sophists. 

Any. O Hercules! speak fair words, Socrates. On none. 
of my relations, or family, or friends, or fellow-citizens, or 
foreign guests, may ever such a madnc-s seize, as to go and be 
spoiled by them. For those fellows «se clearly the bane and 
corruption of their agsociates. 

Soc. How say you, Anytys? Are they the only men among 
those who, so widely different frota all the rest, profess the 
knowledge of doing something benefici .1, and yet do not only 
not improve, as éthers do, what one pu:#into their hands, but 

® Bekk. raéray.qiv Thv agerpy oxdre. Stephens was the ‘iat @ re-' 
mark a defect here, Rojugal out by the version of Ficinus—“ ad OR ' po- 
tissimum hujus comparande virtutis gratia hunc mittere d ee nce 
he would read Ard ratrny ody—Sydenham suggested the insertivh of 


dddovrac or pabnodpuevoy after dpsryy.—Biester, whom Stalbaum fol- 
lows, considers the accusative to be — absolutely. 
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on the contrary, spoil it? and do they think fit openly to make 

money for themselves for this? [29.] For my pret, I know 

not how to believe you. For I know that one man, Protagoras 

(by name), has acquired singly more wealth from this wisdom, 

than both? Phidias, who has produced works so conspicu- 

ously beautiful, and ten other statuaries besides. Indeed it is a 

prodigy you are telling me; if when the menders of old shoes 

and the patchers of old clothes could not escape for thirty days 

from being publicly known, if they returned the clothes or 

shoes in a worse condition than they received them, and if 
they did so, they would soon perish by hunger ; yet, that Pro- 

tagoras should undiscovered corrupt the whole of Greece by 
sending away his associates even worse men than he reccived 

them, and this for above forty years. For I think he was 

near seventy years of age when he died, after having passed 

forty in his profession. ‘And during all that time he never 

ceased being in high repute, even to this day; and not only 

Protagoras (met with this success), but very many others, 

some born prior to him, and some still living. Shall we then 

say, according to your account, that they knowingly deceived 

and corrupted the youth, or that they did so unconscious of 
it to themselves? Shall we deem those to be so much out of 
their senses, who, some say, were the wisest of mankind ? 

Any, They are far from being out of their senses, Socrates. 
Much rather so are those youths, who give them money ; and 
still more so than the youths are their relations in committing 
them to such men; but most so of all are the states that suffer 
them to come thither, and do not drive out a person, whether 
foreigner or citizen, who endeavours to do any such thing. 

[80.] Soc. Has any of the sophists done you, Anytus, any 
injury ? or why are you so hard upon them? 

Any. I have never, by Jupiter, associated with one of them 
myself; nor would I suffer any person who belonged to me to 
do so. 

Soe. You have no experience at all thenvof those men. 

Any. And never fay I have. 

Soc. How then should you know, O happy man, respect- 
ing this matter, whether it has any goof or harm, when you 
hafe no experience of it at all? 


_% Pekk. @ediay ye. Heindorf suggested re, and so Stalbaum from the 
best MS. Flor. Xe 
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Any. Easily enough. For I know what sort” of fellows 
they are, Whether I have any experience or not of them. 

Soc. Perhaps you are a prophet, Anytus. Since how other- 
wise you could know respecting them, I should, from what 
you say yourself, much wonder. But we were not inquiring, 
what the persons are, to whom Meno might go, and bétome a 
bad man. For let these, if you will, be the sophists. But 
now speak to us of those‘others; and do an act of kindness 
to this hereditary friend of yours, by telling him to what per- 
sons in this great city he may go and become worthy of note 
for that virtue which I was just now detailing. 

Any. But why did you not.tell him yourself? - 

Soc. What persons I conceived to be the teachers of these 
things I have told already. But I happen to have said no- 
thing (to the purpose), as you inform me. * And perhaps 
there is something in what you say.78 Now, therefore, do you 
in your turn tell him to whom of the Athenians he should go. 
Mention the name of whomsoever you like. 

[31.] Any. What need is there of hearing the name of 
any one man? For whomsoever of the men of honour and 
virtue among the Athenians he may meet, there is not one of 
them who would not make him a better man, than the sophists 
would, if he will be but persuaded. 

Soc. But did these men of honour and virtue become such 
spontaneously, and without having learnt from any man (to 
be so)? and are they able to teach others, what they were 
never taught themselves ? 

Any. They, I presume, learnt from their predecessors, being 
men of honour and virtue. Or think vou that many excellent 
men have not been produced in this cuy? 

Soc. I think, Anyjys, that there are in this city men excel- 
lent in political affairs, and that there have been still not less 
go than there are. Byt wefo they good teachers of their own 
virtue? For it js “this, about which >ur present discourse 
happens to be; sot whether good mèn gre at present here or 
not; nor whether sueh have been produced formerly @but , 


Steph. of. Wolf would read olor, found subsequently in 4 two 
best MSS. Flor. x. and Coisl. He got the idea from Ficinifs’ “ q Kles 
bunt.” Buttm. and Stalb. are content with of. nee 
. 78—78 These words were, before the time of Bekker, assigned to Anytus. 
But he gave them to Socrates, on the faith of Ficinus’ version. 
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whether virtue is to be taught or not, we have been for a long 
time considering: and in considering that questién, we are 
come to consider this, whether those excellent men, either of 
the present or former (day), knew how to hand over to another 
that virtue, by which they themselves were good; or whether 
this cannot be handed over to, or received by, one man from 
another. This it is, which we have been long examining, I 
and Meno. [32.] Consider then the question in this manner, 
according to your own argument. Would you not say that 
Themistocles was a good man? 

Any. Yes, the best of all. 

Soc. And would you not then (say), that, if ever any other 
man was the teacher of his own virtue, he was one ? 

Any. I suppose so, if he wished it. 

Soc. But would he not have wished, think you, for some 
‘others to become men of honour and virtue, and especially his 
own son? Or do you think that he envied his son, and did de- 
signedly not hand over to him that virtue, in which he himself 
was excellent? Have you not heard that Themistocles caused” 
his son Cleophantus to be taught to be® a good horseman ? 
For example, he remained standing upright upon horses, and 
upright (too) upon horses he threw a javelin, and performed 
many other surprising feats, in which his father had caused 
him to be instructed; and that he made him skilled in such 
accomplishments as are connected with the having good 
teachers? Have you not heard this from the elderly people ? 

Any. I have heard it. 

Soc. No one then would have accused his son of being 
of an evil nature. 

Any. Perhaps nota 

Soc. But what is this? That Cleophantus, the son of The- 
mistocles, became a good and a wise man, as did his father, have 
you ever heard this from ‘any person, cjther young or old? 


19 On the difference between diddoxeay, “ to teath,” and dcddcnecOat, 
(middle, ) “ to cause to be taught,” see Porson on Med. 297, who might 
hav@ said the same of wa:devev and wadedecdar, as shown here. But, 
as Porson confesses, the difference is sometimes neglected. 

3 Bekk, iwria piv ididd=aro. But pèv has no meaning here. Syden- 
ham was the first to see that piy is an error for elva, found correctly in 
the Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Mep? Aperijc, $ 3, whero this part of the 
Meno is copied almost verbatim. Stalbaum indeed refers to irwiag ply 
idiéakey here, in § 33. But there too alva: has dropt out after piv. 
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Any. No indeed. . 

Soc. Do we imagine then that he wished to bring up his 
own son in such studies, and yet, in the wisdom where he 
himself was wise, not to make his son at all better than his 
neighbours, if virtue could be taught ? 

Any. By Jove, perhaps not. 

[33.] Soe. Such a teacher of virtue then is this one of 
yours, whom you yourself acknowledge to have been amongst 
the best men of former times. And now let us consider an- 
other, Aristides, the son of Lysimachus. Do you not confess 
that he was a good man? 

Any. I do entirely. 

Soc. And did not he too give his son Lysimachus?! the 
best education at Athens, so far as depended on teachers?’ 
and do you think he made him a better man than any one 
whatsoever? For you have associated with him, and you 
see what sort of a man he is.°? But if you wish (another), 
you know that Pericles, a man of such lofty bearing and 
wisdom, bred up his two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

Any. I do. 

Soc. These, as you know yourself, he taught to be horse- 
men not inferior to any of the Athenians; and he instructed 
them in music and gymnastics, and the rest of accomplish- 
ments that depend on art, so as to be inferior to none. But 
had he no wish to make them good men? I believe he had 
the wish; but I suspect it to be impossible (to teach virtue). 
And that you may not think that a few persons, and the most 
humble in means® of the Athenians, were incompetent for- 

*! It was common amongst the Athenians to give the eldest son the 
name of his grandfather; so that two nam: ~ were continued alternately 
in the same family. 

* We find nothing more of this Lysimachus, than what Plutarch states, 
that the Athenians, out Of respect for the memory of his father, who died 
poor, gave him a guall landed estato, g sum o monay in hand, and a 
trifling ion. Hé is one of the speakers, however, in Plato’s Laches, 
where he complaing that his father, Arigi: , had too much indulged 
him in leading qn idig and luxurious lifo, and, ^y giving himself up wholly 
to state affaiss, had negigcted his son’s edycation. S. ê 

ès By ¢avddrdrove Sydenham, Gtdike, and Schleiermachng, vAder-* 
stand meanness of births which, though, applicable to Themistoge and 
perhaps to Aristidpy, could not be said of Pericle-, who o} his 
mother’s side of'a high family, By comparing howgver a little velow 
Govervdldng paŭğhoç Fy ral ove'joay aire wAtioror sho, it would seem 
_ that gavdordroug is here “the most humble in means.” 
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such an affair, consider that Thucydides®™ likewise brought 
up his two sons, Melesias and Stephanus, and educated them 
well in other respects, and particularly in wrestling the best 
of the Athenians. For he intrusted one to Xanthias, and the 
other to Eudorus; and these (two) were thought to be the 
best wrestlers of that time. Do you not remember this? 

Any. I do by hearsay. 

[34]. Soe. Is it not plain then, that he would never have 
taught his children those things, in the teaching of which he 
must have been put to expense, and not have taught them to 
be good men, which would have required him to spend 
nothing, if sych a thing could be taught? But Thucydides 
perhaps was of very humble means, and had not very many 
friends among the Athenians and their allies. (It was not so.) 
For he was of a noble family, and had great influence in the 
city and in the other Grecian states; so that if this could be 
taught, he might have found out a person, either one of his 
own countrymen or a foreigner, who might have made his 
sons virtuous, if, through his superintendence of the state, he 
had no leisure himself. But I fear, friend Anytus, that 
virtue is a thing not to be taught. 

Any. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak ill of persons 
with great facility. But I would advise you, if you are 
willing to hearken to me, to be on your guard. For in 
another city too it is perhaps more easy to do a man mischief. 
than good; but in this it is especially so; and I think you 
are sensible of it yourself. 

[35.] Soc. Anytus seems to me to be angry, Meno. And 
I am not at all surprised at it. For, in the first place, he 
thinks I am speaking ill of those very persons; and then 
he considers himself to be one of them. But if he should 
ever know what it is to spenk ill (of others), he will cease 
to be angry ; But at present he is ignorant of it. Do you then 
tell me, are there not amongst us men of honour and virtue ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Sge. And are thése men willing to offer themselves to 

*youths as teachers? and to confess hoth that they are teachers 
and that virtue is to be taught? 


“ This Thucydides was not the historian, but a politician of the aris- 
tocratical perry et Athens, and the opponent of Pericles, who favoured the 
democratic. S. 
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Meno. By Jupiter, Socrates, they do not. But you may 
hear them (saying) at one time that it is to be taught, at 
another, not. 

Soc. Shall we say then that these men are teachers of that 
thing, about which they are not agreed? 

Meno. I think not, Socrates. a 

Soc. Well; but do those sophists, who alone proclaim 
themselves teachers, appear to you to be so? 

Meno. It is for this, Socrates, that I especially admire 
Gorgias, because you would never hear him making such 
professions. On the contrary, he laughs at the others, when- 
ever he hears them making such a promise; _ d conceives 
that he ought to make men powerful in speaking. 

Soc. Do not then the sophists seem to you to be teachers 
(of virtue) ? 

Meno. I know not, Socrates, what to say. For I have 
suffered myself, what the many do. Sometimes I think they 
ure, and sometimes, not. 

Soc. But you know, that not only to yourself and the others 
versed in civil affairs, it seems at one time that this is to be 
taught, and at another, not; and you know that the poet 
Theognis says the very same thing. 

Meno. In what verses ? 

[36.] Soc. In his Elegiacs ;* where he says, 


With some drink thou and eat, and with some sit, 
Ahd pleasant be to those, whose power’s far known : 
Good from the good thou’lt learn; but with the bad 
Mixing, thou’lt lose the good thoughts once thine own. 


Do you perceive that in these (verses) he speaks of virtue às 
ì thing to be taught? 
+ Meno. So it appears. 
* Sac. And yet in Aher verses he says, passing on a little 
urther, that 
If wisdom cpuld be made and placed . . man, 
hey, who could accomplish this, 
Many and great gewafds would carry off; 
nd 


(SV. 33 and foll., ed. Bekker. They are quoted Jikewise by Xenophon 
l M, 8S, 1. 2, 20. i 
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From a good sire no bad son e'er womd come, 
To words of wisdom listening; but thuu’lt no’er 
By teaching make the bad a virtuous man. . 


Do you observe, that in speaking upon the same subjects, he 
contradicts himself ? 
* Meno. So it appears. 

Soc. Can you tell me then of any other thing whatever, 
of which they, who profess to be teachers, are not only not 
held by others to be teachers, but who (confess) to be ignorant 
of it themselves, and who act like knaves in that very thing, 
which they profess to teach ; and where they, who are allowed 
to be men offMonour and virtue themselves, at one time say 
it is to be taught, and at another, it is not? Those then, who 
are so tossed about in mind about any subject whatever, 
would you say are the master-teachers of it ? 

oe Meno. By Jupiter, not I. 

. If then neither the suphists, nor they who are men of 
honour and virtue themselves, are teachers of this thing, it is 
plain there can be no others beside. 

Meno. I think there can be none. 

Soc. But if no teachers, then no scholars. 

Meno. I think the matter is as you say. 

Soc, But we have agreed that the thing, of which there are 
neither teachers nor scholars, is not to be taught. 

Meno. We have agreed.- 

Soc. Of virtue then there appear no where any teachers. 

Meno, It is so. 

Soc. And if no teachers, then no scholars. 

‘Meno. It appears so. 

Soc. Virtue therefore cannot be taught. 

Meno, It seems so, f we have considered the matter rightly ; 
so that, Socrates, I am led to wonder whether there are any 
men really good; and if ghere age, what can be the manner 
of producing good men. 

Soc. We are in danger, O Meno! of beigg, both you and 
I, wen of no mark? and that Gorgias has not taught you 
sufficiently, nor Prodicus me. Above all things therefore we 
— to apply our minds to ourselves, dnd to seck a person, 
witb by dhe way at least would make ‘us better men. I say 
this with an eye to the inquiry lately made ; since it has 
escaped us ridiculously, that it is not only under the guidance 
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of science, that affairs are administered by men rightly and 
well; or, [if we should not grant that, (namely,) that it is not 
under the conduct of science only, but of sume other thing 
also, }® perhaps the knowledge of the means, by which men 
become good, has escaped us. 

Meno. How, Socrates, say you this? - 

[38.] Soc, In this way. Because, since we have rightly 
agreed that good men must be useful to us, this®? cannot be 
otherwise. Is it not so? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And that they will be useful, should they conduct 
affairs rightly, did we not well admit this ? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc, But are we like persons that have not rightly agreed, 
(in saying) that unless one is prudent, it is not possible to 
conduct (affairs) rightly ? 

Meno, Ilow say you rightly ? 

Soe. I will tell you. If a man, who knew the way to 
Larissa,’ or wherever else you please, were to walk, and act 
as a guide to others, would he not conduct them well and 
rightly ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. What if one had only a correct opinion about the way, 
but had never gone it himself, nor had any certain know- 
ledge of it, would not he also conduct (others) rightly ? 

Meno. To be sure. 

Soc. And so long as he had anyhow a correct opinion of 
things, of which the other man had a certain knowledge, he 
would not be at all a worse guide, tho' gh (only) surmising 
justly, and not knowing (clearly), thap the other with his 
(perfect) knowledge ?, 

Meno, Not at all ( worse). 

Soe. Correct opirfign, tifereforep with re to correct 
action, is not at ajl a worse guide that (nerfect) knowledge. 


* The Greek words forthe English within brackets are omitted bg ~'l 
the MSS. but the one used by Aldus; nor were they read by Ficin 

© Instead of rotré yi, Bre, the sense requires rourg y fre— 

% The road to Larissa is taken as an illustration, be: anse it was nest 
naer 2 Meno, who came from Pharsalus, a city of Thessaly, near 

arissa. S. 
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And this it is, which we omitted just now in considering 
what kind is the nature of virtue, when we said thdt prudenc 
only led to right action ; now this is correct opinion. 

Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. Correct opinion therefore is not at all less beneficis 

man than (certain) knowledge. 

Meno. In this respect, however, Socrates, it is; because he 
who has a (perfect) knowledge, would always attain hi 
object; but he, who had only a correct opinion, would some 
times attain it, and sometimes not. 

[39.] Soc. How say you? would not the man who has al 
ways a correct opinion, always attain (his object) so long a: 
he had a correct opinion ? 

Meno. It appears to me that he must; so that, this being 
the case, I wonder, Socrates, on what account it is that 
science is so much more valuable than correct opinion; and 
in what respect it is that one is this thing, and the other 
another. 

Soc. Do you know why you wonder? or shall I tell you? 

Meno. By all means tell me. 

Soc. It is because you never directed your mind to the 
images*? made by Dadalus. But perhaps you have nune of 
them amongst you. 

Meno. With what view do you say this? 

Soc. Because, if they are not fastened, they run away and 
become fugitives; but if they are fastened, they stay. 

Meno. And what then ? 

Soc. To possess one of his works unfastened, is, like the 
possessing a runaway slave, a matter of little valuc, because 
it does not remain. But fastened, it is of great value; for 
indeed they are works of great beauty. But why do I thus 
speak of them? It is with reference to true opinions. For true 
opinions likewise, so long %s they “abide, by us, arc a valuable 
possession, and procure for us all good things; but they are not 
willing to abide a loug time, for they run away from the soul 
of gman; so that they are of little valuc, until one has 


* To these automaton figures of Daedalus there is an allusion in 
rag) P a — eg — wonpara. Schol. in Lurip. 
ec. 828. Diod&. Sic. iv. 76. ausan. ii. 4, ix. 40. P : 
22. Tzetz. Chil. i. 19. Orpixx. ü — 
} 
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fastened them down by the reasoning respecting their cause.” 
And this, friend Meno, is reminiscence, as we before agreed. 
But when they are fastened down, in the first place they be- 
come (perfect) knowledge, and subsequently abiding. Now 
it is on this very account that (perfect) knowledge 1s @ thin 
more valuable than correct opinion; and it is by this bindir 
that (perfect) knowledge differs from correct opinion. 

Meno. By Jupiter, Socrates, it seems like to some such 
thing.?! 

[40.] Suc. And yet I speak thus, not as one knowing, but 
only frum conjecture. But that correct opinion and science 
are two different things, this I scem to myself not to con- 
jecture ; but if I should say I knew any thing else, (and there 
are but few things I would say I know,) I would set down this 
as one of those I do know. 

Meno. And you say rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, (say I) not rightly this too, that correct 
opinion, having the conduct of any work of action? what- 
ever, executes (her office) not at all worse than (perfect) 
knowledge ? 

Meno. And this too I think you say rightly. 

Soc. Correct opinion therefore is a thing not at all inferior 
to (perfect) knowledge, nor less beneficial with regard to 
action: nor is the man, who has a correct opinion, (inferior) 
‘to the man of (perfect) knowledge. 

Mena. It is so. 

Soc. And it has been agreed, that a good man is useful. 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. Since then it is not through (p: fect) knowledge alone 
that men can be good and useful to tueir country, (if there 
are any such men,) but by correct opinidh likewise ; and since 
neither of these existe to men by nature, [neither science nor 

* The Greek is airlag Aoyrop@, by a rational account of the cause; or 
by proving, how and tronswhat cause it is that -hey are true. For the 
cause of every truthgis some other truth, high r and more genera’, in 
which it is included.@ 8. r 

”! In the words, gos rogobry Ti, there is nothing to which duracan 
be referred. Ficinus has, “ congrua comparatio.” 

* In the Greck text r®Pipyow rii rpakewe is a com. ination of we ds 
not to be found elsewhere; moreover as jyeie@as governs a genitivesor 
dative, but not an accusative, perhaps Plato wrote syorgivg ixaorac Tic 


wpdKewe—d repydaZerat rd čpyov: and we shall thus recover the accusative 
required by adwepydZerat. 
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correct opinion];® or% do you think that either of tbem 
comes by nature? 

Meno. Not I. 

Soc. Since then they are not by nature, neither is it by 
nature that men could have been virtuous. 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. Since then (virtue comes) not by nature, we inquired, 
in the next place, whether it is to be taught. 

Meno. Just so. 

Soc. Did it not appear to us both, that it was to be taught, 
if virtue were wisdom ? 

Meno. It did. 

Soc. And that if it were to be taught, then (virtue) would 
be wisdom ? 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. And that, if there were any teachers, it could be a 
thing to be taught; otherwise, not ? 

Meno. Just so. 

Soc. But we have agreed that there are no teachers of it. 

Seno. It is so. 

Soc. We are agreed, therefore, that it is not to be taught, 
nor is it wisdom. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. But we agreed besides, that it was something good. 

Meno, Yes. 

Soe. And that whatever conducted affairs rightly was a 
thing beneficial. 

Meno. We did clearly. 

Soc. And that affairs are conducted rightly by these two 
things only, correct opinion and (perfect) knowledge ; by posg- 
sessing which a mantis a good guide. For what comes from 
fortune is not the effect of human guidance. But where a 
man is the guide to right, there qre these two, correct opinion 
and (perfect) knowledge. 

- Meno. 1 think so. 
The. words within brackets are evidently an ex i a 
“neither of these,” a fact Paad onr by D aa 
“ After À in the Greek, follow two words, ob8' ixierara, which 
vemari was the first to expunge; and though Sydenham, and even the 
morq recont miya, have adopted the idea, they have failed to show how 
they — be found here. There is hero evidently some decp-scated 

p ° 
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[41.] Soc. Now since (virtue) is not to be taught, it is not 
the effect.ef (perfect) knowledge. i 

Meno. It appears it is not. 

Soc. Of the two things then, good and serviceable, one 
has been set loose, nor can (perfect) knowledge be a guide in 
the administration of civil affairs. 

Meno. I think it cannot. 

Soc. Not therefore as being wise in any wisdom, did such 
men take the lead in the state, as Themistocles, and the rest, 
of whom Anytus here has just now spoken. And for this very 
reason they were not able to make others such as themselves ; 
because it was not through (perfect) knowledge they were such. 
. Meno. The case, O Socrates, seems to be as you represent it. 

Soc. If then it is not by (perfect) knowledge, it follows it 
is by correct opinion ; of which politicians making an use, re- 
gulate states, being men not at all superior in wisdom to oracle- 
singers and divine prophets; for these also utter many true 
sayings, but know nothing of what they utter. 

Meno. This scem to be very near the fact. 

‘Soc. Ia it not meet then, O Meno, to call these men divine, 
who, without possessing a mind concerning what they do and ` 
say, direct many and great things aright ? 

Meno. By all means. 

Soc. Rightly then should we call those men divine, whom 
we just now mentioned, the oracle-singers and the prophets, 
and all poetical persons. And not the least divine of such 
persons should we say that statesmen are, and no less enthu- 
siasts, being inspired divinely, and possessed by the divinity, 
when in their speeches they direct -ight many and great 
affairs, without knowing any thing of what they are saying. 

Meno. Certainly we should. : 

Soc. And even wemen, Meno. call good men divine; and 
the Lacedsemoniang whey they ggJebrate with encomiums 
any brave man, say; Y This is a siivine :..an.”™ 

Menc. And ty appear, O Soqates, to speak justly too. 
_And'yet, perbap. tus here is offended at what you qiy. 

_ Soe. I care not. [42] With him, Meno, we shall ¥ we? 
‘adine discourse at affother time. But if w.. duriag’all .his 


® 
~ On this expression, Casaubon on Athenæus. viij. p. efi, refers to 
Aristot, Eth. Nicom. vii. 1, where it appears that Lacedamonians said 
Xaloc avo in their own dialect. 
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convergation, have inquired and spoken correctly, virtue can 
neither come by nature, nor yet be taught, but by a divine 
fate is present to those, with whom it is present, without 
intelligence; unless amongst statesmen there be such a per- 
son as is able to make another man a statesman; and if 
there be, he might almost be said to be such among the living, 
as Homer tells us Tiresias is among the dead; where, speak- 
ing of him, he says, [Od. x. 495,] that he alone, of those in 
Hades, was intelligent; but (the rest), like shadows, flitted. 
The same thing would forthwith” such a man be, with respect 
to virtue, as a true thing is compared with shadows. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak most beautifully. 

Soc. From this reasoning then, Meno, it appears to us that 
to whom virtue is present, it is present by a divine fate. But 
on this point we shall then know the truth, when, previous to 
our inquiries by what means is virtue present to men, we set 
about searching first, what virtue is by itself. But it is now 
time for me to go some where else. And do you, since you 
are persuaded yourself on these points, persuade also your 
guest Anytus here, in order that he may thus become more 
mild; so that, should you persuade him, it is possible for you 
to do some service to the Athenians likewise. 


s None have ns yet satisfactorily explained, nor could they explain, the 
meaning of etic, forthwith." Buttmann says that er òç dy tin is 
to be rendered “would immediately appear to be,” as if eiðòç were 
meant merely to draw an uilerence. 
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Puato, having proved in the Meno the —— of teachiny 
virtue, in opposition to Gorgias, who boasted he could do it, has in 
this dialogue shown how equally incompetent were the Sophists of 
the schools of Protagoras and Prodicus to teach any of the arts and 
sciences, which they not only said they knew, but the knowledge of 
which they proclaimed they had the power to impart. For, like 
some of the schoolmen of the middle ages, they were wont to speak 
“de omnibus rebus ét quibusdam aliis," with the view of showing. 
as Horace has recorded, that a Sophist could with equal readiness 
become a cobbler or a king; while to their vaunted universality of 
attainments may be applied the well-known lines of Juvenal in S. 
iii. 73—77, who drew his information partly from personal observa- 
tion, and partly probably from the perusal of this dialogue of Plato, 
or the Clouds of Aristophanes; between which there is a curious 

incidence, as remarked by Winckelmann in the Prolegomena to 
bite Euthydemus, p. xlv. 


Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 

Promptus et [swo torrentior. Ede. quid illum 

Es- putes? Quemvis hominem secum attulit ad nos, 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geamctres, Pi or, Aleiptes, 
Augur, Scheenobates, Medicus, Magu-. Omnia novit. 
In genius quick, of desperate impudench, 

Ready in specch, gnd 1 Tswns dashing 

More torrent-lice, what think you is he ? say. 

He with himselfbrings whomsoc'er you will, 
Grammarian, Ora@or, Geomcetrician, 

Painter, oilp Wrestler, Soothsayer, Ropedancer, 
Physician, Conjurer. Al things he knows. 


; d 
With regard to the miittér of the dialogue, its object is to sh. 
hat the subtleties, on which the Sophista relied to prove and d.»- 
rove the same propositions, were in their hands only a play u 
rords; and that, like all such — of misplaced Ingenuity, they 
auld Iead to no practical and usecfial results on questions relating to 
vot. NI. E 
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intellectual wisdom or political well-being ; on both of which con: 
joined depends the happiness of man. i 

With respect, however, to the manner in which the subject i 
treated, Plato has here, as in the Hippias Major, given up occasion 
ally the character of the serious philosopher and assumed that o 
the laughing one. For, as Horace says— 


Ridiculum acri ; 
Fortius ac melius plerumque secat res— 


A knotty point oft ridicule assails 
Strongest and best, where reason nought prevails— 


a doctrine derived, it would scem, from Socrates, who says in Plate 
Legg. vii. p. 816, D., that without the aid of ridicule one cannol 
even in serious matters arrive at the truth. 

Did, however, the ridiculous specimens of the subleties of thc 
Sophists rest upon the testimony of Plato alone, we might perhap 
have fancied, that to heighten the effect, he chose to draw rather a 
caricature than a portrait of the persons, whose pursuits he believed 
_ to be worse than useless, absolutely mischievous. But we have the 

evidence of Aristotle to show that the picture is not overcharged. 
For in his treatise “On the Disproofs of Sophists,” he has alluded 
to some of the instances produced by Plato; which he would 
scarcely have done, had they not been known as facts rather than 
as fictions. In truth, it may be said of the Sophists of Greece, in 
Whose schools the orators learnt the rudiments of their art, what 
Gay has sung in his Fables respecting the barristers of more 
recent times— 


I know you lawyers can with case 

Twist words and meanings as you please; 
And language, by your skill made pliant, 
Can bend to favour every client. 


They, however, who wish to sce even a greater abuse of the 
Sophists of Greece than is to be found in the dialogis of Plato, 
may turn to Mitchell's Preliminary Dissertation to his translation, 
or transformation rathér, of Aristophanes; where the writer's zeal 
has, as is often the case, outstripped his disgretion. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


CRITO, SOCRATES, EUTHYDEMUS,'’ DIONYSODORUS, 
CLINIAS, CTESIPPUS. 


CRITO. 


[1.] Wno was he, Socrates, with whom you were con- 
versing yesterday in the Lyceum? where? so great a crowd 
stood around you, that though I approached, desirous to hear, 
I could hear nothing clearly. However, leaning over? I looked 
down, and it seemed to me that it was a stranger with whom 
you were conversing. Who was he? 

Soe. About which of them, Crito, are you inquiring? for 
there was not one, but two. 

Cri. Ite whom I mean, sate the third from you on your 
right hand; but in the midst of you was a youth,‘ the son of 
Axiochus, who appeared to me, Socrates, tc have made a great 
progress,” and does not differ much in age from our Crito- 


s 

* Although Euthydemus, Dionysodorus, Clinias, and Ctesippus do not 

actually speak, yet their mes are given here, as they are reported to 
have taken a part in the qonversagon, 

* The MSS. vary betwagn } and g. Heindorf, fter showing that 5 

could not be used hae, wished to read wodte ya. He should have 

adopted 3. found in magy MSS., * where,” which Sjalbaum without reasc™ 


rejects, i 

3 Budwus expidins — by “standing on tiptoe and lean Ai 
aver.” But the word dediBaryeag, or something like it. wnewering í 
“ standing on tip-toe,” cuyld hardly be omitted. 

* His name was Clinias. Sco § 10. g 

® The verb drdedwelvat, is generally applied to “having made a pro- 
gross in art,” but here it rofors to statur 


£ 2 
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bulus; though that one? is weazen-faced,® but this one lanky 
but of a fair and engaging aspect. e 

Soc. This is Euthydemus, Crito, about whom you are in- 
quiring: but he who sate by mo, on my left hand, was his 
brother Dionysodorus, who also partook of the discourse. 

[2.]? Cri. I know neither of them, Socrates. 

Soc. They are some new wisdom-mongers, as it appears. 

Cri. Whence do they come; and what is their wisdom ? 

Soc. They are of a race some where hence, IE think of 
Chius; but they migrated to Thurii,!? and having fled from 
thence, are dwelling for many years about these parts. But 
as to your inquiry (respecting) their wisdom, it is wonderful, 
Crito; they are indeed all-wise."’ Sinee even Lhave not hither- 
to known they were paneratiasts : for they are skilled in every 
kind of contest ; not after the manner of the brother panerati- 
asts of Acarnania: for these are able to contend with their 
body alone; but those, in the first place, are most powerful in 
body, and excel in the contest, which consists in vanquishing 
all men. For they are very skilful themselves in contending 


* Who, as stated in § 41, was new an adult. 

7 By éxeivog, “that one,” Stalbaum understands Clinias, and by ofrag, 
“this one,” Crtubulus: but Heindort, by éxetvee, Critebulus; while 
Winekelmann refers orog ty Euthydemus. For the reasons that Jed 
these scholars to snch ditterent cometusiens, the inquisitive seader must 
turn to their respective: notes. 

* The Greek words aeXqgone and rpodepiy, Lhave translated  weazen- 
faced" and “lanky,” as being perhaps the nearest meanings in English. 
From the contlicting statements of Greek lexicon scaphers and scholiasts 
it is evident that the words have never been thoroughly understood. Pi- 
cinus has “ ille aridivris quudam corporis habitu, iste grandions specimen 
pre se ferre videtur.” i 

° On the reading and®%rrangement of the words, spoken by Crito and 
Socrates respectively, Heindort, Winekeimang, and Stalbaum all differ. 

® Thurh, or Thurinm, was n town in the southern part of Italx. to 
which the Athenians sent a celony, ang with which a communication was 
long kept up by the mother country. e 

" Here, too, critics ditter, [have followed Stalifinm, although the pas- 
sige is not even now w@rrect, 

The contest called mayepariov is deseret by Lucian as the union 
of boxing and wrestling; during the lattér of which the combatants were 
on the ground; but by A. Gellius as simply as ud-up pugilistic encounter. 
Lician’seccount is the moro correct, as may be inferred from Aristoph. 


Bip. 863. 
Of these brother pancratiasts nothing, says Heindorf, is known olse- 


where. 
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with their weapons, and they know how to impart their skill 
to any othar person who will pay them. In the next place, 
they are most powerful in judicial contests, and are able 
both tu contend themselves, and instruct others, to speak and 
write speeches suited for courts of justice. [3.] Formerly 
they were terrible in these things alone; but now they have 
put a finish to their pancratiastic art; for the kind of contest, 
which was left by them undone, they have now completed, so 
that no one is able to lift (a hand) against them; so skilful 
have they become in verbal contests, and in confuting what- 
ever happens to be said, whether it be true or false. I have 
a mind therefore, Crito, to put myself under these men; for 
they say that in a short time they can make any other person 
whatever skilled in the very same things. 

Cri. But fear you not, Socrates, for your age, that you are 
already too old ? 

Soc. By no means, Crito, as I have a suflicicnt argument 
and consolation against fear. For these very men, so tu say," 
have, though old, begun the study of this wisdom, which I am 
longing for, in the art of contending. For last year, or the 
year before last, they were not wise in the least. [4.] But 
of one thing only I am afraid, lest I should bring disgrace 
upon these strangers, as I do upon the harper Connus, the 
son of Metrobius, who teaches me even now to play on the 
harp. The boys, therefore, who are my school-fellowa, on 
secing me, laugh, and call Connus the teacher of old men. 
Lest therefore some one should reproach these strangers with 
the very same thing, and they, dreading this, should be 
unwilling to receive me, I have, Crito, , ersuaded other old 
men tu go thither as my school-fellow:; and here also I 
will endeavour to persuade others; and do you frequent the 
school with us."5 Perhaps too, as an allurement, we may 
' M The words “so to say,” have no meaning here, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 219, where I proposed t read ee éxog simeir, 
' @poyéporre, in allusida to the Homeric word foun: in TA. ¥. 793, and e~- 
plained by yhpal dpe in Od. O. 356. Others sould prefer pethan: wç 
troc eixeiv, Niorope ovre, Xa coming nearer to eiei» ytpovre. 

i$ Bekk. cai ob ri wov ovpgotwn: where Heindorf correct! ong. i 
to rov, thus united to an ifiperative. But he did nut se tiat Plat@&pr - 
hably wrote cal ob y', & rai, cungoira, for thus Socrates would facetiotSiy 
address Crito, who was, like himself, an old man, as ceboy. Stalbaum 
seems to approve of Winckclmann’s cai oò ri où cvpoorge. For Ficinus 


has * Sed cur non et tu venis?” Or we might read cai ad (ri 0’ 06 ;) 
supgoira. “ And do you, (why not ?) come along with me.” 
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bring your sons to them; for having a hankering after them, 
they will, I know, instruct even us. o 

Cri. There is nothing to hinder us, Socrates, if it seems 
good to you. But first tell me what is the wisdom of these 
men, that I may know what it is we shall learn. 

Soe. You shall quickly hear, since I cannot say that I did 
not attend to them; for I paid great attention, and very well 
remember what they said; and I will endeavour to relate the 
whole to you from the beginning. [5.] For, by some act of 
a god, I had seated myself alone in the Apodyterium'* where 
you saw me: and I had it just in my mind to rise up; but as 
_ I-was rising up, there was the accustomed signal of my 
Genius. I therefore sat down again; and soon after those 
two, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, entered, and with them 
many others, disciples, it seemed to me; and having entered, 
they sauntered about in the covered course (of the gymnasium). 
But they had not yet gone two or three rounds, when Clinias 
entered, who you say, and say truly, has made a great pro- 
gress. Behind him there were many others his lovers, and 
Ctesippus too, a youth of the district of Pwanen,'! very 
beautiful and good naturally, except that he was saucy in 
consequence of his youth. Clinians, therefore, seeing me from 
the entrance sitting alone, came straight towards me, and sate 
down on my right hand, as you say. [6.] And Dionysodorus 
and Euthydemus perceiving him, at first stopped and con- 
versed with each other, looking at us on this side and on that 
—for I beheld them very attentively—and then advancing, 
they sate down, Euthydemus by the youth, and the other 
(Dionysodorus) by me, on my left hand. The rest seated 
themselves just as cach happened to do. These therefure I 
embraced, not having seen them for some time. After this, 
I said to Clinias, These men, Euthydenfus and Dionysodorus, 
O Clinias, are wise not ig smallebut in great things. For 
they know every thing pertaining to wir, d) whatever he. 
who would be a good gencral, ought (to know), the arrange- 
ment and managemcRt of cncampments,!* and whatever is to be 
‘aught for engaging with weapons ° and they know too how 


That of the i i i 
cised put orth, in which those who bathed or exer- 


1” One of the districts into which Athens was divided. 
From the omission of these words, not found ia the version of 
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to render a person able to assist himself in courts of justice, 
when any ene injures him. (7.] For thus speaking, however, 
I was held in contempt by them ; and both therefore laughed, 
lovking at each other. And Euthydemus said, We no longer 
engage in these matters as being serious, Socrates, but s3 of 
secondary moment. And I being astonished said, Your 
(serious) studies must indeed be beautiful, if such great 
affairs are of secondary moment with you. Now by the gods 
inform me, what is this beautiful study (of yours).—We 
think, Sucrates, said he, that we are able of all men to teach 
virtue in the best and quickest manner.—O Jupiter! I re- 
plied, what a mighty thing are you telling! From whence 
did you get this windfall?'? I had hitherto conceived of you, 
for the most part, as I just now said, that you were very skil- 
ful in this,” to fight in arms; and this I have said respecting 
you. For when you first tarried here, I remember, you 
publicly boasted of this. But now, if in reality you possess 
this science, may you be propitious. For I invoke you, as if 
you were gods, entreating you to pardon?! what I have before 
said. But see, Euthydethus and Dionysodorusa, if you have 
boasted truly: for it is by no means wonderful, from the 
magnitude of the boast, that a person should PEAS 
Rest assured, Socrates, that it is so, they replied.—I therefore 

usider you (said 1) much more blessed in this possession, 
than is the great king?? in his empire. But tell me thus 
much, whether you intend to exhibit this wisdom? or how 
have you determined ?—We are here, Socrates, for this very 
purpose, as being about to exhibit and to teach, if any one is 
willing to learn. But that all, who do .at possess (wisdom), 
will be willing to learn, I àm a guarante:: first, I myself (am 
willing), and next, Clinias here; and in addition to us, 
Ctesippus and all therest here—and I pointed out to him the 


Ficinus, it is evident thateI'aylor made his Engl. ıı translation not from 
the Greek, but the Igatin merely. 

'* The word ippafoy was applicd to any thing of value found’: the 
road, over which ‘Eppe ws the presiding deity. ` 

* So Routh, whom Heindarf and Stalbaum, strango to say, eM v. ' 
But to me the words are ;€rfectly unintelligible, For it is abenrd'to »1.,.- 
pose that the speaker would himself explain roũro by iv © rAoic paxgcwat. 

% It is evident that Socrates is speaking ironically. For otherwise he 
need not have prayed for pardon. 

2 Of Persia: so Meno, § 11. 
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lovers of Clinias, who happened to be standing round us: for 
Ctesippus at that time was sitting nt n distance from Clinius. 
And as it seemed to me,” Euthydemus, while he was discours- 
ing with me, did by his stooping forward darken Ctesippus’s 
view of Clinias, who was seated in the middle of us. [9.) 
Ctesippus therefore wishing to see his boy-love, and at the 
same time curious to hear, was the tirst to leap up, and stood 
directly opposite to me. Thus too the rest, when they saw 
him do so, stood around us, both the lovers of Clinias, and the 
friends of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. I thereture, point- 
ing them out to Euthydemus, informed him they were all 
ready to learn. And Ctesippus and the rest very readily ns- 
sented; and all of them in common exhorted him to exhibit 
the power of his wisdum. I therefore said, Do, FEuthydemus 
and Dionysodorus, by all means gratity these persons, and ex- 
hibit your wisdom for my sake. Now to demonstrate the 
must of the things pertaining to this subject will, it is evident, 
be no small labour; bnt tell me this, whether you are able to 
make him alone a good man, who is already persuaded that he 
ought to be instructed by you, or him also, who is not yet 
persuaded, through his not believing that virtue is a thing to 
be learnt, or that you are the teachers of it. Come then, (say, ) 
is it the business of the same art, to persuade a man thus 
affected, that virtue may be taught, and that you are the per- 
sons from whom one contd learn it the bests or is it of 
another ?—(10.] It is (the business), Soerates, said Dionyso- 
dorus, of the very same (art).—You therefore, Dionysmlorus, 
aaid I, can, the best of all men now existing, exhort to philo- 
sophy and the study of virtue.—We think we can. Socrates. 
—Of other things put off, I said, for another time the exhibi- 
tion, but show us Ufs now.  Persunde this youth that he 
ought to philosophize, and study virtue@ and gratify me, and 
all these here. For this dius happened go him, that both I, 
and all these, are desirous for him tos become the best (of 
men). He is the son of Axiochus, who ® descended from 
the Alcibiades of olden times, and the cousin of now-living 


o 
> Vulg, ipoi doxciv ùc, words which haw puzzled not a little the 
mogern editors; and no perhaps they did Firinus, who has omitted ipoi 
doxciv. Taflur’s version, which leads to ùc a’ 3 poi donez, will serm petha 
to sume to solve the difficulty. Stalbaum translates ipni domeiv, “as 
as I remember,” a meaning those words never have and could not have. 
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Alcibiades; and his name is Clinias. Bat he is still yougg, 
and we have a fear about him, as is reasonable in the case of 
a youth, lest some one should anticipate us, and by turning his 
mind to sume other pursuit, corrupt it. [11.] You are there- 
fore come most opportunely; and, if it mukes no differance 
to you, make a trial of the youth and converse with him be- 
fore ux—When I had thus spoken nearly these very words, 
Euthydemus replied with courage, and even with confidence, 
It makes no difference, Socrates, if the youth is but willing 
to answer.—Nay, I replied, he is accustomed to do this. For 
frequently do these coming ask many questions of, and discourse 
much with him, so that he is sufliciently bold tgganawer.”4 
But how, O Crito, shall I narrate to you cOrrectly what 
occurred after this? For it is no trifling labour to be able to 
take up and go through wisdom so boundless. So that I am 
compelled, ns poets are, in beginning the tale, to invoke the 
Muses and Mnemosyne. Euthydemug, then, began, I think, 
after some such manner. — Whether, O Clinias are the men 
who learn, the wise or the unwise? [12.] But the youth, 
through the greatness of the question, blushed, and being at 
a loss, looked at me. And I, perceiving he was flurried, 
said, Cheer up, Clinias, and answer boldly whatever seems 
good to you; for perhaps you will be benefited” to the 
greatest extent. Whereupon Dionysodorus, bending a little 
towards my ear, and with a smile on his countenance, said, I 
tell you beforehand, Socrates, that in whatever manner the 
youth may answer, he will be confuted. While he was thus 
speaking, Clinias happened to give an answer, so that it was 
not possible for me to exhort the you.. to be on his guard. . 
And he answered, that tho wise are those who learn, Euthy- 
demus, therefore, said, Do you call certĝin persons teachers, 


or not ?—He admitte Phe no ay, Are not then teachers 


the teachers of thosesthat learn? As, for instance, a harper 


‘and a grammarian were the teachers ot vou and other bova, 


and you were thir disciples. — IlIe assunted.— When yuu 


U The Greck is at pre:€nt, Sere irae Jappe rò — 
But since Ficinus translates, quucira consentaneum est, ut reaponde 3 
audeat,” he probablysfound % his MN, were fariv sicdc Cupair dv abr v 
awoxpived@at, BSo that it is likely he will have the boldness tg reply. 

2 The Greek ie wesel.  Ficin. “ juvabit.” From whence Buttmann 
suggested wpeAnos, the fut. middle in the sense of the fut. passive, 
wpednOjoe. 
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learned, therefore, you did not know what you were learning. 
—I did not—Were you then wise, when you were ignorant 
of these things ?—By no means.—If then you were not wise, 
you were ignorant ?— Entirely —You then, when learning 
what you did not know, learned them as being ignorant ?— 
The youth nodded assent.—The ignorant therefore learn,” 
O Clinias, and not the wise, as you think.—Ono his saying 
this, the followers of Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, just like 
a chorus on a signal given by the ballet-master, made a great 
uproar and laughed. Arid before the youth could recover his 
breath, Dionysodorus, taking him up, said well and cleverly ?7 
—But, Clinigg, when the grammarian says any thing by word 
of mouth, a the boys who learn what he so gives out, the 
wise or the unwise ?—The wise, said Clinias.—[14.] The wise 
therefore learn, and not the ignorant ; and you did not rightly 
just now answer Euthydemus.—On this, the admirers of these 
men laughed very loudly and made an uproar, struck with 
their wisdom; but the rest of us were amazed and remained 
silent. Euthydemua, therefore, perceiving our amazement, 
that we might yet still more wonder at him, did not let the 
lad go, but kept interrogating him; and, like skilful dancers, 
twisted his inquiries about the same thing in a double (maze),” 
and said, Whether do learners learn what they know, or what 
they do not know? And again Dionysodorus said to me in a 
whisper, This also, Socrates, is just such another question as 
the former.—O Jupiter, said I, even the former question ap- 
peared to be honourable to you.—We always ask, said he, Socra- 
tes, such-like questions, from which there is no escape. —{15.] 
Hence you appear to me, said I, to be in high repute amongst 
your disciples. In the mean time Clinias gave an answer to 
Euthydemus, that ledtners learn what they do not know. And 
Euthydemus interrogated him in the same manner as before. 
—Do you not, said he, know yqur letters ?—I do.—Do you 


6 
” Bekk. of duabeig dpa pavOdvovm. But afic dpa two MSS. insert 
gogoi, which Winckelmann first adopted, and afterhim Sualbaum. Why 
they did so is beyond my comprehension. 
These words Schiciermacher, Heiadorf, and Stalbaum refer to 
dvarvsoa. But Winckelmann more corre@ily, with Ficinus, to daded- 


mn 
allusion to : so-called kind d to remark, that in dcwAa thero 7 an 

ind of dance, mention : 
haps it was something like the modern waltz. SS 
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ot then know all ?—He acknowledged it.—When therefore 
ny one ro'itea any thing, does he not recite letters ?—He 
onfessed it.—Henve he. recites, said he, something of what 
‘ou know, if you know all (the letters).—This also he ac- 
:nowledged.— What then, said he, do you not learn that, 
vhich some one recites ?—He assented.”—But do you learn,” 
iot knowing your letters ?—I do not, (said he,) but I learn, 
iaving known them.?!—Do you not therefore learn what you 
now, if you know all the letters ?—H{e acknowledged it.— 
‘ence, said he, you have not answered rightly.—This had been 
ipoken-not violently? by Euthydemus, when Dionysodorus, 
aking up the discourse, as if it had been a ball, again aimed 
it the Ind as at a mark, and said, Euthydemus is deceiving 
rou, Clinias. [e For tell me, is it not to learn, to receive 
he science of that which any one learns ‘—Clinias assented. 
—But, tv know, said he, is it any thing else than to possess 
wience ?——He acknowledged (it was nothing else).—To know 
10t, then, is to not possess science.—He assented to this.— 
Whether then are the receivers of a thing, they who possess 
t already, or they who do not possess it?—They who do not 
ossess it.—Have you not then confessed that they who do 
10t know, are among those who do not possess ?-—He nodded 
assent.— They that learn, then, belong to those that receive, 
and not to those that possess.—He granted it.—They there- 
fore, Clinias, he said, learn, who know not; and not they who 
know. After this Euthydemus rushed to the third, as it were, 
wrestler-full, being about to throw down the youth. But 

seeing the lad just sinking, and wishing to give him a res- 
pite, lest he should exhibit cowardice befurs us,™ said, in order 


; ™ This answer is wanting in all the MSS. except the one used by Ficin., 
who translates “ Assensus est,” 

; * The Greek MSS. read, ò ĉè—pavôdyu. Ficinus’ version is “ dis- 
bis,” i. c. od ĝì—yuarbðdrhc. 

: 3 The word « Se waa ahaha by Routh into 9 «' Sc, but both seem to 
be reguired, or rather? what Plato perhaps wrote, 1} 8’ öc, eiĝùc rò eTug, 
parOavw, “I learn, said heghaving known their shape.” 2 - 

= | cannot understand part. Ficinus has“ Vix autem" _ 

3 Steph. carakaBeyv. inflorf suggested caraBaduy, adopted b“ 
Bekker and Stalbaum. But Winckelmann prefers the oid reading. Ry 
ho saw that Heindorf’s conjecture would make the cylocatiba of the 
words very disjointed. 

* This scems to bo the meaning of Hyiv dwoduduicae, But the pas- 
sage is probably corrupt, 
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‘to console him, Do not wonder, Clinina, if these discourses ap- 
pear to you to be unusual.™ [17.] For perhaps.you do not 
perceive what the two strangers are duing about you. ‘They 
are doing the same, that persons do in the initiation of the 
Corybantes, when they make an enthronement for him whom 
they are about to initiate; for there takes place the leading 
out to dance and sports, (as [ think you would understand) 
if you had been initiated in these mysteries, And now these do 
nothing else but dance, and, aa it were, sportively leap round, 
as if after this they would initiate you. Now therefore think 
that you have heard the first part of the sacred rites of so- 
phists. For, in the first place, as Prodicus says, it is neces- 
sary to learn the proper signification of words; whieh these 
strangers exhibit to you, because you have not perceived that 
men apply “to learn ” to a thing of this kind, when any one, 
having at first no knowledge respectitfg a thing, afterwards re- 
ceives the knowledge of it; and when any one, having this 
knowledge, doves by this very knowledge look into the very 
same thing, either while being done or being said. But they 
rather call this “to comprehend” than “to learn ;” although 
sometimes they call it “to learn.” But this, as they show, 
has lain hid from yon, that the same word is applied to per- 
sons affected in a contrary manner, both to him who knows, 
and to him who does net know. [18.] Similar to this is 
that which was in the second question; in which they asked 
you, whether men learn what they know, or what they do not. 
These indeed are the playthings of learning. Henee T say 
that these men are playing with you. But I call these a play- 
thing on this account; beeause, although some one may learn 
many, or even all such particulars as these, yet he would not 
in any respect know* better how things exist. However, by 
the difference of words he may play With men, tripping up 
and overturning what they asyrt; just as they do, who, 
drawing away the stools from under those, who are going to 
e 


= There is evidently something wrong here. Por the reaseminga of 
the ewn sophists more than seemed to be uninal. They were really ao. 
Hefice Winckelmann adopted from tive MSS. drnPeig for dyPsic. to 
which Stalbaum objects; for he did not see Bat the train of thought re- 
ga Ap not wonder if these unnanal reasons appear to be (rue. — 

n Greer, M7 Dwipa, et ao gaivovrat d\yMig dnc ol Adyar. 

= There's nothing in the Greek to answer to the version of Ficinus, 

“ Intelligere hec te arbitror,” words absolutely neccessary for tho sense. 
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ait down, are delighted and laugh, when they see him whom 
they have e verturned lying on his back. Consider therefore 
what has happened to you from these men as fun. But 
what is to follow, it is clear, they will exhibit to you as seri- 
ous concerns; and I will be their guide, that they may give 
what they promised me. For they said they would exhibit 
their exhortatory wisdom: but now, it appears to me, they 
have thought it was requisite first to play with you. 

[19.] ‘Thus far therefore, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
let it have been made a sport by you; and there is perhaps 
enough of it. But in the next place exhort the lad, and show 
how he must pay attention to wisdom and virtue. But first 
I will point out to you how I understand the matter, and what 
I desire to hear concerning it. If, then, I shall appear to you 
to do this in a simple and ridiculous manner, do not laugh at 
me; for, through a desire of hearing your wisdom, 1 will 
venture for a time to speak before you off-hand. Endure 
therefore to hear me, both you and your disciples, without 
laughing : but do you, O gon of Axiochus, answer me.— Do 
we not all then wish to do well? Or is this question one of 
the ridiculous, of which I was just now afraid? For surely 
it is stupid to ask questions of this kind; for who is there 
that does not wish to do well ?—There is no one that docs not, 
said Clinias.—[20.] Be it so, said I.—But in the next place, 
since we wish to do well, in what manner shall we do well ? 
Shall we say, if we have many good things? Or is this an- 
swer still more stupid than the former? for it is evident that 
this also must be the case.—He assented.—But come, what 
are the things, of those that exist, good fur us? Or does it ap- 
pear to be a thing neither difficult, nor }clonging to a solemn 
person,?’ to be at no loss® in this? kor every one will tell 
us that it is good to M rich; will they not ?—Certainly, said 
he.—And is it not also (goad) to begin health, to be beautiful, 
and to be sufficiently farnished with other tnings pertaining to 
the body ?—So it dppeared to him.—But nobility also, power, 
and honours, in one’s Awn country are plfinly good.—Haud- 


3 Ficinus translates cepy8i by “ cleganti ingcnio. Stalbaum, by" c- 
cellentis.”, Heindorf says it is the same as où gadAov. I suspect thtre 
is some error here, i 

** Stalbaum, with Winchelmann, prefers ebxopsiy, found in two MSS., 
tu eupeiv. 
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mitted it.— What then, said I, yet remains for us among things 
good? Is it to be temperate, just, and brave? Whether, by 
Jupiter, Clinias, do you think that we shall put down these 
things properly, if we consider them as good? or if we do 
not? for perhaps this may be disputed by some one. But 
how does it appear to you ?—That they are good, said Clinias. 
—[21.] Be it so, said I; but in what part of the chorus shall 
we place wisdom? among things good? or how say you ?— 
‘Among things good.—But consider lest among things good 
we omit what is worthy of mention.—But, said Clinias, we ap- 
pear (to have omitted) nothing.—However, I recollecting said, 
But, by Jupiter, we appear to have nearly omitted the greatest 
of things good.— What is that? said he.—Felicity, Clinias ; 
which all men, and even the very bad, say is the greatest good. 
— What you say is true, said he.—And I again, correcting my- 
self, said, We have nearly, both I and thou, son of Axiochus, 
rendered ourselves ridiculous to these strangers.—How so? 
said he.—Because, having placed felicity in the things we be- 
fore cnumerated, we now again speak of it.—But why is this 
(improper) ?—It is surely ridiculous to adduce that again, 
which was formerly proposed, and to say the same things 
twice.—[22.] How do you mean? said he. Wisdom, I re- 
plied, is certainly felicity: this even a boy knows.—And he 
indeed was astonished, so young and simple is he. And J, 
perceiving his astonishment, said, Do you not know, Clinias, 
that as regards the felicity of flute-playing, flute-players are 
the most happy ?—He admitted it.—Are not then, said J, 
grammarians also (most happy) as regards (the felicity of) 
writing and reading ?—Certainly.—But what, as regards the 
dangers of the sea, do you think that any one, so to say gener- 
ally, are more happy tfan wise pilots ?—Certainly not.— Again, 
With whom would you, whemin the arfy, more readily share 
in danger and fortune? with 4 clpver, ar ignorant general? 
—With a wise one-—And unier whem would you, when 
you are dangerously ill, more readily be? Qnder a clever or | 
ignorant physician —OUnder a claver@ne.—Is it not there- 
forqᷓ said I, because you think that you would do better, by 
acting with a wise person than an igycfant one ?—He granted 
it.®-Wisdom, then, every where régders men happy ; for 
8 no one @an ever err through widdom ; but through this 
he must act rightly, and obtain (his énd): for otherwise it 
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would not be wisdom.—[23.] At length, I know not how, we 
summarily agreed that this was the case; that, to whom wis- 
dom is present, to him nothing of felicity is wanting. . 
After we had agreed on this point, I again asked him, how 
with regard to us would be what had been previously admit- 
ted? For, said I, we admitted that if many good things were 
present with us, we should be happy and do well.—He ds- 
sented to this.—Should we then be happy through present 
good, if it did not benefit us, or if it did?—If it benefited us, 
said he.— Would then any thing benefit us, if we only pos- 
sessed it, but did not use it? As, for instance, if we pos- 
sessed much food, but did not eat it; or drink, but did not 
drink it; could we be benefited at all?—Certainly not, said 
he.—But if all artificers had every thing requisite prepared 
for them, each for his own work, but did not use them, when 
thus procured, would they do well [through the possession ]* 
merely, because they possessed every thing which an artificer 
ought to possess? Thus, if a carpenter had all kinds of in- 
struments and wood prepared for him in sufficiency, but yet 
should fashion nothing, would he be benefited at all from the 
possession ?—By no means, said he.—[24.] But what, should 
any one possess wealth, and all such things as we now de- 
nominate good, and should not use them, would he be happy 
through the possession of these goods ?—He certainly would 
not, Socrates.—It is necessary then, said I, as it seems, that 
he, who is to be happy, should not only possess good things 
of this kind, but should likewise use them.— You speak truly. 
—Is not then, Clinias, the possession and the use of good 
sufficient to make any one happy ?—It appears so to me.— 
Whether, said I, if any one uses good things properly, or if 
he does not ?—If he uses ‘them properly.— You say correctly, 
said I, for I think the evil is greater if a person uses any 
thing whatever not correctly, than jf he Icts it alone. For 
the former is wrong ; but the latter is neither right nor wrong ; 
or do we not say so ?—He assented.— What then? In the 
workmanship and use @f things pertainig to wood, is there 
any thing else that produces a right use than the science®of 


2 
* These words are evidently a needless repetition; or else we mast 
adopt what Ficinus found in his MS., and thus translgted into- Latin, 
“ Num bene agent propter ipsam duntaxat possessionem eorum,que ad 


perfectionem operis requiruntur.’ 
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a carpenter ?—Certainly not, said he.—So too, in the work- 
manship relating to vases, it is science which causes for them 
a right (use).“°—He admitted it—[25.] Whether then, said 
I, with respect to the use of those goods which we first men- 
tioned, wealth, health, and beauty, is it science, leading and 
directing properly action, which enables us to use every thing 
of this kind properly, or is it any thing else?—It is science, 
said he.—Science, then, imparts to men in possession and 
action, not only happiness, but, as it seems, likewise the well- 
doing.—He confessed it. 

Is there then, said I, by Jupiter, any advantage to be de- 
rived from other possessions, without prudence and wisdom ? 
Will a man be benefited, who, without intellect, possesses 
many things, and performs many actions? or, with intellect, 
possesses and performs a few? Consider it thus. Will he 
not, by doing less, err less? and erring less, will he not act 
less improperly? And acting less improperly, will he not be 
less miserable ?—Entirely so, said he.— Whether then will he 
perform fewer things being poor, than being rich ?—Being 
poor, said he.—And whether being weak or strong ?—Being 
weak. — Whether also, being honoured or dishonoured ?— 
Being dishonoured.—And whether, being brave-and temper- 
ate,*! will he do less, or being timid ?—Being timid ?—[26. ] 
(Will not then this happen) if he is indolent rather than ac- 
tive ?—IIe admitted 1t.— And if he is slow, rather than quick ? 
and if he sees and hears dully, rather than quickly ?—In every 
thing of this kind we agreed with each other.—And to crown 
all, I said, it very nearly appears, Clinias, that, with respect 
to all the things which we first asserted to be good, the con- 
clusion is not about this, that they are, taken by themselves, 
good naturally, but, ‘as it seems, that they exist in this man- 
ner; that if ignorance guides them, they are greater evils 
than their contraries, by how mugh the more capable they are 
of ministering to that evil leader; but that if prudence and 
wisdom lead them, they are greater goods ;4but that taken by 
themselves, neither of them is of any worth.—It appears, 


% In the Greck, after rd 6p0cc¢, Stalbaun? thinks xpñobot, found just 
abeve, is to be supplied. So Ficinus has ‘‘ rectum usum scientia prestat.”’ 

41 As there issnothing in the reply of Clinias corresponding to “ and 
temperate,” it is evident there are cither too many words in the question 
or too few in the answer. 
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said he, to be as you say.— What then, from what has been 
said, takes-place to us? Is it any thing else than this, that 
not one of tbe other things is either good or evil, but that 
of these, being two, wisdom is a good but ignorance an ill ?— 
He assented. 

Let us then, said I, consider further, what still remains, 
Since we all of us are eager to be happy, and we appear to 
become such from using things, and from using them rightly, 
and science affords the correctness (of use)*? and felicity, it is 
requisite, as it seems, that every man should by all possible 
means endeavour to become most wise; or is it not so ? — It 
is so, said he.—[27.] And he ought to think that he receives 
this from his father, guardians, friends, and the rest, who pro- 
fess themselves to be his lovers, much more than wealth ; and 
to beg and pray strangers and fellow-citizens to impart wis- 
dom, is in no respect base; nor is it reprehensible, Clinias, 
for the sake of this, to act the minister and slave to a lover 
and to every man, and to willingly serve him in any honour- 
able service whatever, through an ardent desire of becoming 
wise. Or does it not appear so to you? said I.—You appear, 
said he, to me to speak very well.—If, said I, Clinias, wisdom 
can indeed be taught, and does not exist of its own accord 
among men. For this is yet to be considered by us, and has 
not yet been assented to by me and you.—But to me, said he, 
Socrates, it appears that it can be taught.—And I, being de- 
lighted, said, you speak beautifully, O best of men; and you 
have done well in liberating me from a long inquiry about 
this very thing, whether wisdom can, or cannot be taught.“ 
. [28.] Now therefore since it appears to you that it can be 
taught, and that itis the only thing whith can make a man 
happy and prosperous, would you say that any thing else is 
necessary than-to philosophize? And have you a mind to do 
this ?—Entirely so, Sotrates, said he? as much as possible.— 


“ The words “of uge,” have been inserted from Ficinus, “ rectitu- 
— They are abrplutely necessary to Preserve the train pf 
ideas. : > 

43 To explain this difficult pgssége, which he says is perfectly sound 
Stalbaum, after Heindorf, gives a version of what is not in the Greeks 
text. z 

“1 -As the object of the Meno is to inquire whether virtue can or cannot 
be taught, it is probable that this dialogue was written about the same 
time as that. — 

VoL, III. F 
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And I, delighted to hear this, said, My pattern, O Dionyso- 
dorus and Euthydemus, of exhortatory discoursts, such as I 
desired them to be, is of this kind, like a common person’s 
perhaps, and stated at length with difficulty: but let. which- 
ever of you is willing, do this very thing according to art, and 
exhibit it tous. But if you are not willing to do this, show to 
the lad in order, from the point where I left off, whether he 
ought to get every science, or whether there is one, which,’ 
when he gets it, he will necessarily be a happy and good man ; 
and what that science is. For, as I said in the beginning, it is 
of great consequence to us that this youth should become 
wise and good. 

[29.] This then, Crito, did I say ; and I paid very great 
attention to what followed, and considered after what manner 
they would handle the discourse, and whence they would 
begin, while they were exhorting the youth to study wisdom 
and virtue. Dionysodorus then, who was the elder of them, first 
began the conference; and all of us looked at him, as about 
to hear immediately some wonderful reasons; which indeed 
happened tous. For the man, Crito, commenced an admirable 
discourse, which it is proper for you to hear, as being an ex- 
hortation to virtue. 

Tell me, Socrates, said he, and the rest of you, who express 
a desire for this youth to become wise, whether you are jest- 
ing when you make this assertion, or truly and seriously 
desire it ?—It was then I perceived, that they thought we 
had been previously jesting, when we exhorted them to con- 
verse with the youth, and.that on this account they too had 
been jesting, and had not been acting seriously by him. Per- 
ceiving this, I said, still more strongly, that we were serious 
in a wonderful degree. And Dionysodorus said, See, Socrates 
that you do not (hereafter) deny what you now assert.—I ` 
have considered this, said I: for I shaH never deny it.—[3U. ] 
What is it then, said he? Say you tHat you wish him to be- 
come wise ?—Certainly.—But, said he, isClinias now wise or 
ngt ?—He says, not yet at all, and hd is no braggart.—But do 
yôu, said he, wish him to becomewise, and not be unlearned ? 
z We acknowledged it.—Do you not then wish him to be- 
come What he is not; and to be no longer what he now is ?— 
And I, on hearing this, was confused. But he, on my being 
confused, taking up the discourse, said, Since you wish him 
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to be no longer what he now is, you wish, as it seems, for 
him to perish. And yet such friends and lovers would cer- 
tainly be of much worth,“ who should consider it a thing of 
great moment for their boy-loves to perish. Ctesippus on 
hearing this was indignant, on account of his love for the 
youth ; and said, O Thurian stranger, if it were not rath 
rude to say so, I would say, On your head be the evil ;“° for 
knowing what do you falsely ascribe to me and the rest a 
thing of this kind,. which I think it is unholy to assert, that I 
should be willing for this youth to perish. 

[31.] But, said Euthydemus, does it appear to you, 
Ctesippus, that it is possible to speak falsely ?—By Jupiter, 
said he, it does, unless I am mad.—Whcther, when a person 
is asserting a thing about which there is a discourse, or when 
not asserting it.—When asserting it.—If then he asserts 
it, he does not say any thing else of things existing than 
what he asserts?—For how should he do otherwise, said 
Ctesippus ?—But of existing things that, of which he speaks, 
is one apart from the rest.—Certainly.—Does he then, when 
he speaks of that thing, not speak of that which has a being ? 
—Yes.—But he who speaks of that which is, and of existing 
beings, speaks the truth ; so that if Dionysodorus speaks of 
beings, he speaks the 'truth, and utters nothing false against 
you.—TIle does so, said he; but he, who says this, added 
Ctesippus, does not speak, Euthydemus, of beings.—To this 
Euthydemus (replied), Are non-entities any thing else than 
things which are not ?—They are not.—Therefore, non-entities 
are beings no where.—No where.—Is it possible then for any 
one to do any thing about non-entities,-so as to make them to 
exist no where ?4”7—It does not appear to me, said Ctcsippus, 
that he can.—[32.| What then? When orators speak to 


45 Unless this is said ironically, the sense would require, as Taylor 
translated, ‘‘ of little worth ”—in Greek, nob rairot wodXov, but rairoe 
ov modo. 5 . 

48 That is, “ to perish.” 

v This is the Englisf for the Latin of Ficinus. g'he Greek is a mass 
of corruption, as Winckelmann has the honesty to confess. Stalba 
adopts the reading found in threesMSS., Wor’ ixeiva ye KAewvig wrownoeey 
a@y—and renders the passage thus: “ Is it possible for any one to do an 
thing about non-beings, so that any person whatever may do to, Clinia 
what does not exist?” But why there should be any alliwion to Clinias 
he does not state. Besides, after wout» correct Greek requires not the 
dative but accusative. " 
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the people, do they nothing ?—They do something, he re- 
plied. — If, then, they do something, do they not also make 
something? Yes.—To speak, then, is todo and to make.“— 
He assented.—But no one, said he, speaks of non-entities: for 
he would-make something; but you have acknowledged that 
no one can make non-entities: so that, according to your rea- 
soning, no one can assert things which are false; but if Diony- 
sodorus speaks, he speaks things which are true, and he speaks 
of entities.—By Jupiter, said Ctesippus, (it is so,) Euthydemus. 
Yet he speaks of entities after a certain manner, though not as 
they subsist.—How say you, Ctesippus? said Dionysodorus. 
Are there some who speak of things as they are ?— There are 
indeed, said he; and these aro men worthy and good, and 
who assert things which are true.—What then? said he; are 
not good things, well, and things evil, ill-conditioned ?—[33. | 
He conceded.—And do you not acknowledge that the worthy 
and the good speak of things as they are ?—I do.—The good 
therefore, Ctesippus, said he, speak ill of evil things, if they 
speak of them as they are.—Truly, said he, by Jupiter, they 
do very much so of bad men, for example; among whon, if 
you are persuaded by me, you will be careful not to be num- 
bered, lest the good should speak ill of you; because you well 
” know that the good speak ill of the bad.—Do they not also, 
said Euthydemus, speak in high terms of great men, and in 
warm terms of the fervent ?—Very much so indeed, said Cte- 
sippus ; of cold men therefore they speak coldly, and assert 
that they converse (frigidly).4°—You are abusive, Ctesippus, 
said Dionysodorus, you are abusive.—Not I, by Jupiter, said 
he; for, Dionysodorus, I love you; but I admonish you as 
my companion, and I endeavour to persuade you, never in my 
presence to so rudely agsert, that I wish for the destruction of 
those on whom I set a great value. 

[34.] I then, since they seemed to me to conduct themselves 
in a rather rude manner towards éach other, had some fun 


Ms On the difference between rpdrre and woety, see Heindorf in 
Charmid. § 23, p. 163, A. c : 
4 This word Ficinus has alone preserved in his version,—“ aiuntque 
issereye frigido.” How strange that the recent editors should have 
failed to rem@rk that puypde was evidently wanting after dradéiyeoOar, 
Ms — of Plato may be compared t of Aristoph. in 
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with Ctesippus, and said, It appears to me, Ctesippus, that we 
ought to rective from the strangers what they assert, if they 
are willing to give,-and not to contend about a word. For if 
they can destroy men in such a manner, as to make them, from 
being wicked and senseless, good and wise, and this too 
whether they have discovered themselves, or learnt from some 
other person a corruption and destruction of this kind, so that 
having destroyed him who is wicked, they might afterwards ex- 
hibit him an honest man,—if they know how to effect this, and 
it is evident that they do know; for they say that their new- 
ly discovered art does make men good after being wicked,— 
we must therefore% consent to this. Let them destroy the 
lad, and make him and all the rest of us wise. But if you 
young men are afraid, let the trial be made on me, as if I were 
a Carian ;5! -since, though an elderly man, I am prepared to 
run the risk ; and I deliver myself up to this Dionysodorus, 
as (Pelias 5?) did to [Medea] the Colchian (woman). Let him 
destroy me, and, if he will, boil me, or do whatever (else) he 
pleases with me if he does but render me a good man. [35.] 
And Ctesippus said, I also, Socrates, am prepared to deliver 
myself to these strangers, if they wish, for them to flay me more 
than they flay at present, provided my skin does not end in 
a bladder, like that of Marsyas, but in virtue. Dionysodorus 
indeed here thinks that I am angry with him. I am not, how- 
ever, angry; but I contradict what I think he has not well 
said against me. But do not, said he, my noble Dionysodorus, 
call contradiction reviling ; for reviling is a different thing. 
To this Dionysodorus replied, Do you, Ctesippus, compose 
your discourse, as if contradiction existed ?—* Entirely, and 
very much so, said he; or do you, Dionysodows, think that there 
is not contradiction ? Yoy could not, said he, prove that at any 


This “therefore” is manifesty absurd? After ef imicracOov we 
must write not ovyxwpiowper ody, but cvyxwpnoouey with two MSS. 
and omit ody with one. Stalbaum vainly defends où». 

| As if I were a person of nô value, as the Cariasfs were said to be ip 
war, and hence frequently captured and sold as slaves; when they wer® 
sometimes put to the torture, fop the benefit of their masters. 

52 From the mention of Medea, it is evident that in the words “ boils 
me ” Plato alluded to Pelias; who suffered himself to ba cut tp and 
boiled in a magic cauldron, in the vain hope of being made young again. 
The same story Cicero had in mind, De Senectut. § 23, “nec me, tan- 
quam Peliam, recoxent.”’ ' 
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etine another. = 
time; since you have heard no sie lal te move it to you 
True. said he; but let us now hear, dorus. Could you give a 
by Ctesippus contradicting Dionysodorus. hen? said 
reason for this ?4—By all means, said he.— What then ? sak 

hea; are there words" for each of the things that exist = 
Certainly, said he.— Whether, then, as each thing is, or as it 
is not ?—As it is. [36.] For if you remember, Ctesippus, said 
he, we have just now shown that no one speaks of a thing as 
it is not. For no one is seen to speak of that which is not. 
But why this? said Ctesippus. Do you and I contradict the 
less P— Whether then, said he, shall we contradict, if we both of 
us pronounce the word for the same thing, or shall we thus 
assert the same thing ?—He admitted (we should).—But, said 
he, when neither of us gives the word for that thing, shall we 
then contradict ? Or, (will it not follow, ) that thus ncither will 
have made any mention at all of the thing ?—And this too he 
granted.—But, said he, when I pronounce the word for that 
thing, and you for some other thing, do we then contradict each 
other? Ordo I then speak of that thing, but you do not speak 
of it in any respect whatever? And how can he, who does 
not speak of a thing, contradict him who does? 

And Ctesippus indeed was then silent. But I, wondering 
at the reasoning, said, How say you, Dionysodorus? For, 
though I have heard this reasoning often, and from many, yet 
I have always wondered at it. For Protagoras and others 
still more ancient have made much use of it. But to me it 
always appears to be wonderful, through its subverting the 
reasoning of others and itself too. I think, however, that I 
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53—53 Such is the literal translation of this passage ; out of which none 
of the editors have, either with or without alterations, been able to elicit 
an atom of sense. : 

™ So Stalbaum translates. But ra pbxeiv \dyoy is “ to give a reason,” 
while vxréyery Adyoy is “ tÔ bear with a reason,” or “a speech,” as in 
Protag. p. 338, D., and Gorg. p. 465, A., quoted by Stalbaum himself. 
More correctly then did Taylor translate, ‘‘Can, you bear a discourse.” 

outh explains the€vords "H xal umdoxise ay robrov Aóyov—“: Would 

ou answer me on this point?” and attributes the whole question to 
ion orus, in which he is followed® by Winckelmann and Stalb. 

s Ficinus, uncertain how to translate Adyor, has rendered it “ sermo- 
nes rationesque.” 

s Heindort’s conjecture, Akyovrec for yyéyrec, has been confirmed by 
two MSS. The fact is, that if Adyoc be translated “ word,” the sense 
requires Xéygireg: if “reason,” then yyóvreç must be retained. 
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_ shall learn its truth the best from you. [ 37. JIt Is the reasc 

ing then other (than this), that it is not possible to asse 
things which are false? For this is the force of the argumen. 
Is it not? And that the speaker asserts things which ar 
true, or does not assert ?5’ He admitted it. Whether, then 
is it not possible to assert things which are false, but possibje 
to form a false opinion ?—It is not possible, said he, to form 
even a false opinion.—There is then, said I, no such thing as 
a false opinion at all—There is not, said he.—Neither then 
is there ignorance, nor are there ignorant persons. Or would 
not this be ignorance, if there were the power to speak 
falscly of things ?—Certainly, said he.—But, said I, this is 
not possible.—It is not, said he.—Do you make this assertion, 
Dionysodorus, for the sake of talking, that you may say what 
is strange ? .or do you really think that no man is ignorant ? 
—Confute, said he, the assertion. Is it possible, according to 
your assertion, to confute when no man speaks falsely ?—It is 
not, said Euthydemus.—Neither did I, said Dionysodorus, 
order you to confute.58 For how can any one order that, 
which does not exist ?—-O Euthydemus, I said, I do not clearly 
understand these clever and coherent assertions; but I have 
somehow a muddled perception of them. Perhaps then I 
shall ask something rather unpleasant ; but do you pardon me. 
See then. [38.] For if it is neither possible to speak falsely, 
nor to entertain a false opinion, nor to be ignorant, neither is 
it possible for any one to err, when he does any thing. For 


57—57 Here too is another passage, which Heusde was the first to confess 
had become confused. Ficinus has, what is at least intelligible, ‘“ Num 
sibi id vult sermo, ut falsa dicere impossibile sit, oportcatque illum, qui 
loquitur, vera proferre, vel omnino non loqui.” p 

5 Heusde was the first to notice the difficulty here. For Dionysodorus 
had just before bid Socrates®to confute. He, therefore, proposed to read, 
Odd" dp’ éxédevoy, Eon, wc piv ð) ò Acoyvoddwpoc, tehéyEat, “ Nor did ] 
bid you, said he, as did Dionysédorus jst now, to confute.” This 
emendation so simple has “been rejected by Winckelmann, who fancies 
there is some nice digtinction, which, however, he does not point out, 
between éAéyar and é£eAbyé.h : while Stalbaum, &fter asserting that the 
learned have vainly tortured their brains about the meaning, adds, got 
very wisely, that no one will, edsily discover, by conjecture, what Platc 
really wrote. Ho was then not aware, that there is a lacuna here, suppliy 
in part by three MSS.: “ And do you not order me now, Eutltydemus, 
said I.—(No.) For how, said he, can one order that which does not ex- 
ist?” In Greek, Obd? xededberc Ere viv, Hy OD iyw, d EVOdCnpe; TÒ yaa 
pit) ðv Trig Gy ric, ij È’ Be, eeXedboar ; 
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the doer cannot err in what he does. Do you not say so ?— 
Just so, said he.—This then, said I, is the unpleasant-question 
For if we do not err, either acting, or speaking, or thinking 
if this be the case, of what, by Jupiter, are ye come as the 
teachers? Did you not just now say, that you could, the bes 
of all men, impart virtue to a person willing to learn ?—Ther 
said Dionysodorus, taking up the discourse, Are you such : 
crone,°® Socrates, as to remember now what we first said, anc 
would even now remember any thing I said last year, yet dc 
not know how to use what has been said at present ?—Fo1 
(the words), said I, are difficult (to understand), and very 
reasonably so; for they are spoken by wise men; since it is 
very difficult to make use of the last words you are saying. 
For what do you mean, Dionysodorus, by the expression, “ I 
know not how to use”? Does it not mean this, that I do not 
know how to confute it? Since, tell me, what other con- 
ception do you form of these words, “I do not know how to 
use the words.”—[39.]| But what you say, said he, this is 
very difficult to use. Since™ answer.—({What,) before you 
have answered Dionysodorus? said I.—Will you not answer? 
said he.—Is it just? (said I).—It is certainly just, said he.— 
For what reason? said I. Or is it plain that it is for this; 
yecause you, a very wise person in words, have now come to 
4s, and know when you ought to-answer, and when not; and 
10w you will not answer a jot, as knowing that you ought 
10t.—You are a babbler, said he, and are careless in answer- 
ng. But, my good man, be obedient and answer; since you 
knowledge that I am a wise man.—I must yield then, said 
[, and, as it seems, to necessity; for you are the ruler. Ask, 
-hen.— Whether then do things that have a soul understand ? 
ir soul-less things also ?—Those that have a soul.—Do you 
snow then, said he, any word that Ias a soul?—Not I, by 
Jupiter.—[40.|] Why tken did you just now ask me, what 
ny word understood ?°'—For what else, said I, than because 


5# The English “‘ crgne”’ is evidently — ffom the Greek xpévog, 
ewhich was meant “an old fool,” as shown by Aristoph. Ned. 926, 

Bie. 1458. Winckelmann, however, still sticks to cevdc, found in all 

10 MSS. but two. £ 

peo Tn these two places, “since ” is perfectly absurd, although not no- 

ced by any e@itor. In fact, the whole passago is a mass of corruption. 

ising chiefly from interpolations. 

* In the original, 3, r: pot voot rò pia, literally, “‘ what my word 
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I have erred through my stupidity: or, did I not err, but 
rightly said this too, when I asserted that my words under- 
stood? Whether then will you say that I did err, or I did 
not? For if I have. not erred, neither will you confute, 
although you are a wise man; nor have you the power to 
make use of my assertion; but if I have erred, neither thys 
do you speak rightly, in saying that it is not: possible to err. 
And I say this not in opposition to what you asserted last 
year. But this discourse, said I, O Dionysodorus and Euthy- 
demus, seems to remain in the same state, and still, as of old, 
having thrown down others, to fall itself; nor for this not.to 
happen has it been discovered even by your art, and this too 
so wonderful for the accuracy of reasoning.—Ctesippus then 
said, You certainly say wonderful things, O men of Thurii 
or Chios, or from whatever place you are, and by whatever 
name you delight to be called; as you care not to talk wildly. 
—[41.] And I, fearing lest reviling should take place, again 
softened down Ctesippus, and said, What I told Clinias just 
now, I say also, Ctesippus, to you, that you do not know the 
wisdom of these strangers how wonderful it is. They are, 
however, unwilling to exhibit it to us seriously ; but are imi- 
tating Proteus the Egyptian“ sophist, and deceive us by their 
sorcery. Let us, therefore, imitate Meñelaus,®? and not sepa- 
rate ourselves from the men, till they have thoroughly shown 
us on what point they are serious; for I think that something 
of theirs very beautiful will appear, when they begin to be 
serious; and let us beg and exhort and pray them to exhibit 
themselves thoroughly. 

It seems then good to me to again point out in what man- 
ner I prayed them to appear to me; for,I will endeavour, as 
far as I can, to go through all in order® from where I then 
left off, that I may cafl them out to pity me; and that com- 
miserating me on a tenter-hopk ‘and acting seriously, they may 
act seriously themselvés. But do you, Clinias, said I, enable 
me to recollect from what point we broke off. [42.] As I 


UNDERSTOOD for mo,” the wordseof Socrates are perverted by the sophist, 
that he might play on the verb “understand.” TAYLOR. à 
62.92 Plato here, and in rags | ak p. 15, and Pseudo-Plato in Jon, p- 
941, E., refer to Hom. Od. iv. 354. i 
* The word ray, which is required by é&j¢ and čısAOeïyv, has been 
luckily preserved in three MSS. 
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think, we broke off some where there, when we acknowledged 
at last that we ought to philosophize ; did we not ?s— Yes, said 
he.——But philosophy is a possession of knowledge; is it not 
so? said I.—Yes, said he.—By possessing then what know- 
ledge, shall we rightly possess it? Is not this the simple fact, 
that (it is by possessing) that (knowledge) which will benefit 
us ?—Certainly, said he.—Would it then benefit us at all, if 
we knew td know“ by going about in what part of the earth 
the most gold had been dug ?—Perhaps so, said he.— But 
formerly, I replied, this was our decision, that we should gain 
nothing, even though, without labour, and without digging 
the earth, all the gold (that exists) should be ours. So that 
if we knew how to make the rocks of gold,™ even this know- 
ledge would be nothing worth: for if we knew not how to 
use the gold, (its possession) would appear to be of no ad- 
vantage. Or do you not remember? said I.—I remember 
very well, said he.—Nor, as it seems, will any advantage be 
derived from any other science, either relating to money 
matters or to medicine, or to any other, by which a person 
knows how to make any thing, but does not (know) how to 
use what he makes. Is it not so ?—He assented.—Nor even 
if there were a science to make men immortal, without their 
' knowing how to makt use of such immortality, would there 
be, it seems, any advantage from it, if it is fair to infer any 
thing from what has been previously admitted.—In all these 
points we both agreed. n l 
[43.] There is a need then, O handsome youth, of some sci- 
ence of such a kind, said I, as that there may concur in it both 
the power to make, and the knowledge how to use that which 


* Not a single editor has seen the absurdity of the expression, émorai- 
pta ycyvwoxecy, and still less that the sense a2quires émoraipeOa yeywr- 
ioxey, i. c. “ knew to proclaim ;” for the two words are constantly con- 
founded, as I have shown in Poppo’s Brolegonf, p. 314, and I could now 
add not a few places more. Ficinus has mertly “ si sciremus, quibus in 
terris aurum multum effodiatur.” 

€ From this passage-it would seem that 4: Plato’s time some attempts 
hag’ been made to discover the philosopher's stone; unless it be said that 
there is an allusion to the circumstance mentioned in the fragment of a 
cgmedy by Eubulus, called Glaucus, who, like Proteus, was a marine 
deity, aml was feigned to say—‘* We once the sons of Cecrops did per- 
suade To marth out to Hymettus, and with arms In hand and three 
days’ food against the ants; Since grains of molten gold had there 
appeared.” 
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one makes.—It appears so, said he.—®We are far then, it 
seems, from being skilful lyre-makers, or from possessing any 
knowledge of that kind; for there the art that makes is on 
one side, and on the other the art that uses, (and there is a 
division about the same thing). For the lyre-making and 
the harp-making (arts) differ very much from each othery Is 
it not sof—He assented.—Nor shall we, it is plain, require 
the flute-making art: for this is another such-like art.°/—He 
was of that opinion.— But, by the gods, said J, if we should 
learn thè art of composing speeches, is this the art from the 
possession of which we should be happy ?—I think not, said 
Clinias, taking up the (discourse).“—Of what proof, said I, 
do you make use ?—I see, said he, some speech-makers, who 
do not know how to use their own speeches that they make 
themselves, just as lyre-makers do with their lyres;® but 
here are others able to use the speeches which those have 
made, although unable to make speeches themselves. It is 
plain, then, that with respect to speeches, the art of making 
is separate from the art of using them.—[44.] You appear to‘ 
me, said I, to give a sufficient proof that the art of speech- 
makers is not that art, by the possession of which a person 
would be happy; and yet I thought that here would appear 
the science, of which for a long time we have been in search. 
For to me those very speech-makers, Clinias, appear to be 
vastly wise, when I am in their company ; and this very art 


6 After all the efforts of scholars to recover what Plato wrote, I con- 
fess my moy to understand a word of what is found in Stalbaum’s 
text. Ficinus has, “ Permultum igitur abest, ut lyrarum fabros esse nos 
oporteat; talemque scientiam assequi. In his enim ars efficiens ab arte, 
que utitur, circa idem distinguitur :”” which ig precisely what the train of 
ideas requires. 3 

#’ Instead of the sens contained in these words, Ficinus has more to 
the purpose—“ Ea siquidem ab illa, que utitur, discrepat.”’ 

® Taylor omitted “takingeup (the® discourse)” answering to the 
Greek vrokaBwy, becafise he found in the Latin of Ficinus no transla- 
tion of that word; while all tho more recént editors have failed to 
observe that vroAaBwy ifnever, and could bo never, introduced into a 
reply. There is some ertor here, which I will leave for others to cgrrect 9 
The remedy, I suspect, is not far off. 

© Fivinus has, what is fuch more clear than the Greek, “ perinde uti 
nesciunt, ac lyris fabri ipsi lyrarum, qui ad aliorum usus lyrgs construx- 
erunt, quas et, qui illis utuntur, facere nesciunt,,“ 2, e. ‘just as lyre- | 
makers themselves, who make lyres for the use of others, cannot’ use the 
lyres, which those, who use them, cannot make.” ' 
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of theirs also appears to be something divine and elevated. 
This, however, is by no means wonderful. For it ds a por- 
tion of the art of charming, and is but a little inferior to it ; 
for the art of charming is that by which vipers,” and pha- 
langia,” and scorpions, and other wild animals, and even 
diseases are charmed ; but this happens to be the charming 
and soothing of judges, and of persons assembling at public 
meetings, and of other mobs. Or are you of a different 
opinion ?—I am not, said he; but it appears to me as you 
say.—Where then, said I, shall we yet turn ourselves? to 
what art ?—I do not well see the way, said he.—But I think, 
said I, that I have discovered (the art).—What is it? said 
Clinias.—The art of a general, said I, appears to me, more 
than any other, to be that, by possessing which a person would 
be happy.—It does not appear so to me.— Why not? said I.— 
This is certainly a man-hunting art.— What then? said I.— 
45.] No (part), said he, of the hunting art itself"? extends 
yond hunting and getting into the hand; but when persons 
have got into their hands what they have hunted, they are 
not able to use it; but hunters and fishermen assign it to 
cooks. But on the contrary, geometricians, astronomers, and 
those skilled in arithmetic—for these also are of the hunting 
art—for each of these? do not make diagrams, but find out 
things existing. As then not knowing how to use them, but 
only to hunt for them, they deliver up their inventions for 
those to make a bad use” of in dialectics—such at least of them 
as are not very stupid.—Be it so, I said, O most beautiful and 
most wise Clinias. But is such the case ?—Certainly. And 
thus in the same manner, said_he, generals, when they have 
, taken a city or camp, deliver it over to statesmen; for they 
know not how to use the things they have taken; just as, I 


7 Routh quotes from Virgil, Æn. vii. 465, “ Vfpereo generi et graviter 
spirantibus hydris Spargere qui somnos cantuqu® manuque solebat Mul- 
cebatque iras ct morsus arte levabat.” 

Ti s panlangia wereua kind of venomousanimal, with many legs, 
‘ke ider. 

7 Out of this corrupt passage no editor has yet been able to make 
any thi POERA 

73 Here too is another corrupt passage; where a future editor of Plato 
wilt find not a litffe to try his sagacity. 

™ This is the proper meaning of caraxypijcOa:. Hence it is evident 
that Plato is speaking ironically. Otherwise he would have said xpijoOas. 
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think, the catchers of quails deliver them up to quail-feeders. 
[46.] Ifsthen, he said, we are in want of that art which, 
whether making or hunting, knows itself how to use what 
it possesses, and is such an art as will render us happy, we 
must, said he, instead of the general’s seek out some other art. 

Cri. What say you, Socrates? Did that lad talk thus ? 

Soc. Do you not think he did, Crito? 

Cri. By Jupiter, I do not indeed. For I think if he had 
spoken thus, he would not have wanted either Euthydemus 
or any other man for his instruction. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, was it not Ctesippus that spoke thus ? 
for I do not remember. 

Cri. What, Ctesippus ? 

Soc. This, however, I well know, that it was neither Eu- 
thydemus nor Dionysodorus who spoke thus. But, good 
Crito, was it not some divinity, who being present said these 
things? For I well know that I heard them. 

Cri. It is so, by Jupiter, Socrates; and to me it appears 
very much so indeed, to have been some divinity. But after 
this, did you still search out any art? And-have you dis- 
covered or not that, for the sake of which you made the 
search ? 

[47.] Soe. Whence, blessed man, did we discover it? But 
we were altogether a subject of laughter, like children that 
run after larks; for we continually thought we should imme- 
diately catch each of the sciences, but they were always 
flying secretly away. Why therefore should I speak to you 
about the majority ? But when we came to the regal art, and 
thoroughly considered whether it is that, which imparts and 
works out happiness, here falling, as it were, into a labyrinth, 
when we thought we were now at the end, we again turned 
round in our course, and appeared to be at the beginning of 
our inquiry, and we*wantegl just as much (of the mark), as 
when we were first nfhking the search. 

Cri. But how did this happen, Socrates, to you ? 

Soc. I will tell you. ` For the art of the statesman and that 
of the king it has been determined by us are the same. 

[48.] Cri. What then ?7 

Soc. To this art then, as alone knowing how to* make a 
proper use of things, have the general’s art and the other arts 

7% This question is omitted by Ficinus. 
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(determined)*¢ to give dominion over those works of which 
they are the mere artisans. This'then clearly appeared to,us 
to be the art we were seeking, and the cause of good conduct 
in a city; and really, according to the Iambic verse of 
JEschylus,” that it alone is seated in the stern of the city, 
directing, as by the rudder, all things, and commanding all 
persons to do all things useful. 

Cri. Does not this then appear to you to be well said 
respecting this art ? 

Soc. You shall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what 
after this happened to us. For We were considering again 
somehow thus. Does that regal art, which rules over all, 
effect any thing for us or nothing? We said to each other 
that it certainly will. For would not you too assert this, 
Crito ? 

Cri. I would. 

Soc. What then would you say is its effect? Just as if I 
should ask you, what effect does the physician’s art produce 
in all the things over which it rules? Would you not say it 
is health ? 

Cri. I should. 

, [49.] Soe. And what does agriculture, your art, effect in 
all the things over which it rules? Would you not say that 
it affords us food from the earth ? i 

Cri. I would. 

Soc. And what does the regal art effeċt, while it commands 
every thing over which it rules? Perhaps you do not very 
well see your way. 

Cri. I do not, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Nor do we, Grito. But thus much at least you know, 
that if it is that art, which we are seeking, it ought to be useful, 

Cri. Certainly. i 

Soc. Ought it not, therefore, go impart to us a certain 
good ? 

Cri. Necessarily so, Socrates. - 


‘œ reimaorf says that éo~ay may easily be supplied from the pre- 

ing čðoķče. He got the idea from Ficinus; who has inserted the verb 

«“ viderentar.”” But the arts could not be said to come to any determina- 
tion. Plato wréie, I suspect, mapaĝıðóacı, corrupted subsequently into 

wapadiddvat, 

7 The passage alluded to is in S. Th. 2. 
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Soc. But we have acknowledged to each other, I and Cli- 
nias, that good is nothing else than a certain science. 

Cri. Yes, you did say so. 

Soc. The other works then, which one may say belong to 
the statesman’s art—but these would be many—for example, to 
make the citizens rich, free, and free from sedition—do aot 
they all appear to be neither evil nor good? But it is neces- 
sary for this art to make men wise, and to impart knowledge, 
if it is to be that, which benefits and renders men happy. 

[50.] Cri. It is so: and thus it was agreed upon by you, 
as you have narrated the discourse. 

Soc. Does then the regal art make men wise and good ? 

Cri. What prevents it, Socrates? p 

Soc. Does it then make all men so, and good in all respects ? 
And is it the art which furnishes every science, that of the 
currier, of the carpenter, and all the other crafts ? 

Cri. I think not, Socrates. 

Soc. But what science (does it furnish)? To what pur- 
pose do we employ it? For of no works, either good or evil, 
ought it to be the artificer, but to impart no other science than 
itself. Let usthen say what it is; to what purpose we should 
use it. Are you willing, Crito, we should say it is that, by 
which we make other good? 

Cri. Entirely so. i i 

Soc. ‘But in what will these be good, and to what purpose 
will they be useful? Or shall we still say that they will make 
others good, and that those others will make others so? How- 
ever, they no where appear to us in what way they are good ; 
because we have held in no honour the works, which are said 
to belong to the statesman’s science. Byt in reality, there is, 
cording to the proverb,” Corinthus the son of Jupiter ; and 
as I have said, we are“still equally, or even more, wanting to- 
wards knowing what the ,sciencee is, which will make us 
happy. 

Cri. By Jupiter, Socrates, you have come, it seems, to a 
great difficulty. i 

[51.] Soe. I myself then, Crito, since I had fallen into 
this difficulty, sent fortf every kind of cry and entreated the 


3 By this proverb is meant a weariness from words tepeated vainly. 
— is rather obscuro: see the Scholia here, and on Pindar Nem. vii. 
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strangers, and called upon them, as if they were the Dioscuri,”® 
to save us, both me and the lad, from the triple wAves of the 
discourse; to be by all means serious, and seriously to show 
us what that science is, by the possession of which ‘we may 
pass well through the remainder of life. 

Cri. And was then Euthydemus willing to show you any 
thing ? 

Soe. How not? And he began, my friend, the discourse 
very magnificently thus. Whether, said he, Socrates, shall I 
teach you this science about which you formerly were at a loss, 
or show you that you possess it ?—O blessed man, said I, are 
you able to effect this ?—Certainly, said he.—Show me, then, by 
Jupiter, said I, that I possess it; for this is much easier than 
for a man so old to learn.—Come then, said he, answer me. 
Is there any thing which you know ?—Certainly, said I; 
many * things, but trifling.—[52.] It is sufficient, said he. 
Does it then appear to you to be possible, that any thing which 
exists should not be what it is?—-It does not, by Jupiter. 
—Did you not say that you knew something ?—I did.— Are 
you not then knowing, if you know ?—Uertainly, in that very 
thing.—It makes no difference. But is it not necessary that 
you, being knowing, should know all things ?—It is not, by 
Jupiter, said I, since there are many other things which I do 
not know.—If then you do not know a thing, you are not 
knowing ?—Of that thing, friend, said I.—Are you not then, 
said he, less knowing? But you just now said, that you were 
knowing; and thus you are the very same person that you are,®! 
and again not the same person, according to the same things, 
(and)? at the same time.—Be it so, I said, Euthydemus: for, 
according to the saying, “ You rattle indeed very pretty.”® 


7 The Dioscuri are Castor and Pollux, thé sons of Leda by Jupiter, 
who were invoked by sailors when in danger dyring a storm. See the 
commentators on Horace, Od.4@. 3. 2. e 

* As Socrates professed to know only that Ñe knew nothing, Serranus 
. justly found fault with eai wodAd. Nor hipa singje scholar, as far as I 

can learn, been able to get rid of the objectidu; although it were easy to 
flo gf by a very slight alteration. — 

*! Instead of “ that you are,” the train of jdeas seems to require “‘ that 
you were,” in Greck, ôç 00a, not ðe el. 

This‘ and ” Taylor found in Ficinus ‘ simul et secundum eadem :” 
which leads to ia cal card ratrd. And thus the difficulty is overcome, 
at which Schleiermacher and others had stumbled, in rard raira dpa. 

In lieu of cada 6) mávra Néyec, Stalbaum has edited cada òà ra- 
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How. then do I know that science which we were seeking ? 
since it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be. 
If I know one thing, do I know all things? For I cannot be 
knowing, and not knowing at the same time. And since I 
know all things, do I possess that knowledge likewise? Is this 
then what you say? And is this that wise thing ?—You are, 
Socrates, said he, confuting yourself.—[53.] But what, said I, 
Euthydemus, are you not suffering the very same thing? For 
whatever I may suffer together with you and Dionysodorus 
here, O beloved head, I shall not take much to heart. ‘Tell me, 
do you not know some things, and know not others ?—By no 
means, Socrates, said Dionysodorus.—How say you? said I. 
Do you then know nothing ?—Certainly,® said he.—Do you 
then know all things, said I, since you know any thing what- 
ever ?—All things, said he.—And you too, if you know one 
thing, know all things.—O Jupiter! I replied, how wondertul 
and mighty a good you tell me has appeared. Do then all other 
men likewise know all things, or nothing ?—They surély, said 
he, do not know some things, but do not know others; and 
are at the same time knowing, and not knowing.—But how is 
this? said I.—All men, he said, know all things, if they know 
one thing.—O, by the gods! said I, Dionysodorus,—for it is 
now manifest to me that you are serious, though I with diffi- 
culty invoked you to be so,—do you in reality know all things ? 
For instance, the art of a carpenter and a cobbler ?—Certainly, 
said he-—And are you also able to stitch shoes ?—I am, by 
Jupiter, said he, and also to mend them.—Do you also*know 
rayeic, the conjecture of Abresch, who refers the gl. in Hesych. and Pho- 
tius, Kada 69 warayeic, to this passage; where Plato seems from the 
Scholia to have alluded to the Tewpyoi of Aristophanes. 

& This answer ought to be, as Taylor translated it, “ Far from it.” But 
such is not the meaning of B2i wadAa. Instead then of oddéy in the pre- 
ceding question one would prefer ed y’ ły. 

s To get rid of the taufology ip the two*portions of this answer, Stal- 
baum supposes that DionPsodorus speaks ironically; as if a direct 
answer could be ironical, as ‘well as an indirect question. Ficinus has 
“Non enim dicendum’ videti€ scire cos aliqua, acscire alin: ” which 
seems to lead to Où ydp dei elzeiv, fọn, bre rà piv ixicravrat, rà Oe cor 
éxiorayrat. But a Sophist should assert something decisive; not say 
merely où dei elweiv. Winckelmann preserves d#mov but reads čġnv, aud 

ives all tho words down to “ All men, he said,” to Socrates. But Stal- 
aum correctly observes that i6n»—igny—ry č dyw, could rot be thus ap- 
plied to tho same person; nor’could dAAd ri be found except in the 
speech of another party. Perhaps Plato wrote,—igy, olo’ bre rd piv— 
VOL. IIT. G 
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such things as these, the number of the stars and the sands ?86 
—[54.] Perfectly so, said he. Think you, we. should not 
confess that we do ?—And Ctesippus then, taking up (the dis- 
course), said, By Jupiter, Dionysodorus, show me e proof 
of these things, that I may know that you are speflking the 
truth.—What proof shall I show ? said he-—Do you know how 
many teeth®? Euthydemus has, and does Euthydemus know 
how many you have ?—Is it not enough, said he, for you, to 
hear that we know all things ?—By no means, said he; but 
only tell us this one thing more, and show that you speak the 
truth. And if you tell how many teeth each of you have, 
and you appear on our counting them to have known this, we 
will then believe you in other things likewise. They then, 
thinking they were mocked at, were unwilling (to comply), 
but acknowledged they knew all things, while they were 
questioned on each point singly by Ctesippus. For there was 
nothing which Ctesippus did not ask them without conceal- 
ment, and at last even if they knew the most indecent 
things. And they, confessing that they did know, advanced 
most bravely against the questions, like wild boars pressing 
on against the blow; [55.] so that I too, Crito, was at length 
compelled myself through my incredulity to ask Euthydemus, 
whether Dionysodorus knew also how to dance? and he said, 
Perfectly so.—However, said I, he surely does not know 
how to act the tumbler upon swords,® and to be whirled on a 
wheel,’ being so old. (Or,)*®® so far (towards) wisdom has he 
come ?—There is nothing, said he, which he does not know. 
—But whether, said I, do you only now know all things, or 
have you always (known them) ?—Always, said he.—And 
when you were children, and as soon as you were born, did 
you know ?—All things, said both of them together.—To us 


%8 Here seems to be an alkision to a, philosdpher, iike Archytas, whom 
Horace addresses ‘‘ Te maris et terre numéroque carentis arenw Men- 
sorem.” 

3 Porson on Aristeph. Plut. 1057, wasWhg first to point out the simil- 
afty in the jokes of the comic poet and the philosopher; and Dobree the 
fragment of Lysias, quoted by Athenmug, to which he might have added 
Psendo-Demetr. de Elocut. § 275. i 
. % Feats, like those mentioned in the text, are said to be performed 
even now it the East. Routh refers to Xenoph, Sympos. 2, and 
Winckelmann to Anabas. v. 9. , . 

* Housde'and Heind. insert ĝ, “ or,” which Stalb. incorrectly rejects. 
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the thing appeared to be incredible. But said Euthydemus, 
Do you disbelieve, Socrates ?—Except, I said, that it is likely 
you are wise men.™.—But, said he, if you are willing to give 
me answers, I will also show you, giving your assent to these 
wonderful things.—Indeed, I shall’! most gladly, said I, be 
confuted on these points. For if I am wise, not knowing + 
and you demonstrate this that I know all things, and have al- 
ways (known), what greater wind-fall than this could I find 
in all my life?—Answer then, said he.—[56.] Ask me, as 
one that will answer.—Whether, then, Socrates, said he, do 
you know any thing or not ?—I do.—Do you then know by that 
thing, through which you are knowing, or by any thing else ? 
—By that by which I am knowing: for I suppose you mean 
the soul. Or do you not mean it?—Are you not ashamed 
of yourself, Socrates? said he. You usk a question when you 
are asked one.—Be it so, said I; but what shall I do? For I 
will do as you bid me. (But) when I know not what it is 
‘you ask me, you nevertheless order me to answer and not to 
ask a question.— You, doubtless, said he, understand what I 
say.—I do, said I.—Now then answer to that which you do 
understand.— What then, said I, if you ask a question, think- 
ing in one way, and I understand it in another, and then I 
give an answer to it, is it enough for you, if I answer nothing 
to the purpose ?—To me it would, said he, but not to you, I 
think.—I will not, by Jupiter, answer, said I, before I hear.*? 
— You will not answer, said he, to what you may happen to un- 
derstand, because you are a trifler, and more of a silly old 
man than is becoming.—And I then perceived he was annoyed 
at me for defining precisely what was said, as he was desirous 
to make me his prey by placing his words apound me (as a net). 
I recollected, therefore,” that Connus was always annoyed at 
me, when I did not yieÑ to him, and that afterwards he paid 


% On this passage see Heifid., Winckelm., Stalb., who all differ, without 
any of them being able, to discover what Plato wrote. 

* Ficinus has “ redargutio Srit,” which leads to WeAéyZopar, fut. med., 
for t£eXeyxOAoopat, in licu of &eAéyxopat. a 

After “* I hegr,” there is eyjdently an omission of some words, which 
Ficinus supplies by his version, “ non prius respondebo, quam quomodp 
respondendum sit, intellexero,’’ i. e. “ I will not answer, before | under- 
stand how I am to answer.” . * 

* This ‘therefore’ is without meaning. One MS. has ydp for ovv. 
Plato wrote é e i 
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less attention to me, as one that was ignorant. [57.] But 
since I had determined to go as a scholar to those men, I 
thought I ought to yield, lest they should consider me a stupid 
fellow, and not receive me asa scholar. Hence I said, If it 
seems good for you to act thus, Euthydemus, let it be done: 
for perhaps in every respect you, who possess the art, know 
better how to converse than I do, who am an unskilled indi- 
vidual. Question me then again from the beginning.— Answer 
then again, said he, whether you know what you know by 
something or not.—TI do, said I, by the soul.—Again, said he, 
this man in his answer adds to the questions he is asked. For 
I did not ask by what you know, but if you know by any 
thing.— Again I said, I have answered more than was neces- 
sary, through my want of instruction; but pardon me. For 
I will now answer simply, that I know always by something, 
what I know.— But, said he, whether do you always know by 
the same thing? Or is it at one time by this thing and at an- 
other time by another ?—Always by this, said I, when I know. 
—Again, said he, will you not cease to speak beside (the ques- 
tion) ?—But (I fear, said I,) lest this “ always” should trip us 
up.—It will not us, said he; but, if at all, it will you. But 
answer me, Do you always know by this ?—Always, I said; 
since I must take away the “ when.”—[58.] You therefore 
always know by this. And always knowing, whether do you 
know some things by that, by which you know, and other 
things by something else? or do you know all things by 
that ?—All things, said I, which I know, by that.—This has 
come, said he, the same by-answer.—I take away then, said 
I, the words “ which I know.”—-Take not away, said he, even 
one word; for I make you no rcquest.*—But answer me, 
Would you be able to know all things, unless you could. know 
all things ?—This would be a Prodigy, said I.—Add now, said 
he, whatever you likes for yqu confess that you know all 
things.—I appear to have done so, stid I; since the expres- 
sion, “ the things which I know,” possess no power whatever; 
[but I know all things ].*=—Have you not then confessed that 

* After “ request ” understand, “ toefake away any thing,” as shown 
dy Phædon. p. 95, E., quoted appositely by Winckelmann, oddé»—oir’ 
agedeix otre wpoo0civar déopat. : 

® Heindoff correctly wished to expunge thé words wavra éé iwiara- 


pat, which Winckelmann and Stalbaum vainly attempt to preserve. For 
' they plainly interfere with the whole train of thought. 
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you always know by that thing by which you know? whe- 
ther it be when you know, or in whatever way you please: 
for you have confessed that you know always, and all things 
at the same time. It is evident, therefore, that you knew 
when you was a boy, and when you was begotten, and when 
you was born; and even before you was born, and before hed- 
ven and earth were produced, you knew all things, if you always 
possessed knowledge ; and you,” by Jupiter, said he, will know 
always, and all things, if I wish it.—([59.] And may you wish 
it, much-honoured Euthydemus, said I, if you speak the truth 
in reality. But I do not quite believe that you are sufficient 
for this, unless this your brother here, Dionysodorus, assist you 
with his counsel: and thus perhaps you would be (sufficient).%” 
But tell me, said I—for in other things I cannot contend against 
you, men of such portentous wisdom, (nor say) that I do not 
know all things, since you assert it—how, Euthydemus, shall I 
say that I know that good men are unjust? Come, tell me, 
do I know this, or do I not know it ?—You certainly know it, 
said ho. — What, said I, (do I know) ?—That good men are not 
unjust.— This, I said, I perfectly knew a long time ago. ‘But 
I am not asking this; but where did Í learn that good men 
are unjust ?—No where, said Dionysodorus.—I do not there- 
fore, said I, know it.—Icuthydemus then said to Dionysodorus, 
You are destroying the reasoning; and this man will appear 
to be not knowing, that he is at the same time both knowing 
and not knowing. [60.] And Dionysodorus blushed. But, 
Euthydemus, said I, how say you? Does not your brother, 
who knows all things, appear to you to speak correctly ?— 
But am I the brother of Euthydemus? said Dionysodorus, 
hastily taking up the discourse.—And I said, Leave me alone, 
my good man, till Euthyde@nus shall have taught me how I know 
that good men are unjust; and do not begrudge me the lesson. 


% Bekker has cai vai pa Al’, ion, aùròç dei—Heindorf was the 
first to object to aùròc, and toßuggest ebOde dei ai,—Stalbaum prefers 
ied aet.—Winckelmann unites atric with rai, “and even you your, 
ge — ? ® 

or Stalbaum omits the words frw òè réy’ dv. He should have read, 
obrw ydp ray’ Ay eine: scil, ixavóc, by the aid of Ficinus, “ Sic enim” 
forte.valebis.” The ellipse, however, seems to be defendedsby ray’ av 
UAA’—in Sophist. p. 257, D., and ray’ äv’ où pjy—in Phileb. p. 23, E. 
quoted by Wincke 
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— You are flying away, Socrates, said Dionysodorus, and are 
unwilling to answer.—And reasonably so, said I: for I am 
inferior even to either one ® of you; so that I have a great 
need to fly from the two. For I am somehow far weaker than 
Hercules; who was not able to contend with the Hydra—a 
sophist that did by her wisdom, if one head of the discourse 
was cut off, send up again many instead of one—and at the 
same time with the Crab,” a certain other sophist, who, as it 
appears to me, had come recently from the sea; and when it 
was annoying Hercules on the left hand by speaking to and 
biting him, he called upon Iolaus, the son of his brother, to 
aid him; and he gave him sufficient aid. But if my Iolaus, 
Patrocles,'© were to come, he would rather produce mis- 
chief. i 
[61.] Answer then, said Dionysodorus, since this tale has 
been sung by you, whether Iolaus was more the nephew of 
Hercules. than of you.—It is then best for me, Dionysodorus, 
said I, to°answer you. For you will not desist—of this I am 
pretty well certain—from asking questions, and grudging me 
(to learn), and hindering Euthydemus from teaching me that 
wise thing.—Answer, however, said he.—I will answer then, 
said I, that Iolaus was the nephew of Hercules, but, as it ap- 
pears to me, mine not at all. For my brother, Patrocles, was 
not his father; but Iphicles, who nearly resembles him in name, 
was the brother of Hercules.— But is Patrocles, said he, your 
brother ?—Certainly, said I; for he had the same mother, though 
not the same father with myself.—He is then your brother, 
and not your brother.—I said, He was not from the same fa- 
ther, O best of mep: for his father was Cheredemus, but mine 
Sophroniscus.—But, said he, Sophroniscus was a father, and 
Cheredemus (likewise).—Certainlyy said I; the former was 
my father, and the latter his.—Was not then, said he, Chere- 
demus different from a father?—Fsom my father, said L— 


e% Instead of éripov Ficinus found in his MS. éxarfpov, as shown by 
is ‘‘ alterutro.” 
*” This contest of Hercules with the tab is mentioned by Apollodorus 
fin Biblioth. II. 5. 2, and Paleephatug Incredibil. fab. 39. 
10 ‘To this brother of Socrates Winckelmann thinks there is an allusion 
in Aristoph. Plut. 84, where he is described as a person who had never 
‘washed himself from the time of his birth. 
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Was he then (said he) a father, different from a father? Or 
are you thé same thing as the!®! stone ?—[62.] I fear, said I, 
lest under you I shall appear to be the same; but I do not 
think so myself.—Are you then, said he, different from the !! 
stone ?-—Different, certainly.— Being then something different 
from a stone, you are not a stone: and being different from 
gold, you are not gold.—It is so.— Will not Cheeredemus then, 
since he is different from a father, be not a father ?—It seems, 
said I, he is not a father.—For certainly, said Euthydemus, 
taking up the discourse, if Cheredemus is a father, and Sophro- 
niscus, on the contrary, being different from a father, is not a fa- 
ther, so that? you, Socrates, are without a father.—And then 
Ctesippus, taking up the discourse, said, Is not your father in 
the very same predicament ? for he is different from my father. 
— Very far from it, said Euthydemus.—Is he then the same ? he 
replied.— Yes, the same.—I would not wish this. But whether, 
Euthydemus, is he my father alone, or the father of other men 
likewise ?—-Of other men likewise, said he. Or do you think 
that the same person, being a father, is not a father ?—So I 
thought indeed, said Ctesippus.—But what? said he, (do you 
think) that athing being gold is not gold? or (a person) being a 
man is not a man ?—[63. ] Say not so,’ said Ctesippus. Accord- 
ing to the proverb, you do not, Euthydemus, join thread with 
thread.‘ For you speak of a dreadful thing, if your father is the 
father of all.—But he is, said he.— Whether of men, said Cte- 
sippus, or of horses too? or of all other animals likewise ?—-Of 
all (animals), said he.—Is your mother too the mother (of all) ?5 
—Y es, the mother.—Your mother then, said he, is the mother 


true readings here, as shown by his version, “ An et mater tua mater 
omnium,” The Greek is } cai pyrnp ù pnTnp- 
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of sea-urchins.—And yours too, said he.—Hence then you are 
the brother of gudgeons, and puppies, and little pigs.—And 
so are you, said he.—And besides this, your father isa dog | 
too.—And so is yours, said he.—But, said Dionysodorus, if 
you would answer me, you would forthwith acknowledge 
these things. For tell me, have you a dog ?— Yes, a very bad 
one, said Ctesippus.—Has he then puppies ?—He has indeed, 
said he, others very much of the same kind (as himself’).—Is 
not the dog then their father ?—At least, I saw him having 
connexion with a bitch.—What then? Is he not your dog f-— 
Certainly, said he.—Being a father then, is he not yours? So 
that the dog becomes your father, and you are the brother of 
puppies.—[64.] And Dionysodorus again, quickly taking up 
the discourse, that Ctesippus might not get a word in before 
him, said, Answer me still in a small matter. Do you strike 
this dog ?—And Ctesippus said, laughing, By the gods, I do; 
for I cannot (strike) you.—You strike your father then, said 
he.—Much more justly, said he, should I strike your father, 
who, having endured what, has begotten such wise sons. 
But surely, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, your father and the 
father of the puppics has enjoyed many good things from this 
your wisdom. But neither is he in want of many good things, 
C'tesippus, nor are you.—Nor are you, Euthydemus, said he. 
—Nor is any other man (said he) in want of them. For tell 
me, Ctesippus, whether you think it good for a sick man to 
drink a medicine, or does it appear to you to be not good, 
when it is requisite; or when any one is going to a battle, 
ought he rather to go armed, or unarmed ?—To me, said he, 
(it appears); although I think that you are about to say 
some of your beautiful things.—[65. ] You shall know the 
' best, said he; but answer me. Foreince you acknowledge 
that it is good for a man to drink medicine when it is 
requisite, is it not meet to drinktas mgich as possible of this 
good, and will it not in this case be well there,’ if some one, 
bruising it, should mingle with it a\vart-léad of hellebore.— 
'@ Ard Ctesippus said, This would be very proper indeed, 


Here is evidently some omission. Fer to a double question there 
could not be a single answer. 
? Bekk. has tret, which, omitted by Ficinus, and Schleiermacher and 
Heindorf could not understand, is absurdly explained by Winckelmann, 
whom Stalbaum follows in ed. 2 
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Euthydemus, if he who drank it were as large as the statue 
in Delphi.°—As therefore, said he, it is also good to have 
arms in battle, is it not meet to have a great number of shields 
and spears, since it is a good thing ?—Very much so, said 
Ctesippus. But you are not of this opinion, Euthydemus ; 
for you think that one (shield)? and one spear are sufficient. 
Or do you not ?—I do.—Would you, said he, arm Geryones 
too and Briareus in this manner? But I thought you were 
more skilful (than to do so), as being one who fights with a 
soldier’s arms, and so too wag this your friend.—And Euthy- 
demus indeed was silent. But Dionysodorus asked, in refer- 
ence to what had been before answered by Ctesippus, Does it 
not then appear to you to be gdod likewise to possess gold ?— 
Certainly, said Ctesippus, and this too in plenty.—[66. |] What 
then, does it not appear to you to be a good thing to possess 
riches always, and every where ?—Very much so, said he.— 
Do you not then acknowledge gold likewise to be a good 
thing ?—I have acknowledged it, said he.—Is it not then meet 
to possess it always, and every where, and especially in one’s 
self? And would not a man be most happy, if he had three 
talents of gold in his belly, a talent in his skull, and a stater 
of gold in each of his eyes ?>—They say indeed, Euthydemus, 
said Ctesippus, that those amongst the Scythians are the most 
happy and the best men, who have much gold in their own 
skulls, just as you lately spoke of the dog being your own 
father: and, what is still more wonderful, they say, that they 
drink out of their own golden skulls, and look within them, 
having their own head in their hands.—[67.] Whether, said 
Euthydemus, do the Scythians aad other men see things which 
can be seen, or things which cannot be sech ?—Things, surely, 
which can be seen.—Dg you then (do so) likewise? said he.— 
I do.—Do you then see our garments?—Yes.—Can then 
these things see ?—Beyond all measire, said Ctesippus.—But 
what? said he.—Nothing. But perhaps you think you do 
not see them, so facetiovs are you; but to me you appear, 
Euthydemus, not sleeping to be asleep, and, if it were potsi-, 
ble for a man, when speakgng, to say nothing, to do this like- 
wise.—Is it not then possible, said Dionysodorus, for him wo 
C] 
° Of the statue alluded to it appears that nothing is told elsewhere. 


® The Greek word dowida is wanting in the text. Taylor supplied 
“ shield ” from the context. Ficinus has “unum duntaxat jaculum.” 
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is silent to, speak ?—By no means, said Ctesippus.—Is it also 
impossible for him, who speaks, to be silent ?—Still less so, 
said he.— When therefore you speak of stones, and woods, and 
things of iron, do you not speak of things silent ?—I do not, 
said he, if I am walking in braziers’ shops; but the pieces of 
iron are speaking, and make the greatest noise, if any one 
‘touches them. So that you know not that with (all) your 
wisdom you have said nothing. But further still, explain to 
me the other assertion, how it is possible for one who speaks 
to be silent.!°—And Ctesippus appeared to me to be in great 
agony on account of his boy-love.—[68.] When you are 
silent, said Euthydemus, are you not silent as to all things ?— 
I am, said he.—Are you not therefore silent as to things 
which speak, if things which speak?! are among the number 
of all things ?—But what, said Ctesippus, are not all things 
silent ?—Certainly not, said Euthydemus.—Do then, thou 
best of men, all things speak ?—The speaking things do.— 
But, said he, I do not ask this; but whether. all things 
are silent, or speak?—They do neither, and they do both, 
said Dionysodorus, hastily taking up the discourse. For I 
well knew, that you would not have any thing to say to this 
answer.—And Ctesippus, as was usual with him, laughing 
very loudly, said, Your brother, Euthydemus, has put his 
argument on both sides, and he has perished and is van- 
quished.!? And Clinias was very much delighted and 
laughed; so that Ctesippus became ten times as great (as he 
was before). But Ctesippus, as being very crafty, appeared 
to me to have heard these things on the sly from these very 
men. For such kind of wisdom is not now possessed by any 
other persons. [69.‘| And I said, Why do you laugh, Clinias, 
at things so serious and beautiful ?-eWhat, Socrates, have 

10 From the want of conncyion ıt 1s evidentethat something has been 


lost here. ss 

Here Ficinus and a single MS. acknowledge Aéyorra in lieu of 
\eydpeva, which Winckelmann has alone he hardihood to defend, at 
variance with the whofe tenor of the passage. 

“ 9 In the words “he has perished and is vanquished,” there is either a 
tautology, or the cart is put before the hdNe.”. For the vanquishing ought 
to’ precede the perishing. ‘The passage, as shown by the variations of 
MSS., is*evidently corrupt, and may be easily mended by a critic of the 
least ingenuity. Heindorf would read dvrodwnexe kal iirrnras, i. o. “it 
has destroyed and been vanquished,” from the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ eum- 
que disperdidit, et ratio vestra succubuit,”’ 
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you ever seen a beautiful thing? said Dionysodorus.—I have, 
said I, and many such, Dionysodorus.—Were they then, said 
he, things different from the beautiful, or the same with the 
heautiful ?—-And I then became perfectly involved in doubt, ’ 
and thought I had suffered justly for having grunted out a 
word. I said, however, they are different from the beautiful; . 
but a certain beauty is present with each of them.??—If, then, 
said he, an ox is present with you, are you an ox? and be- 
cause I now am present with you, are you Dionysodorus ? — 
Say words of good omen, said I.—But after what manner, 
said he, if even one thing is present with another, will that 
which- is different be different ?—-Are you then, said I, in a 
difficulty respecting this? For I have just now endeavoured 
to imitate the wisdom of the men,'‘ as being desirous of it.— 
How should I not doubt, said he, both I and all other men, of ` 
that which is not ?— What do you say, said I, Dionysodorus ?- 
Is not the beautiful, beautiful, and the base, base ?—Provided, 
said he, it appears so to me.— Does it then appear so to you? 
—Entirely so, said he.—Is not likewise the same, same? and 
is not the different, different? For certainly the different is 
not the same. And I thought that not even a boy would doubt 
this, that the different is not different. [70.] But this, 
Dionysodorus, you have willingly passed by; 10 since in other 
respects, like the artists, on whom it is incumbent to work out 
each part in detail, you seem to me to work out a discourse in 
a thoroughly beautiful manner.—Do you know then, said he, 
what is proper for each artist? In the first place, do you 
know to whom it belongs to work in copper ?—I know that 
this belongs to copper-smiths.—And to whom does it belong 
to fashion things in clay ?—To a pottdér.—And whose busi- 
ness is it to cut a thremt, to flay, and, cutting off small pieces 
of flesh, to boil and roast them ?—It is the business of a 


13 Respecting tho notion that things are beautiful not in thomselves but 
according to their adjuncts, &ce Hipp. Maj. . 

4 In “the men” the article has nothing to Which it can be refgrred. 
Hence, since three good MSS. read rũv dvdpwy, Plato probably wr 
rivay åvðpðv, in allusion tc-the Sophists.’ l 

1% Heindorf perceiving that mapňraç could not mean here “ passed 
by,” renders it, ‘‘ You have spoken rather carelessly.” ..But mo Sophist 
ever did or would speak carelessly. Plato wrote yarépncac, “you have 
doubted,” an emendation so obvious, that even Winckelmann and Stal- 
baum, who have adopted Heindorf’s translation, ought to have hit upon it. 
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cook, said I.—If then, said he, a man does things which are 
proper, does he not act rightly ?—Perfectly.—But it Is proper, 
as you say, that a cook should cut a throat and flay. Have 
you assented to this or not?—I have assented, I said; but 
pardon me.'*—It is evident, then, said he, that should any one 
cut the throat of the cook and chop him into small pieces, and 
boil and roast him, he would do what is proper; and should 
any one work like a brazier on the copper-smith himself,” 
and like a potter on the potter, he too would do what is 
proper.—['71.] O Neptune, said I, now you put the Colophon '® 
on your wisdom. Will it then ever be present with me, so 
as to become familiar to me ?— You will know it, Socrates, 
said he, when it becomes familiar to you.—This, said I, is 
evident, if you wish it.—But what, said he, do you think you 
know your own things ?—Unless you say something else. For 
I must begin from you, and end with Euthydemus here.— 
Do you then, said he, consider those things yours, over which 
you have a power, and which you can use as you please, such 
as oxen and sheep? do you think that those are yours which 
it is lawful for you to sell, and to give away, and to sacrifice 
to whatever god you please; but that those, which are not so 
circumstanced, are not yours ?—And I, for I knew that from 
the questions something beautiful would peep out, and at the 
same time I was desirous to hear as quiekly as possible, said, 
It is perfectly so; things of this kind alone are mine.—But 
what, said he, do you not call those things animals, which pos- 
sess a soul?—Yes, I said—Do you acknowledge then, that 
those alone among animals are yours, to which you have the 
liberty of doing what I have just now mentioned ?—I ac- 
knowledge it.—[72.]*And he, pausing a while, as if reflecting 
upon something of great consequence,waid with an assumed 
gravity, Tell me, Socrates, is there with, you a paternal Ju- 


° Why Socrates should thus request pardon of the Sophist for assert- 
ing, it is difficult to explain ; unless the claude be introduced a little be- 


low, a “your wisdont.” 
“!” Gtalbaum properly objects to this “ himself; ” which ought to be 
added to the cook and potter likewise, or clive omitted entirely. 

4 The origin of this po is explained by Strabo, xiv. p. 643, who 
says that the s of the Colophonians were so excellent both by land 
and sea that a waft always terminated in favour of the on whose side 
they fought. Sde Erasmus on Adag. Chiliad, p. 570, and Ruhnken in 
Heusd. Specim. Crit. p. 33, on Theetet. p. 153, C. 
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piter ?—And I ‘suspecting that the discourse would come to 
the place,where it ended, endeavoured to fly from a certain 
crafty turn, and now twisted myself,!9 as if caught in a net ; 
and I said, There is not,” Dionysodorus.—Y ou are therefore a 
miserable man; nor are you an Athenian, since you have nei- 
ther paternal gods, nor sacred rites, nor any thing else beay- 
tiful and good.—Hold, said I, Dionysodorus; speak words of 
good omen, and do not instruct me harshly. For there are 
to me altars and sacred rites, both domestic and belonging to 
my country, and the rest of thethings of this kind as appertain to 
the Athenians.—Then, said he, is there not a paternal Jupiter 
to the rest of the Athenians ?—There is not, said I. This 
appellation exists not to any one of the Jonians, nor to such 
as are colonized from this city, nor to us. But Apollo is (our) 
paternal (god),”! through the race of Ion; and Jupiter is not 
called by us Paternal, but Herceus?? and Phratrius;?3 and 
Minerva too is called Phratria.—[73.] This is sufficient, said 
Dionysodorus ; for you have, as it seems, Apollo, Jupiter, and 


19 This is the interpretation given by Heindorf to the words, dopey 
Tiva OTpOgny Epevydy re kai éorpegduny. But he did uot perceive that 
orpog?) would be applied not to the Sophist but to Socrates; and that 
the cndeavour to escape would follow, not precede, the act of twisting 
oneself. Had he remembered the passage quoted by Winckelmann from 
Rep. iii. p. 405, C., ixavdg wacag orpopac orpépecOar, he would have 
seen perhaps that Plato wrote ämopóv riva orpopiy Tov pevyey Evexa 
Creorpepouny, ‘I twisted myself into some intricate turn, for the sake of 
escaping.” : 

2 This assertion has given rise to no little difficulty. For it is said, 
that, contrary to the express testimony of Plato, there was at Athens a 
paternal Jupiter. But the passages quoted from Soph. Trach. 764, 
Eurip. Electr. 675, and Æschyl. Niob. Fr. 1., prove only that Jupiter 
was the paterhal deity of Hercules, Orestes, apd Tantalus, not one of 
whom was an Athenian. We find indeed in Aristoph. Nep. 1468, Nai 
val kurarðéoðnrTi warpwoyAia. But if that verse werc, as Porson sup- 
posed on Med. 1314, taken from a play of Euripides, it was probably 
spoken by some person Hot an Athenian, as remarked by Lobeck in Ag- 
lnophamus, p. 772, or elso AristOphanes wrote, I suspect, Nai, vai, karat- 
cicOnre marep’, olov Aia, i. f “ Respect a father, as thou shouldst e’en 
Jove.” , 

21 Apollo having had a connexion with Creusa, tne daughter of ifrec 
theus, begot Ion, from whom the Athenians were at: one time called Io- 
nians, and he himself was wufshipped as Paternal Apollo. ó 

z2 The Athenians called the enclosure round a house, čproç, Herkos, and 
hence Jupiter was called Herkcus, as the guardian of the*Herkos. 

* This name is derived. from ¢parpia, by whieh was meant a third part 
of the guà), “‘ tribe.” 
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Minerva.—Certainly, said I.— Will not these ‘then; said he, be 
your gods '—Progenitors, said I, and masters.—To, you then, 
said he, they will be so. Or have you not confessed that they 
are yours ?—I have confessed it, said I. For what could I 
do?—Are not then, said he, these gods animals likewise? For 
you have acknowledged that whatever have a soul are animals. 

- Or have not those gods a soul ?—They have, said J.—Are 
they not therefore also animals ?— Animals, said I.—But of 
animals, said he, you have acknowledged these to be yours, 
which you can give and sell, and sacrifice to any god you 
please.—I have acknowledged it, said I. For there is no 
backing out, Euthydemus.—Come then, said he, and straight- 
way tell me, since you acknowledge that Jupiter is yours and 
the other gods likewise, are you permitted to sell them, or 
give them, or to use them in any way you please, as you - 
would do other animals? I then, O Crito, as if struck down 
by the argument, lay speechless; but Ctesippus, coming as it 
were to the rescue, Pyppax Hercules, said he, a beautiful dis- 
course! And then said Dionysodorus, Whether is Hercules 
Pyppax, or Pyppax Hercules an 4.] And Ctesippus said, O 
Neptune, what words of wisdom! I retire; the men are un- 
conquerable. 

Here indeed, friend Crito, there was not one of those pre- 
sent who did not exceedingly praise the discourse; and the 
two men were almost stretched at. their length,“ laughing, 
clapping, and exulting. . For upon each (and®) all of the 
things (said) previously in a very beautiful manner, the 
admirers alone of Euthydemus made an uproar; but here, al- 


* Stalbaum has preferred raperáðnoav to mapeiOgoay, found in the 
best Vatican MS., which Abresch. had already conjectured, and con- 
firmed by the gl. in Hesych. Iapel@n° rapedgOn. He has, however, the 
good sense to add that he is unwilling to assért what is the true reading. 
For he probably perceived, that though waperddycay would by itself be 
intelligible, it would not be so when Mnitedeto éAiyou. For a person 
me ee said to be stretched out positively or not; but he cannot be said 
to nearly so. Ha may however be sid to Bo dead or nearly so. 

A epee has correctly edited wapelOnoay, and he might have re- 
ed to Petronius, ‘‘ Gyton risu dissolvebat ilia sua.” Porson too on 
Mad. 585, 8» yap txrevel o' iroc, defends“raperáðneav, not aware that 
— —— wrote, what is partly found in some MSS., ły yap ed erevet 
o Exoc. ; 

*% Although wa¢ ri¢ teacroc is found in good Greek, yet here one 

would expect an antithesis between “each’’ and “all.” - 
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most the pillars in the Lyceum made a clattering in favour of 
the two men, and were delighted. I too felt disposed myself 
to acknowledge that I had never at any time seen meh so 
wise; and being perfectly enslaved by their wisdom, I turned 
myself to praising and passing encomiums on them; and I 
said, O blessed ye for your wondrous genius, who have 
rapidly, and in a short time, accomplished a thing of suc 
magnitude! [75.] Your arguments indeed, Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, contain many other beautiful things; but this 
is the most magnificent thing in them, that you care nothing for 
the mass of mankind, nor for persons of solemn mien, and who 
think themselves something, but only for those who are like 
yourselves. For I know well, that very few men similar to 
yourselves, would delight in these arguments ; while the rest 
-are so ignorant of them, that, I am sure, they would be more 
ashamed to confute others with such arguments, than to be 
confuted themselves. This too again is another popular and 
gentle character in your arguments, that when you say there 
is nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, or any thing 
else of this kind, and, in short, that one thing is not different 
from another, you in reality sew up the mouths of men, as in- 
deed you assert you do; and not only the mouths of others, 
but ye would appear (to sew up) your own. (Now) this is a 
very gracious act, and removes whatever is oppressive in 
your arguments. The greatest thing however is, that these 
arguments subsist in such a manner, and have been discovered 
by you with such skill, that any one may learn them in a very 
short time. (For) I have perceived, by directing my atten- 
tion to Ctesippus, how rapidly on the instant he has been able 
to imitate you. [76.] The (wisdom) thgn of your practice, 
with respect to its being rapidly imparted to another, is 
beautiful; but it is not adapted for discussion before men.” 
But, if you will be persuaded by me, be careful not to speak 
before many, lest through their learning rapidly, they should 
give you no thankg for ygur instruction. But especially con- 
26 This is a strange expression. Did Socrates then wish the Sophists 
to converse in the presence of animals? Ficinus has “ coram mutti 
hominibus ” more correctly. “But as zoAAd@y would thus interfere with 
the same expression in the next sentence, instead of avwy, (for 
advOpwrwy is generally written in MSS.,) perhaps the «me réading is 
ivywy, “sensible.” For thus Socrates would give vent to a bitter 
sarcasm against the Sophists. À 
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verse amongst yourselves alone: and if not, should you dis- 
course.in the presence of another, let it be before him alone, 
who gives you silver for what you say. The same advice, if 
you are wise, you will give to your disciples likewise, never 
to discourse with any man, except with you and themselves. 
For that which is rare, Euthydemus, is valuable ; but water, 
although the best of things, as Pindar says, may be bought 
very cheap. But lead on, said I, and receive Clinias here 
and myself (as your scholars) on the sly. 

Having, Crito, spoken these words and a few others, we 
departed. Consider therefore now, how you will accompany 
me to these men; for they say they are able to teach any one 
who is willing to give them money; and that they do not ex- 
clude any natural disposition or age; and, what is especially 
proper for you to hear, they say that an attention to money- 

‘making does not hinder any one from easily receiving their 
wisdom. $ 

[77.] Cri. In good truth, Socrates, I am desirous of hear- 
ing them, and would willingly learn something from thèm; 
although I almost appear to be one of those, not like to Eu- 
thydemus, but to those who, as you have just said, would 

- more willingly be confuted by such arguments, than confute 
them. It seems however to me to be ridiculous to give you 
advice; nevertheless, I wish to relate to you what I have 
heard. Know? then, that as I was taking a walk, a man came 
to me from among those that had left you, and thinking him- 
self to be very wist, as being one of those who are skilled in 
speeches suited for courts of justice, said to me—Crito, have 
you heard% nothing of these wise men ?—By Jupiter, I have 
not, said J. For, en account of the crowd, I was uhable to 
stand close and hear.—And yet, said he, it was worth while 
to hear them.— Why ? said I.—Because you would have heard 
men discoursing, who are the wigest of*all those who at pre- 
ent engage in such-like arguments. — And I said, What then 


37 Instead of olo8a, Heindorf suggests Son. Winckelmann and Stal- 
ayn, however, still stick to oloĝa; which they take interrogatively ; as 
if a question would be thus asked at the, commencement of a narrative. 
It. was then cither from his MS. or own gdod sense that Ficinus omitted 
a. ‘Jaylor translated, “‘ Do you not know?” but the negative is not 
found in the'frcek, z 
2 Instead of årpog, Heindorf suggested #xpodew, from “ andivisti”’ 
in Ficinus. 
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did they appear to you ?—What else, said he, than that they 
are such as one will always hear from such-like triflers, who 
bestow unworthy attention on things of no worth. For so 
did he say in very words.—[78.] And I said, But certainly 
philosophy is an elegant thing.—How, elegant, said he, O 
blessed man! It is indeed a thing of no worth. But if you 
had been present just now, I think you would have been 
ushamed of your associate. He was so absurd, as willingly 
to put himself in the power of men, who pay no attention to 
what they say, but lay hold of every word. And these men, 
as I just now said, are among the best of those that exist at 
present. But indeed, Crito, said he, both the thing itself, 
and the men who are conversant with it, are worthless and 
ridiculous.—But to me, Socrates, neither he appears to blame 
the thing with justice, nor would any one else blame it. To 
be willing, however, to discourse with these men in the pre- 
sence of many appears to me to be an act that may be justly 
blamed. . : 

Soc. Wonderful, Crito, are the men of this kind. But I do ` 
not yet know what I am about to say.3? Of what class of 
men was he, who came to you, and blamed philosophy? Was 
he some pleader among those who are .skilful in contending 
in courts of justice; or was he one of those who introduce 
men of this description, (and) a maker of the speeches with 
which orators contend ? 

[79.] Cri. The least of all was he, by Jupiter, an orator; 
nor do I think that he ever ascended the platform in a court 
of justice; but they say that he is knowing in the thing itself, 
by Jupiter, and likewise that he is a person of power and 
composes powerful speeches. š 

Soc. I now understand; and I was myself just now about 
to speak of those men. ® For they are those, Crito, whom 
Prodicus says are on the confines of a philosopher and poli- 
tician ; and think themselves # be the wisest of all men; and 
in addition to their being puch, they (funcy) they scem so 
to the many; so that none others but the persons engaged 

` ‘9 
* The formula ef rig dAXog Lås no meaning here, The version of 
Ficinus, “vel quisquis alius improbet,”” leads at once to or’ dy rig ? 
Gog Yiyor. w +» 
* This is rather strange language in the mouth of Socrates. The pas- 
sage is no doubt corrupt; nor can it be compared with Themtet. § 109. 
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in philosophy are an impediment to their gaining a reputation 
amongst all. They think therefore, that if they can establish 
an opinion that philosophers are nothing worth, they shall, 
without a contest, carry off the prize of a reputation for 
wisdom amongst all mankind. For they consider themselves 
to be in reality most wise; but think that they are lessened 
by the followers of Euthydemus, when they are intercepted?! 
in their private discourses. And yet they very reasonably 
think themselves: wise men: for to possess philosophy in 
moderation, and with moderation to engage in political con- 
cerns, is very much according to reason; for (this is) to 
partake of both, as far as is requisite, and to enjoy the fruits 
of wisdom, secure from dangers and contests. 

[80.] Cri. What then, do they appear to you, Socrates, to 
say any thing (of consequence) ? 

Soc. By no means.” 

Cri. Yet the discourse of the men possesses a certain 
speciousness. 

- Soc. It has in reality, Crito, speciousness rather than truth. 
For it is not easy to persuade them, that in the case of men 
and all other things, which subsist between two certain things, 
and partake of both, such as (are) from good and evil, become | 
better than the one, and worse than the other; but that such 
things as (are) from two goods, not (tending)® to the same 
point, are worse than both, with respect to that, for which 
each of the things, of which they are composed, is useful; and 
that’ such things as are composed of two evils, not tending to 
the same, are in the middle, these taken alone are better than 
each of those things, in both of which they take a part. If 
then philosophy and political action are good, but each (tends) 
to something else, and these men, while they partake of both, 

31 Instead of droAnp@aer, Ast on Symbos. p. 363, suggests dzroderd- 
Oü, “ are deficient.” a 

* This answer is found ip Ficinus algne, “ Nequaquam.” Hence 
probably Heindorf wished to read, O% pévrot, or Oùòèv Eporye. He 
should have suggested ‘Od ydp rt. For Mus re would answer to re in the 


———— of Crito. Routh, howover, whom Heindorf, Winckelmann, and 
Ibaum have followed, continues the speech, without any answer, in 
the mouth of Crito. 

» 3 Heindorf, perceiving that something was wanting after rpé¢ rabréy, 
wished to insert dyrov, as we find just after mpòçc rd abrd dvror. 
Ficinus supplies in the first sentence, “conducentibus,” and in tae 
second, * spectant.” : 
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are situated in the middle, they say nothing to the purpose ; 

for they are viler than both. But if (philosophy and political 

action)are both good and bad,*4 these men are better than 

some and worse than others. But if both are bad, they will 

thus assert something which is true; but otherwise, not at 

all. [81.] I do not therefore think they will acknowledge, 

either that both these are bad, or that the one is bad and the? 
other good; but partaking of both, they are in reality inferior 

to both, with respect to (the performing of) either, with a view 

to which both political science and philosophy are worthy 

` of regard; and though in reality they are the third, they 

endeavour to appear to be the first. It is requisite, therefore, 

to pardon their desire, and not to be indignant at them; but we 
should consider them to be such as they are: for it is requisite 
to be content with whatever man says any thing bordering 
on intellect, and who courageously labours in going through © 

(his task). 

Cri. And indeed, Socrates, I too, as I am always saying to 
you, am in a difliculty respecting my children, how I ought 
to treat them. Tho one indeed is still rather young, and 
little; but Critobulus is already an adult, and requires 
some one to be a benefit to him. When therefore I am 
associating with you, I feel disposed to think that it is mad- 
ness to be, for the sake of children, so much concerned about 
many other things, such as marriage, that they may be born 
of a mother of high family, and about wealth, that they may 
become very rich, and yet to neglect their education. But 
when I look at any one of those, who profess to instruct men, 
I am amazed; and, to tell you the truth, every one of them 
appears to me, on reflection, to be unfit for the purpose; so 
that I know not how to give the youth a tirn for philosophy. 

[82.] Soc. Know youmot, friend Crito, that in every pur- 


* Ficinus has, “ sin autem unuz quidem horum bonum, malum vero 
alterum, hoc quidem meliores, iko deteriores,” i. e. ‘ But if one of these 
is good, and the other bgd, thesfare better than the latter, worse than the 
former.” This is at least intelligible, which the Greck is not. 

3 In the whole of this passage I candidly confess my inability to dł- 
cover a particle of meaning. Meindorf has recourse to the figure of 
specch called Chiasmus. » 

* Instead of éweE«wy the two best MSS. read éwi defidv: from which 
it were perhaps not difficult to elicit what Plato wrote. “Ficinus has. 
“ viriliter peragit,” as if his MS. — éreEuwy nor éwi deseo. 

H 
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suit, the bad are many and of no worth, but the good are few 
and worthy of all regard ?3?? For does not the art of the 

tonast, that of the money-scrivener, that of the rhetorician, 
and that of the general, appear to you to be beautiful ? 

Cri. To me in every respect. i 

Soc. What then, in each of these do you not see that the 
many are to be ridiculed with respect to each of their doings? 

Cri. Yes, by Jupiter ; and you speak with great truth. 

Soc. Would you then on this account avoid all those pur- 
suits yourself, and not impose them on your son? 

Cri. This surely, Socrates, would not be just. 

Soc. Do not then, Crito, do what you ought not; but 
bidding farewell to those who study philosophy, whether they 
are good or bad, examine the thing itself, well and properly ; 
and if it appear to you to be a vile thing, turn aside every 
man from it, and not your sons only; but if it appear to you 
such as I think it is, boldly pursue and practise it, according 
to the saying, ‘both you and your children’.™ l 


*7 By comparing the language of Socrates just after, it is clear that 
Plato wrote, of pèv mooi parno e dé éAlyoe orovdaior, not ol piv 
aioe hAiyot, - and so Taylor translated, led 

rather by the sense than syntax. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SOPHIST. 


Arter producing in the Euthydemus some specimens of the ap- 
parently clever but really absurd subtleties of which the Sophists 
of Greece were wont to make a display, and to gain the admiration 
of those, who could not detect a acy, and the contempt of those, 
who could, Plato has in this‘dialogue pointed out in what class of 
persons those must be placcd, who professed to be on all questions 
of philosophy, politics, and science, equally competent to raise a 
doubt or to solve one. 

In pursuing this inquiry, Plato has, like a keen sportsman, fol- 
lowed the t of the animal, to which he com the Sophist, 
until he arrives at the long-sought-for lair; and he then discovers 
that, instead of the Sophist being the purveyor of intellectual food, 
he is occupied merely in the art of catching the many, and thus 
gaining a credit for talents which are not only of no use to himself 
and others, but are the bane of both. 

During the course of the dialogue, he is led to examine the theo 
respecting the first element of all things, called rd ðv or obcia, whic 
I have rendered “ the existing” and “existence” respectivel , and 
not, as others have done, “the being” and “essence.” Of this ex- 
istence, identified by some philosophers with “the one,” and by 
others with “ the whole,” therg were said to be an infinite number. 
of parts, or species, all differiyg from each other, and yet producing 
what Horace calls “ nerum cSncordia discors,” throug the proper- 
ties of existence, connected respectively with the ideas of identity 
and difference, motion and ay 

From the fact of finding the same speakers in the Theetetus 
and Sophist, some have considered the latter dialogue to bg, only a 
continuation of the former; while its similarity in th er of 
subdividing a genus into different species, proves its still greater 
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affinity with the Statesman—for such is the best English translation 
of the Greek IHoAjricdc—and with the Cratylus, in its touching upon 
the praon of language, and with the Parmenides, as regards 
the doctrine of “the existing,” and the forms it assumes in the 


mind of “ the one.” 


THE SOPHIST. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


THEODORUS, SOCRATES, A GUEST FROM ELEA, 
THEATETUS. 


[1.] AccorpInG to our agreement yesterday, both we our- 
selves arc come, Socrates, in due order, and we bring this our 
guest,! an Elean by birth, and a friend of Parmenides and 
Zeno, and a great philosopher. l 

Soc. Are you not, Theodorus, unconsciously bringing not ` 

a guest but some god, according to the language of Homer,? 
who says in behalf of such mortals, as have a portion of due 
respect, both other gods, and especially the deity who presides 
over guests, become a follower and survey the insolent 
and the equitable conduct of men. So that perhaps he, 
who now follows you, may be one of the better beings about 
to survey and confute us, when ill-conducting ourselves in 
a strife of words, through his being a kind of a disproving 
god. x 
` Theo. Such is not the manner of this stranger, Socrates ; 
but he is more moderate than those that gre studious of con- 
tention; and the man appears to me, not to be a deity, but 
divine: for such I denominate all philosophers. l 

[2.] Soc. And yot do well, my friend. Although I fear 
this race (of philosophers) @scarcely more easy to distinguish, 
I may say, than ghat ofthe divinity. For they, who are 
philosophers, not made up, but in reality, appear, through the 

1 This Theodorus was a gceemetrician of Cyrene, and Plato’s pte” 
ceptor in that science. m 

2 Plato here bringa together two different p s of Homer; one 
from Oò. I. 770, Meiviog (Zeòc) de Eclvocow Ep’ alðoioron IMi: and 
the other from O8. P. 485, Gzcol—imiorpopaor móANaç, "AvOpørwy ÜBpiv 
re kal edvopiny idopdyrec. 
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ignorance of others, to be of a multiform kind, while they 
wander about cities, and behold from on high the life of those 
below them; and to some they seem to be worthy of no 
honour, but to others of all; and now they appear to be 
politicians; and now sophists; and sometimes there are 
those, to whom they give the idea that they are altogether 
mad. I would, however, gladly hear from this our guest, if it 
is agreeable to him, what the people about the place there 
think of these things, and how they denominate them. 

Theo. What things? 

Soc. The sophist, statesman, and philosopher. 

[3.] Zheo. What, and of what kind, is the doubt about 
them, respecting which you have it in your mind to make an 
inquiry ? 

Soc. It is this. Whether they consider all these as one or 
two? Or as there are three names, whether they distribute 
them into three kinds likewise, and attach to each singly a 
name ? 

Theo. He will not, I think, grudge to go through them. 
Or how shall we say, guest ? 

-Guest. Thus, Theodorus. For I do not grudge, nor is it 
difficult to say, that they think them three kinds. But to 
— clearly what each of them is, is not a small nor an easy 
task. 
Theo. You have by accident, Socrates, laid hold of questions 
similar to those, which we were asking this our guest, before 
we came hither. But he then made the same pretence to us, 
as he just now did to you: since he says that he had suffi- 
ciently heard, and did not forget. 

[4.] Soc. Do nt then, stranger, deny us the, first favour 
we ask. But tell us thus much; whether you are wont more 
readily to go through by yourself and to state in a long dis- 
course whatever you wish to show forth, or by interroga- 
tions? such as I once heard Piped employing, and at 
the same time going through very beautifil arguments, when 
I was a young mån and he very old at that time. 

Guest. With him who converses: by answers, Socrates, with- 
çut pain, and (as it were) with a light rein, it is more easy 
thus with pnother; but if not, by oneself.é ' 

4 Such is the literal translation of the nonsensical Greek, Ago» obrw 
rò wpdg Gros” el òè uù, rd cad’ adréy; in lieu of which Ficinus has what 
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Soe. You are at liberty then to select whom you please of 
those present here: for we shall all of us readily obey you. 
You will however, if you take my advice, select some of the 
young men, either Thestetus here, or any of the rest, if such 
is your mind. 

[5.] Guest. A kind of shame has come upon me, Socrates, 
in that, conversing with you now for the first time, I have not 
carried on the intercourse in detail, word for word, but by 
drawing out a discourse to a great extent, either by myself or 
to another, I have as it were made a display. For in reality, 
that which is now said is not (such) as a person would ex- 
pect it to be, when interrogated about it;4 for it requires a 
very long discussion. But on the other hand, not to gratify 
you and these, especially since you have spoken as you have 
spoken,® would, as it appears to me, be unlike a guest and 
boorish ; since, from what I have before said, and from what you 
now urge me, I receive Themtetus here to be the respondent. 

[6.] Thee. Will you then, stranger, as Socrates said, 
gratify us all ?6 

Guest. It nearly appears then, Thestetus, that nothing 
further must be said on this point. And as it seems, the dis- 
course must hereafter be addressed to you. But if, wearied 
by the length of the discourse, you shall be somewhat annoyed, 
blame not me, but these your companions, as the cause. 

Thee. But I think I shall not faint in this way for the 
present. If, however, such a thing should take place, then I 
will take to myself af an ally Socrates, the namesake of 
Socrates here, who is of the same age with me, and my 


is at least intelligible, ‘‘ facilius est cum alio inter#ogando disserere; sin 
contra, per se ipsum quisque facilius disputat,” i. e. ‘it is more easy to 
dispute with another by intvrrogations; o{perwise, every one converses 
more easily (by talking) himself.” 

t So Stalbaum would hgve translate the words rò viv pnOèv obx 
öoov woe sowrnGiy ihwicesty Cf abrd elvai ric, out of which Stephens 
could make no sense, yor can i. Some error lies in oby oov dde—elvas, 
which it were not difficult perhaps for a conjecturrd critic to correct. 

5 On this formula see Blomf. on Agam. 66. Matth. Gr. Gr, § 558. "| _ 

è Strange to say even Heindorf, who once saw correctly that "Apa 
roiyvy could not be here used interrogatively, afterwards vainly attempted 
to defend the reading; nor did he perceive, what is evident. glance, 
that Plato wrote Apd rolvuy, ‘‘ Do so then, stranger, and you" wi gratify 
* = as Socrates said.” Stalbaum follows, as usual, Heindorf blin 
old. 
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associate in gymnastic exercises, and not unaccustomed to 
labour in many things with me.’ 

Guest. You say well. Deliberate then about these things by 
yourself, as the discourse proceeds. But now you must con- 
sider in common with me, beginning in the first place, as it 
appears to me, from the sophist ; and searching out and show- 
ing forth by a reason, what thing he is. For now both you 
and I have only the name in common respecting this thing ; 
but as regards the thing by what name we call it, perhaps each 
of us have one peculiar to ourselves. But it is always requi- 
site respecting every thing, to agree rather through reasons as 
to the thing itself, than to the name alone without a reason. 
['7.] However, with respect to the tribe which we now have it 
in our mind to investigate, it is not the easiest of all things to 
comprehend what a sophist is. But whatever things of mo- 
ment ought to be well and thoroughly laboured at, respecting 
these it has been decreed by alt of old that we must practise 
them first in small and more easy matters, previous to those in 
the greatest. Now then, Thestetus, I too recommend, since we 
conceive the genus of a sophist is difficult to hunt out, that we 
should in like manner practise the method in something more 
a unless you are able to show some other and easier road. 

ee. But I am not able. 

Guest. Are you willing then to go after something of little 
value, and to endeavour to put it as the pattern of a greater? 

Thee. Yes. | 

Guest. What then if we propose a thing well known, and 
of trifling value, but possessing a subject for discourse not 
less than things greater? as, for instance, a fisherman. Is 
not this thing known to every one, and worthy of not very 
great and serious thought ? 

Thee. It is so. l 

Guest. And I suspect it has a method and reasoning not 
unsuited for us. 

[8.] Theæ. It would then answer welk 

_ _ Guest. Come then, let us begin from it thus; and tell me, 
whether we shall put down a fisherman as skilled in some 
or unskilled in some art, but possessing another power. 

Théée®3y no means as unskilled in some art. . 

7 As shown in the Politic. p. 257, C., where this same Socrates takes 
up the discourse, after Theretetug had ceased speaking. . 
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Guest. But of all arts there are nearly two species. 

Thee. How so?. 

Guest. Agriculture, and the care respecting every thing 
mortal, and that relating to the putting together and moulding 
what we call an utensil, and the imitative power, all these 
may be justly called by one name. 

Thee. How so? and by what name? 

Guest. When any one leads subsequently into existence 
that which was previously not in existence, then we say that 
he who leads, makes, and that the thing led, is made. 

‘Thee. Right. ` 

Guest. But all which we just now mentioned are wont to 
possess their own power (suited) to this. 

Thee. They do. 

Guest. This then let us summarily call the making power. 

Thee. Be it so. l 

I9.] Guest. After this the whole species of discipline and 
knowledge, and the species relating to money-making, and 
contending, and hunting, may be said to be clearly a certain 
acquiring power, through all their details; since not one of 
these makes any thing, but gets hold of some things, which 
are and have been, through words and decds, and does not 
give up to others who attempt to get hold® of them. 

Thee. Truly so; for it would be proper. 

Guest. Since then all arts consist either in acquiring or in 
making, in which of these, Thestetus, shall we place the art 
of fishing ? 

Thee. Doubtless in the art of acquiring. 

Guest. But are there not two species of the art of ac- 
quiring ? the one being an interchange between those that are 
willing, through the medium of gifts, wages, and purchase ? 
but the other would he a getting hold, effected entirely either 
by deeds or words. 

Thee. So it appears frgm what has been said. 

Guest. But must not the getting hold likewise receive a 
two-fold division ? 

Thea. In what way? 

Guest. The one being openly done, and wholly froma 
contest ; but the other secretly, and consisting .zakolly in 
hunting. 
: So Stalbaum translates xcipovpivoic. 
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Thee. Yes. 

toe Guest. It is likewise irrational not to give hunting 
a two-fold division. 

Thee. Say how. 

Guest. By making one relate to a race inanimate, and the 
other to an animated one. 

Thee. How not? if there are both these. 

Guest. How should there not be? But we may pass by 
(the hunting of) inanimate things as being without a name, 
except as regards some portions of the art of diving, and other 
trifling things of this kind; but call the other part, relating 
to the hunting of an animated race, animal-hunting. 

Thee. Be it so. 

Guest. But is it not justly said, that of animal-hunting 
there is a twofold kind? one being the hunting of walking 
animals, which is distinguished by many species and names, 
but the other of swimming animals, and which is hunting 4n 
a liquid. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But of the swimming division, we see that one kind 
is winged and the other aquatic. ' 

* Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But all the hunting of the winged tribe is called 
bird-catching. 

Thee. It is so called. 

Guest. But that of nearly all the aquatic, sea-fishing. 

Thee. Yes. 

[11.] Guest. But shall we not divide this — into 
two chief parts ? 

Thea. What aresthey ? 

Guest. According as the one makes for itself a catch with 
nets, the other by a blow. 

Thee. How say you? And how do ‘you divide each? 

Guest. Whatever by enclosing‘yn All sides restrains any 
thing for the sake of an hinderancé, it is. reasonable to call 
a net. 

Thee. Entirely 80. 

Guest. But do you call a net of twigs, of twine, of reeds 
and a cestipg-net, any thing else than nets ?® 

® On the different kind of nets Heindorf refers to Oppian iii. 81l, am 
Pedpx v. 28. 
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Thee. Nothing else. 

Guest. We must thercfore say that this hunting with nets 
is a part of fishing, or something of this kind. 

Thea. Yes. 

Guest. But that which takes place with hooks and three- 
forked harpoons, by a blow,!° and which is different from the 
other kind, it will be requisite for us now to call by one 
word, by-a-blow-hunting."! Or what would any one, Theæ- 
tetus, say better ? 

Thee. Let us disregard the name; for this is sufficient. 

[12.] Guest. Of by-a-blow-hunting then one kind is, I 
think, at night effected by the light of fire; and it happens to 
be called the fire-kind!? by those engaged in the hunting. 

Thee. Entirely so. l 

Guest. But the other kind is by day, and is effected with 
rods!3 and harpoons, having hooks at their extremities, and is 
wholly hook-fishing. 

Thee. It is so called. 

Guest. Of hook-fishing, and by a blow, that which takes 
place (by darting) downwards the harpoons from on high, is 
I think called harpoon-fishing, on account of persons using 
the harpoons in that way. 

Thea. So some persons say. 

Guest, There remains then only one kind, so to say. 

Thea. What is that? 

Guest. That which is with a blow contrary to this, and 
effected with a hook, but not striking, as it may happen, upon 
any part of the body of fishes, as in the case of harpoons, but 
about the head and mouth of the fish caught on each occasion, 
and drawing it from below to the contrary up" by rods and 


10 The Greek word wAnyy is correctly omitted by Ficinus. 

11 I have been compelled to coin this uncouth compound in English, 
“ by-a-blow-hunting,”’ to swit thayGreek. 

2 Of this fishing by tho aid c’ fire an elegant description is given by 
Oppian iv. 640, and something is said to be done eyen to this day by the 
fishermen in the Straits of Messina. See too Casaubon on Athen. ay. 


. 700, D. 
a Bekk. éyévrwy iv dxpore dyerpa ral röv rpioðóvrwv. But cas 
is without meaning here. Ficinus “in extremo virgæ  çujusdam 
fhrentes uncum, tridentibus usi.” * 
a Bekk. rotvayriov vw. But vw is an explanation of roùvavriov, 
or else there is some more deeply-seated disorder. 
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reeds; to which fishing what name, Themtetus, shall we say 
ought to be given? , 

Thee. [That of hook-fishing with rods];® and we now 
appear to have arrived at the end of that, which we proposed 
as being necessary to find out. — 

[13.] Guest. Now then, you and I have not only agreed 
about a name for the fishing art, but we have likewise suffi- 
ciently accepted the reason respecting the thing itself. For 
of the whole art, a half was in the acquiring; and of the 
acquiring, a half was in the getting hold; and of the getting 
hold, a half was in the hunting; and of the hunting, (a half) 
was in the animal-hunting ; and of the animal-hunting, (a 
half) was in the hunting in a liquid ; and of the hunting in a 
liquid, the downward division was wholly sea-fishing ; and of 
the sea-fishing, (a half) was the fishing by a blow; and of 
the fishing by a blow, (a half) was by a hook; and of this (a 
half) was about the blow drawing from below upwards ;'6 
.and that from the act itself (to which) the name has been 
made to resemble the fisherman’s art, having been now dis- 
covered, is called by that appellation. 

Thee. This, then, has been shown in every respect suffici- 


"a 
est. Come then, let us endeavour according to this ex- 
ample to discover what a sophist is. 

Thee. By all means. 

14.] Guest. Now this was the first search in the patterr 
just adduced, whether we must put down a fisherman as ar 
untaught individual, or as possessing some art. 

Thea. It was. 

Guest. And now, Thestetus, shall we put down this per 
son as an untaught individual, or as truly a sophist in al 
things ?!7 

15 This answer, plainly required by the question, Taylor ventured { 
insert, without saying a word of its bein? not ound in the original. 
16 Such is the literal translation of nonsense of the Greek tex: 
which Heusde partially corrected by reading avasmrwpevoy for dvaru 
uisny. He probably got the idea from Ficinus, whose version is at leat 
iftelligible, and probably true to the Greek found in his MS. “ Huj 
denique percussio; que sursum versus ab inferiori parte conficitur retre 
hendo, et inde nomen sortita, ‘ retrahens,’ ot hamatoria piscatio dicitur. 
For it be thus seen that dozswaXteury¢ was supposed to have som 
affinity with avacrao0a. 
1? Here again is a mass of rubbish, which Stalbaum vainly endeavou 
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Thee. By no means as an untaught individual. For Iun- 
derstand what you mean,'® that he who possesses the name, 
ought to bé such. But we must put him down as possessing 
some art. 

Guest. What is then the art? By the gods, are we ig- 
norant that one of these men is a relation of the other ? 

Thee. Whom of whom ? ; 

Guest. The fisherman of the sophist. 

Thee: In what way ? 

Guest. Both of them appear to me to be hunters. 

Thee. Of what prey is this (the hunter)? for we have 
spoken of the other, 

Guest. We divided the whole of hunting into the swimming 
and the walking. 

Thee. We did. 

Guest. And we went through such a portion as related to 
the swimming part of the aquatic kind? but we left the walk- 
ing undivided, having said that it was multiform. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[15.] Guest. ‘Thus far then the sophist and the fisherman 
equally proceed from the art of acquiring. 

Thee. 'They appear so. 

Guest. But they turn themselves from the animal hunting, 
one to the sea, and rivers, and lakes, and he catches animals 
in these. 

Thee. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But another (turns himself) to the land, and 
some other rivers, as if they were meadows of wealth and youth 
without stint, with the view of getting hold of the animals 
nourished in them. 

Thee. How say you? 

Guest. Of the huntin§ on foot, there are two chief parts. 

Thee. Of what kind is each ? 

Guest. One is the bantipg of tame animals, and the other 
of wild. , 
to explain by saying that Plato is playing on the woad copier y, by which 
he meant not a sophist, in a bad sense, but in a good one, as being copty: 
But such a play would in asezious inquiry be quite out of character 
Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “ Et nunc quidem sophistam ru! 
demno an callidum appellabimus ? ” sam 

18 By the aid of Ficinus Heindorf was enabled to restore the arrange- 


ment of the speeches, and to correct’some literal errors, found in all the 
Greek MSS. 
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Thee. Is there any hunting then of tame animals? 

Guest. If indeed man is a tame animal. But Jay down in 
whatsoever way you like, either that no animal is tame, or 
that some other is tame, but that man is a wild one; or 
you say !° that man indeed is a tame animal, but you think? 
that there is no hunting of men. Whichever of these suppo- 
— you deem it agreeable to you to be stated, this do you 

efine. 

Thee. I think, stranger, we are a tame animal, and I sa 
that there is a hunting of men. 

[16.] Guest. Let us say then that tame-animal hunting is 
of two kinds, 

Thee. Speaking according to what manner? 

Guest. By defining the hunting by robbers, and that which 
makes slaves, and that by tyrants, to be one and all a hunting 
by force. 

Thee. Very well. 

Guest. But by calling that which pertains to law-courts, 
popular assemblies, and (private) discourse, one and all a cer- 
tain single persuasive art. 

Thee. Right. 

Guest. Now of this persuasive art let us say there are two 
kinds. 

Thee. What are they ? 

Guest. One is private, and the other public. 

Thee. There are then these two species. 

Guest. Again, with respect to private hunting, one kind is 
(connected with) wages, and the other with gifts. 

Thee. I do not understand. ; 

Guest. It seems you have never given your mind to the 
hunting of lovers. 

Thee. Why say you so? 

Guest. Because persons bestow ever gifts in addition upon 
the caught. 

Thee. You speak most truly. 


e a After Big—ridetc, by no process could Abyerç and sjyet be introduced, 
as is evident from the nonsense of a literal translation; which is gener: 
“Sally the best test of some error in the Greek. Plato might have writter 


Abyo or Aéyetc ad, and yyoto for syyet, taken interrogatively. But ] 
su he omitted, as Ficinus does, both the verbs. Heindorf, who 


Stalbaum follows as usual, saw thee was some difficulty here, but failec 
to surmount it. l f 
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Guest. Let this then be a kind of the amatory art. 

Thee. By all means. 

[17-] Guest. But as regards that connected with wages, 
that part of it which keeps up an intercourse through favour, 
and has in every way made a bait through pleasure, and bar- 
gains for food for itself as its wages, this, I think, we should 
all of us call adulation, or? a certain pleasure-giving art. 

Thea. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. But the other part of it, which professes to keep 
up an intercourse for the sake of virtue, and bargains for 
coin as its wages, is it not worthy to call by another name? 

Thee. Wow not? 

Guest. But with what (name)? ‘Try to tell me. 

Thee. It is evident. For we appear to me to have found 
the sophist; and thus calling him, I think I should call him 
by a fitting name. . 

Guest. According to the present reasoning, it seems, 
Thesetetus, the art of a sophist must be called 2! domestic 
hold-getting, [acquiring,] hunting, animal-hunting, [land- 
hunting], on land, —— hunting) man-hunting, (by- 
persuasion-hunting,) individual-hunting, [wages-hunting, ] 
coin-selling, and insnaring rich and noble young men, through 
a false reputation for erudition, as the present reasoning now 
goes with us.*! 

[18.] Theæ. Entirely so. 

Guest. Let us ‘consider further still in this way. For the 


2 Taylor had anticipated Heindorf in supplying 4 before sduyrie)y. 

2121 [n lieu of this mass of corruption, Ficinus has what is not indeed 
unworthy of Plato, but what he probably made‘out, not so much from 
the text found in his MS., as from his own good senSe: “ Ut ex hac dis- 
putatione colligitur, constat, O Thestcte, sophisticam facultatem appel- 
landam esse artem, quæ in conAliando comparandoque versatur, animali- 
umque gressibilium ct terrengrum domesticorumque venatio est, hominum 
videlicet privata captura ob nummorum mercedum et juvenum divitum 
atque nobilium opinione virt&tis @&ciplineque irretitio.”” With regard ` 
to the words within brackets [ Í and lunes (), the former have been 
rejected, and the latter inserted, by Schleiermacher, vhom Heindorf and 
Stalbaum have followed. They failed, however, to pérceive that in thise 
enumeration, which is intended to be a summary of the preceding sub- 
divisions, only such words would be introduced as had been mentioned 
already; and that consequently we must reject all the rest, withæo ex- 
ception of véwy màovoiwyv Kai évddEwy yiıyvopevn Onpa, which evidently 
belong to another place ; for they could not occur here for the first time, 
as nothing had been said on that subject previously. 

VOL. ILL I 
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object of our present search does not participate in some con- 
temptible art, but in a very clever.one. For fram what has 
been before stated, an idea presents itself that it is not that 
kind of art, which we just now said, but some other kind. 

* Thea. How so? 

Guest. Of the art of acquiring, there was a two-fold kind, 
one consisting in the catching, and the other in the ex- 
changing. 

Thea. There was. 

Guest. Let us say then, that of the exchanging there are two 
kinds, the one consisting in giving, and the other in selling. 

Thee. Let it be so suid. 

Guest, And again, we will say that the selling must have 
a two-fold division. 

Thee. In what way? 

Guest. ꝰ Te who exposes his own works for gale is called 
a seller of his own (property); but he who sells the works 
of others, an exchanger.” 

` Thea. Entirely so. 

[19.] Guest. But is not the exchange, which takes place 
in (the same) city, and which is nearly a half of the whole 
of the trade, called capelic 23 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And is not that which effects an exchange from 
one city to another, by buying and selling, (called) emporic?2 _ 

Thea. How not? 

Guest. And do we not perceive, in the case of the em- 
poric,” that the sale of the articles by which the body and 
soul are nourished, and which they use (respectively), becomes 
barter by means Uf coin? 


=—® Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, “ Qui opera 
sua venalia facit, propriorum venditor nominatur ; qui aliena vendit, com- 
mutator.” The Greck at present is, Try piv aùrovpyðyv abrorwhxiv 
Sratpoupévny, rijv dt rd adAGrpra Ephx petuBadrdopivyy, peraBdnrucny. 
This Stephens could not understand, nor can I; even if we read, with 
seven MSS., darppdpevor in lien of dcacpoupévyy, which Heindorf whom 
© ¢Stalbaum follows as usual, renders, “ ex partitione orientem,” a mean- 
ing that dcapetoPace never has nor could have. What Plato really wrote, 
might be elicited perhaps in part from Themistius Orat. xxiii. p. 297. 
ave preserved the Greek words in English letters, because we 
have none answering exactly to the original. Perhaps kámyioç is huckster, 
chapman, or retail home tradesman, and Eurropoc, trafficker, or whole- 
sale 4 Jeigu merchant. 
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Thee. How say.you this? , 

Guest. Of that part, which relates to the soul, we are 
perhaps ignorant: but the other we understand. 

' Thee. We do. ; 

Guest. *Lét us say then as regards music in general, 
which is constantly purchased at one place, and, carried from 
city to city, is sold at another; and as regards painting, 
wonder-working, and other things pertaining to the soul, 
which are imported and sold, some for the sake of amusement, 
others for graver pursuits, that the person, who imports and 
sells them, would give a handle to be called a merchant no 
less than by fhe sale of meats and drinks.?4 

[20.] Theæ. You speak most true. 

Guest. Will you not, then, call by the same name him who 
goes about from city to city to buy ‘learning for money ? 

Thee. .Certainly. 

Guest. But of this soul-trafficking, would not one part be 
most justly called an exhibition; but the other part, although 
no less ridiculous * than the former,” still as being a selling 
of learning, there is a necessity to call it by a name the brother 
to the act. 

Thee. Certainly. 

Guest. But in this learning-selling, the trade which relates 
to other arts must be called by one name, and that which re- 
lates to virtue by another. 

Thea. How not ? 

Guest. For as regards the others, the name “ art-seller ” 
would be fitting; but as regards this, do you consider what 
name to call it. 

Thee. And what other name, except’ that sought out 
now for the sophistic rece, could one mention without an 
error ? ‘ 

Guest. No other. .Now then let us collect it together, by 
saying that by a second ( search), the sophistic art appeared 
to consist in the acquiring, exchanging, buying, trafficking, 

© 
‘4—* The whole of this most corrupt passage is found in the version of 
Ficinus in apparently an abridged ae certainly altered form. l 
* Heindorf says that ré yéñorov agrees with õvopa understood. T:. 
this Stalbaum objects, and would receive what Heind. rejects ;:°.8%q—I 
cannot understand either, and still less the common text. 


* By “ the former” Heindorf understands “ the name, Puyenmopicy,” 
which he says was ridiculous, as — not a Greek word. 
I 6 
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soul-trafficking respecting discourses, and the selling the 
learning of virtue. 

[21.] Thee. Just so. 

Guest. By a third (search), I think that you will call’ by no’ 
other name, than (we have done) just now, the person who, 
being settled in a city, partly buys and partly fabricates 
himself learning respecting these very same subjects, and by 
selling determines for himself to live by such a plan. 

Thee. Why, indeéd, should I not? 

Guest. And that part too of the acquiring art, which 
consists in exchanging, purchasing, and selling in both ways, 
either one’s own inventions, or those of others, you will ever 
call, as you seem, a sophistic kind, whatever may be the 
learning-selling respecting such things.?7 

Thea. Necessarily so. ` For it is necessary to be the fol- ` 
lower of reason. 

Guest. Let us still further consider, whether the kind, which 
has been now pursued, is similar to some such thing as this. 

Thea. To what ? 

Guest. Of the art of acquiring a certain part consisted in 
contesting. 

Thea. It did. l 

Guest. It will not then be from the purpose to divide it in- ` 
to two. 

Thee. Say into what parts ? 

Guest. By laying down one part as a contest (of friends), 
and the other as the fight of (foes). 

Thee. It is so. 

[22.] Guest. Of the fighting part then, when a body comes 
in conflict with a body, it is nearly reasonable and becoming 
for persons, laying down? a name, to pronounce it, as it were, 
violent. 

Thea. It may. 


27 This is the literal translation of the mass of nonsense ın the text, which 
Stalbaum vainly endeavours to conceal by a mow elegant but less faithful 
wersion. Ficinus tias what is at least intelligible, by omitting the very 
“worda in which the chief difficulty lies, and by rendering camrnAcxdy eire 
atromwhtxoy, “ sive sua inventa sive dliena—vendat,” a version which 
Heindorf and Stalbaum have thought proper to adopt rather than confess, 
as th®yshould have done, their inability to understand fairly the passage. 

28 Instead of the circumlocution found in the Greek text, which it is 
not easy to explain grammatically, Ficinus has merely, “ Pugna utique 
corporis ad corpus violentia congrue nuncupatur.” 
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Guest.. But in the case of reasons (coming in conflict) with 
reasons, what else, Theætetus, would any one call it but con- 
tention ? i 

Thee. Nothing else. 

Guest. But as to conténtions, we must lay down a twofold 
division. 

Thea. In what way? 

Guest. So far as (contention) takes place through prolix 
arguments against prolix arguments and about things just and 
unjust in a public matter it is judicial. 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. But when it takes place in a private one, and is 
broken to minute parts, by questions to answers,” are we ac- 
customed to call it any thing else than contradiction. 

Thea. Nothing else. 

Guest. But of contradiction, that part which respects (pri- 
vate) contracts is made the subject of dispute, and is carried 
on carelessly atid without art, we must place as a separate 
(kind); since reason distinguishes it as being something dif- 
ferent; but it has neither obtained an appellation from any 
of those of a former period, nor does it deserve to obtain one 
now from us. 

Thee. True, for it is divided into parts extremely small 
and very various. 

[23.] Guest. But that which is according to art, and dis- 
putes about things just and unjust, in the abstract, and uni- 
versally about other matters, we are accustomed to call con- 
tentious. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But of the contentious, one pårt destroys wealth, 
and the other makes it., 

Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest. Let us theh endeavour to state by what name it is 
needful to call each of’ these. 

Thee. It is proper to do so. 

Guest. I think then that the neglect Sf private affajrs, 
which takes place through, the delight in the practice of cdti: 
tention, and’ through the telling to the majority of listener 

39 To avoid the Serepoy mpdrepoy in the words “ by question8 to an- 
swers’’ Ficinus has “‘interrogando respondendoque,’ which makes al 
least an intelligible sense. 
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what is not heard with pleasure, may be called, according to 
my notion, something not different from babbling. 

Thee. It is indeed called so. 

Guest. But do you now in your turn endeavour to tell the 
contrary name of him, who makes money through private 
quarrels. 

Thea. Would not any one err, in calling him by any other 
name than that of the wonderful sophist, who, after being 
pursued by us, has now come again for the fourth time (in 
our view) ? 

Guest. The sophist then, as it seems, is nothing else but 
that money-making genus, which is a part of the arts of quar- 
relling, contradiction, controversy, (hostile) fighting, (friendly) 
contest, and acquisition, as our reasoning has pointed out. 

Thee. He is altogether so. 

[24.] Guest. You see, then, it is truly said, that this wild 
beast is a various animal, and that, according to the pro- 
verb, he is not to be caught with the left hand. 

Thee. It is necessary then (to use) both hands. 

Guest. It is necessary; and we must to the utmost of our 
„power do something of this kind, by running after its foot- 
marks. But tell me, have we not words. relating to household 

affairs ? 

' Theæ. Yes, many. But about which of the many are you 
inquiring ? 

Guest. Such as when we say to pass through a cullender, 
to bolt through a bag, to pass through a sieve, [to separate. | 5! 

Thea. How not? 

Guest. And besides these, we know the words, to card 
(wool), to draw it down, to weave it, and ten thousand others 
of a like kind existing in the arts. Wo we not? 

Thea. What being desirous to point out respecting them, 
and to bring forward as a pattern, have you made this inquiry 
in general terms ? j 


`æ In his translatio of this passage Ficinus has introduced the words 
<‘gtiestiunculas semper aucupatur,” of which there is no vestige at pre- 
sent in the Greek text; where to restore the syntax we must read, epi 
tok Fe Abki rod roic rodAcig—dcovopévov in lieu of —AéEw roig woAAotc 
—drouguevoy. 

31 With his usual want of judgment Stalbaum defends dcarplyety, which 
Heindorf had correctly expelled as an interpretation. For a verb de- 
scriptive of some specific act, not a general one, is required here. 
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Guest, All the names that have been mentioned, are in a 
certain respect divisive. 

Thee. They are. 

Guest. According to my reasoning then we will think worthy 
of one name the art, which as regards them is one in them all. 

[25.] Thee. What name calling it ? 

Guest. Discriminative. 

Thee. Be it so. 

Guest. Consider again, whether we are able to perceive 
two kinds of it ? 

Thee. You are imposing, for a person like me, a rapid 
consideration. 

Guest. In the discriminations mentioned above it was our 
business to separate the worse from the better, and the similar 
from the similar. 

Thee. It appears that it was nearly so said. 

Guest, Of the latter (discrimination) I cannot tell the 
name; but I can of that which leaves the better and rejects 
the worse. 

Thee. Inform me what it is. 

Guest. The whole of this discrimination, as I understand it, 
is called by all men a certain purification. 

Thee. It is so called. 

Guest. Would not then every one see that the purification 
is in kind twofold ? 

‘Thea. Yes, (looking at it) at leisure perhaps; but I d 
not see it at present. l 

[26.] Guest. It is proper then to comprehend in one name 
the many kinds of purifications appertaining to the body. 

my? What (are they)? and by what name (do you call 
them) | 

Guest. Whatever within the bodies of living animals is, 
after being properly separated by the arts of exercise and 
of medicine, purified, dnd whatever the bath-art supplies, re- 
lating to things outside (the body) very vile to mention, and 
the things relating to inanimate bodies, of “which the fuller’ 
art, and the whole art of adorning the body, have the care in 
trifling matters, possess many and seemingly ridiculous names.‘ 

* Such is the literal version of this perplexed passage, where some- 


- thing is evidently wanting to complete the sense. Ficinus could, 1 sus- 
pect, do no more than guess at the meaning of the Greek text, which he 
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Thee. ‘Very much so. l 

Guest. Entirely so, Theætetus. But the method of rea- 
soning cares not either much or little about the art of wip- 
ing with a sponge or the drinking a medicine, whether the 
one benefits us little and the other much, by a purifica- 
tion. Since for the sake of the mind possessing something 
correctly,*4 (science)*5 endeavours to understand what is 
allied and what is not allied to all arts, and it honours all 
equally on this account ; and does not consider that some 
things are more ridiculous than others as regards their simili- 
tude; nor has it held that he, who exhibits the hunting art 
in the character of a general, is at all more respectable than 
(he who does so) in that of a louse-catcher, but is for the 
most part more vain. [27.] And now, indeed, which was 
what you asked, by what name shall we speak of all the 
powers together which are allotted for the purifying a body 
either animate or inanimate? But it makes no difference 
what name may appear to be more becoming. Let it be only 
separate from the’ purgations of the soul, and include (in it- 
self) all such things as purify any thing else. For (the method 
„Of reasoning) has just now endeavoured to separate the in- 
tellect from the rest of things, if we understand what it 

means. 
has thus translated :—‘* Purgatio animati corporis, intrinsecus operans per 
gymnasticam et medicinam et que extrinsecus balneis, quod dictu vile 
est mundat, item que inanimata corpora fullonum ministerio abstergendo 
colorat, et’ universa, ornandi corporis curatura, sigillatim varia viliaque 

nomina sortiuntur ? 

33 Stephens saw correctly, that after Theætetus had said, ‘“ Very much 
so,” the Gucst could not subjoin, “‘ Entirely so.” And hence he sus- 
pected that something(vas wanting. Heindorf however, who takes every 
opportunity of finding fault with Stephens, attempts to support the in- 
tegrity of the text by a solitary passage, which he should have seen was 
not in point. P 

“ I have translated this passage as if the original were, rov erfoacbat 
Ever ed vovy Tt, Tacwy—not verev voy, rLowy—For Svexey is never 
found in prose; nor could erjcac@ar dispense with its object; while re 
has been lost through r. 

& I have introduced the noun, which is wanting at present, to agree 

th mepwpévn. But the prosopopæia is rather violent. 

w * Here is evidently a lacuna. For some reason should be given for an 
assertion that admits of dispute. Respecting the meaning of yavvo¢, I 
have Written something on Prom. 979, and I could now add a great deal 
more. The word answers exactly to Shakspeare’s “ A thing of soupd 
and fary, signifying nothing.” 
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Thee. But I do understand, and I grant that there are two 
-species of purification; one species respecting the soul, and 
separate from that respecting the body. i 
Guest. (You speak) in the most beautiful manner. Listen 
then to me in what follows, and endeavour to give a two-fold 
division to what has been said. - »* 
Thee. Wherever you may lead, I will endeavour to make 
a division with you. 
Guest. We say, then, that depravity in the soul is some- 
thing different from virtue. . 
[28.] Thee. How not? 
Guest. And that to leave the one, and to cast out as far as 
may be the bad, was à purification. 
Thea. It was so. 
Guest. Of the soul then, as far as we can discover a taking 
away of depravity, we shall, in calling it a purification, speak 
harmoniously. 
‘Thee. Yes, very much so. 
Guest. As regards the soul, then, we must speak of two 
kinds of depravity. 
Thee. What are they ? 
Guest. The one is like a disease in the body, but the other- 
is like an inherent baseness. 
Thee. I do not understand. 
Guest. Perhaps you have not thought that disease is the 
same with sedition. 
Thee. Nor, again, have I what I ought to answer to this. 
Guest, Whether do you think sedition is any thing else 
than the difference from a natural alliance through a certain 
corruption. 
Thee. It is nothing else. 
Guest. And is baseness any thing else than that kind of 
dissonance which exists*’ every ‘where disagreeable ? 
Thee. It is nothing Else. f 
ped Guest. What then, have we not perceived in the 
soul of those who conduct themselves ill, opinions at varianége 


D z . 

8’ Heindorf adopted correctly Schleiermacher’s évdy for ły ôv, which is 
however defended by Creuzer on Plotinus, Mepi KdAdovg, p. 174. grhile 
Stalbaum reads ôy, with four MSS. and Galen de Dogm. Hippocrat. et 
Platon. T. v. p. 288, ed. Bas. à 
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with desires, anger with pleasures, reason with pain, and all 
these with each other? 

Thee. And very much so. 

— And yet all (these) are necessarily allied to each 
other 
’ Thee. How not? 

Guest, In calling then depravity a sedition and disease of 
the soul, we shall speak correctly. - 

Thee. Most correctly. 

Guest. But when such things as participate of motion, and 
propose to themselves a certain end, are, in attempting to 
reach it, carried according to each impulse beside it, and miss 
it, shall we say that they are affected thus through a con- 
gruity towards each other, or, on the contrary, through an 
incongruity ? 

Thee. It is evident through an incongruity. 

Guest. But we know that every soul is involuntarily 
ignorant of any thing. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. But i ignorance is nothing else than a delirium of the 
soul, which, while it is impelled to truth, is carried away 
from a (correct) perception. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. We must consider, therefore, a soul without intelli- 
gence as base and incongruous. 

Thea. So it appears. 

[80.] Guest. It seems then there are these two kinds of 
evil in the soul; one, which is called by the multitude de- 
pravity, and is most evidently its disease— 

Thea. It is. 

Guest. But the other (the multitude) call ignorance ; but they 
are unwilling to confess that it alone® is a vice in the soul. 

Thee. It must be readily granted, what, when you just 
now spoke of it, I doubted, that there are two kinds of vice in 


r 


‘œ To obtain this sense, and to preserve the syntax, we must read 
—— O° ix Evyvécewe, im lieu of — EvviceGc. 
cannot understand the words aùr 0—póvov, which Ficinus has 
omitteg. Stalbaum renders uóvoy “ cximie,”” and refers to his note on 
Sympos. p. 215, C. and p. 222, A. But aùrò—póvov, nover does and 
never could mean any thing else but “ itself—alone.” 
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the soul; and that: we ought to consider cowardice, intem- 
perance, injustice, all taken together as a disease in us; but 
we must lay down the accident of ignorance great and of 
various kinds as a baseness. i 

Guest. In the body then are there not two arts relating to 
these two accidents ? a 

Thee.. What are they ? 

Guest. Relating to baseness, the gymnastic; but to disease, 
the medical. 

Thea. They seem so. 

Guest. As regards insolence, injustice, and cowardice, is 
not the chastising [justice |‘ naturally the most fitting of all 
arts ? 

Thea. It is likely, as I may say,‘! according to human 
opinion. 

Guest. But can any one say that there is a more proper 
(remedy) *? for all ignorance than the teaching art. 

Thea. There is none. 

[31.] Guest. Come then, must we say there is only one 
kind of the teaching art, or more? But take notice, that there 
are two greatest kinds of it. 

- Thee. I do take notice. 

Guest. And it appears to me that we shall very quickly 
discover this. 

Thea. In what way ? 

Guest: By perceiving whether ignorance has a division in 
the middle of it. For being twofold, it is evident that it 

© The word ixn, as remarked by Stalbaum, is evidently an interpret- 
ation of 7} roXaorix?), which agrees with réy»7 understood. 

í Stalbaum says that de elweiy.is added to giv® an excuse for the 
modest assent in the words, ry yoðy eixdc. But an excuse is required, 
not for a modest expression, but an hyperbolical one, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 217. „From whence it will be seen that we elrei» 
must follow either Zipwacay in the next question of the Guest, or 
ovdepiay in the next reply of Theætetns. 

43 This word Taylor introduced from the version of Ficinus—*“ quid 
aliud preter doctrinam rémedium invenitur,” which \gads to GAAny rw’ 
À Gdacxadceny dpOdrepoy etpos ric Tapa ay ; 

43 There is evidently some errorehcre. For after the Guest had ask- 
ed whether there were one or more kinds of the teaching art, he could 
not immediately bid Theætetus to consider that there are two st 
kinds of it. Plato probably wrote, dpa @y pdévoy ykvoç garioy eivut 


ñ, el xrelw, dbo ye—‘* Must we say there is only one kind, or, if more, 
that there are at least two kinds.” 
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compels the teaching art to have two parts, one for each one 
of its own. i 

Thee. What then? Has the thing sought become visible ? 

Guest. I seem to see set apart a great and difficult kind of 
ignorance, which outweighs all its other parts. 

Thee. Of what kind is it? ` oe 

Guest. When he, who does not know a thing, thinks he 
knows it; through which it nearly happens that all those 
things, in which we are deceived by the imagination, take their 
rise in the case of all persons. 

Thee. True. 

Guest. And I think that to this (division) of ignorance alone 
the name of non-erudition should be given. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[32.] Guest. By what name then is to be mentioned that part 
of the teaching art which frees (a person) from this (ignorance) ? 

Thee. I think, Guest, that the other part is called handi- 
craft teaching, but that this is called here through us dis- 
cipline.“ 

Guest. It is so called, Thestetus, by nearly all the Greeks. 
But this also must be considered by us, whether the whole of 
this is indivisible, or possesses a certain division worthy a 
name. 

Thee. It is requisite to consider this. 

Guest. It appears then to me, that this may in some way 
be still further divided. 

Thee. In what? 

Guest. Of the teaching art relating to discourses, one way 
appears to be more rough, but another part of it more smooth. 

Thee. Of whit kind shall we call each of these ? 

Guest. One, the old-fashioned, paternal, which persons for- 
merly adopted, especially towards their children, and many use 
even now, when children do wrong, partly by severely re- 

ç 


44 In this passage, easy as it seems to be, there are some difficulties 
which none of the editors have noticed. In the first place, the words 
“through us” are perfectly unintelligible, and are properly omitted by 
Ficinus; although less dependence iseto be placed on his — than 
it would otherwise deserve, as he omits “ here ” likewise. Secondly, as 
theg}tdacxaXia is called dnysovpycey, so ought the wadela to have its 
distinguishing epithet; and lastly, to preserve the climax in “here” — 
an , “ nearly all the Greeks”—the name of a place should be 
given or alluded to. i . 
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reproving, and partly by mildly admonishing them. Now the 
whole of this one may call most correctly admonition. 

Thee. It is so. 

[33.] Guest. But the other“—since some seem, after 
giving themselves to reflection, to hold that all ignorance is 
‘involuntary, and that no one, who thinks himself wise, is will- 
ing to learn those things in which he considers himself 
skilled, and that the admonitory kind of instruction, even 
with great labour, effects but little. 

Thee. And they think right. 

. Guest. They therefore direct their course to an outlet for 
their opinion by another mode. 

Thee. By what mode ? 

Guest. They inquire into those matters, about which a man 
thinks he says something to the purpose, when he is saying 
nothing. They then easily examine the opinions of persons 
as if they were in error, and bringing them together by a 
reasoning process to the same point, they place them by the 
side of each other; and by so placing, they show that the 
opinions are at one and the same time contrary to themselves, 
about the same things, with reference to the same circum- 
stances, and according to the same premises. And they see- 
ing‘6 are indignant with themselves, and become milder towards 
others; and.in this way are liberated from strong and harsh 
opinions ; a liberation of all others the most pleasant to hear, 
and the most firm to the party suffering. [34.] For they, 
my dear boy, who purify these, think as physicians do with 
respect to the body—that the body cannot enjoy food, which is 
brought to it, until some one casts out the impediments in it ; 
and in like manner the others think that tile soul can derive 
no advantage from the lourning brought to it, until some one, 
by confuting, places the party confuted in a state of shame, - 
and by taking away the opinions, which are the impediments 
to learning, exhibits hifn purified, and thinkin that he knows 
those things alone which he does know, and nothing more. 

Thee. This is the best and the most temperate of habits. 

Guest. For all these reasons then, Thestetus, we must say, 
that confutation is the greatest and chiefest of purificati¢is, 


. & After “the other,” there is an interruption in the definition. 
@ After “seeing,” the editors understand “ this,” answering to “hoc” 


in Ficinus. 


— — 
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and we must think that he who is not confuted, even though 
he should be the great king himself, would be unpurified to 
the greatest degree, and become uninstructed and ugly with 
respect to those things, in which it is fit that he should be 
most pure and beautiful, who is to be in reality happy. 

[35.] Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But whom shall we say employ this art? For I 
fear to say the sophists. 

Thea. Why so? 

Guest. Lest we should place on them a greater honour than 
is fitting. 

Thee. But yet what has been just now said appears to be 
suited to some such character. 

Guest. So does a wolf (resemble) a dog, ‘a most savage 
animal one the most mild. ‘But he who wishes to be most of 
all free from stumbling, ought to keep ever a guard on simili- 
tudes ; for it is a most slippery race. Let them however stand, 
for I think there will not be a dispute about trifling defini- 
tions, at a time when persons are watching them sufficiently. 

` Thee. It is not likely at least. 

Guest. Let then there be of the separating art one portion, - 
the purifying ; of the purifying, let the part relating to the | 
soul be divided off; and’ of this let (a part) be the teaching 
art; and of the teaching art, let instruction (be a part); and 
of instruction, let that confutation, which takes place respect- 
ing a vain opinion of wisdom, be called, through the reason 
now exhibited, nothing else than the sophistic art of a noble 
race. 

[36.] Thee. Let it be so called. But in consequence of so 
many things having just now presented themselves, I am 
doubtfyl what, as speaking the truth and urging it trenn 
ously, I ought to say the ŝophist really is. 

Guest. You are very properly in doubt. And indeed ane 
ought to think, that even a sophist' himself will now very 
much doubt by what means he shall slip through the argu- 
ment. For the proverb rightly says, It is not easy to avoid 

‘Ril (traps). Now therefore let us attack him with all our 
“might. 

Kee. You speak well. 

Guest. But, in the first place, let us stand and as it were 
take breath ; and while stopping let us reason among ourselves, 
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Come then, in how many forms has the sophist appeared? For 
I think, he was found at first a hunter for wages of the youth- 
ful and rich. 

Thee. He was. 

Guest. Secondly, a certain trafficker in the learning of the 
soul. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Thirdly, did he not appear as a chapman in the 
very same articles ? 

Thee. Hedid. And fourthly, he was the seller of his own 
inventions. 

Guest. You have properly reminded me of this; and ‘of 
the fifth (form) I will endeavour to remind you. For he was 
a combatant in the contests of words, having been (so) defined 
from the art of contention.“ 

[37.] Theæ. He was so. 

Guest. The sixth form is indeed ambiguous; but neverthe- 
less we laid it down and conceded to him,“ that a sophist is 
a purifier, as regards the soul, of such opinions as are an im- 
pediment to learning. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do you then perccive, that, when any one seems 
to know many things, and is called by the name of one art, 
this it is not a healthful seeming; but that he, who is 
thus affected with respect to any art, evidently cannot ‘see 
that. part of it to which all this learning tends? and hence 
3 49 calls the person possessing them by many names, instead 
of one. 

Thee. This almost appears to be very natural. 


‘t In the Greek words, rxy ipcorieny rixynv apwpropévoc, Heindorf 
not only gives to the perf. pass. un active syntax, but takes it in a middle 
sense, by rendering a¢wprquévog “ sibi scorsim assumpsit.” So too does 
Stalbaum. But neither of them have been able to produce a single 
passage in support of thei#views. I have followed Taylor, conceiving 
— to be understood. Ticinus has most loosely, “ artitiviosus nimium 

itigator.”’ 3 

* So Stalbaum translates aùrẹœ ovyxwpnoarrec. But aùræ has h 
meaning here. Ficinus has “ in prwsentia,’’ which leads to réwç, a purely 
Attic word for “ previously,” as shown by Suidas. 

«© Fischer says, the nominative to mposayopeúe: is 6 maoxwy.y But 
it is not the person who is so circumstanced that gives the name, but 
something else. There is an error here, which it would not be difficult, 
perhaps, to correct. 
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Guest. Let us not then suffer the same? thing in this 
search through indolence; but let us in the first place take up 
again one of the things stated of the sophist; for one of them 
appeared to me especially to indicate him. 

Thea. Which of them ? 

Guest. We said that he was in a certain respect a contra- 
dictor. 

Thee. We did. l 

Guest. And does he not also become a teacher of this to 
others ? 

Thee. How not? 

[38.] Guest. Let us then consider about what such per- 
sons say they make contradictions. And let our consideration 
be from the beginning in this way. With respect to divine 
things, which are non-apparent to the many, do sophists make 
them able to do this, (viz. to contradict) ? 

Thea. This is indeed asserted of them. 

Guest. But with respect to the apparent things of earth 
and heaven, and what pertains to these ? 

Thea. Why not? 

Guest. In private meetings at least, when any thing is 
asserted of generation and existence in general, we are con- 
scious that the sophists are powerful in contradicting, and that 
they make others as powerful as themselves. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But with respect to laws, and all political mgtters, 
do they not also promise to make men contentious in these ? 

Thea. Not one, as I may say, would discourse with them 
unless they promiged this. ` 

Guest. But writings relating to all the arts, and to each art 
singly, are made public and deposite@ by him, who wishes to 
learn what he ought to say against each handicraftsman. 

Thee. You appear to me to.speak of the writings of Pro- 
tagoras about wrestling and the other'arts. 

Guest. And to the writings of many others, O blessed man. 
Rat does not the art of contradicting seem to be a power 
sufficient for controversy about all things, (to speak) sum- 


— ? : 
æ. Tt appears that scarcely not a thing would be wanting. 


® Instead of ye aùrò, Ficinus found in his MS. ye raùrò, as is evident 
from his version, ‘‘ No—nobis idem—contingat.” - 
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[39.] Guest. But by the gods, O boy, do you think this is 
possible? For perhaps you young men see more acutely, 
but we more dully, this thing. 

Thea. What thing? and at what are you particularly: 
talking? For I do not understand at all the present ques- 
tion. 

Guest. (Consider, ) if it be possible for any one man to know 
all things. 

Thee. If it were possible our race, O guest, would indeed 
be blessed. 

Guest. How then can any one without knowledge him- 
self be able to urge any thing sound against him who pos- 
sesses knowledge ? 

Thee. Not at all. 

Guest. What then would be the wonder in the cophistic 
power ? 

Thee. About what? . 

Guest. The manner by which sophists are able to get up 
an opinion amongst the young, that they are the wisest 
of all men in all things. For it is evident that, if they nei- 
ther contradicted rightly, nor appeared to the young to do so, 
and, when appearing to do so, unless they seemed to be more 
wise through their contentions, no one would, as far as your 
business is concerned, even at leisure,®! give them money, 
or be willing to become their scholar. 

Thee. Not even at leisure indeed. 

Guæt. But now persons are willing. 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. For the sophists appear I think to have a ——— 
themselves of that against which they speak? 

Thee. How should they not? 

Guest. But do they act so in all things? Say we it? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. They appear, — to their disciples to be wise in 
all things. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest, But not being so in reality; for this appeared to be 
impossible. 

Thee. For how is it not impossible ? 

51 On the use of the word ocyoAg see the commentators on Soph 
Cid. T. 434.-. 

VOL. III. x 
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‘ Guest. The sophist, then, has been shown to us to possess 
a certain kind of a reputation for — about all things, 
but not according to the truth. 

Thee. Entirely so. And what has been now said respect- 
ing sophists seems very nearly to be most rightly said. 

[40.] Guest. Let us therefore take a clearer pattern re- 
specting them. 

Thee. What is that? 

Guest. This. But endeavour to answer by giving your 
mind very closely*to what I am saying. 

Thee. Of what kind is the pattern ? 

Guest. As if any one should say, that he knows not (the 
art of) asserting and contradicting, but of making and causing 
all things by one art. 

Thee. How said you all ? 

Guest. Of the commencement of the discourse you are 
straightway ignorant; for, as it seems, you do not understand 
the “all.” 

Thee. I do not. 

Guest. I say then that you and I are in the number of all 
things, and besides us, there are other animals and trees. 

Thee. Wow say you ? 

. Guest. If any one should assert that he would make you and 
me, and all the rest of productions— 

Thee. Of what making do you speak? For you are not 
speaking of a husbandman ; because you mentioned him as a 
maker of animals. 

Guest, I say, moreover, that he is the maker of the sea, the 
earth, the heavens, the gods, and all other things ; and rapidly 
making each of these, he sells them for a small sum. 

Thee. You are speaking in jest. 

Guest. What! must we not conSider that as a jest, when a 
man asserts that he knows all things, and can teach another 
all things, for a small sum of money, and in a short time ? 

Thea. Entirely so. 

[41.] Guest, But have you any kindof jesting more arti- 
: ficial or agreeable than the imitative ? 

Thee. I have not. For you have mentioned a very large 
kind, and comprehended all things in one, and that one nearly 
the most varied. 

Guest. Do we not then know that he who undertakes to 
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be able to make all things by one art, will, by fabricating 
imitations and homonyms*? of things, through the art of 
painting, be able, by showing the pictures at a distance, to 
lie concealed from the stupid amongst young men (and) boys, 
as being a person most competent to do whatever he pleased ? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But as to discourses, do we not expect that there 
is such another art? or is it not possible to bewitch the young 
men, and those still standing far off from the truth of things, 
through words (spoken) in their cars, and by showing them 
images, as they are called, of every thing, so as to cause them 
to be said to seem truc, and for the speaker to be the wisest 
of all men in all things 253 

[42.] Theœ. Why should there not be another such art ? 

Guest. Is .it not then necessary, Thestetus, that the ma- 
jority of thosc, who were then hearing, should, after a suf- 
ficient time has passed and they have themselves arrived at 
manhood, come near to things as they are, and be compelled 
through accidental circumstances to handle realities clearly, 
and to change their former opinions, so that things (once) 
great appear small, those (once) difficult, easy, and all the 
mere appearances produced by discourses, are entirely over- 
thrown through works which occur in practice ? 

Thee. It appears so to me, as far as my age is capable of 
judging; for I think that I too am one of those who are far 
distant (from the truth). 

Guest. All we then, who are present, will endeavour, and 
let us now endeavour,™ free from all accidental circumstances, 

2 ‘What can be the meaning of éphwvupa, I confess my inability to ex- 
plain. Ficinus has “picturam fingentem equivoc® simulacra,” which 
is equally unintelligible. The commentators, according to custom, are 
silent. Perhaps Plato wrote, what the train of thought evidently re- 
quires, opotwpara, “ likenegses.”” 

5353 In the place of this mass of nonsense, it will be sufficient to 
give the English reader a triéhslation of what it were rasy to show Plato 
did actually write: ‘‘ But as regards discourses, may we not expect 
that there is such anotlfer art, by which it is possible for a person to lie 
concealed from simpletons and those standing still further off from tha, 
truth of things, and to bewitch them by words (spoken) in their ears, 
while he is showing the images of things, so as to cause what is spoken 
to seem to be true; and the speaker on all subjects to be talked of ay the 
wisest of all men upon all points ?’’ 

% Here is evidently some error, which it would require no great talent 
to correct. . 

x 2 
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to bring you as near as possible (to the truth). With respect 
to a sophist then tell me this. Is it clear, that he is one of 
enchanters, as being an imitator of things? or do we yet 
doubt, whether in the matters, respecting which he appears able 
to contradict, he possesses in reality the requisite science ? 

Thee. But how, Guest, can we (doubt of this)? For 
it is nearly evident from what has been said, that he is one 
of those who take a part in jesting. 

Guest. We must put him down then as some enchanter 
and mimic. 

[43.] Thee. How must we not so put him ? 

Guest. Come then, it is now our business not to lct go the 
wild beast, for we have now nearly enclosed the sophist in a cast- 
ing net, one of the instruments used in discourses about things 
of this kind,®5 so that he cannot any longer escape from this. 

Thea. From what ? 

Guest. That he is one of the wonder-workers. 

Thee. This also is my opinion respecting him. 

Guest. It is decreed then, that we divide as quickly as pos- 
sible the image-producing art, and, going down against it, 
seize upon the sophist, should he forthwith wait for us, ac- 
cording to the royal mandate, and, delivering him up, exhibit 
eur prey to him (the king). But if he creeps into the parts 
of the imitative art, we are to follow him, always dividing 
the part which receives him, until he is caught. For neither 
will he, nor any other genus, ever boast to escape the method 
of those, who are able to follow thus the points singly and 
universally. 

Thee. You speak well. And in this manner, therefore, 
we must act. x ; 


5 All the cdd. have, éy’ dpprPrnorpucp rive TÖV Èv roïç Aóyoiç rep . 
Tà ro.aira épyavwy, which is evidently an gxplanation of a lost tech- 
nical word,- Ficinus translates, “ veluti funda quadam irretitum, ratioci- 
nando comprehendimus,” as if he had found in his MS., domep opevddvy, 
èv rot¢ \óyoiç. But no person could be said to enclose an animal with 
a sling. Plato wrojc, I suspect, wepredngaper ‘vyepiAy. For such was 
4 name of a kind of net, as we learn from Aristoph. ’Opy. 194, Md yijy, 

a wayisag, pa vedidac, pa dicrva. . 

6 This “ forthwith’? has no meaning here. In lieu of ed@d¢, Plato 
evidegtly wrote ola Qwe, similar to Ojpa a little above. The Owe, says 
Hesychius, was a hybrid animal, the produce of a wolf and hyena. The 
word nas been corrupted elsewhere, as I have shown on Euripid. Tro. 
602, and Soph. Phil. 760, and I could now add many more passages. 
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[44.] Guest. According to the preceding method of divi- 
sion, I now seem to see two kinds of the imitative art; but 
in which of these happens to be the idea of which we are in 
search, I do not now seem to be able to perceive. 

Thee. But first tell me, and divide the two kinds of which 
you are speaking. 

Guest. I see that one is the assimilative art. And this 
especially takes place, when any onc according to the propor- 
tions of the original, in length, breadth, and depth, and more- 
over by adding fitting colours, works out the production of an 
imitation. 

Thee. What then, do not all imitators endeavour to do this ? 

Guest. Not such as mould or paint any great work. For, 
if they would give the true proportion of beautiful things, you 
know that the upper parts would appear smaller than is fit- 
ting, and the lower parts larger, through the former being 
seen by us at a distance, and the latter close at hand. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[45.] Guest. Do not then the artists, bidding farewell to 
truth, now work out not real proportions, but such as will 
seem to be beautiful in their representations ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

` Guest. Is it not then just, as being at least probable,®’ to call 
one an image ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Guest. And we must call the part of the imitative art, sub- 
sequent to this, as we said above, assimilative. 

Thee. We must so call it. 

Guest. But what shall we call -that, whigh appears indeed 
similar to the beautiful, “through the view taken from a fa- 
vourable point," but whith, (when seen by him®) who has 
the power to look on sych things sufficiently, is not like that. 
to which it professes to be like? Must we not (call it) an 
appearance, since it appears to be, but is noi like? 

8? T confess I do not understand tho words elxéc year. ‘ 

_ #.% These words were omitted by Taylor, because he did not know wha» 
to make of the version of Ficinus,“‘ ex eo quod haud pulchrum respiciat,” 
who found in his MS. the ove before èx raXov, which three MSS. omit, 
as Schleiermacher conjectured. -2 

1 The words within the lunes were properly added by Taylor to com- 
plete the sense. i 

œ This “sufficiently ” is scarcely intelligible. 
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Thea. Undoubtedly. 

Guest. Is not this part to be found abundantly in painting, 
and in the whole of the imitative art ? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But may we not most correctly call that art, which 
produces an appearance, but not an image, phantastic ? 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. Now I have already said that these were the two 
kinds of the image-producing art, the assimilative and phan- 
tastic. 

Thea. Correctly so. 

[46.] Guest. But that of which I doubted then, viz. in which 
of these kinds we must put the sophist, I am not at all able even 
now to see clearly. For the man is truly wonderful; and it is 
extremely difficult to get a view of him; since even now, very 
well and cleverly, he has fled into a species, where it is hard 
to track him out. 

Thee. So it seems. 

Guest. Do you then assent to this through understanding 
it? or has a certain rush of reasoning carried you away to 
giving a rapid assent according to custom 761 

Thee. How and for what do you say this? 

Guest. We are, O blessed man, truly engaged in a specula- 
tion thoroughly difficult. For that this thing should appear - 
both to seem to be, and yet not be; and that a man should 
assert certain things, and yet not truc,—all these things (were) 
always full of difficulty formerly, and are now. For he, who 
thus © speaks, must either gay or think that false things truly 
exist; and thus speaking, Thesetetus, it is extremely difficult 
for him not to be hampered by a self-contradiction. 

[47.] Thea. Why s0? es 

Guest. (Because) such a mode of speaking dares to suggest 
that a nonentity exists; for otherwige there would not bea 
falsehood, which exists. And the great Parmenides, O boy, 
while we were yet boys, did from the fitst to the last testify 
«tð this. For, both in prose and verse, he on every occasion 
“ But so far was Theetetus from being accustomed to give a rapid 


that he previously complained of the Stranger being too fast for a 
man sosiow. Hence we must insert où between Adyou and ovvebic- 


VOV. 
a- Had Heindorf seen Taylor’s translation, he would perhaps have sug- 
gested obrouc, and have thus obviated all the difficulty now found in Saree. 
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thus speaks, “ You must not (think),” says he, “ non-entities 
exist; but keep thy thoughts when searching from this road.” 
This then is both testified by him, and this discourse will the 
most of all point it out, if examined with moderation. Let 
us then, if it makes no difference to you, consider this in the 
first place. ' 

Thee. Put my business where you like. But in what 
way the discourse will best proceed, do you consider yourself, 
and lead me along in that path. 

Guest. It will be proper so to do. Tell me, then. Dare 
we pronounce that which in no respect is ? 

Thee. How not? j 

[48.] Guest. If then, not for the sake of contention nor of 
jesting, but in seriousness, it were necessary for any of the 
hearers to join with us in considering and stating to what 
point one ought to carry the word “non-entity,” for what thing 
and of what kind do we think he would be able ® to use it 
himself, and to show (its use) to a person inquiring ? 

Thee. You ask a difficult question, and to a person like my- 
self utterly insurmountable. 

Guest. This however is evident, that to any one of entities 
the expression of non-entity cannot be referred. 

Thee. For how could it ? , 

Guest. Since then it cannot be referred to an entity, one 
cannot rightly refer it to any thing. 

._ hee. How could he? 

. Guest. And this too is evident to us, that we pronounce on 
each occasion this word “something” respecting an entity. 
For it is impossible to pronounce it alone, gs if it were naked 
and placed in a desert from all entities. 

Thee. It is impossibl:?. 

Guest. Thus considering, do you then agree with me, that 
he who pronounces the word “something,” must necessarily 
mean some one thing ?* 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. For you will say, that the word * something ” ia g 
sign of one thing, and that “somethings” is a sign of many 
things. 

 Stalbaum omits Ixciv and admits r:e with MSS. which he considers 
the best; but which here and elsewhere frequently offer the worst 
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Thea. How not? i 

Guest. But it is most necessary, as it appears, that he who 
speaks of that, which is not something, must speak entirely of 
nothing. | 

Thee. This is most necessary. 

Guest. Is not then this to be granted, that such a person 
speaks indeed, but speaks of nothing? But neither must we 
say that he speaks, who.endeavours to enunciate non-entity ?™ 

Thee. ‘The discourse would have then an end of doubt. 

[49.] Guest. Do not as yet speak any big word. For, O 
blessed man, the greatest and first of doubts still remain as re- 
gards these things: for it happens to be about the very com-. 
mencement of it (the discourse). 

Thee. How say you? Speak, and do not hesitate. 

Guest. To that, which is, something else may be added of 
things that are. 

Thee. Wow not? 

Guest. But to that, which.is not, shall we say that something 
can be added of things that are? 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Now we place number universally among things 
that are. i 
* Thea. If indeed any thing else is to be placed as a thing 
that is. 

_ Guest. Let us then not attempt to attribute “the many,” 
nor “the one,” to a non-entity. ) 

Thee. We cannot it seems% with propriety attempt it, as 
reason says. l 

Guest. How then can any one enunciate by the mouth, or 
comprehend at all“by intellect, non-entities, or a non-entity, 
apart from number ? 

Thee. Tell me why not. 

Guest. When we spcak of non-entitie8, do we not endeavour ‘ 
to add “the many” of number? l 

“ I confess my inability to see what the speaker*is aiming at. Ficinus 

*zeems to have been equally in the dark. For he thus renders the wholé 

: “ Ho. Neque id concedendum, hominem talem dicere quidem 
aliquid, sed non unum quid, id est nihil dicere. The. Atqui neque loqui 
dicendyis est illo, qui conatur non-ens proferre. Unde sermo extremum 
dubitationis haberet.” 
® The words wc Zoey are correctly omitted by Ficinus. They are 
evidently superfluous on account of öc gyotw ò Adyog. 
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Thea. How not? 

Guest. ‘And (when we speak of) a non-entify, (do we) not 
(endeavour to adjoin) “ the one” (of number) ? 

Thee. Yes, most clearly. 

Guest. And yet we say, that it is neither just nor right to 
endeavour to add an entity to a non-entity. 

Thee. You speak most truly. 

Guest. You perceive then, that it is not possible correctly to 
enunciate, or speak of, or think of, a non-entity itself by itself ; 
but that it is incomprehensible, unspeakable, unpronounceable, 
and irrational ? ° 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Did I, then, just now speak falsely, when I said, that 
I would tell of the greatest doubt respecting it ? 

Thee. What then, can we mention any (doubt) greater than 
this ? 

Guest. Do you not see, O wonderful youth, from what has 
been said, that non-entity leads him, who confutes it, into such 
a perplexity, that in the very attempt to confute it, he is com- 
pelled to contradict himself? 

Thea. How say you? Speak yet clearer. 

Guest. For me there is no occasion to consider any thing 
cledrer. For, when I laid down the proposition, that non-en- 
tity ought to participate ncither of “the one,” nor of “the many,” 
both a little before and now, I said “the one” abstractedly. 
For I was speaking of a non-entity ; you perceived this ? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And again, a little before, I said that a non-entity was 
unspeakable, ineffable, and irrational. Do you follow me? 

Thee. I do follow in a certain way. 

Guest. When, therefor, I endeavoured to fit entity (to non- 
entity), did I not say what is contrary to former (assertions) ? 

Thee. You appear ŝo. ° 

Guest. What then, dfd I not, when attributing this to it, 
speak to it © as to one thing? i 

. Thea. Yes. 

Guest. And yet, while calling it irrational, ineffable, and 
unspeakable, did I not make the assertion as pertaining to 
one thing? 

*, So Stalbaum from many MSS., which I cannot understand. Heindorf 
would read oùx we ły dy, in lieu of we èv. 
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Thee. How not? 

Guest.. For we say, that if any one correctly spdaks of non- 
entity, he ought to define it neither as one, nor many, nor 
give it any appellation whatever; for it would be called al- 
ready one thing, according to this appellation. 

[51.] Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. What then will some one say of me? For, both for- 
merly and now, he will find me overthrown respecting the 
proof of a non-entity. So that, as I have already said, let us 
not think, in my speaking at least, of logical precision respect- 
ing a ‘non-entity. But come, let us now consider this affair 
in your speaking. 

Thee. How say you? ; 

Guest. Come, endeavour in a becoming and noble manner, 
as being a young man, and exerting yourself with all your 
might, pronounce something about non-entity, conformable to 
right reason, without adding to it either existence, or the one 
or the many of number. 

Thee. The readiness of my attempt would be vastly absurd, 
were I, after seeing you suffer thus, to make it. 

Guest. But, if it seems good, let us dismiss both you 
and myself with a farewell ; and until we meet with some one 
who is able to do this, let us say that the sophist has, with a 
knavery greater than all, let himself down into a place from 
which there is no outlet. 

[52.] Thee. So indeed it appears. 

Guest. If then we should say that he possessed a certain fan- 
cy-effecting art, he would, from his use of words, easily lay hold 
of us, and turn the discourse to the very contrary point. For 
when we call him a maker of images, he will immediately ask 
us, What do we assert an image to be universally. It is meet 
then, Theetetus, to consider what answer to this question 
should one give to the young man. , 

Thea. It is evident that we shall say that things seen in 
water and mirrogs are images, and moreover such things as are 

epliinted and fashioned and the rest of other things of this kind. 

Guest. It is evident, Thextetus, that you have never seen 
a sophist. 

hea. Why so? 
© This is the translation of Stalbaum’s text after a correction by Hein- 
dorf. I cannot understand it. ; 
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— He will appear to you to wink, or to have no eyes 
at all. i 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. When you give him this answer,® should you speak 
of any thing (seen) in mirrors or mouldings, he will laugh at 
your reasons ; when you speak to him as being able to see, 
he will pretend that he knows nothing of mirrors, or water, 
or of sight at all, but will ask you of that, which depends on 
reason alone. 

Thea. What is that ? 

Guest. That, which in all those things you have mentioned, 
you, speaking of as many, think fit to call by one name, pro- 
nouncing the word image as being in them all one thing. Speak 
then and defend yourself, and yield nothing to the man. 

[53.] Thee. What then, O guest, can we say an image is, 
except that it is made to resemble the truth, being another 
thing the counterpart ? 

Guest. Do you say that such other thing is truly so, or to 
what do you apply the expression, such other ? 

Thee. It is by no, means truly a such other, but only 
seems to be. 

Guest. Do you then call a truth a real entity? 

Thee. I do. 

Guest. But is not that, which is not true, contrary to truth ? 

Thea. How not? 

Guest. © You say then that the seeming is not an entity, if 
you assert that it is not a truth. It is however an entity. 

Thea. How so ?° e 

Guest. Dó you not say then truly ? 

Thea. Certainly not, ẹxcept a likeness in reality. 


* Taylor, translating, as usual, from the Latin instead of the Greek, 
left out the words, “ Wlfen you give him this answer,” omitted by 
Ficinus; nor did even Heigdorf perceive that they ought to commence 
the preceding speech of the Guest; and though he was offended at the 
double protasis, he did aot see that Plato wrote Orav piv iy rarórrpoiç 

"Orav ò’ we BAérovTe— - i 
©. I cannot understand either this text, given by Stalbaum, or th® 
corrections proposed by Schleiermacher and Heindorf. Ficinus has, 
“ Ho, Si ergo id, quod simile vocas, verum esse negas, ens quoque 
existere negas; est tamen. The. Quo pacto? Ho. Esse quidem, sed 
vere esse non fateris? The. Certe non verum ens, sed imaginem veram. 
Ho. Ergo non vere et ens id, quod vere esse imaginem dicimus; et non 
vere ens est vere.” 
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Guest. That then which is not really a non-entity, is really 
that which we call a likeness. j i 

Thee. It nearly appears that non-entity is entwined by a 
certain connexion of this kind with entity; and it is very 
strange. i 

Guest. How is it possible it should not be strange? You 
now therefore perceive that through this alternation, the 
many-headed sophist compels us unwillingly to confess that 
non-entity does somehow exist. 

Thee. I see it, and very much so. 

[54.] Guest. How, then, shall we define his art, and yet 
be able to be consistent with ourselves ? 

Thee. Why do you speak thus, and of what are you afraid ? 

Guest. When we say that he is a deceiver about an appear- 
ance, and that his is a certain deceptive art, whether shall we 
say that our soul then has a false opinion, through his art? 
or what shall we say ? 

Thee. This very thing. For what else can we say? 

Guest. But will false opinion be fancying things contrary 
to those that are ? 

Thee. Contrary. 
_ Guest. You say then that false opinion fancies things that 
are not. 

Thee. It does so of necessity. 

Guest. Whether does it fancy that non-entities do not exist, 
or that non-entities do exist in a certain way ? 

Thee. If any one is ever deceived even a little, he must 
(fancy) that non-entities do exist in a certain way. 

Guest. And will not entities entirely be likewise fancied 
not to exist at all? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And this too falsely ? 


7 Ficinus has, “Si quis unquam quoquomodo opinando mentitur, | 
ecesse est ut, gue non sunt, esse quodammodo judicet ’—as if he had 
in his MS. det do&dZey instead of dei ye. 
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Guest. Nearly not at all. But the sophist will not say 
so. Or what device is there for any one of a sound mind to 
concede; when "the things that have been granted before 
these7™ have been admitted to be unspeakable, ineffable, 
irrational, and incomprehensible? Do we understand what 
(the sophist) says, Theætetus ? 

ea. How is it possible we should not? For he will 
assert that we are saying things contrary to the present, in 
having dared to assert that falsehoods exist in opinions and 
reasons ;72 for that having been often compelled to unite 
entity to non-entity, we have just now acknowledged, that 
this is somehow the most impossible of all things. 

Guest. You have rightly recalled (me tothe argument). But 
it is now time to consult about what we ought to do respecting 
the sophist. For, if we should attempt to search him out, by 
placing him in the art of falschood-workers and enchanters, 
you see that his counter-graspings will be easy and (our) 
difficulties many. i 

Thea. Very. 

Guest. We have then gone through only a small part of 
them ; since they are, as I may say, boundless. 

Thee. If such is the case, it would be impossible, it seems, 
to catch the sophist. 

[56.] Guest. What then, shall we now stand cowardly 
aloof ? 

Thee. I say we ought not, if we are able by ever so little 
to lay hold in some way of the man. 

Guest. You will then grant me pardon, and, as you just 
now said, be satisfied, if we can draw by some means even a 
little for ourselves out of such powerful rea%oning. 

Thee. Ilow shall I noe? 

Guest. This too I beg of you still further. 

Thee. What? 

Guest. That you doenot think I am become, as it were, a 
parricide. 

Thee. Why so? 


1" These words Heindorf fancicd to be elegantly introduced by 
Plato, to avoid the repetition of rd pù) ovra, 

n Ficinus has “ cum nunc non ens in opinione et locutione ponamus, 
: as if his MS. omitted Wevdij and read wç lore rò pù Sy—instead of we 
orty. 
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Guest. Because it will be necessary for us, in self-defence, 
to put to the torture the reasoning of my father Parmenides, 
and to compel a nonentity to exist in some way, and again an 
entity in some way not to exist. ) 

Thee. It appears that we must battle in our reasonings 
' for a thing of, this kind. i 

Guest. For how should this not be evident, as it is said, © 
even to a blind man? For, while these things are neither 
confuted nor confessed, any one will be able to speak at lei- 
sure about false assertions, or opinions respecting resemblances, 
or images, or imitations, or appearances, or of the arts con- 
versant with these, without being ridiculous through his 
being compelled to contradict himself. 

Thea. Most true. 

Guest. Hence we must dare to oppose my father’s reason- 
ing, or we must dismiss it altogether, if any sluggishness 
restrains us from doing so (viz. opposing it). 

Thee. But let nothing by any means restrain us. 

Guest. I will now beg of you still a third and trifling 

uest. 

Thee. Only mention it. 

Guest. I just now stated that I was always faint-hearted 
about the confutation of these points, and so I am now. 

Thee. You did say so. 

Guest. I fear as regards what has been said, lest I seem to 
you to be insane, through my changing myself on the instant, 
up and down. For we will throw ourselves on the confutation of 
the reasoning, for your sake, if indeed we happen to confute it. 

Thee. As you will not then by any means appear to me 
to act improperly" by advancing to the confutation and de- 
monstration, on this account at leasttadvance boldly. 

‘Guest. Come then, what beginning shall we make to this 
very danger-bringing discourse? Now it appears, O boy, to 
be most necessary for us to turn to this road. 

[58.] Thee. What? ' 

(Guest. 13 To œnsider first those things which now seem to 
Ée elear, lest we become flurried, about them; and that we 
without difficulty assent to each other, as if we were in a 
position to judge correctly.” 

7113 In the whole of this passage Taylor merely put into English the 
Latin version of Ficinus, which differs so widely from the Greek, as to 
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Thee. State more clearly what you mean. 

Guest. Both Parmenides and whoever else has rushed for- 
ward to the trial respecting the defining the quantity and 
quality of entities, seems to me to have discussed the ques- 
tion loosely.” 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Each seem to me to have told a tale to us, as if we 
were boys. One of them said that the entities are three ;* 
but that some of them at one time are at war with each other 
in some manner; and at another, becoming friends, are mar- 
ried, bring forth, and furnish food to their offspring. But 
another’ said that the entities are only two, the moist and the 
dry, or the hot and the cold; and these he unites in one house 
and gives them (in marriage) to each other. But the Ele- 
atic sect among us, which derives its origin from Xenophanes, 
and from others still prior to him, details in fables that what 
is called the all is really one. But the Ionian,” and subse- 
quently some Sicilian 7® muses have thought it more safe to 
connect these with each other, and to say that entity is both 
many and one, but held together by enmity and friendship. 
For that, which is separated, always comes together, say the 


make one believe, that he supplied from his own head what was either 
wanting entirely, or only. partially legible, in the MS. he had before him. 

™ So Heindorf understands edxdAwe, which is literally, ‘‘ of easy tem- 
per.” But no philosopher would reason loosely. He might argue in a 
circle. Hence Plato wrote, perhaps, éycuxAiwe. 

™ Of the ancient philosophers, some said that the first principles were 
three in numbcr, the hot and the cold as extremes, but the moist as the 
medium ; which sometimes conciliated the extremes, and sometimes not ; 
but they did not place the dry in the rank of a principle at all, because 
they thought it subsisted either from the absence o1%vaporation of mois- 
ture. On the other hand, the fpllowcrs of Anuxagoras asserted that there 
were four elements, heat and “cold being the active powers, and dryness 
and moisture the passive. Heraclitus and Empedocles asserted that the 
matter of the universe was*one, but its qualities many; with .which the 
matter sometimes agreed, aud at others disagreed. Heraclitus, however, 
conceived that the particles of the world were, through some discordant 
concord, always simila} though not the same; for all things were in a 
continual flux. But Empedocles asserted that the sudstance of the word 
remained the same; and that at one time all things were separated into” 
chaos through discord, and in another were out of chaos reunited through 
concord. T. $ 

7 This was Archelaus, the pupil of Anaxagoras, .See Heindorf. 

7 This alludes to Heraclitus of Ephesus. 

" This refers to Empedocles of Agrigentum. 
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more energetic "° of the Muses. But the more gentle” relax 7 
tthe doctrine by saying)® that this takes place always as regard: 

the whole),®° but that the whole is in turn now one, and friendly 
(to itself ),®° through Venus; and now many, and hostile tc 
itself, through a certain strife. [59.] But whether any one 
has asserted all this truly or not,®! it is difficult and wrong tc 
bring so great a reproach upon illustrious and ancient men.®! 
This, however, I may without envy show forth. 

Thee. What? 

Guest. That they greatly looked down upon, and held in little 
esteem, us the many. For each of them finish their own work, 
without caring at all whether we follow them when speaking, 
or desert them. — 

- Thee. How say you? 

Guest. When any one of them asserts in his speech that— 
many, or one or two, exist, or have becn, or are in the course 
of production,-and that the hot is mingled with the cold, (and) 
elsewhere lays down somehow discretions and concretions,— 
by the gods,. Thezetetus, do you understand what they are on 
each occasion asserting? Indeed, when I was younger, I 
thought that when any one spoke of a non-entity I accurately 
understood that, which is now doubtful; but now you see 
where we are in a difficulty respecting it, 

Thee. I do see. 

[60.] Guest. Perhaps then, receiving in no less a degree the 
same feeling in our soul respecting an entity, we say we can 
easily understand it, when it is enunciated By any one; but 
not so, as regards the other, though similarly affected with re- 
spect to both. 

Thee. Perhaps suv. 

Guest. And let this very same thing be said by us respect- 
ing the other things before mentioned. 


7 In the words cuvroyvwrepat, padkaxwrepdi, and éxydXacay there ig, as 
Boeckh was the first to remark, an allusion to musical terms; which 
would now be calleg—“ forte,” “ piano,” and “‘ th letting down a string” 
40“convert a sharp into a flat. 

* The words within lunes have been inserted to complete the sense. 

81—31 The whole of this passage is in the original a mass of corruption; 
which I could easily corréct. The sense evidently required is sorficthing 
to this effect—But whether any one has asserted all this truly or not, it is 
difficult to say; and it would be improper for me at least, if for any one, 
to bring a great reproach upon men of celebrity and of the olden time. 
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Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. We will speculate then, after this, about the many 
things, if it seems good; but let us now speculate about the 
greatest and first leading thing. . 

Thee. Of what are you speaking? Or is it plain that you 
assert that we ought in the first place to search after entity, 
‘and (see) what they, who speak of it, think they show. ` 

Guest. You understand me, Thextetus, on the instant. 
For I say that we ought to adopt the same method, as if we 
were inquiring of them here present in this way. Come, ye 
who assert that the hot and the cold, or any two such things, 
are the whole, what is it you affirm to subsist in both of these, 
when you say that both and each exist? What are we to 
understand by this term of yours “to exist”? Is it a third 
thing different from those two, and are we to lay down three 
things as the whole, and no longer two things, according to 
you? For, while you call one of the two an entity, you can- 
not surely say that both are similarly an entity. For in both 
ways there would nearly be one thing, and not two. 

Thee. You speak the truth. 

Guest. Are you then willing to call both of them an entity ? 

Thee. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But, O friends, we shall say, you would thus most 
clearly call even the two things one. 

Thee. You speak most correctly. 

[61.] Guest. Since then we are thus in doubt, do you 
sufficiently explain to us what you wish to signify, when you 
pronounce (the word) entity? For it is evident that you are 
conversant with these things long ago; and we formerly 
thought (we knew them), | now we are in doubt. Instruct 
us then, first in this very thing, that we may not fancy we un- 
derstand what is asserted by you, when what is entirely contrary 
to this is taking place. In speaking in this manner, and 
making this request, both to these, and to such others as assert 
that the all is more than one thing, shall we, O boy,.do 
any wrong ? 

Thee. By no means. 

Guest. But ought we not to inquire, to the utmost of our 
‘power, of those who assert that the all is one, what they call 
entity ? ; 

Thea. How not? 


VOL. III. L 
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Guest. To this question then let them answer, Do you 
assert there is one thing alone? They will say, We do assert 
it. Will they not? 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. What then, do you call entity a thing? 

Thea. Yes. 

Guest. Do you say, it is that which the one is, employing 
two names respecting the same thing? or how? 

[62.] Thee. What answer will they have after this, O 
stranger ? f 

Guest. It is evident, Theætetus, that to him who lays down 
this hypothesis, it will not be the easiest thing of all to give 
an answer respecting the present question, or any other 
whatever. 

Thee. How so? - 

Guest. To acknowledge that there are two names, while 
laying down that there is not but one thing, is surely ri- 
diculous. 

Thee. Ilow not? : 

Guest. And to receive (the assertion) altogether from him, 
who says that a name is a thing possessing no value—*? 

Thee. In what manner ? 

Guest. He who lays down a name as different from a thing, 
speaks of two certain things. 

Thee. He does. 

Guest. And yet, if he lays down that the name is the 
same with the thing, he will be compelled to say, it is 
the name of nothing; or, if he says it is the name of some- 
thing, it will result that a name is only the name of a name, 
but of nothing else. 

Lhee. It is so. 

Guest. And the one must be one entity alone of one, and 
not ® itself the entity of a name. 


& To complete the sentence, Ficinus adds, “ temerarium,” i. e. it is 
rash; who omits, however, the words, Adyoy oùe ay Exov, in which all the 
ifficulty lies. Taylor translates, “ of which no account can be given.” 
tephens, “ rationi consentaneum haud,fucrit,” and reads éyot. Hein- 
dorf and Stalbaum retain yoy; but they do not condescend to tell us 
how hey understand the words. i 
& This is the emendation of Ast and Stalbaum, who read cai où roù 
évéuarocg, in licu of kal rotro éydparog in some MSS., and cal rod 
évoparog in others. 
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Thee. It is necessary. 

Guest. But do they say” that the whole is different from 
the one entity, or the same with it? ; 

[63.] Thee. How will they not say it, and do say it ?% 

Guest. If, then, a whole is, as Parmenides says, “ Like the 
bulk of a sphere that is a perfect circle on All sides, and pos- 
sessing equal powers on every part from the middle ;® for 
there must needs be nothing greater or less on this side or on 
that ;” it is necessary for entity, being of such a kind, to have 
a middle and extremities; and having these, there is every 
necessity for it to have parts. Or how shall we say ? 

Thea. Just so. 

Guest. But nothing prevents the divided from having in 
all its parts the accident of the one; and in this way every 
entity and a wholc would be one. 

Thee. Wow not? 

Guest. But is it not impossible that what suffers such aeci- 
dents should itself be the very one? 

Thee. Wow so? 

` Guest. . Surely according to right reason, that, which is truly 
the one, must be said to be entirely without parts. 

Thee. It must indeed. 

Guest. But such a thing as consists of many parts would 
not harmonize with the one.® 

Thea. I understand you. 

Guest. But whether will entity, having the accident of the 
one, be thus one, and whole? or must we by no means say that 
entity is a whole? ` 

Thee. You have proposed a difficult cho‘ge. 


“ Here issome error. To ddouble question there could not be a single 
answer. Ficinus has “ Cur non dixerint? Dicunt enim.” 

* Ficinus, perceiving dovbtless that the definition given by Parmenides 
of a sphere was geometrically incorrect, added, I suspect, out of his own 
head, between “a medio,” and “ penitus:æque distans,” the words “ad 
circumferentiam.”” Hag he been still living, I would have told him what, 
l suspect, the philosophic poet did really write. As idis, I will leave the 
truth to be discovered by future geometers and Greek scholars united. ® 

* So Taylor translated, it wold scem, from finding that the Greck 
Tp Sdw (or rø öp Adyw in some MSS., or rq Adyw SAw in others) was 
at variance with the chain of reasoning. Heindorf. indeed asserts that 
Tp Ady is to be referred to rò» 6900» Aéyov, mentioned just before. But 
in that case 699 would not have been omitted here. Perhaps Plata 
wrote rq évi ye dA. à 

L 
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Guest. You speak however most truly. For entity ħaving 
the accident to be in some way one, it does not appear to be 
the same as the one; and the all will be more than one. Is 
it not so? 

Thee. Yes. 

64.] Guest. But yet if entity is not a whole, on account 
of its being subject to the accident belonging ® to the whole, 
and yet is the whole itself, it follows that entity is in want of 
itself.83 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. And entity, according to this reasoning, béing de- 
prived of itself, will be a non-entity. 

Thee. Just so. 

Guest. And thus again the all becomes more than one; since 
both entity and the whole have obtained each their proper na- 
ture, apart from the other. 

Thee. ‘True. 

Guest. And if the whole has not an existence at all, the 
very same things will take place with respect to entity ; and 
in addition to its not having an existence, it would at no time 
have been produced. 

. Thea. Why so? 

Guest. Whatever is produced is always produced as a 
whole. So that he, who does not place amongst entities [the 
one or] ® the whole, ought to speak neither of existence or 
production as an entity. 

Thee. It appears that such is wholly the case. 

Guest. Moreover, that, which is not a whole, must not have 
the accident of agy quantity whatever. For, while it has the 
accident of quantity, whatever that may be, it must necessarily 
be a whole. 

[65.] Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Each (view) then will appear to have taken up ten 
thousand other endless doubts for him, who says that entity 
is either two or only one. 

Thee. The light which is just now breaking almost shows 


$ This is the only intelligible rendering I can give to vx’ ixelvov. 
Heindorf refers to his note on Phædon. § 110. 

e How entity can be said to be in want of itself, I confess I do not under- 
stand; unless it be said that by “itself ” is meant “being ” or “ existence.” 

® Sohleiermacher was the first to expunge the words within brackets 
as inter® ring with the chain of reasoning. 
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, (this). For one thing is linked with another and brings with 
it a wandéring (of the mind) greater and more dangerous 
respecting what has been from time to time asserted before. 

Guest. But we have not yet gone through the whole™ of 
those, who have accurately discoursed about entity and non- 
entity. Let, however, (this) suffice. And let us consider 
again those who speak inaccurately on these subjects, that we 
may perceive from all quarters, that it is in no respect more 
easy to say what entity is, than what non-entity is. 

Thee. We must therefore march against them. 

Guest. Now, in truth, there appears to be among them, 
as it were, a kind of giants’ war, through their conflicts with 
each other respecting existence. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Some of them draw down to earth-all things from 
heaven and the unseen region, unskilfully®! laying hold for 
this purpose of rocks and oaks. For through their touching 
all such things as these, they strenuously contend that that 
alone exists, which affords impact and touch ; and they define 
body and existence to be the same. But if any one says that 
of other things some have not a body, they thoroughly despise 
(the assertion), and are unwilling to hear another (word). 

Thea. You have spoken of terrible men. For I also have 
met with many such. 

.[66.] Guest. Wherefore the opponents’? of these men very 
carefully defend themselves from on high, from the invisible re- 
gion, and compel certain intelligible and incorporeal forms to be 
the true existence; and breaking into small pieces the bodies of 
the others, and that, which is called by thepa truth, they do in 
their own discourses, ins of existence, talk of some produc- 
tion carried on. But between these, Theztetus, an immense 
contest has always exjsted respecting these matters. 

Thee. True. 

Guest. Let us now, therefore, receive from both these 


s% The reading of Sdyrwe, preserved by Euschkius alone, has been 
adopted in lieu of wdéyvv, by Stalbaum at Heindorf’s suggestion. Thp 
whole is, however, érom being correct. 

oi I ‘have translated dréyvwe “ unskilfully,” to show what Plato thought 
of the Materialists of his day. Stalbaum has unskilfully preferted itd 
ordinary meaning “‘ really.” 

% These, says Schleiermacher, were the philosophers of Megara; of 
whom the principal was Euclid. 
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races °% an account in detail of the existence which they lay 
down. 

Thee. But how shall we receive it ? 

Guest. From those that place existence in forms we may 
easily receive it; for they are more mild; but from those 
who violently draw all things to body, with more difficulty. 
And perhaps it will be nearly impossible. It appears to me, 
however, that we ought to act with respect to them in this way. 

Thea. In what? 

Guest. Most of all to render them, if possible, better in deed ; 
but if we make no progress in this, let us render them so in 
word, by supposing them to answer more equitably than at pre- 
sent they would be willing to do. For that, which is assented to 
by better persons, possesses more authority than that (which is 
assented to) by worse. However, we pay no attention to these 
things, but aré seeking out the truth. 

Thee. Most right. 

[67.] Guest. Order therefore those that have become bet- 
ter to answer you, and to interpret what they: assert. 

hee. Be it so. 

Guest. Let them say then whether they call a mortal ani- 
mal a thing? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And do they not acknowledge that this is an ani- 
mated body ? 

Thee. Certainly. 

Guest. Laying down that the soul is one of the things that 
exist. 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. But do they not say that one soul is just, and an- 
other unjust; and one prudent, and no ther imprudent ? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. But does not each soul ‘become such through’ the 
habit and presence of justice, and the contrary (through the 
habit and presence) of the contraries? =. 

hee. Yes; tő this likewise they assent. 

Guest. But will they say that wkat is able to be present to, 
ad absent.from, any thing, is something ? 

= * cannot belive that — wrote here roiy yevoty, One would pre- 


fer roiy ynyevoty, as'n § 71, where there is an allusion to the giants 
mentioned in ng 65. 
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Thee. They say it. 

Guest. Since then justice and prudence, and the other vir- 
tues, and their contraries, t6gether with the soul in which they 
are implanted, exist, whether will they say that each of these 
is invisible and tangible, or that all of them are invisible ? 

Thee. They will assert that nearly not one of them is 
visible. 

[68.] Guest. But what? Do they say that any one of such 
things has a body? 

Thee. They do not give the same answer to the whole of 
this question ; but that the soul itself appears to them to pos- 
sess a certain body; but with respect to prudence, and each 
of the other things about which you just now inquired, they 
are ashamed to dare either to confess that they are not one of 
existing things, or to strenuously assert that all of them are 
bodies. 

Guest. The men, Theetetus, have clearly become better. 
For such of them as are seed-sown,™ or earth-sprung,® would 
not be ashamed: to assert one of these points, but would con- 
tend that whatever they cannot, squeeze together with their 
hands, is altogether nothing. 

Thea. You state very nearly what they think. . 

Guest. Let us then again ask them. For, if they are will- 
ing to grant that even any trifling thing is incorporeal, it is 
sufficient, For they must say, with respect to these (incorpo- 
real) and those (corporeal), which have a body born with them, 
what it is they look to, when they assert that both exist. 

[69.] ® Thee. Perhaps, however, they would be in a dif- 
ficulty. i 

36 Guest. But if — any thing ol this kind, consider 
whether, on our proposing the question, they would be willing 
to admit and confess that existence is a thing of this kind. 

Thee. Of what kind? Speak, and we shall quickly know. 

Guest. I say then; that what possesses any power soever, 
whether of doing sny thing naturally to another, or of suffering 

% In the expression “‘ seed-sown,”’ there is an alfusion to the Thedays, 
who were said to be the desceudants of the men, who sprung up from the 
teeth of the serpent, which Cadmus had scattered as seed. 

% So too in “ earth-sprung,”’ there is a reference to the Athenicns, who 
boasted that, like grasshoppers, they had sprung from the earth. 

ee__9¢ I have followed, what common sense requires, the arrangement 
. of the speeches suggested by Cornarius, and adopted by Taylor. 
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even the least thing from the vilest thing, although only once,— 
every thing of this kind does really exist. For I lay‘down a de- 
finition by defining that existences are nothing else but power. 

Thea. But since they cannot at present say any thing better 
than this, they receive it. 

Guest. It is well; for perhaps hereafter both to us and them 
something different will appear. Let this then here remain, 
acknowledged by us on their account. 

Thee. Yt shall remain. 

['70.] Guest. Let us now proceed to the others, the friends 
of forms. And do you interpret to us what is said by them. 

Thee. It shall be so. 

Guest. Do you then say that generation is one thing,” and 
existence another, separating them in some way ? 

Thee. We do. 

Guest. And that by body we communicate with generation, 
through sensation, but through reason by our soul with real 
existence, which you say is found for ever under the same 
circumstance in a similar manner, but that generation exists 
differently at different times ? 

Thee. We do. 

- Guest. But, ye best of men, what shall we say you mean 
by the communion between both? Is it not that which we 
just now mentioned ? 

Thee. What was that? 

Guest. Passion or action arising from a certain power, 
from the concurrence of things with each other. Perhaps, 
Thesetetus, you have not heard their answer-to this question ; 
but I have, through my familiarity with them. 

Thee. What answer then do they give? 

[71.] Guest. They do not admit with us, what was just 
now said against the earth-born®™ respecting existence. 

Thea. What was that § 

Guest. We laid down as a sufficient Gefinition of existence, 
(that it is) when the power is present to any thing, either of 
suffering or doing*in the smallest point. 


® Ficinus has, “ Aliud essentiam, aliud generationem ` dicitis.” He' 
found therefore in his MS., rù» pèy obciay, rùv éi yéveoty, as Cornarius 


n by u the “ earth-born ° are meant the ‘‘seed-sown”’ and “ earth- 
sprung” mentioned in § 68, or the giants alluded to in § 65. 
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. Thea. We did. 

Guest. To this they say, that a power of doing and suffer- ' 
ing has a share with generation; but that neither of these 
powers is adapted to existence. ` 

Thee. Do they then not speak to the purpose ? 

Guest. To this we must say that we require to hear trom 
them still more clearly, whether they acknowledge that the 
soul knows, and that existence is known. . 

Thee. They certainly say this. 

Guest. But do you say that to know, or tu be krown, is" 
action, or passion, or both? Or that passion is one thing, and 
(action)®? another? Or that neither of these has a share in 
any respect with the other? 

Thea. It is evident that neither (has a share) with the 
other. For, (if they admitted this,)! they would contradict 
what they before asserted. 

Guest. I understand this at least, that if to know were to 
do something, if would necessarily happen that what is 
known would become passive. And according to this reason- 
ing, existence being known by knowledge, would, as far as it 
is known, be, through becoming passive, moved ; which we 
say cannot take place about the act of resting. 

Thee. Rightly so. 

[72.] Guest. What then, by Zeus, shall we be easily per- 
suaded that motion, life, soul, and prudence, are not truly 
present to that which is existing in perfection, and that it 
neither lives, nor thinks, but stands immovable, not possess- 
ing an intellect as an object of respect and holy? 

Thee. It would be a dreadful thing, O guert, to admit this. 

Guest. Shall we say than that it possesses intellect, but 
not life ? 

Thee. And how? , 

Guest. But say we that both these reside in it, but shall 
we say that it does not possess these in soul at least ? 

’ Thea. But after what other manner can it possess ? 

* Taylor found in his copy of Ficinus, as Fischer did in his, “aut” 
aliud quidem pati, aliud autem agere.” But in the ed. pr. the whole | 
clause ìs omitted, as itis in many MSS. And so it should ke; or else 
we must insert with’ Heindorf wolypa to balance wdé@npa, whatever 
Stalbaum may say to the contrary. l 

10 Ficinus has “ Alioguin contraria illorum, que supra concesserant, 
mne admittarent.”” À 
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Guest. That it (possesses)! then at least intellect, life, and 
soul; but that, though animated, it abides perfectly im- 
movable ? 

Thee. All this appears to me at least to be irrational. 

Guest. We must therefore grant that both the moved and 
motion are existences. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. It follows then, Thextetus, that intellect is never on 
any account in any way present to any one of things immovable. 

[73.] Thee. It (follows) easily. 

Guest. And yet, if we grant that all things are borne along 
and moved, we shall by such an assertion take away this 
sameness from existences. 

Thee. How so? i 

Guest. Does it appear to you that what exists according to 
the same, and in a similar manner, and about the same, can 
ever exist without a standing ? 

Thea. By no means. 

Guest. But do you perceive that intellect ever is or would 
be without these ? 

Thee. Least (of all). 

Guest. And truly we should contend with every argu- 
ment against him, who, causing science, or prudence, or intel- 
lect to disappear, strenuously insists in bebalf of any thing 
in any way whatever. 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. But there is every necessity, as it appears, for the 
philosopher, and him who honours these things the most on 
this account, net to listen at all to those, who, asserting that 
there is either one or many foyms, admit that the whole 
stands still; nor on the other hand, to those who are putting 
existence into motion by every means; but to say, according 
to the prayer of boys, ?whatever are immovable, and have 
been moved, are both the being and ‘the all. 


1 Heindorf s#ys that, “although xew might have dropt out easily 
after vyv, he would not introduce it without the authority of MSS.” 
Ficinus perhaps found it in his. Fôr his version is “ Utrum mentem, 
vitam, animam habere dicendum.”’ 

3—? Out of this mass of rubbish neither Schleiermacher nor Heindorf 
could elicit a particle of sense; for they did not sec, What Stalbaum was 
the first to remark, that there is an allusion to some game, during which 
the children said, “ What are unmoved, may they be moved.” But in 
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Thee. Most true. 

[74.] Guest. Do we not then appear to have now reason- 
ably in our discourse comprehended existence ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Ho! ho! Thesetetus, how do we now seem abont 
to know the difficulty of the inquiry about it. 

* Thee. How 80? and why do you assert this? 

Guest. Do you not perceive, O blessed man, that we are 
at present in the greatest ignorance respecting it? And yet we 
appear to ourselves to say something -about it. 

Thee. To myself at least. But I do not very well under- 
stand how we are unconsciously in this state. 

Guest. Consider more clearly, whether, by assenting to 
this, we should not be justly asked, as we have asked them, 
who said that the whole consisted of the hot and the cold. 

Thee. Remind me what these questions were. 

Guest. By all means: and I will endeavour to do this by 
asking you this, as I then asked them, that we may make 
some progress together. 

Thee. Rightly so. 

[75.] Guest. Be it so. Do you not say then, that motion 
and standing are contrary to each other ? 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And you surely say that both and each of them 
exist equally. 

Thee. I do. 

Guest. Do you then say that both and each are moved, 
when you admit that they exist ? 

Thee. By no means. 

_ Guest. But do you meh that they stand, when you say 
that both exist ? 

Thee. How ean I? 


that case the past participle cegs»npéva would not have been used instead of 
the present participle, xevodpeva. The allusion I suspect is to a top or tee- 
totum, which the faster ites made to revolve on its axis, the more it seems 
to stand still, or, as boys say, to slecp ; and thus gives ti best idea of the 
universe being in motion and standing still at one and the same time. 
Hence Plato perhaps wrote card Thv rwy mepi dlywy rixvnv, olç dxivyra 
Tà Kai kexiynpiva, TÒ by re kai rò way divny Evvapodrepa Néyery: where 
élyny still lies hid in qon, found in a single MS. The sense would then 
be, “ To call both the one and the whole a whirl, according to the skill 
of those engaged in playing with tops, by whom even things which have 
been put into motion become unmgved.” 
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Guest. Placing then existence, as a third thing, alongside 
these in your soul, and considering it as comprehending under 
itself standing and motion, and looking to their communion 
with existence, you have asserted that both of them exist. 

Thee. We seem pearly to prophesy very truly that exist- 
ence is a certain third thing, when we say that motion and 
standing exist. 

Guest. Existence then is not both motion and standing, 
but something different from them. 

Thee. It appears so. 

Guest. Hence existence, according to its own nature, 
neither stands nor is moved. 

Thee. It is nearly so. 

Guest. Whither then ought he to turn his thoughts, who 
wishes to fix in himself any clear conceptions respecting ex- 
istence ? 

Thee. Whither ? 

Guest. To no point do I think it is yet easy for him (to 
turn). For, if existence is not moved, why has it not stood 
still? Or on the other hand, why is that, which in no 
respect stands still, not moved? But existence has just now 
“appeared to us to be apart from both of these. Is this, how- 
ever, possible ? 

Thee. It is the most impossible of all things. 

[76.] Guest. In the next place, then, it will be just to call 
to mind this. 

Thee. What? l 

Guest. That being asked what name non-entity ought to 
bear, we were hampered by the greatest difficulty. Do you 
remember ? : 

Thee. How not? | 

Guest, Arewe then in a less difficulty now respecting entity ? 

Thea. We appear to be, O guest, if it be impossible to 
say 80, in a greater. 

Guest. Let then this question of difficulty lie here. But 
ince both entity and non-entity have equally a share of diffi- 
culty, there is now a hope that, if one of them shall appear 
more obscure, or more clear, the other will appear such 
likewise; and on the other hand, if we should not be able to 
see either of them, (the other also will be in a similar state.) 

$ This clause, evidently rew"'--7 *- -ranan tha eantanooe fa omitted 
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And thus we shall pursue,‘ in the most becoming manner we 
can, the discourse respecting both of them together. 

Thea. Very well. 

[77.] Guest. Let us state then after’ what manner we call 
on each occasion this same thing by many names. 

Thee. Such as what? Give an example. 

Guest. In speaking of man we give him various appella- 
tions, and attribute to him colour, figure, magnitude, vices, 
and virtues; in all which, and ten thousand other particulars, 
we not only say that he is a man, but that he is good, and an 
infinity of other things: and in the same manner we lay down 
other things, each as one, and we again call it many things, 
and by many names. 

Thee. True. 

Guest. Whence, I think, we have prepared a feast to young 
men, and to those old men who learn late in life.’ For it is 
easy for every one immediately to lay hold (of the doctrine), 
that it is impossible for the many to be one, and the one many. 
Hence they exult forsooth, not suffering us to say that a man is 
good, but that the good isa good, and the man a man. Forl 
think, Theztetus, you have often met with those, who serious- 
ly apply themselves to things of this kind, (and) sometimes 
(even)? with rather elderly persons, who, through the poverty 
of their possessions with respect to wisdom, admire such 
things as these, and think they have discovered the very-wise 
thing itself. 

[78.] Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. That our discourse then may extend to all who 
have ever conversed at all respecting existence, let what will 
be now said in the way ofginterrogation, be for those and for 
the rest with whom we have before conversed. 

‘Thea. What is this ? 

Guest. Whether we should neither join existence to motion 


in all the Greek MSS., and preserved only in the version of Ficinus— 
“ alterum quoque similittr fore.” = 

* All the MSS. have dwwodpue8a, contrary to the sense. Heind. suggested. 
imtejba, from “ persequamur 'sin Ficinus, Stalbaum prefers dcacw- 


oopeda. 

b Stalbaum thinks that Plato alludes here to Euthydemus and Dieny- 
sodorus, who are said in Euthydem., p. 272, B., to have learnt Dialectics 
late in life. í 

* Ficinus has “ plerumque etiam seniores.” 
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and standing, nor any thing else to any thing elge; but ss if 
things were unmixed, and impossible to take i part with 
each other, we should place them thus (separate) in our dis- 
course? Or whether we should bring all things to the same, 
as ‘if they were able to take a part with each other? Or 
(only) some, and some not? Which of these, Thestetus, 
shall we say they would prefer ? 

Thee. 1 indeed have nothing to answer to this on their 
behalf. Why do you not, by answering each question, con- 
sider what fullows from each ? 

[79.] Guest. You say well; and let us suppose them, if 
_ you please, to say, in the first place, that nothing has any 
power of communion with any thing for any thing. Will 
not then motion and standing in no respect take a part of ex- 
istence ? 

Thee. They will not. 

Guest. But will either of them exist, not having a com- 
munion with existence ? 

- Thee. It will not. 

Guest. By this admission, all the doctrines, it seems, have 
become rapidly subverted, as well of those, who put all things 
‘in motion, as of those, who make (all things) stand like one, 
and of those, who assert that entitics, according to forms, 
subsist ever under the same circumstances and in a similar 
manner. For all these join existence at least (avith their 
doctrines), some asserting that things are really moved, and 
others that they really stand. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. Moreqyer, such as at one time unite all things, and 
at another separate them, whether 4 dividing them into one and 
from one into infinite, or into finite elements, and composing 
from these,’ and whether they consider this as partially, 
or as always taking place,—irl all these cases they will say 
nothing to the purpose, if there is in no respect a commin- . 
gling. 

[80.] Thed. Right. 

Guest. Further still, they will have gone through their dis- 
course the most ridiculously-of all men, who permitting no- 


t7 I confess my inability to understand all this. I suspect there is 
an error here, arising from the wrong collocation’of some words and the 
omission of others. 
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thing to the communion of the accident of “ different,” (have 
thought proper) to use the appellation, “ the other.” ® 

Thee. How so? : 

Guest. They are compelled somehow to employ about all 
things, “to be,” and “apart,” and “others,” and “by itself,” 
and tèn thousand other (expressions), from which being unable 
to abstain, and? not to insert them in their discourses, they do 
not require others to confute them, but walk about, having, 
as the saying is, an enemy and an adversary at home, vocifer- 
ating within, and always carrying, as it were, the absurd 
Kurycles!° with them. 

Thee. You really say what is similar and true." 

Guest. But what if we permit all things to have the power 
of alternate communion with each other? 

12 Thea. This I myself am able to refute. 

Guest. How? 

Thee. Because motion itself would entirely stand (still), 
and on the other hand, standing itself would be moved, if 
they were alternately mingled"? with each other. 

Thee. But this indeed is impossible from the greatest 
necessity, for motion to stand still, and standing to be moved. 

Thea. How not? 

12 Guest. ‘The third thing therefore alone remains. 

Thea. Yes. 

[81.] Guest. For one of these things is necessary ; either 


8 To complete the sense I have ventured to supply the verb, which 
should govern mpocayopevey. 

® I cannot widerstand this “and.” ‘The sense requires “ so as,” in 
Greek, wore— 

10 This proverb, says the Schgliast, was applied to those who prophesy 
evil to themselves. For Eurycs appeared to have a certain demon in 
his belly, from whence he was called a ventriloquist; but having on one 
occasion prophesied evil to some person, he was ill-treated by him; as 
Calchas would have suffered*at the hands of Agamemnon for prophesying 
evil, had he not first engageceAchillcs to defend him. 

u Ficinus has “ Verum est quod dicis ac simile.“ From whence it is 
easy to elicit Aéyerc dAntéc re 7) kai öporov. On Ñ kal see my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 114. = 

12—13 In the arrangement of the speeches here I have followed Bekker; 
who knew, what Stalbaum did not, that the words ’AAAd pyy—ye always 
commence a speech in Plato. , 

13 Ficinus has, “si invicem commiscerentur,” in Greek, éripeyvvoic- 
@ny: and so probably reads one MS. Y., and not éatpsyvoicOny, as stated 
by Bekker. 
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that all things should be commingled, or nothing ; s or that 
some things should be willing to be commingled, and others 
not. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. Now it has been foand that two cannot (be com- 
mingled). 

* Thea. Just so. 

Guest. Every one therefore who wishes to answer rightly, 
will adopt that which remains of the three. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. But since some things are willing to do so, (be 
mingled,) and others not, they will be affected nearly in the 
same manner as letters. For some of these do not fit with 
each other, but others do fit. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. For vowels being pre-eminently the bond, as it 
were, of the other (letters), it has come to pass, that without 
some one of them, it is impossible for any of the rest to fit 
one with the other. 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. Does then every one know what letters will unite 
‘with what? or is there a need of art to him, who is about to 
do this sufficiently ? 

Thee. OF art. 

Guest. What kind of art ? 

Thee. The grammatic. 

[82.] Guest. What then, with respect to sharp and flat 
sounds, is not he, who has the art to know the sounds that are 
combined or not, a musician, but he who does not know, not 
a musician ? 

Thee. It is so. 

Guest. And in other things of skill, and want of skill, we 
shall find other circumstances of such a kind. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. Since then we have acknowledged, that the genera 
(of things) have a mingling with each other, after the same 
manner, is it not necessary for him to proteed in his discourse 
with some science, who is about to show what kind of genera 
accord with what kind, and what do not receive each other ? 
Likewise, whether these genera so hold together through all 
things as to be capable of being mutually mingled? And again 
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in their divisions, whether there are other causes of division 
through wholes ? ; 

Thee. How is there not a need of science, and, perhaps, of 
nearly the greatest ? 

Guest. What then, Thextetus, shall we call this scienge ? 
Or,.by Jupiter, have we ignorantly fallen upon the science of 
freemen? And do we nearly appear, while searching after a 
sophist, to have found previously a philosopher ? 

[83.] Thee. How say you? 

Guest. Shall we not say, that to divide according to genera, 
and neither to think the same species different, nor a different 
species the same, is the business of the dialectic science ? 

Thee. Yes, we will say so. 

Guest. He then who is able to do this, perceives sufficiently 
one idea every way extended through many things, of which 
each one lies apart, and many different from one another, ex- 
ternally comprehended under one; and on the other hand, one 
idea through many wholes conjoined in one, and many ideas, 
every way separated (from each other). This is to know how 
to distinguish according to genus, in what point each can 
have a communion, and where they“cannot. . 

Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest. But you will not, I think, assign the dialectic art to 
any other than one, who philosophizes purely and justly. 

[84.] Thee. For how should any one assign it to any 
other ? 

Guest. If we seek indeed, we shall find, both now and here- 
after, a philosopher in a place of this kind, though difficult to 
see him clearly ; but the difficulty in the case pf a sophist and 
that of a philosopher is of apdifferent kind. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. The one flying into the darkness of non-entity, and 
by rubbing touching it,!?*is through the obscurity of the place 
hard to be perceived. Id it not so? 

Thee. So it seems., 


12 This is the literal translation of the nonsensical opb mpocar- 
répevog avric, with which some will perhaps compare Milton’s “ dark- 
ness palpable,” derived from the Scriptural—* a darkness that coid "be 
felt.” But such an idea is not what the train of thought requires 
Ficinus has “et diuturna consyetudine tenebris illis offunditur,” which 
Taylor translated “and by use becoming adapted to it.” 

VOL, IIL. M 
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Guest. But the philosopher, always lying, throygh reasoning, 
near the idea of entity, is, through the splendour of the region, 
by no means easily discerned. For the eyes of the soul of the 
many are unable to endure the looking upon what is divine. 

R Thee. And this too it is likely is the case, no less than 
that. 

Guest. On this point, therefore, we shall shortly reflect 
more clearly, if it be permitted to us wishing it. But with 
- respect to the sophist, it is evident that we must not dismiss 
him, before we have sufficiently surveyed him. 

Thee. You speak well. 

[85.] Guest. Since then it is acknowledged by us, that some 
genera have a communion with each other, and some have not, 
and that nothing prevents some from having a communion 
with a few, others with many, and others through all and 
with all,—let us, in the next place, follow the reasoning, and 
in this way speculate, not about all species, lest we be con- 
founded by their multitude,—but, selecting some of those called 
the greatest, let us first consider the qualities of each, and then 
what power of communion they possess with cach other, in 
order that, although we may not be able to comprehend entity 
and non-entity with all clearness, we may at least not want 
for reasons respecting them, as far as the manner of the pre- 
sent speculation admits, if perchance it be permitted us, when 
we assert that non-cutity is in reality a non-entity, to escape 
unscathed. . 

Thee. So must we do. 

[86.] Guest. Now the greatest of all the genera, which we 
kave now mentioned, are, entity itself, standing, and motion. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. And we have said that the two (latter) are unmixed 
with each other. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. But entity is mixed with’ both; for both do some- 
how exist. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest, These things then become three. 

¢ffee. Certainly. 
¢. Is not then each of these different from the other 
two, but the same with itself ? 

Thee. It is. 
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Guest. What then have we now said of sameness and 
difference? (Must we say that), as there are two genera 
different from the other three, but yet always mingled with 
them from necessity, we have to consider about five, and not 
. three genera only? Or have we unconsciously denominated 
the same and the different, as something belonging to them ?!? 

[87.] Theæ. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But surely motion and standing are neither the 
différent nor the same ? $ 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. That which we in common call motion and stand- 
ing can be neither of these. 

Thea. Why? 

Guest. Because motion would be standing, and standing 
be motion. For, with respect to both, either one becoming 
the other, would compel that other to change into the con- 
trary to its nature, as participating in the contrary. 

Thee. Very much so. 

Guest. But yet both participate of the same and the 
different. 

Thee. They do. 

Guest. Let us then not assert that motion is either the 
sanie or the‘different, nor on the other hand (assert this), of 
standing. 

‘Thee. Let us not. 

Guest. But must entity and the same be considered by us - 
as one? 

Thee. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But if entity and the same signify that which is in 
no respect different, when? we again say that motion and 
standing both exist, we shall thus assert that they are the 
same, as things existing. 

Thee. But this is surely impossible. 

Guest. It is impossibfe then for the same and entity to 
be one. 

Thee. Nearly so. 


13 Instead of ixelywy rt, Ast has happily restored & éxelywy ri, “ some- 
thing belonging to those five;’’ for thus numerals, by being united" to 
nouns or pronouns, have frequently led to the corruption of the text; as 
I have shown in:Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 223, by numerous instances; 
to which I could now add many mere. 

N 
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Guest. We must place then the same as a fpurth species, 
in addition to the former three. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

[88.] Guest. But must we say that the different is a fifth 
species? Or must we conceive that this and entity are some . 
two names belonging to one genus ? 

Thea. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But I think you will grant, that of existences, 
some always subsist themselves by themselves, but others in 
relation to each other.!4 

Thea. Why not? 

Guest. But the different is always referred to the differ- 
ent. Is it not? : 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. But this would not be, unless entity and the differ- 
ent widely differed from each other. But if the different 
participated of both species, as entity does, there would be 
something even of the different not different with reference 
to the different. But now it happens from necessity that, 
whatever is really different, is so from its relation to that 
which is different. 

Thee. You say, as the fact is. 

Guest. We must say then, that the nature ofthe different 
must be added as a fifth to the species, of which we have al- 
ready spoken. 

Thee. Yes. 

Guest. And we will say that it pervades through all these. — 
For each one is different from the others, not through its own 
nature, but thxough participating in the idea of the different. 

Thee. And very much so. 4 

[89.] Guest. Let us say thus of the five genera, taking 
each singly. 

Thee. How? 


The antithesis in “themselves by themselves,’ requires here 
others,” not “each other,” in Greek aAAa, not dAAnAa: unless it be 
said that Plato wrote dAAy a@AAa, i. e. “some to one thing, and some tu 
another.” 7 * 

( So Taylor translates the version of Ficinus, “ ut secundum id, quod 
‘est, alterum sit,” answering to the Greek in some MSS., xpd¢ repov 
rovro, Sxep toriv, eivac: for which Bekker and Stalbaum read from 
other MSS. érépov rovro, wep écriv, elvai: which I cannot understand. 
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Guest. In the first place, that motion is entirely different 
from standing. Or how shall we say ? 

Thee. Thus. 

Guest. It is not then standing. 

Thea. By no means. 

Guest. But it exists through its participating in entity. 

Thea. It does. 

Guest. Again, motion is different from the same. 

Thea. Nearly so. 

. Guest. It is not therefore the same. 

Thee. It is not. 

Guest. And yet it was the same, through its participating 
on the other hand in the same. ié 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. It must be confessed then that motion is both the 
‘same and not the same ; nor must we be indignant at this. 
For, when we say that it is both the same, and not the same, 
we do not speak of it in a similar manner; but when (we 
say)'7 it is the same, we call it so, through the participation of 
the same with respect to itself; but when (we say) it is not 
the same, (we call it so) through its communion with the 
different; through which, being separated from the same, it 
becomes not the-same, but the different; so that it is again 
rightly said to be not the same. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. If, then, motion itself! has in any respect par- 
ticipated in standing, there would be no absurdity in calling 
it stable. 

Thee. Most truly, if we should acknowledge that some of 
the, genera are willing toSbe mixcd with each other, but 
others not. 

Guest. And yet we artived at the proof of this prior to the 
present (remarks), by showing that it exists in this manner 
naturally. 5 l 


16 I havo adopted with’ Stephens the correction of ornarius, who, 
would read dia rò peréyery ad máy raùroŭ in lieu of dia Td perixey ad 
wavr avrov: out of which others may perhaps make, what I cannot, 
something like sense. > 

1” Heindorf would insert Aéywpev, which Taylor had already antici- 
ated by his ‘* we say.” : 

18 Instead of aùr}, which has no meaning here, Ast would read ad 7— 
Stalbaum prefers abr) 7). _ 
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Thee. How not? 

(90.] Guest. Let us then say again (that) motion is a 
thing different from the different, just as it was from the 
same and standing. 

Thea. It must be so. 

Guest. It is then, in a certain respect, not different and 
different, according to the present reasoning. l 

Thee. True. 

Guest. What then follows? Shall we say it is different 
from the three (genera), but not from the fourth? acknow- 
ledging that there are five, about which, and in which, we 
propose to speculate ? 

Thee. And how so? for it is impossible to grant that the 
number is less than it now appears. 

Guest. We may, therefore, fearlessly contend that motion 
1s different from entity. 

Thee. We may most fearlessly. 

Guest. Clearly then motion is really a non-entity and an 
entity, since it participates of entity. 

Thea. Most clearly. ; 

Guest. It is then of necessity that non-entity exists with 
respect to motion, and as regards all the genera. For as 
regards all, the nature of the different, rendering them different 
from entity, makes each to be a non-entity. Hence we rightly 
say, that all of them are, as regards the same, non-entities ; and 
again, because they participate in entity, that they exist and 
are entities.!9 , 

Thee. It appears so. 

[91.] Guess About each of the species then, the entity is 
many, but the non-entity is in mi ltitude endless.” 

ee. It appears so. 

Guest. Must not then entity itself be said to be different 

from the others ? 


19 If we wish to avoid the tautology in elvai re kal õvra, we must 
t the versio: of Ficinus, “ entiaque vocabimus”’—i. e. “ and we will 
eall them entities.” 
= These, to me at least, perfectly*unintelligible words are thus ex- 
pened by Heindorf and Stalbaum: “ To each species many things may 
‘be attributed; and in this respect entity is many; but as each of the 
many may be varied infinitely, in this respect it is infinite.” But as this 
explanation takes no notice of the non-entity, it may fairly be considered 
& non-entity itself. 
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Thee. Of, necessity. 

Guest, 71 Entity then does not exist according to so many 
in number as the others; for entity, being one itself, is 
not them; but the others, being infinite in number, are 
not entity. ?! 

Thea. This is nearly the case. 

Guest. We ought not then to be indignant at this, since 
the nature of the genera have a communion with each other. 
But if some one does not admit this, let him, having per- 
suaded 2? our former reasoning, in like manner persuade ?? the 
subsequent assertions. 

Thee. You speak most justly. 

Guest. Let us look at this likewise. 

Thea. What ? 

Guest. When we say non-entity, we do not, as it appears, 
speak of any thing contrary to entity, but only as something 
different from it. 

Thee. How so? 

Guest. Just as when we say a thing is not great, do we 
then appear to you to point out by this word what is small 
rather than what is equal ? 
` Thee. How could you? 

Guest. We must therefore admit that the contrary to a 
thing is not signified, when negation is spoken of ; but thus 
much only, that the (prohibitive) “not,” and the (negative) 
“no,” when prefixed, signify something relating to the words 
that follow, or rather to the things, respecting which are 
placed the words of the negation afterwards enunciated.* 

Thee.* Entirely so. 

[92.] Guest. This also) let us consider, if it seems good to 
you. 


n.2) Such is the literal ‘translation of the Greek; where, however, I 
have tacitly changed the las? word ad into dy, to preserve the antithesis. 
But of the first clause I confess my inability to understand the sense. 
Taylor’s version is—*“ Bting, therefore, is not so many jn number as the 
others. For not being them it is itself one, but is not other things, whiðh 
, male gas in number.” ‘The reader is therefore left to choose which he 
prefers. ‘ 

#222 In lieu of the nonsensical weloag and reOérw, it is evidenPht a 
glance that Plato wrote drwoug and dxrwicirw—i. e.“ having rejected — 
reject.’ " 

= Here too is another unintelligible, because corrupt, passage. 
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Thee. What is that ? 

Guest. The nature of the different appears to me to have 
been cut into fractional parts, in the same manner as science. 

Thee. How? 

Guest. The (nature) is one; but the portion of it that is 
attached to any thing does, when separated, possess individu- 
ally its peculiar appellation ; on which account arts and 
sciences are said to be many. 

Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest. Have not then the parts of the nature of the different, 
which is itself one thing, been affected in the very same way ? 
Thee. Perhaps so. But let us tell how this takes place. 

Guest. Is there any part of the different opposed to the 
beautiful ? 

Thee. There is. 

Guest. Shall we say it is nameless, or that it has some 
appellation ? 

Thee. That it has. For that which we call on each occa- 
sion not-beautiful, is not different from any thing else but 
the nature of the beautiful. 

Guest. Come, then, tell me this. 

"[93.] Thee. What? 

Guest. When any thing is separated from some kind of ex- 
istences, and is again opposed to some kind of existences, does 
it happen that thus it is not beautiful ? 

Thee. It does. 

Guest. But the opposition of entity to entity happens, as it 
seems, to be not-beautiful. 

Thee. Most right. 

Guest. What then, according tq this reasoning does the 
beautiful belong more to entities, and the non-beautiful, less ? 

Thee. Not at all. 


% In the place of this mass of rubbish Ficinus has what is at least 
intelligible in part; for his MS. was fuller than any, which have 
been collated subsequently. “Cum aliquid inf parte quadam entium 
idverminatum sit, rursusque alicui entium .opponatur, contingatque ita 
non pulchrum dici, sequitur non pulchrum essé aliquid, 2 bce sir 
“eat illad cui opponatur.” There is however something evidently wanting 

‘ determinatum sit,” to this effect, “ id dici pulchrum debore, cui 
nihil opponatur.” So too there is wanting in Ficinus the close of this 
speech of the Stranger and the whole of the next one, together with the 
intermediate answer of Thecetetus. 


@ 
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Guest. We must say then, that the not-great and the great 
exist similarly. i 

Thea. Similarly. 

Guest. Hence too we must lay down respecting the just, in 
the same manner as of the not-just, that the one in no respect 
exists more than the other. 

Thee. How not? 

Guest. And .we will speak of other things in this way ; 
since the nature of the different appears to be one of entities ; 
and as it exists, it is necessary for us to lay down the parts of 
it, as no less existing. 

Thee. How not? 

_ Guest. The opposition then, it seems, of a part of the na- 
ture of the different, and of entity opposed to each other,” 
are no less existence, if it be lawful to say so, than existence 
itself; nor do they signify what is contrary to existence, but 
only so much, what is different from it. 

Thee. It is most clear. 

[94.] Guest. What then, shall-we call it the (antithesis) ? 

Thee. It is evident that non-entity, which we have been 
seeking on account of the sophist, is this very thing. 

Guest. Whether then, as you have said, is it no more de- 
ficient of existence than the others? And ought we now 
boldly to say, that non-entity possesses its own nature firmly, 
in the same manner as the great was found to be great, and 
the beautiful beautiful, and the not-great to be (not-great),?6 
and the not-beautiful (not-beautiful) 226 and that thus too non- 
entity was and is non-entity, as being one species numbered 
amongst the many existing? Or must we,still, Thestetus, 
have with regard to this zome want of faith ? 

Thee. None at all. 

Guest. Do you perceive then, how we have been with some 
prolixity disobedient to the prohibition of Parmenides ? 

Thee. In what respèct? ) 

Guest. We have farther than he ordained 2” us to inquire, 
exhibited ourselves, still exploring onwards. 

25.28 The words “opposed to each other ” are omitted by Ficinus cor- 
rectly. For they are only an explanation of the preceding “‘ opposition.” ' 

233 The words “ not-great” and “ not-beantiful,’’ which HeMdorf 


and Stalbaum say that Boeckh was the first to restore, Taylor had already 
printed in his translation. 


* Stalbaum, led no doubt by the version of Ficinus, “ ulterius quam 
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Thea. How? " 

Guest. Because he says some where, —“ Non-beings never 
and by no means are. And from this path thy searching 
thought restrain.” 

Thee. And so he does say. 

Guest. But we have not only shown that non-entities exist, 
but we have demonstrated what kind of thing a non-entity is. | 
For, having proved that the nature of the different has an ex- 
istence, and that it is cut up into fractions, (distributed) 
mutually through all things, we then dared to say, that each 
part of it, which is opposed to entity, is itself truly a non- 
entity. 

Thea. And to me, O guest, we appear to have spoken 
with the greatest truth. 

[95.] Guest. Let no one then say, that we, having proved 
that non-entity is contrary to entity, dare to assert that it 
exists. For we some time since did to something, contrary to 
it, bid a farewell, whether it exists or not, and possesses a 
certain reason, or is entirely irrational. But, with respect to 
that which we now call non-entity, either let some one per- 
suade (us) by showing that we speak not well; or, as long as - 
hé is unable (to do this), he must also say, as we say, that the 
genera are mixed with each other, and that entity and the 
different pervading through all things, and through each 
other, the different, partaking of entity, does through this 
participation exist, not being that of which it participates, but 
something else; and being different from entity, it clearly 
follows that it is necessarily non-entity. And on the other 
hand entity, havigg partaken of the different, will be different 
from the other genera; but being different from all of them, 
it is not any one of them, nor all the others, nor any thing 
besides itself. So that incontestably entity is not ten ‘thou- 
sand things in ten thousand things: ahd thus the rest taken 
singly and together exist in many fortns, but do not exist in 
many forms.” 


1°96.] Thee.” True. 


statygrit,” which Taylor translated “beyond the limits he appointed,” 
first objected to dweixe: but he failed to sce, what is obvious at a glance, 
that Plato wrote dveiws, a word peculiarly applied to the ordonnance cf 
a deity, with whom a philosopher was wont to be compared. 

æ This is an instance of the “ reductio ad absurdum.” 
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Guests Now if any one either does not believe in these 
contrarieties, let him reflect and produce something better 
than has been stated now;” or if, perceiving this to be a 
difficult speculation, he is pleased at drawing out hig argu- 
ments now on this side and now on that, he is engaged, as our 
present reasoning shows, in a pursuit not deserving very 
serious attention. For this is neither a clever thing nor 
difficult to discover; but that is at one and the same time 
difficult and honourable. 

_ Thea. What? 

Guest. That which has been stated before ; so that, omit- 
ting these as possible, we may be able, by following up what 
has been said, each by itself, to confute a person, when he says 
that what is different is same, and what is the same different, 
3lin the way and according to the circumstance by which 
he says either is affected.3! For, to show that the same is 
different, and the different same, and the great gmall, and the 
similar dissimilar, and to be pleased in thus introducing con- 
trarieties in discourse, is not a true confutation, but one 
evidently newly born of some one, who has recently laid hold 
of entities. 

Thee. Very much so. 

[97.] Guest. For, my good (friend), to endeavour to 
separate every thing from every thing, is inelegant in other 
. respects, and the part too of one untaught and unphilosophical. 

Thee. Why so? . 

Guest. To loosen each thing from all things, is the most 
perfect abolition of all discourse. For discourse subsists 
through the conj junction of species with each other. 

@. True. 

Guest. Consider then, how opportunely we have now con- 
tended with men of ,this kind, and compelled them to permit 
one thing to be mixed with another. 

Thee. With a view to what? 

Guest. To this, that discourse may be gne certain thing 


* Compare Horace, “ si quid novisti rectius ‘istis, Candidus imperti ; 
si non, his utere mecum.’ 
__ ® Here is an allusion to the saying, “ Difficult things are honourable. * 
See Hipp. Maj. § 56. 

%1...31 The whole of this passage Taylor tacitly omitted, at the sugges- 
tion of Cornarius, who consid it an interpolation. 
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belonging to the genera of existences. For, if we. are de- 
prived of this, we shall, for the most part, be deprived of 
philosophy. And further still, it is requisite at present that 
we agree about discourse what it is. But if we take it away 
entirely from us, so as not to exist at all, we can no longer 
speak about any thing. And we should take it away, if we 
admit that there is no mixing of any thing for any thing. 

[98.] Thee. This is (said) quite rightly. But I do not 
understand why we should agrec about discourse. 

Guest. But, perhaps, you will most easily understand by 
following me in this way. 

Thee. In what way? 

Guest. Non-entity has appeared to us to be one of the rest 
of genera, and to be dispersed through all existences. 

Thea. It has so. 

- Guest. After this, therefore, we must consider whether it 
is mixed with opinion and discourse. 

Thee. On what account ? 

Guest. Because, if it is not mixed with these, it must 
necessarily follow that all things are true; but, if it is mixed 
with these, false opinion and (false)? discourse is produced. 
For‘to fancy or speak of non-entities, is a falsehood existing 
in the mind and in discourse. 

Thee. It is so. 

Guest. But, being falsehood, it is deception. 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. And deception existing, all things must necessarily 
be full of resemblances, images, and fancics. 

Thea. How not & 

Guest. But we have said that the sophist flew to (and 
stayed) in this place, while he denies that there is. any such 
thing as falsehood ; for (he says) that no one can either think 
or speak of a non-entity ; because it in no respect partakes of 
existence. 

Thea. It was Qo) said. 7 

98. ] Guest. But now it has appeared to partake of entity ; 
so that in this respect perhaps he will no longer oppose us. . 
Perhagg, however, he will say, that of species some partake of 
non-entity, and others not; and that discourse and opinion 

32 This idea, wanting in the Greek, has been preserved in the “ oratio= 
que falsa ” of Ficinus alone. , 
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are amongst those things that do not partake of it. So that 
he will again contend with us, that the image-making and 
fancy-producing art, in which we have said he is concealed, 
exists not at all; since opinion and discourse have no com- 
munion with non-entity ; for that falsehood does not exist at all, 
if this communion of things takes place no where. Hence we 
+ must search out discourse, opinion, and fancy, what they are, 
in order that we may perceive after their appearance their 
communion with non-entity ; and having perceived this, we 
may prove that falsehood exists ; and having proved this, we _ 
may put the sophist into bonds, if he is guilty ; or, setting him 
free, search for him in some other genus. 

[100.] Yhee. What was said, O guest, at first .about the 
sophist,.appcars to be very true—that he is a genus difficult 
to hunt out. For he appears to be full of fences ;* of which 
when he throws up one, it is necessary to take it by storm, 
before you can reach him himself. And even now we have 
scarccly passed over the obstacle he had raised, that a non- 
entity does not exist, when he immediately throws up 
another. Hence it is requisite to show that falsehood ‘does 
exist, both in discourse and opinion; and after this perhaps 
something else, and another thing after that; and, ag it seems, 
no end will c’er appear.*4 

Guest. Ile, Thextetus, should be bold, who is able to pro- 
ceed, though only a little, continually onwards. For what 
will he be able to do in other things who is faint-hearted 
in these, and is either effecting nothing in these, or is 
driven back again? Such a person will scarcely, according to 
the proverb, ever take a city. But now, O good man, since 
this, as you say, has been passed through, the greatest wall 
will have been takeri by us, and the rest will be more easy 
and of small account. 

Thee. You say well. ; 

Guest. Let us the® now in the first place take up, as we 
said, discourse and opinion, that we may more clearly cal- 

33 In the Greek word spéGAnua there is a double sense ; one apdiica- 
ble to a war carried on by soldiers in the field, and the other to that by 
philosophers in their schools; as Stalbaum has correctly observed. 

* I have designedly put the concluding words into verse; lato 


himeelf has almost done in a trochaic line—Kat wipac, we foxev, oddity 
(ix)gavgcerai rore. 
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culate, whether non-being touches upon these, er wheth« 
both these are in every respect true, and neither of them : 
any time false. 

Thee. Right. 

Guest. Come then, let us again speculate about nouns, i 
the same manner as we did about species and letters. Fc 
the present inquiry appears% somehow to lie in this road. 

Thee. What then is to be heard forsooth about nouns ? 

Guest. Whether all of them fit together, or not; or som 
are wont to do so, but others not. ° 

Thee. This is evident, that some are wont and others no 

Guest. Perhaps you mean some such thing as this; tha 
some being spoken in order and signifying something, do fi 
together ; but that such as in continuity signify nothing, d 
not fit together. 

[102.] Thee. Why, and how say you this ? 

Guest. What I thought you would understand and acknow 
ledge. For there is a twofold kind of significations by th 
voice respecting existence. 

Thee. How ? 

Guest. One called nouns, and the other verbs. 

‘Thee. Speak of each. 

Guest. That which has a signification in the case o 
actions, is called a verb. 

Thea. It is. 

Guest. But a sign of the voice, applied to the doers them- 
selves of those actions, we call a noun. 

Thee. Certainly. 

Guest. From neuns then alone, spoken in succession, there 
is not a discourse ; nor, on the other hand, from verbs spoken 
without nouns. 

Thee. I have not learned this. 

Guest. Yet it is plain that you just now acknowledged 
this, when looking to something else. ‘for this very thing I 
meant to say, that when these are spoken jn succession, there 
ig Hut a discourse. 


ad of dxodoynowpeOa, Heindorf conjectured dmodoytoupeOa' 
Fia had already —— — 
* Stalbaum hes adopted Heindorf’s gaveiras for galverae unneces- 


sarily. 
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Thea. How so? . 

Guest. As for instance, should any one say in succession 
“ walks,” “rung” “sleeps,” and such other words as signify 
actions, he would not form a discourse at all. 

Thee. For how could he ? 

[103.] Guest. Again then, when any one says, “lion,” 
“stag,” “horse,” and such other nouns, as are named after 
those doing acts, no discourse is composed by such a con- 
tinuity. For the words spoken do not, either in this way 
or that,®” signify action, or non-action, or the existence of a 
thing which is or is not, until one mixes verbs with nouns ; 
and then they fit (with each other), and a discourse is pro- 
duced immediately, and their first connexion is nearly the 
first and shortest discourse. 

Thee. How say you this? - 

Guest. When any oné says, “ Man learns,” would you not 
say that this is the shortest and first discourse ? 

Thee. 1 should. 

Guest. For he tlen points out something respecting things 
which exist, or are in the course of existing, or have been, or 
will be; nor does he name a thing merely, but completes 
something by connecting verbs with nouns. Hence we say 
that he speaks, and docs not merely name a thing ; and 
through this connexion we pronounce the noun “discourse.” 

[104.] Zhee. Right. 

Guest. Thus too in the case of things, some did fit with 
each other, and others did not ; so likewise with respect to 
the signs of the voice, some do not fit, but others of them 
by fitting produce discourse. 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. There is still this trifling thing. 

Thee. What? 

Guest. It is necessiry for a discourse, when it takes place, 
to be a discourse about something; for it is impossible to be 
about nothing. 

Thee. It must. 

Guest. Ought it not then to be of some particular kind? * 

Thee. How not ? 

Guest. Let us then pay attention to ourselves. 


S-31 These words are omitted by Ficinus. They are perfectly un- 
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Thee. We do. 

Guest. When therefore this is generated in the soul accord- 
ing to thought, accompanied with silence, can you call it any 
thing else than opinion ? 

Thee. How can I? 

- Guest. But when, again, some circumstance of this kind is 
present to any one, not according to itself,4! but through sens- 
ation, is it possible to call itcorrectly any thing else than fancy ? 

Thee. Nothing else. 

[107.] Guest. Since then discourse is both true and false, 
and it appears that thought is a dialogue of the soul with it- 
self, but opinion the termination of thought, and what we 
mean by “it appears ” is the mixture of sensation and opinion, 
it is necessary, that of these, being allied to discourse, some 
should be false and sometimes.“ 

Thea. How not? 

Guest. Do you perceive then, that opinion and discourse 
have been previously found to be false more casily, than 
according to our expectation? For ^ just now we were afraid, 
lest by searching into this matter we should throw ourselves 
upon a work perfectly impracticable. 

Thee. I do perceive. 

Guest. Let us not then be faint-hearted as to what remains. 
For since these have been made to appear, let us recall to our 
memory the previous divisions according to species. 

Thee. Of what kind were they ? 

Guest. We divided image-making into two species; the 
one assimilative, and the other fanciful. 

Thee. We id. 

Guest. And we said we were dubious in which of these we 
should place the sophist. 

41 I cannot understand the words “according to itself,” nor could 
Taylor, who translated “according to the dianoétic energy,” as if he 
wished to read car’ aùr}v, and thus to make a proper distinction between 
kara dudvoay, and cara py diavoay. 

“ Had the <:litors looked to the version of' Ficinus, “ ut cogitationes 
pinionesque partim vere, partim false sint,” they would perhaps have 
seen that Plato did not write the nonsensical Yevôñ re abrwy ina cai 
yiore elvai, where re wants its — conjunction, but something 
more fit to be read to this effect—wevdy re abray rev’ éviore kal ad iviora 
pù elvai. Stephens and Heindorf would expunge re after Pevdq. 


43 Here again Ficinus found in his MS, the correct reading, rpocdoxiay 
ipoßhOnpev yap dpri—instead of rpocdoxiay, Ñv tpoßhOnpev dpre— 
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Thee. It was so (said). 

Guest. And while we were doubting of this, a still greater 
dizziness was shed around us, through the assertion appearing 
a matter of doubt to all men, that there cannot be at all either 
a resemblance, or an image, or fancy; because no falsehood 
exists by any means at any time or in any place. 

Thee. You speak the truth. 

[108.] Guest. But now since discourse has made its ap- 
pearance, and false opinion likewise, it is conceded that there 
are imitations of things existing ; and that, from this disposi- 
tion of things the art of deceiving is produced. 

Thee. It is agreed. ; 

Guest. And yet was it not also acknowledged by us above, 
that the sophist is one of these ? 

Thee. It was. 

Guest. Let us then again endeavour, by always bisecting 
the proposed genus, to proceed along the right hand“ of the 
section, and attend to its communion with the sophist, until, 
having cut off all his common properties, we leave the nature 
peculiar to himself, and exhibit it to ourselves especially, and 
afterwards to those also, who are naturally the nearest of kin 
to this method. 

Thee. Right. 

[109.] Guest. Did we not then begin by dividing the 
making art and the acquiring art ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Guest. And the acquiring art presented itself to us in 
hunting, contests, traffic, and in some such-like species. 

. Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. But now, since the imitative art comprehends the 
sophist, it is evident that the making art must first receive a 
twofold division. For imitation is a certain kind of making. 
We said, indeed, it was the making of images, and not of each 
themselves.“ Did we not? 

Thee. Entirely sa 

“ This.seems to have been a phrase in Greece, something like the one 
in England, borrowed from horse-racing, “to get the whip-hand of p 
erson. 
x This nonsense was, strange to say, passed over by Heindorf. 
Ficinus has “ non verarum rerum :” which leads at onco to ove aùrõv rev 


éedoror’ éyrwy, “ not of the things themselves existing on each occasion,” 
in lieu of ode airay ixdcrwy. 
N 2 
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Guest. But, in the first place, let there be twe parts of the 
making art. 

Thee. What are they ? 

Guest. One divine, the other human. 

Thee. I do not ‘understand you. 

Guest. The making art, if we remember what was said at 
first, we asserted to be every power, which might be the cause 
of things being produced subsequently, that did not previously 
exist. 

Thea. We do remember. 

[110.] Guest. But, with respect to all living animals, and 
plants, which are produced in the earth from seeds and roots, 
together with such inanimate bodies as subsist on the earth, 
able to be liquefied or not, can we say that not existing pre- 
viously they were subsequently produced by any other than 
some fabricating god? Or making use of the opinion and 
assertion of the many—*“6 

Thee. What is that ? 

Guest. That nature generates these from some self-acting 
fortuitous cause, and without a generating intellect; or (is 
it) with reason and divine science, originating from a god? ` 

Thee. 1, perhaps, through my age, am often changing my 
opinions to both sides. But at present looking to you, and 
apprehending that you think these things are produced accord- 
ing to (the will of) a deity, I think so too. 

Guest. It is well, Thestetus. And if we thought that you 
would be one of those, who at a future time would think dif- 
ferently, we should now endeavour to make you acknowledge 
this by the forte of reason, in conjunction with the persuasion 
of necessity. But since I know your nature to be such, that, 
without any arguments from us, it will of itself arrive at that 
conclusion to which you say you are now drawn, I will leave 
. the subject; for the time*’ would be superfluous. But I will 
48 After xypwpevoe Fischer would supply phoopev. Heind. and Stalb. 


Aream about an aposiopesis. Had they duly,weighed the various read- 
tugs, preserved by Stobæus in quoting this passage, ypwpuevor woinrwy 
ri}y púa in lieu of xpwpevot mop Ty THY Piotr, they would have been 
wiple perhaps to see that Plato wrote—j ry ray wodday Céypare Kai 
NPAT Xpwpevoe wornray, TV pvc dnoopeyv—where P7yvopey has been 
ost on account of dtary. 
47 Ficinus has “nam supervacua talis disputatio esset,” which shows, as 
Heindorf remarked, that he found not ypóvoç but Aóyoç in his MS., as 
the sense evidently requires. Stalbaum still sticks to xpovroc. 
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lay this down, that the things, which are said to be made hy 
nature, are (fnade) by divine art; but that the things, which 
are composed from these by men, are produced by human 
(art): and that, according to this assertion, there afe two 
kinds of the making art, one human, and the other divine. 

Thee. Right. 

[111.] Guest. But, since there are two kinds, bisect each 
of them. 

Thee. How? i 

Guest. Just as the whole of the making art was then 
— according to breadth, so now divide it according to 
ength. 

Thee. Let it be so divided. 

Guest. And thus all its parts will become four; two of 
which, with reference to us, will be human; and two again, 
with reference to the gods, divine. 

Thee. They will. 

Guest. But with respect to these, as being again divided in 
a different manner, one part of each division is self-making, 
but the remaining parts may be nearly called image-making ; 
and in this way again, the making art is divided into two 
parts. 

Thee. Tell me again how each is (to be divided). 

Guest. With respect to ourselves and other animals, and 
the things from which they naturally consist, fire and water, 
and the sisters of these, we know that all these productions 
are individually the offspring of a deity. Or how? 

Thee. Thus. 

Guest. And that the images of each of these, and not the 
things themselves, follow, and these too produced by the 
artifice of some dæmon-like power. 

Thea. Of what kind are these ? 

‘Guest. Fancies, whick occur in dreams, and such as ap- 
pear in the day, are called self-produced ; (as, for instance,) a 
shadow, “when darkness is generated in fire: but this is 


“—-“ This I cannot understand. Ficinus has, “ cum tenebres igni 18! 
centur,” which shows that he found in his MS. ov» rë wupi oxdrog ovj- 
puyvinras, in lieu of iv ræ mupl oxérog iyylyynrat. But perhaps Play 
alluded to those fantastic forms, which are seen in a fire, when it is gradd- 
ally dying away. But in that case he would have written, I think, évrdc 
wupdc, (as in the Timmus, p. 46, A., dx ydp ric irròç ivróc re roð mv- 
pòc—,) and oxérog oby atyg yevvg riva, “ when darkness with light 
produces one,” i. e. a shadow. 
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““twofuld, when its own and foreign light meeting in on 
about shining and smooth bodies, effects by these means 
species,“ producing a sensation of seeing contrary to accus 
tomed vision. 

Thea. These works then of divine making are two, th 
things themselves, and the image which follows each. 

[112.] Guest. But what of our art? Shall we not sa: 
that it does, by the art of house-building, make a dwelling 
and has made by painting another:(dwelling), which is, as i 
were, a dream made by man to persons awake ? 

Thee. Entirely so. 

Guest. In this way then are the rest. (Divided) into tw 
parts are the works of our making power; that which relate: 
to the thing itself we call thing-itself-making, but that whick 
relates to the image, image-making.°° 

Thea. I now understand you better; and I lay dowii in 
two parts two kinds of the making art, the divine and human, 
according to one section; and, according to the other, 5! one 
(a production) from themselyes, and the other of certain re- 
semblances.5! 


4°49 On these unintelligible words, all that the editors have hitherto been 
pble to do, is to quote a still more obscure passage of Plato’s Timeeus, and 
his Latin commentator, Chalcidius, I suspect the author®wrote—écdrrpou 
G2 avin’ dv püre, oixeidv re kai d\Adrpiov, rapa ra Aaprpa Kai Acia elg 
ty cuvedObrre, ric tumpoo0er eiwOviac dWews tvavriay aicOnow wapésxov 
eldog awepyaénratz, i. e. “ When two lights, its own and foreign, coming 
to one point along the shining and smooth part of a reflector, work out 
a form, that produces a sensation of seeing, opposite to the previously 
accustomed one.” For the allusion is to a sheet of water, on the surface 
of which two lights were supposed to meet, one from within the water, 
and the other feom without, and thus forming a dioptron, or transparent 
mirror, that reflected an image directly contrary to what the object ap- 
peared itself out of the water. Compare ; 53, where reflexion by mir- 
rors («dromrpa) and by water are alluded to. That there was here a 
reference to an optical illusion, is plain from the words of Chalcidius, p» 
333, “ At vero Plato censet duum luminuim coitu confluentium in tersam 
— et solidam cutem, id est diurni lurinis et intimi—” from whence 
I have altered ġõç into göre for the sense ; and, for the syntax, ZuvéN Gov 
into uve Odure, with which neuter dual nominatives the singular drep- 
nTa: agrees. 
#3 This seems to be the meaning of what Stalbaum thinks Plato 
te. Ficinus has, “ In aliis quoque similiter per duo partiendo, gemina 
* effectricis nostre actionis invenimus; ipsam quippe rem principali 
ac\itate, imaginem vero imaginaria facimus.” This is certainly intel- 
ligibie, but not to be elicited from the Greek, as found at present. 
fit 1 Here again I am utterly in the dark. Ficinus has, “deinde in 
rerum Sipearum imaginumve effectionem.” 
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Guest. Let us then recollect, that af the image-pro- 
ducing art we said, one kind was about to be a likeness-pro- 
ducing, and the other a fancy-producing, if it should appear 
that falsehood is in reality a falsehood, and one of things 
existing. 

Thee. It was so. 

Guest. There have then appeared, and we shall on this 
account enumerate ourselves,*? incontestably two species. 

Thea. Yes. 

[113.] Guest. Let us then again divide into two the 
fancy-producing species. 

Thee. In.what way? 

Guest. One produced through instruments, but **the other, 
when he, who causes the fancied appearance, exhibits himself 
as the instrument of the thing. 

Thee. How say you? , 

Guest. I think, when any one employing his own body, 
causes your figure to appear similar to (his own),’* or voice 
to voice, this is especially called an imitation belonging to 
the fancy-producing species. 

Thee. It is. 

Guest. Calling this then imitative, we will divide it; but 
let us, now reduced to a jelly,© dismiss all the rest, and we 
will permit some other person to collect (the facts) into one, 
and to give them a proper appellation. 


32 Ficinus has “ ipsi—enumerabimus,”’ which leads to adrw, found in 
one MS. and adopted by Bekker. Heindorf and Stalbaum prefer abrg, 
which they refer to pedder, understood. But the dative would be without 
regimen. 

53.53 Such is the English of Stalbaum’s Latin version of the Greek, 
out of which the reader —* to make what sense he can. It is beyond 
my comprehension. How supcrior is that of Ficinus. “ Illius, qui sese 
instrumentum, phantasma efficientis, exhibet,” i. e. “ of him, who affords 
himself as an instrument of the person, who is working the fancied ap- 

ce;” just as persons dd in the present day, when they put themselves 
into the hands of a mesmerizer or any other latan in any science real 
or unreal. There is hoWever a slight error in the Greeh#where wy t 
read rò 62 dtd rqv waptyovrog tavréy dpyavoy, For thus dtd rov raps- 
xovroc will balance the preceding de’ épydvwy. 

“ Ficinus has preserved some words wanting here to complete the sen.» 
. corpus suum tuo reddit persimile.” 

This pugilistic phrase is the best version of the Greek word paña- | 

ecQivrec. For to mental encounters are thus constantly applied the 
æms used in corporeal contests. 
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Thee. Let one then be divided, and the other. dismissed. 

Guest. And yet, Thestetus, it is fit to think that this ala 
is twofold ; but take notice on what account. 

Thee. Say on. 

Guest. Of those who imitate, some knowing what thej 
imitate, do this, but others not knowing. And yet what di- 
vision can we make greater than that of ignorance and know: 
ledge? À 

Thee. Not one. 

Guest. Will not then that, which was just now mentioned, 
be an imitation by those, that are endued with knowledge? 
For a man by knowing you, would imitate your figure.like- 
wise. 

Thea. How not? 

114.] Guest. But what shall we say respecting the figure 
of justice, and, in short, of the whole of virtue? 56 Do not many, 
though ignorant, yet fancying they know it, vehemently en- 
deavour to make it appear that, what seems to be (justice in 
them), is inherent in them, and that they are particularly de- 
sirous of it, by imitating it in deeds and words.’ 

Thee. Very many indeed. 

Guest. Do not then all fail in seeming to be just, by their 
not being just at all? Or does the contrary of this take place 
wholly ? 

Thee. Wholly. ) 

Guest. I think then we must say that the imitator, who is 
ignorant, is different from the other who knows. 

Thee. Yes. , 

Guest. Whezce, then, can any one of them obtain a name 
adapted to each? Or is it evident that it is difficult ; because 
a certain ancient cause *’ of the division of genera into species 

«6 Such seems to be the meaning of the original; where I have endea- 
voured to overcome the difficulty by supposing that dixacoyv has dropt out 
before doxoty, and by changing wpoOupetoOi—re pátera into rpobv- 
petoOai re paXtora.—Ficinus has ‘“ An non multi, dum ignorant, nosse au- 

hanc oping.%ur, quod illis videtur, id ipsum imitantes tam verbis quam 
operibus annituntur, ut inesse ipsis appareat?” asif his MS. omitted rpo- 
Gupstobar bri pudiera. ; 
~ 5757 Boeckh was the first to find fault with alria, and Heindorf with 
dobyvovc: for which the former would read d7Oea and the latter dobyvy- 
Plato wrote perhaps—dcacpicewc wip. maarid Tiç, we oer, dpyla Toig 
- Euxpocbey zal dovvecia, i. e. “some old-fashioned, as it seems, idlences 
and stupidity respecting the division—” : 
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was unknewn ê’ to our ancestors, so that none of them at- 
tempted even to divide; and on this account there was a ne- 
cessity for them not to be very ready at names. But at the 
same time, although it may be rather bold to be asserted, for 
the sake of distinction, let us call the imitation which subsists 
with opinion, the “opinion-mimicking,” but that which sub- 
sists in conjunction with science, a certain scientific™ imi- 
tation. 

Thee. Be it so. 

[115.] Guest. We must therefore make use of the other: 
for a sophist was not among the scientific but the imitators. 

Thee. And very much so. 

Guest. Let us then look into this opinion-mimic, as if he 
were a piece of iron, and (see) whether he is sound and 
whole, or contains in himself some layer doubled over. 

Thee. Let us consider. 

Guest. He has it indeed very thick. For, of sophists, one 
is a simpleton, and thinks he knows what he (merely) fancies. 
But the figure of another, through his tossing about in his 
discourse, carries with it much of suspicion and fear, that he 
is ignorant of what before others he pretends to know. 

Thee. There are both these kinds of sophists, of whom you 
have spoken. 

Guest. We will therefore place one as a simple imitator, 
but the other as an ironical one. 

Thee. It is proper (to do so). 

Guest. And again, shall we say that the genus of this is 
one or two ? 

Thee. Do you look to it. 

Guest. Ido consider; and some two imitators appear before 
me. One I behold able to employ irony in public, and in 
lengthened speeches before the masses; vu the other in 
private, and in short’ discourses, compelling the person who 
converses with him to'contradict himself. 

Thea. Yous most correctly. 

[116.] Guest. What then may we show thé imitatemss 
who employs lengthened discourses? A statesman, or a mob- 
orator ? 

œ Ficinus, uncertain how to translate loropiejy, has— historicam 
quandam scientemque? I suspect the word conceals some corruption ; 
which I confess I anr unable to correct sati Wactorily. 
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Thea. A mob-orator. P 

Guest. But what shall we call the other? a wise man, or 
wiseman-like ? 

Thee. To (call) him a wise man is impossible, since we 
have placed him as one who is ignorant; but as he is an 
imitator of a wise man, it is plain he must receive some similar 
appellation; and I now nearly understand, that we ought 
truly to call this person the perfectly real sophist. 

Guest. Shall we not then bind together his name, as we 
did before, connecting (every thing) from the end to the be- 
ginning ? 

Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest. ©! He, then, who is a portion of the art that makes 
a discourse to contradict itself, (and) a part of the ironic 
species, and of the opinion-mimicking, (and) of the fancy-pro- 
ducing, (and) of that (proceeding) from the image-making, 
(and) separated from the making, not as a god but man, (and) 
in discourses is the wonder-working portion,®! whoever shall 
say that he is “of this race and blood”® a real sophist, such 
a person will, as it appears, speak with the greatest truth. 

Thee. Entirely so. i 


"» Ficin. has “Sapientem quidem illum vocare non licet.” Hence 
he probably found in his MS. Tò pév aùròv copdy adbvaroy elretv, irei 
wep—for eixety might easily have been lost through évei, while from 
hence Stephens got his rò for rév. 

© Ficin. has “omnia complicantes,” which shows that his MS. sup- 
plied rdévra, now wanting before drò— 

#181 The whole of this passage in the original presents considerable 
difficulties, as Stalbaum confesses; and even Heindorf has not been able 
to master them; fohe did not perceive that there are not only interpo- 
lations and literal errors in the Greek, but a lacuna likewise, which it 
were easy to supply from the version of Ficinus, were this the place for a 
lengthened discussion. 

a words “of this race and blood,” arp taken from Homer, IA. 
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Or this dialogue, which is feigned to have taken place on the 
same day as the Sophist, and may be considered both in manner and 
matter a continuation of it, although directed to a different subject, 
the argument may be comprised in a very few words. Its object, 
as stated towards the close of it, is to show that the head of the 
state, who should be a king, ought to combine not only in his own 

rson, but in that of the people over whom he rules, the two con- 
Hicting characters of manliness and moderation. For by such an 
union alone is it possible to correct the mischiefs arising equally 
from the excess and deficiency of energy in all matters relating to 
the well-being of the state. 

To arrive at this conclusion Plato has thought proper to give the 
rein to his imagination instead of curbing it; and he has been com- 
pelled in consequence to apologize for the prolixity of his discourse ; 
where he was evidently carried away with the same desire to draw 
subtle distinctions in things apparently similar, as he has done in 
the Sophist. For he was anxious, perhaps, to sh8w his acquaintance 
with the minutie of some handicraft trades, instead of keeping 
rather the attention of the reader fixed to a few leading points, 
and putting down only 


Quod bene proposito conducat et hereat apte. 
What to the subject’s fitted and sticks close. 


In the midst, howefer, of this discursive matter;*we metiaagith a 
curious digression, where Plato has in part anticipated the theory of 
the Geologists of the present day, respecting the changes which tho 
earth has undergone at different periods, together with an allusi 

to a primeval state, not very unlike that recorded in Holy Writ ; 
although in neither case did he probably do more than pat into his 
-own words, what he found in the writings of preceding philosophers. 
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‘This dialogue is remarkable, moreover, for the development of the 
notion, so contrary to that of modern times, that laws should be 
made not so much to chime in with the feelings of the people, as to 
oppose their — provided the object of such legislation be 
to improve their moral and physical condition. But as this end 
could not be accomplished, where the ruling power rests with the 
masses, who, as Plato had seen at Athens, were alternately ferocious 
despots or fawning slaves, he suggested the propriety of establish- 
ing in conjunction with a king, an aristocracy, composed of persons, 
not superior to their countrymen in wealth, but in virtue, and pos- 
— , like the king, the qualities necessary for a real statesman ; 
who should be at once a shepherd, to look to the rearing of his 
charge, and a physician, to watch over their health, and a philoso- 
pher, to superintend their mental and moral culture. 

As this dialogue has been edited separately sat by Stalbaum— 
for Fischer's publication is, like the rest of that scholar’s works, be- 
neath even a passing notice—it presents not a few to 
exercise, and, as I have found, to baffle the ingenuity of emendatory 
criticism ; to which Stalbaum should have resorted rather than have 
sought to support the nonsense of a corrupt text. As regards, how- 
ever, the matter of the dialogue, he has left little to desire in his 
Prolegomena of 132 8vo pages; to which the reader is referred, 
who wishes to know something of what has been written by the 
more recent scholars of Germany on questions, that will, it is to be 
feared, remain for ever in their present obscurity. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES, THEODORUS, A GUEST, AND SOCRATES JUN. 


SOCRATES. 


[1.] I owe you, Theodorus, surely many thanks for my 
acquaintance with Thextetus and this guest to boot. 

The. Perhaps, Socrates, you will owe me thrice as many, 
when they shall have worked out for you a statesman and a 
philosopher. 

Soc. Be it so. But shall we say we have thus heard this 
from you, the most powerful in calculations and geometry ? 

The. How, Socrates ? 

Soc. As having put down each of these men of equal 
worth, who are in value more removed from each other than 
accords with the analogy of your art. | 

The. By our god Ammon,! Socrates, you have well and 
justly, and very rememberingly? reproved me for my error in 
calculation. But I will follow you up about this at a future 
time. But do not you, O guest, in any respect be faint- 
hearted in gratifying’ us; but select for us either first a 


1 Theodorus, who whs a mathematician of Cyrene, is Yeigmedaip. swear 
by Jupiter Amm-on, (literally, ‘‘Sand-Being,) tho tutelary deity of hi? 
native city, situated on the confines of the sandy desert of Libya 

2 Edd. wavu ply odv pynpovedc. This I cannot understand. Thë 
sense required seems to be, “and you have very kindly reproved me, for- 
getful with respect to the error in calculation.” At all events èy ody 
could not be found in this member of the sentence; while pynpomcdg 
belongs to dudprnua rather than to driwAntac. 
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statesman, or a philosopher; and having selected go through 
(the discussion). 

Guest. This must be done, Theodorus ; for since we have 
put our hand to this discussion, we must not stand aloof, till 
we arrive at the end of it. But what must I do with Theæte- 
. tus here? 

The. As regards what ? 

Guest. Shall we suffer him to rest, and take in his stea 
Socrates? here, his fellow-combatant ? Or how do you advise ? 

The. Take him, as you say, in his stead. For, both being 
young men, they will after resting easily endure every labour. 

Soe. And indeed, O guest, both of them appear almost to 
have an affinity with me from some quarter. For you say 
that onqmof them (Thextetus) seems to resemble me in the 
natural form of his face; and the appellation of the other, 
being of the same name as myself, and his address® furnish a 
kind of family connexion. It is meet then for us to recognise 
always with readiness in conversation those of the same kin. 
Now yesterday I mingled in a conversation with Thestetus,® 
and I have now heard him answering ; but neither (case 
applies) to Socrates (here). It is meet, however, for us to con- 
‘sider him likewise. Let him then at some other time answer 
me,, but at present you. 

Guest. Be it so. Do you, Socrates (junior), hear this So- 
crates ? 

Soc. jun. I do. 

Guest. Do you then agree to what he says ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely. 

Guest. It appears then, that your affairs will not be an 
hinderance; and perhaps it is requisite for me to be much less 
an hinderance. But after the sophist’ it is necessary, as it 
appears to me, for us to seek out the. statesman. [2.] Tell 
me then, whether must we place this (character) too among 
the possessors of knowledge, or how ? 

3 &- acing’ this S junior i . ° 
g EA x — see Sophist, § 6, and Thoætet § 13 
© As cAjjore and rpócpno:c have the same meaning, it is evident that 
Plato did not write both those words; but which of them he did write, 
is not quite so clear. 

€ From hence it appears that the present dialogue is feigned to have 


taken pia the day after that in which the Theetetus occurred. 
? This dialogue was written, then, after the Sophist. 
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Soc. jut. In this way.® 

Guest. We must then divide the sciences, as (we did) when 
we were inquiring into the former (character). 

, Soc. jun. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But yet the division appears to me, Socrates, to be 

not after the same manner. 
Soc. jun. Why not? 

Guest. But after another. 

Soc. jun. It would seem so. 

Guest. Where then can one find the statesman’s path ? For 
find it we must; and separating it from the rest, put on it the 
seal of one (general) form, and on the other deflections the 
mark of another species; and thus cause our soul to conceive 
that all the sciences do in reality belong to two species. 

Soc. jun. I think, O guest, that this is your business, and 
not mine. 

Guest. But indeed, Socrates, it must needs be yours too, 
when it becomes apparent to us. 

Soc. jun. You speak well. 

Guest. Are not then arithmetic, and certain other sciences 
allied to this, divested of action; and do they not afford a 
subject of thought alone ? 

Soc. jun. It is so. 

Guest. But those which pertain to carpenter’s work, and 
the whole of handicraft trades, possess a science, as it were, 
innate in their operations, and at the same time complete the 
bodies produced by them, which had not an existence previ- 
ously. 

Soc. gun. How not? 

Guest. In this manner then divide sciences in general, 
calling one practical and the other merely intellectual. 

Soc. jun. Let there be then of one whole science two 
species. : . 

Guest. Whether then shall we lay down the statesman, the 
king, the, despot, and the head of a household, sndagall them 
all by one name? Or shall we say there are as many sciences 
as have been their mentioned names? Or rather follow mę, 
hither. 


® To a bipartite question there could not be a single answer. Ficinus 
has correctly, “ Utrum hunc in eorum, qui scientes dicuntur, numerum 
referre deceat? Decet—” omitting 9 rög. 
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Soc. jun. Whither ? 

Guest. On this road. If a private person is able to giv 
advice sufficiently well to any of the public physicians,’ is i 
not necessary for him to be called by the name of the art, th 
same as he is, to whom he gives advice. ` 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. What then, whatever private person is — 
giving advice to the king of a country, shall we not say that 
he possesses the science, which the ruler himself ought to 
possess ? 

Soc. jun. We shall. 

Guest. But surely the science of a true king is a kingly 
(science). 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. And may not he, who possesses this science, 
whether he is a private man, or a king, be in every respect 
rightly called, according to this art, king-like. 

Soc. jun. Justly so. 

Guest. And are not the head of a household and a despot 
the same ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But what, will the size of an extensive household 
or the swollen form!® of a small state make any difference as 
regards the government ? 

Soc. jun. Not at all. 

Guest. It is evident then, what is indeed the thing we 
were just now inquiring, that there is one science respecting 
all these. But whether any one calls it the science of a king, 
a statesman, or & family-man, let us not differ about it. 

Soc. jun. Why should we? 

[3.] Guest. This toois evident, that each individual"! king 

° By comparing this and some other passages of Plato and of Xenophon, 
M. S. iv. 2, 5, Aristotle, Polit. ii. 4, Strabg iv. p. 125, and Schol. on 
Aristoph. Ax. 1029, quoted by Casaubon, Schneider, and Boeckh, Gscon. 
Athen. i. p. 132, it appears that there was at Athens a body of medical 
meme ‘sy thë state, as well as those in private practice. 
© 1 Instead of peydAne oxijpa—opexpac—tyxog, one would have ex- 
vected peren Õykoç—-opıxpãç oxipa: for õyxoç applies rather to a 
thing of large size than a small one. 

n Stalbaum renders raç “ unusquisque,” a meaning that word never 
has. The train of thought ailea Dandet nag aùròç, in lieu of 
Brindeùç rac, “every king by himself.” Compare a little below 
apxtrexrwy wag atric. 
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las in his hands, and the whole of his body, some little power 
towards retaining his rule, as compared with the intelligence 
and strength of his soul. 

Soc. jun. It is evident. 

Guest. Are you willing then for us to say that a king is 
more allied to intellectual than to manual and wholly practical 
science? ° 

Soc. jun. How not? 

- Guest. We will then put together in the same (class) 
statesmanship and a statesman, kingship and a king, as being 
all ae thing. 

OC. JUN. “It is evident. 

ee Shall we not proceed then in an orderly manner, if 
after this we divide the intellectual science ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Attend, then, and inform me whether we can per- 
ceive any point of union ?? 

Soc. jun. Tell me of what kind. 

Guest. Of this kind. We have a certain calculating art. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. And this I think entirely pene? to the intellectual 
arts. 

Soc. jun. How not? ` 

Guest. Shall we concede to the calculating art, that knows 
the difference in numbers, any thing more than that it dis- 
tincuishes things, the subjects of intellect. 

Soc. jun. How should we? 

Guest. For every architect is not a workman himself, but 
is the ruler over workmen. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

. Guest. And he imparts indeed intellect, but not the work 
by hand. 

Soc. jun. Just so. 

Guest. He may justly then be said to have a share in in- 
tellectual science. 

Soc. jun. Entirely. 

Guest. And for him I think it is fitting, after he has 


3 —— of dcaguysy, Heindorf, on Ehedoa p . 98, C., suggested, _ 
what has been subsequently found in three MSS., dia vip—a word ap- 
lplied to the knotty parts of a blade of straw, and to the union of bones 
land joints. 

VOL, III. o 
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passed a judgment, not to have au end, nor to be freed, as the 
calculator was freed (from doing more), but to command every 
workman (to do) that which is suited to him, until they shall 
have worked out what has been commanded. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. Are not then all such as these, and such as are con- 
sequent upon the calculating art, intellectual? And do not 
these two genera differ from each other in judgment and com- 
mandment ? 

Soc. jun. They appear to do so. 

Guest. If then we should divide the whole of the intel- 
lectual science into two parts, and call the one mandatory, and 
the other judicial, should we not say that we have made a 
careful division ? 

Soc. jun. Yes, according to my mind. 

Guest. But for those, who do any thing in common, it is 
delightful to be of one mind. 

Soc. jun. Wow not? 

Guest. As far then as we participate!’ on this point, we 
must bid farewell to the opinions of others. 

[4.] Soc. jun. Why not? 

Guest. Come, then, inform me in which-of these arts we 
must place the kingly character. Must we place him in the 
judicial art, as some spectator? Or rather, shall we place 
him in the commanding art, as being a despot ? 

Soc. jun. Ilow not rather in this ? 

Guest. We may consider again the commanding art, 
whether it stands in any Way apart. For it appears to me, 
that as the art of a huckster is separated from his, who sells 
his own goods,'‘ so is the genus of a king from the genus of 
public criers. 

Soc. jun. IIow so? 

Guest. Hucksters, having received the previously sold 
works of others, afterwards sell them again themselves. 

er je: Entirely so. 

Guest. The tribe of criers too, after receiving the thoughts 
of strangers, enjoins them again to others. 


13 I suspect there is some error in cocywyapey, which it were easy to 
correct, if requisite. 
% QOnithe difference between the cdwniog and ab’romwAge, see 


. phist, § 18. | 
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Soc. jun. Most true. , 

Guest. What then, shall we mix in the same (class) th 
king-art, and that of the interpreting, ordering, prophegying 
und public-crying, and many other arts allied to these, al 
which have this in common that they command? Or are you 
willing that, as we just now instituted a resemblance (ir 
things), we should make a resemblance in the name likewise i 
since the genus of those, who rule their own concerns, is 
nearly without a name; and shall we so divide these, by 
placing the kingly genus among those, who command their 
own concerns, and by neglecting every thing else, leave any 
one to put another name on them? For our method was 
(adopted) for the sake of a ruler, and not for its contrary. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

[5.] Guest. Since then this stands at a moderate distance 
apart from those, and is separated from that, which is foreign, 
into that which is domestic, it is necessary to divide this 
again, if we have yet any yielding ™ section in this. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And, indeed, it appears that we have. But follow 
me and divide. 

Soc. jun. Whither ? 

Guest. Shall we not find that all such as we conceive to be 
rulers, do, by making use of a command, give a command for 
the sake of producing something ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And indeed it is not at all difficult for all things 
that are produced, to receive a twofold division. 

Soc. jun. In what way ? 

Guest. Some among all of them are animated, and others 
are inanimate. ` j 

Soc. jun. ‘They are sa 

Guest. If we wish ta cut the portion of intelligence, that 
has n commanding power over these very things, we will 
cut !6 it, 


8 Instead of Ueixoveay, some one, says Stalbaum, wished to read 
vrdpyovoay: which would certainly make a somewhat clearer sense. . 
But i confess I do not very well see the meaning of the wholo of this 
speech, and especially of the words d\Xorpinrs dtopcaOiv xpog oiruóryra. 

18 Instead of rexovpey, Ficinus found in his MS. ripper, as shown 
by his “‘sccemits.” One would prefer, however, réporpev dv, II wu 
wish to cut, we can.” 0 3 
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Soc. jun. According to what? . 

Guest. By assigning one part over the generation of inan 
mate things, and the other over the generation of animate: 
And thus the whole will be divided into two parts. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. One part then let us put aside, and take up agai 
the other; and after taking it up, divide the whole into tw 
parts. 

Soc. jun. But which of these do you say is to be resumed 

Guest, By all means, that which has a command over ani 
mals. For it is not the province of the kingly science to hav: 
a command over things inanimate, like the science of archi 
tecture ; but, being of a more noble nature, over animals 
and it ever possesses a power relating to such very things. 

Soe. jun. Right. 

Guest. (With respect to) the generation and nurture ol 
animals, a person may sce the former as single-feeding, but 
the latter as the common-feeding of the nurslings in herds," 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But we shall find that the statesman is not a breeder 
of his own property, like an ox-driver, or some horse-currier;!* 

-but is rather like the person who rears horses and oxen. 

Soc. jun. What has been just said seems to be the fact. 

Guest. Whether then (with respect to) the nurture of ani- 
mals, shall we call the common-rearing of all together a herd- 
rearing, or a certain general-rearing. 

Soe. jun. Whichever may happen in the discourse. 

[6.] Guest. You (have said) well, Socrates. And if you 
avoid paying too serious an attention to names, you will ap- 
pear in old age to be more rich in prudence. But now we 
must do as you recommended. But do you understand how 
some one will, having divided the herd-rearing art into two, 


17 On this mass of nonsense Stalbaum says, as usual, not a word; nor 
does he notirg even the remarkable version of Ficinus, “* Circa genera- 
, tio lonemque animalium cura duplex invenitur; animalis cujus- 
daf una ; gregis totius altera.” By uniting the Gr eck and the Latin, one 

_ Might perhaps recover, without difficulty, the very words of tho author. 
% Here again Ficinus exhibits a curious varintion from the text found 
at present in the Greek. “ Civilis autem non propriam curam aggreditur. 
uemadmodum arator, qui bovem agitat, vel minister, qui sternit equim ;”” 
rom whence Cornarius was the first to clicit — in lieu of (8cd- 

rporoy, found in all the MSS. but a solitary one at Paris. 
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cause, what’is now sought for in a double, to be sought for 
then in halves?!9 à 

Soc. jun. I shall be eager (to do so): and it appears to me 
that there is one rearing of men, and another of beasts. 

Guest. You have divided in every respect most readily 
and courageously. However, (we must be careful) to the 
utmost of our power not to suffer hercafter this. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. That we do not take away one small part as appli- 
cable to many and great parts, nor yet without a species; but 
let it always have at the same time a species. For it is ver 
well to separate immediately the thing sought for from all the 
rest, if the separation be rightly made; just as you did a little 
before, through conceiving the division to be rightly made, 
hasten on, seeing that the discourse was tending to man. 
But, my friend, it is not safe to divide with subtlety ;* but 
it is more safe to proceed in the middle?! by dividing (con- 
tinually); for thus will one more (readily)** meet with forms 
(of existence). But the whole of this relates? to our in- 
quiries. 

Soe. jun. Wow say you this, O guest ? 

Guest, I must endeavour to speak yet more clearly, through 
a kind fecling towards your disposition,* Socrates. But it 
is impossible in the subject at hand to show what is now 


Such is Stalbaum’s version of the Greek text. Both are equally 
beyond my comprehension; and so is the Latin of Ficinus: “ Sed nun- 
quid vides, quo pacto quis, gregis nutritionem geminam ostendens, efficiat 
ut, quod in duplis ad id, quod nunc propositum est, jnvestigabitur, in 
dimidiis iterum perquiratur.” By following however the train of 
thought, and adopting the alterations to which it leads, one might perhaps 
recover what Plato wrote. 

2 Ficinus has, “ ad extremum quiddam ct tenue protinus adventare.” 

2! So Ovid, “ medio tutiss#mus ibis.” 

2 Ficinus has ‘ facilius meliusque,” as if he had found in his MS. 
eaAXAtoy Kai padAXoy, as a little below, e@AXov dé wou Kai paddoy. 

23 To prove that Cragéggy, which is elsewhere “ to differ, qig hiere “to 
refer,” Stalbaum quotes Xenophon (Econom. 20. 16, péya clagtiy eig 
rò AvuocreXciv yewpyiar—not aware that the author wrote péya ò) pper, 
and Plato perhaps AIAN gépet, not ATAgépet. 

% Such ‘is Stalbaum’s version. But evvora is generally followed by a 
dative, as in Eurip. Tro. 7, Evvora—mroArAe. Orest. 858, etvotay rarpi. 
Isocrat. s0voray—roic wparropévoiç. Demosth. Olynth. ii. edvoay ry 
wove, Coron. ebyoav—ry re rode cai racy bpv. Midian. rijy tù- 
voay—ryg warpict. 
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said in a manner wanting in nothing; still we'must endea- 
vour, for the sake of perspicuity, to carry on the inquiry a 
little further. 

Soc. jun. In what respect then do you say we have, by 
dividing, just now not rightly done ? 

Guest. In this respect; that, should any one attempt to 
give a twofold division to the human genus, he would divide, 
in the way that the majority here divide. For by separating 
the Grecian genus, as one apart from all, they give to all 
the rest, who are innumerable, unmixt, and not speaking 
the same language with each other, one name, that of a Bar- 
barian race; and through this one name they fancy the race 
itself to be one; or as if some one, thinking that number 
should be divided into two species, should, after cutting off 
ten thousand from all numbers, put it aside as one species, 
and, giving one name to all the rest, should think that, through 
that appellation, this genus will become separate and different 
from the other. Ile however would make in a more beautiful 
manner, and more according to species, and” a two-fold 
division, who should divide number into even and odd, and 
the human species into male and female; and, after arranging 
` the Lydians or Phrygians, or some other nations, should then 
separate them into wholes, when he is incapable of finding 
the genus, and at the same time the species of each of the 
divided portions. 

[7.] Soc. jun. Most right. But (explain), O guest, this 
very thing—Ilow can any one rather clearly know that genus 
and species arg not the same, but different from each other ? 

Guest. O Socrates, thou best of men, thou commandest no 
trifling thing. Already have we wandered further from our 
proposed discourse than is fitting; and yet you order us to 
wander still further. Now then let-us, as is reasonable, turn 
back again; and hereafter we will at leisure pursue this point, 
as having come upon the track. Do not, however, by any 
meaagrpftted against this,?’ that you have heard from me 
this point clearly determined. 


é 
= Sau a would omit xa? before diya. 
2s Fici is has, “ At illud—ostende,” which leads to d\Ad Abiye raì, in 
lieu of dAAa ydp— y 
23 The common text exhibits a combination of words at variance 
with correct Greek, où piv ddAd roŭro ye—gudraEas. For ob pův are 


4 
‘ 
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Soc. jun.. What? 

Guest. That species and part are different from each other. 

Soc. jun. Why (say you) so? i 

Guest. When any thing is a species of some thing, it is 
necessary’ for it to be a part of the thing of which it is said 
to be the species: but there is no necessity for a part to be a 
species. Always consider me, therefore, Socrates, as assert- 
ing this rather than that. 

Soc. jun. Be it so. 

Guest. But tell me that, which is after this. 

Soc. jun. What? 

(ruest. The point of the digression which has brought us 
hither. For I think it was especially at that point, when, on 
your being asked how we must divide herd-rearing, you an- 
swered very readily, that there were two kinds of animals, 
the one of man, and the other of brutes taken all together. 

Soc. jun. True. | 

Guest. And you then appeared to me, after taking away 
a part, to think that you ought to leave” the remainder as 
one genus of all (brutes), because you could give to them all 
the same name, by calling them brutes. 

Soe. jun. Such was the case. 

Guest. But this, O most courageous of men, is just as if 
some other prudent” animal, such as seems to be the crane, 
or some other animal of a similar kind, should, in the same - 
‘manner as you do, oppose the cranes, as one race, to all other 
animals, and make itself an object of respect; and, putting all 
the rest together with men into one race, call them perhaps 
nothing, else but brutes. Let us then endtavour to avoid 
every thing whatsoever of this kind. 

Soc. jun. Ilow? 

Guest. By not divjding every genus of animals, that we 
may suffer the less. 

Soc. jun. For there is no necessity. 


never united to an imptrative ; nor does dAAd, as far as *-vemamber, ever 
follow où pýv. To avoid the difficulty, Ficinus omits ob yyy adda, and 
makes Plato write something like sense. 

* Ficinus has, “ putavisse ponendum,” as if he had found in his Mę—co- 
not caraXiweiv, but caraXawrioyw elvat, what the sense manifestly re- 
quires. After verbals in—rloy, elva: is thus found perpetually. 

* Plato had probably in his mind the expression gpoypardruve ap. 
plied to birds by Sophocles in Electr. 1047. 
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Guest. For we then erred in this way. 

Soc. jun. In what? 

Guest. Such part of intellectual science as related to com. 
manding was (said) by us to be of the animal-rearing kind 
as regards gregarious animals. Was it not? 

Soc. jun. It was. oo, 

Guest. The whole animal genus, therefore, was even then 
divided into the tame and wild. For those animals that have 
a nature to become gentle, are called tame; but those that 
have not, are (called) wild. 

Soc. jun. Correctly. 

Guest. But the science, of which we ate in the hunt, was 
and is in the case of tame animals, and is to be sought for 
among the gregarious rearlings. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. Let us then not divide, as formerly, looking to all 
animals, nor with haste, so that we may quickly arrive at 
state-science. For this has caused us to suffer even now 
according to the proverb—* 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. By not well dividing?! quietly, to complete (the 
task) more slowly. 

Soc. jun. And it has, O guest, properly caused (us to suffer). 

[8.] Guest. Be it so then. But let us again from the 
beginning endeavour to divide the common-rearing (of ani- 
mals). For perhaps the discourse itself, being brought to a 
conclusion, will more clearly unfold what you desire. But 
tell me— 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. This; if indeed you have frequently heard it from 


æ% The proverb was, perhaps, Ody ijauxot Boacirepoy avirovay, simi- 
lar to the Latin “ Festina lente,” according tg Stalbuum; who, to avoid 
the doubled tribrach and to preserve the Attic form, shuuld havo sug- 
gested Bpddioy and added róðeç to complete the verse. 

3 As there is nothing in the proverb to which Plato alludes, relating 
to “ well dixidéme,”’ C. Badham has, in The Surphice, No. 32, for July 4, 
4846, suggested odorropotvrag in lieu of eb dtatpovrrag; which led me, 
in No. 33, to propose yabywe mod’ aipoyracg—a form of expression found 

min MSS., or, from conjecture, in Hecub. 950, rééa—aipoyrt. Phen. 
1034, góð’ aipovo’. Herc. F. 882, Nov Gi¢ wea’, alpe xiAov. 868, Irex’ 
"Odtprovéd’ aŭ, x60’ aipovr, “Ipi. Ip. Viyvopat xrodwy. Phacthont. 

Fr., "Exrémol re ddpwy móð’ celpare. 
2 In the phrase, ef dpa wodAdei¢, Heindorf on Phedon. p. 60, e., says 
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certain persons. For I do not think you have met with the 
tame-fish places in the Nile, or in the royal lakes. But 
perhaps you have seen the taming of these in (artificial) 
fountains. 

Soc. gun. I have seen these frequently, and I have heard of 
those from many. 

Guest. You have likewise heard and believe that geese and 
cranes are reared, though you have never wandered about the 
Thessalian plains. 

Soc. jun. llow not? 

Guest, On this account I have asked you all these ques- 
tions, because the rearing of herds of animals is partly of 
those moving® in the water, and partly on dry land. 

Soc. jun. It is so. 

Guest. Docs it not then appear to you likewise, that we 
ought to cut in two the common-rearing science, [distributing 
to each of them its own part,*4] and call the one a rearing-in- 
moisture, and the other a rearing-on-dry-land. 

Soc. jun. (It does so appear) to me. 

Guest. But we will not in the same manner inquire to 
which of these arts king-science belongs. For it is evident 
to every one. j 

Soc. jun. Uow not? 

Guest. And every one can separate the dry-rearing portion 
of the herd-rearing. 

Soc. jun. How? 

Guest. Into the flying and walking-on-foot. 

Soc. jun. Most true. , 

Guest. But what of state-science, must it Ve inquired whe- 
ther it. relates to the walking-on-foot? Or do you not think, 
that the most stupid person, so to say, would imagine so? 

Soc. jun. Ido. 

Guest. But it is requisite to show that the art of rearing 
foot-walking (animals) is, as number was just new, cut into 
two parts. 
that wo\Aaeic means “ perchance.” But how roMäixic. “ frequently, 
could have such a meaning, it is difficult to understand. Plato ‘wrote? 
ò én, to which oné? for el, in onc MS., plainly leads. 

33 In licu of trucpoy, Athenrus, in iii. p. 99, B., gives another read- 
— My friend Buckley would form the two into ivydpo- 

a v. 7 

* All the words between brackets are omitted by Ficinus. 
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Soc. jun. This is evident: ‘ . 

Guest. And yet to the part, to which our discourse has led 
us on, there seem to be some two paths extending themselves - 
the one quicker, by being divided, a small part as compared 
with a large one; but the other longer, from preserving 
rather the precept, which we mentioned before, that we 
ought to cut as much as possible through the middle. It is 
in our power then to proceed by either of the paths we may 
wish. 

Soc. jun. Is it then impossible to proceed by both? 

Guest. What by both at once, O wonderful youth? Al- 
ternately, however, it is plain the thing is possible. 

Soc. gun. I choose then both alternately. 

Guest. The thing is easy; since short is the remainder (of 
the road). In the beginning indeed and middle of our journey 
the command® would have been diflicult. But now, since 
this seems good, let us first proceed by the longer road. For, 
as we are fresh, we shall more easily journey through it. But 
do you look to the division. 

[9.] Soc. jun. Speak it. 
> Guest. Of such tame animals as are gregarious, the foot- 
walking have been divided by us according to nature. 

Soc. jun. What (nature)? 

Guest. By some of their race being hornless and others 
horned. 

Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Divide then the art of rearing foot-walking animals, 
and assign to each part,® making use of reason. For should 
you wish to name them, the thing will become complicated 
more than is fitting. 

Soc. gun. How then must one speak (of them) ? 

Guest. Thus. Of the science of rearing foot-walking 
animals, divided into two parts, let one portion be as- 
signed to the horned part of the herd, but the other to the 
hornleg: 


* As no command had been given, C. Badham, in The Surplice, quoted 
inn. 31, would read rpaypa. 

ss After “part,” some word is evidently wanting. Ficinus has “ utrius- 
que partis conditionem sermone describe.” Perhaps Spey has dropt out 
after pipes, Stalbaum translates Aby ypwpevog, ** usitig a delinition.’’ 
But he does not say what noun is to follow awddoc. 
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Soc. jun. Let this be so said: for they have been suffi 
ciently shown to be so. 

e Guest. Now then the king is evidently the shepherd ove: 
a flock of animals deprived of horns. t 

Soc. jun. For how is he not evident ? : 

Guest. Breaking then this (herd) into portions, let us en 
deavour to assign the result’ to him (the king). 

Soe. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Whether then are you willing for us to divide it 
(the herd) by the cloven, or, what is called, the solid hoof? O1 
by a common or individual generation? For you understand. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. That the race of horses and asses naturally pro- 
create with each other. 

Soc. jun. It does. 

Guest. But the other still remaining portion of the 
smooth®-haired herd of tame animals, is unmixed in their 
generation with each other. 

Soe. jun. IIow not? 

Guest. But whether does the Statesman appear to take care 
of animals having a common, or individual generation ? 

Soc, jun. It is evident of the unmixed (generation). 

Guest. We must then, as it seems, divide this, as those be- 
fore, into two parts. 

Soc. jun. Yes; we must. . 

Guest. But we have cut into minute portions nearly every 
tame and gregarious animal, except two genera. For it is 
not fit to rank the genus of dogsꝰꝰ among gpegarious cattle. 


37 Stalbaum explains rò 7ytyvopevoy, ‘tthe emcndation of Cornarius, by 
“what is belonging to.” The expression means rather “ what is pro- 
duced ” by the breaking. The word in Latin would be “ proventus.” 
Ficinus has “ quod movetur,” answering to 7d ecvovpevoy, found in all 
the MSS. but one; and even there yivo is merely a reading over xevov- 
pevoy, which would lead to icvodpevoy, “the result.” 

* Stalbaum after Bekker has adopted from four MS*-A¢igg¢; in lieu of 
pac, and refers to Cratyl. p. 406, A., where fjpepow re xai Aciov gre 
united and opposed to rpaxú. But Aciog is hero rather “ smooth-haiied,”’ ` 
or “ without manes,” such as kine are. Ficinus acknowledges neither ag 
nos Aelac in his version. “ Reliqua vero domestica et socialis generis 
animalia, sine aliena commixtione, propria tantum ex specie procreant.”’ 

æ Why dogs should be excluded, if they are gregarious, it is difficult 
to say; and if they are not, it is still more difficult to explain, why Plato 
Mentioned them at all. Ficinus has “ genus porro nostrum inter grega- 
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Soc. jun. It is not. But in what manner shall we divide 
these two? 

Guest. In that, by which it is just for you dnd Theatetug 
to divide them, since you are handling the science of geometry. 

Soc. jun. In what manner ? 

Guest. By the diameter, and again by the diameter of the 
diameter.‘° 

Soc. jun. How say you ? 

Guest. Is the nature, which the race of us men possesses, 
adapted to locomotion in any other way than as a diameter, 
which is two feet in power ? 10 

Soc. jun. In no other way. 

Guest. Moreover the nature of the remaining genus is 
again according to the power of our power, a diameter, if it 
naturally consists of twice two fect. 

Soe. jun. Undoubtedly. And now I nearly understand 
what you wish to show. 

Guest. But in addition to these, do we perceive, Socrates, 
something else belonging to those having a reputation for 
laughter,*! which happened to us in making the former 
division ? 

` Soc. jun. What is that ? 

Guest. This our human race, sharing the same lot and run- 
ning the same course with a race the most generous‘? and 
most handy of existing (animals). 


bilia pecora numerare non decet,” as if he fuund in his MS. rò yap rev 
y avuy, (i. e. dvOparwy). 

#— Others may“; :rhaps, but I cannot, understand what is meant by 
the diameter of a diameter; except by saying, as Stalbaum has in part 
suggested, that as the diagonal ofa square of one foot is two square feet, 
a man with two feet is compared to the diagonal of such a square; and 
that as a four-footed animal is in that respect the duuble of a two-footed 
one, it may be called the diameter of a diameter. [ suspect, however, 
that the whole passage has come down tg us in a very imperfect state. 

41 The expression röv mpòç yidwra ebdoxtncavrwy, secms very strange 
in Greek. * Ficipye has merely “ risu dignum.” Plato wrote perhaps ræv 
wag IvdoiFkivyncdvrwy ythura— 

Of this utterly unintelligible word different emendations have been 
suggested by different scholars, Stalbaum alone has had the hardi- 

to attempt to defend a mass of nonsense by comparing yevvacorary 
wai ebyepecradry in this place, with rij¢ dvdpelac re kal ebyepelag in Rep. 
iv. p. 426, D. But even he is unable to tell what is the animal to which 
Plato alludes. Winckelmann suspected it was the monkey. But he 
failed to see that the author wrote yeXotordry, which was first proposed 
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Soc. jun. I perceive it happening very absurdly too. 

Guest. Is it not fit that the slowest things should arrive 
last of all? ‘44 

Soc. jun. It is. 

Guest. But we do not perceive this, that a king ap 
still more ridiculous, when running together with the herd, 
“and performing his course in conjunction with him, who is 
exercised in the best manner with respect to a tractable life. 


Soc. jun. Entirely so. 


by C. Badham in The Surplice, No. 32, July 4, 18.16, which I supported in 
No. 33, by quoting Hipp. Maj. p. 289, A., where Plato compares man to 
a monkey, as Heracleitus had doue before him; who said that the most 
beautiful monkey would appear an ugly creature, whep compared with a 
man; and so, says Plato, the wisest of men would be no better than a 
monkey, when compared with the Creator. And it was in allusion to this 
doctrine of Heracleitus, that Ennius said, as we learn from Cicero, “ Simia 
quam similis, turpissigia bestia nobis.” It will however be objected, per- 
haps, that monkeys de not herd together, nor converse with their keepers. 
But the monkey is Known in its natural state to be a gregarious animal ; 
and though their talk is not intelligible to man, their chatter, no doubt, js 
to each other. Besides, in this allusion to a monkey in a dialogue relat- 
ing to Statesmanship, Pilato had in mind, I suspect, an Æsopo-Socratic 
fable preserved in the prose af the Prugymnasmata uf Hermogenes to the 
following effect —The monkeys came tugether to consult about the neces- 
sity of fixing their dwelling in a city. After they had so decreed, and 
were about to put their hands to the work, an old monkey stopped them 
by saying that they wonld be canght still casier, should they shut them- 
selves up within enclosures.—To the same fable there is an allusion in 
the Gorgias, p. 151, F., évecddav ody EMway tig riva iiav  wodecruehy 
mpakiy, karayiiasrot yiyrvortat, Wamep ye olpat ot wo) trio; where, 
since Worep ye opar have not a particle of meaning, it is evident that 
Plato wrote, womep at ye Mipw ai wodtrixat. For Myw is the synonyme 
of TIibnxoç, as shown by Suidas, WiOyKog’ ù Maw. With regard to 
evxeptorary, since man is, according to the theory of Helvetius, “ the 
‘handy animal,” and called by that name, from the Latin man-us, “ hand,” 
the same epithet may be fairly applicd to the monkey, whose hand, both 
in form and power, is very similar to that of man ; and whose very name, 
: monkey,” is only a corruption of “ mannikin,” the diminutive of 
man.” ' 

* In lien of this mass of nonsense, Ficinus has, ‘‘ Cerno, et quidem 
clare, quod sequitur ;” which leas distinctly to raĝopw aiiud eù ró 
rug EvuBairov, instead of pad’ arórwç. z 

“ I confess I do not see the relevancy of this remark; the words 
seem to contain a Choliambic verse spoken of the tortoise, Ode eixd¢ 
borar’ hv Bpadiaroy agumicbat. 

*— Here again are some words, which having not the least connexion 
with what precedes, plainly prove that something has dropt out; to say 
nothing of the literal errurs to be found in them. 
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Guest. For now, Socrates, that is more apparent, which 
was said by us in our search for a sophist.‘6 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest, That in such a method of discourse there is no 
greater care for what is venerable, than what is not, nor does 
it prefer the small to the great, but always accomplishes that 
which according to itself is most true. 

Soc. jun. It appears so. 

Guest. After this, that you may not anticipate me by ask- 
ing what is the shorter ruad to the definition of a king, shall - 
I traverse it the first ? 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest. I say.then, that we ought to have divided forthwith 
the foot-walking genus into the biped and quadruped ; and, 
seeing that the human race shared the same lot with the 
flying genus alone, we ought to have again divided the two- 
footed into the wingless and winged ; and this division having 
been made, and the art shown, which is the rearer of men, 
we ought to have brought forward and placed over it the 
statesman and kingly character, like a charioteer, and given 
him the reins of the city, in consequence of this science 
being peculiarly his own. 

Soc. jun. You have (spoken) beautifully, and given me an 
account, as it were, of a debt,” and added a digression, by 
way of interest, and completed (the transaction). 

10.] Guest. Come then, let us, going back to the be- 
ginning, connect with the end the discourse concerning the 
name of the statesman’s art. 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest. One part then of intellectual science was at the 
beginning the commanding; and the part assimilated to this 
was called the self-commanding. Again of the self-command- 
ing, the rearing of animals was cut off, as not the smallest 
part of the genera; and of the rearing of animals, the rear- 
ing of herds was a species; and of the maring of herds, (a 
port) was the care of foot-walking animals; and of the care 


* The passage of the Sophist alluded to is in p. 227, A. § 26. 

47 On the phrase, ràc rij¢ wéAewe nviac, Stalbaum refers to Aristoph. 
Eccl. 466, Eq. 1109, and Boissonad on Marin. p. 81. 

* Instead of xaQazxepei xpiog, the sense evidently requires caOdwep 
rov xpioug. For Adyog is here “ an account,” not “ a speech.” 
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of foot-wdlking animals, the science of rearing the hornles: 
race was especially cut off. But of this again, it is neces- 
sary to connect a part, not less than the triple, if any one 
is desirous of bringing it under one name, by callifg it the 
science of tending an unmixed genius. But a section from 
this, which alone remains, and which rears men, as being a 
biped flock, is the part which has been just now explored, 
and is culled, at one and the same time, the kingly and states- 
manly kind. 

' Soe. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do you then, Socrates, think that this has been, as 
you say, really done well ? 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. That the thing proposed has been in every respect 
sufficiently discussed. Or has our investigation been parti- 
cularly deficient in this very thing, that the account has been 
given in words, but not in all respects worked out to the end ? 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. I will endeavour to explain to ourselves more clearly 
what I am thinking of. 

Soe, jun. Say it. 

Guest. ‘There is then of many herdsmen’s arts, that have 
appeared to us, one, the statesman’s, and the guardianship of 
some one herd. 

Soe. jun. There is. 

Guest. This our discourse has defined to be neither the 
rearer of horses, nor of other animals, but to be the science 
of rearing men in common. 

[11.] Soc. jun. It did so. 

Guest. Now let us see what is the difference between all 
herdsmen and kings. 

Soc. jun. What isdt ? 

Guest. If any one of the rest,“ possessing the name of 
another art, says and pretends to be the rearer in common 
of the herd, (wha? should we say) ?5° 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. Just as if all merchants, and husbandmen, and pur-, 


# I confess I cannot understand ray d\Awy here, nor ric ayeAre just 
— although Stalvaum says the sense is plain from what fol- 
ows. 


* These words Taylor added from Ficinus, “ quid dicendum ?”’ 
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veyors of food, and besides these, teachers of gymnhstics, and 
the genus of physicians, should, you know that’! by their 
speeches oppose altogether the herdsmen of the human ‘race, 
whom we have called statesmen, and assert that it is their 
care to rear men, and not only men herded together, but even 
the rulers themsel ves— 

Soc. jun. Would they not rightly say ? 

Guest. Perhaps so. And we will consider this too. We 
know that no one will contend with a herdsman about things 
of this kind ; since he is himself the rearer, himself the 
physician, and himself, as it were, the bridesman (of the 
herd), and is alone skilled in the midwite’s art respecting 
the birth and delivery of the produce.*? No one, besides, 
is better able, by such sport and music as cattle can, by their 
nature, share in, to console and soothe, and render geutle, 
both with instruments and the naked mouth, handling in 
the best way the music of his flock.’ And the same may 
be said of other herdsmen. Or may it not? 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Guest. How then will our discourse respecting a king ap- 
pear to be right and entire, when we place him alone, as 
“the herdsman and rearer of the human herd, selecting him 
alone out of ten thousand others conteifding with him ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Did we not then a little before very properly fear, 
when we suspected, lest we should only speak of a certain 
figure of a king, and not perfectly work out the statesman, 
until by taking away those, who were diffused around him, 
and laid claim to a fellow-rearing, and, by separating him 
from them, we should exhibit him alone and pure ? 

Soc. jun. Most rightly (did we fear). 

Guest. This then, Socrates, must be done by us, unless we 
are about to bring disgrace upon our discourse at its end. 


8i The phrase, olc@’ dre, is here manifestly absurd, and omitted by 

Ficinus. Two MSS. read, ofc’ ore, from which nothing is to be gained. 
Instead of ray yeyvopivwy one would prefer rev imcycyvopéivwy, 
“tof the increasing produce.” 

9 That Plato thus repeated povoerny after the preceding poveiye, | 
for one will never believe ; and: still less that any Greek author would 
have written, r}v rij¢ woipvnc povowny. The whole passage has beens 
corrupted by design rather than accident, and might perhaps be emended 
by a critic, conversant with the customs,of ancient times. 
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Soc. jun. But this at least must by no means be done. 

12.] Guest. We must then march by another road again 
from another beginning. 

Soc. jun. By what road ? t 

Guest. By mixing up almost some merriment. For it is 
requisite to make use of the prolix portion of a long story, 
and, as regards what still remains, to take away, as we did 
before, always a part from a part, till we arrive at the summit 
of the inquiry. Must we not do so? 

Soc. jun. Certainly. 

Guest. Give then, as children do, entirely your attention 
to my story; (for)*4 you are not altogether flying from 
many years of merriment. 

Soc, jun. Relate it. 

Guest. Of the things then said of old, there have been, 
and will be still, many others (preserved), and the prodigy 
likewise relating to the reported contests between Atreus and 
Thyestes. For you have surely heard and remember what is 
then said to have happened. 

Soe. jun. Perhaps you mean the prodigy respecting the 
golden ewe. 

Guest. By no means; but respecting the change in the 
rising and setting of the sun, and of the other constellations, 
how that they set then at the very place from whence they 
now rise, and rose from the opposite one ;*° and that the deity 
gave a testimony in favour of Atreus, and changed (the 
heavens)’ into the present figure. 

Soc. jun. ‘This too is reported. 

Guest. And we have likewise heard from bany of the 
kingdom over which Kronos (Saturn) ruled. 

Soc. jun. We have from very many. 


“ Ficinus alone has “ enin?,” required to supply the asyndcton. 

Instead of črn, Plato wrote, I suspect, én, ‘ words; and in lieu 
of wodAa, Stalbaum would read woAd: the error is in wayvrwe rather, 
which it would not be difficult to correct. vs 

* In this solution of the story is to be found the germ of the notion ot 
modern geologists, that the position of the poles of the earth has been 
changed at some very remote period. 

+ Ficinus has “in hanc cœli figuram mutavit,” which is morc intelli- 
Kiblo than the Greck peréßBa ey avrd (one MS. aùròyr)èirì rò viv oxñpa : 
unless we read rò vũvu ovvod (i. c. oùpavoŭ). As regards the story Stal- 
baum refers to Orest. 8UO and 989. Add. Iph. T. 187. ' 

VOL. 111. P 
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Guest. And that the men of former times were prod 
earth-born, and not begotten from each other ?5 

Soc. jun. ‘This too is one of the things said of old. 

Guest. All these things then arose from the same circ 
stance, and in addition to these ten thousand others, and 
more wonderful. But, through the length of time, som; 
them have become extinct, and others are told in a dispei 
manner, separate from each other. But that which is 
cause of this to all these, no person has told as yet; an 
must be now told; for being told it will be something c 
spicuous for showing forth the king. 

[13.] Soc. jun. You have spoken most beautifully. { 
on then, and omit nothing. 

Guest. Hear, then. This universe the deity does at 
time conduct himself, as it proceeds, and with it rolls on ; 
at another leaves it, when its revolutions shall have recei' 
the measure of the fitting time; and it is then brought b: 
again of its own accord to a contrary state, being a thi 
of lite, and having a share of intelligence from him, who pu 
together at its outset. Now this movement backwards | 
been of necessity implanted in if through this. 

Soc. jun, Through what ? 

Guest. To subsist always according to the same, and ii 
similar manner, and to be the same, belongs to the most divi 
of all things alone. But the nature of body is not of this ord: 
But that, which we have called heaven and the world, has 
share in many and blessed (gifts) from the producing (cause 
moreover,” it has hada share of body; from whence it cann 
be entirely Without a share of change; nevertheless, accordii 
to its power it is moved as much as possible in the same, ar 
according to the same, by one impetus. Hence it is allotted 
revolving movement, as being the smallest change in its m: 
tion. But scarcely any thing is able'to turn itself by itself, e3 
cept that which is the leader of all things that are moved. An 
it is not lawful fur this to move at one time in one way, and | 
another in a contrary way. From all this then we must sa‘ 


® This is a strange expression; as if both children were begotten by the 
parents, and parents by their children. Plato wrote, 2& —— 
“from one after the other in succession,” and similarly in § 15. 

* I confess I do not understand dråp ody 37)—ye—n cumbination c 
particles not to be found, I suspect, elsewhere. ' 
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that the werld does not always cause itself to revolve, nor tha’ 
the whole is always made by the deity to revolve in two anc 
contrary revolutions: nor, again, that some two deities, whos 
thoughts are contrary to each other, cause it to revolve; bui 
what has been said just now, and remains alone, that at onc 
{jme it is conducted by another divine cause, possessing the 
power to live again, and receiving an immortality prepared by 
the demiurgus; but that at another time, when it is let loose, 
it proceeds itself by itself; and, after being thus let loose 
for such™ 9 time as to perform back again many myriads of 
revolutions, it proceeds by its being of the greatest size, and 
most equally balanced, to move at the smallest foot. 

Soc. jun. All that you have gone through appears to be 
said very reasonably indeed. i 

[14.] Guest. Reasoning then from what has been said 
already, let us think together on the circumstance, which we 
stated was the cause of all these wonderful doings. For it 
is this very thing. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. That the movement of the universe is at one time 
carried on, as it is at present, in a circle, and at another tithe 
in the contrary direction. i 

Soc. jun. low is this? 

Guest. We must consider this change of motion to be the 
greatest and most perfect of all the revolutions, relating to 
the heavenly bodies. 

Soc. jun. It is likely. 

Guest. It is proper then to think that the greatest changes 
happen at that time to us, who are living witiin the universe. 

Soc. jun. And this too is likely. 


0 Ihave with Sauppe united rocoñrovu to catpoy, despite the opposition 
of Stalbaum, who might have found in Ficinus “‘ tali tempore.” 

* fam quite at a loss in the words iri opuxcpordrou Baivoy roĉòcç liva. 
For though Bü févae is constantly found in Homer, yet Baivec is never, I 
believe, united to ivar. Perhaps Plato wrote iwi opupéraroy Bijpa 
' obvou róňovç lévas, i.&. “to send the poles of heaven on the shortest 
march.’ For there would thus be an allusion to the theory, that tHe 
whole system of the uniterse had a progressive movement in space, but 
of so slow a kind, that it took about 120,000 years to complete the great 
year, when every thing was brought back to the point from whence the 
avatem first started. Respecting the loss or confusion of obpavov moXoug, 
I have written something worth reading on Esch. Suppl. 2-4, and I could 
now add not a little more equally ee 

Pi 
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Guest. But do we not know that the nature of animals 9 


tains with difficulty changes great, numerous, and of 
kinds? 


Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Hence the greatest destruction of other anim: 
necessarily takes place at that time, and that of the hum 
race only some small portion remains. And to these mui 
other wonderful and novel circumstances happen at the sar 
time; but this is the greatest, and follows that revolution 
the universe at that period, when a turn occurs contrary 
the present state of things. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. ‘The period of life, which each animal then had, th 
was first arrested in all; and all that was mortal ceased to t 
seen advancing to old age, but changing back to the contrary 
grew, as it were, younger and more delicate. The whit 
hairs too of older people became black, and the checks of thos 
that had beards becoming smooth, brought back each perso: 
to the past blooming period of life. The bodies likewise o 
such as were in manhood’s prime, becoming smoother anc 
smaller each day and night, returned again to thenature of í 
newly-born child, and were assimilated to this nature, both in 
soul and body ; and thenceforth wasting away, disappeared in 
reality entirely ;°% and the corpses of those, who died at that 
time through violence, did, through undergoing the self- 
same fate, become in a manner unseen, and im a few days, 
quite putrid.“ 

[15.] Soc. jun. But what was then, O guest, the gener- 
ation of animals, and in what manner were they produced 
from each other ? 

Guest. It is evident, Socrates, that at that time there was 
no generation of one thing from another; but, it is said, there 
was once an earth-born race; this was at that period restored 
back again from out the earth; and the tradition of it was 
remembered by our first progenitors, whọ were close upon the 
revolution (that reached to) the period next in order, and were 


28 Ficinus offers a remarkable variation here. ‘* Cadavera preterea 
illorum, qui ccclestis mutatione vertiginis subito corruerunt, idem pati- 
untur, et simili retrogressione clam ac brevi putresennt,,“ and such in fact 
is what the context requires; where the mention of violence in the pre 
sent Greek text is scarcely intelligible, i 
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born at the beginning of the present state of things. For the 
bevame the heralds to us of those accounts, which are at pre 
sent disbelieved improperly by the multitude. Foy I thin 
we ought to reflect together on the consequence. For fror 
the fact of old men coming to the nature of boys, it follows,® 
that of such as were dead, but (not) laid in the earth, th 
corpses would be put together and made to revive “ by the tun 
of production revolving in a contrary direction ; and that th: 
. earth-born race would, according to this method® being neces 
sarily produced, hate their name and speech, except such as : 
deity conveyed (elsewhere), or invested with another fate. 
Soc. jun. This really follows from what has been said above 
But with respect to the life, which you say was under the rule 
of Kronos (Saturn), did it subsist in those revolutions, or in 
these? For it is evident that the change in the position of the 
stars and the sun coincides with both these revolutions. 
Guest. You have followed well the discourse. But, in 
answer to your question respecting all things being produced 
spontaneously for mankind, this by no means is the case in 
the present revolution; but it occurred in the former. For 
then the deity was at first the ruler and guardian of the whole 
revolving circle; just as now the parts of the world are lo- 
cally distributed by gods ruling in the very same way. Divine 
dæmons, too, had a share, after the manner of shepherds, in 
animals according to genera and herds, each being sufficient: 
for all things pertaining to the several particulars over which 
* Instead of tyduevov, Stalbaum suggests trópevov, to which he was 


— led by “‘consonum”’ in Ficinus, translatgd by Taylor, “it 
ollows.”” 

“H I have translated this passage, as if the Greek were—i«c roy 
rereXcurnxdrey ply, ay væv o' otc iv yy, wadty-vexpode cumoTrapivoucg 
cai dvaBuaxopivouc écecOat, instead of le rwy rereXeurnKérey ai, 
cecpivey Ò’ iy yg, ratty ced curmicrapéivoug—eErecOat, words, 1 confess, 
beyond my comprehension. 

Heusde properly referred to this place the variation of rpórov fur 
Aóyov, prererved by Eusebius just afterwards. 

The MSS. vary between fxdpece and ixoopnoe. The MS. used by 
Ficinus united both, as shown by his version “in aliam sortem—trat&- 
tulit vel exornavit,” I have therefore introduced “‘elsewhere.”” For 
&Xoce might easily have dropt out before i¢ dAAny. I suspect, however, 
that Plato wrote ic GAAny poipay ixdpicer Ñ txoiptcey, i, e. “ conveyed to 
some otherfate or put to sleep : ’’ where there is an allusion to the fates 
respectively of Prometheus and Typheus. 
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he presided ; so that there was nothing of a wild nature, no 
eating of each other, no war, nor sedition of any kind; and 
ten thousand other things might be stated, which follow upon 
such an arrangement. But what is said respecting the spon- 
tnneous life of these men, has been stated on this account. 
The deity himself tended them, and was their protector; just 
13 men now, being an animal more divine than others, tend 
other races meaner than themselves; and as he tended them, 
there were no forms of state og polity, nor a property in 
women and children; for all these were restored to life from 
the earth, and had no récollection of former events. But 
all such things were absent; they had however fruit in: 
abundance from oaks, and many other trees, not grown by 
land tilling, but given spontaneously by the earth. They 
lived, too, for the most part naked, upon no strewed couch, and 
in the open air; for the temperament of the seasons was not 
painful to them; theirs were soft beds of grass, springing up 
without grudging from the earth. And thus, Socrates, you 
hear what was the life of men under Kronos (Saturn): but 
you, being present yourself, perceive what is life now, which 
is said to be under Zeus (Jupiter). But are you able and 
willing likewise to judge which of these is the happier ? 

Soc. jun. By no means, 

Guest. Do you wish then that I should, after a fashion, 
judge for you ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

[16.] Guest. If then those nurtured by Kronos (Saturn), when 
they had so much leisure and the power to converse not only 
with men, but with brutes likewise, had used all these means for 
the purposes of philosophy, associating with brutes and with 
each other, and inquiring of every nature which had a per- 
ceptive power of its own, in what respeat it differed from the 
rest for the collecting together of prudence, it is easy to judge 
that the men of that time were ten thousand-fold happier than 
those of the present. But if, being filled tocatiety with meats ` 


© I have adopted érépwy, found in one MS., in preference to Srepoy. 

* On the other hand Plato, in the Meno and Phiedo, says that man’s 
present knowledge is only the recollection of what tho soul knew in a 
previous state of existence, according to the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
Metempesychosis. 
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and drinksythey discoursed with each other, and with brutes, 
in fables such as are now told of them, it is easy, according to 
my opinion, to prove the very same” thing. Let us, however, 
dismiss this question, until some one shall appear sufficient to 
point out whether the men of that time had any desire for 
science and the need of discourse. But let us now state for 
what renson we have raised up the fable, in order that we 
may after this proceed onwards.7! For when the time of all 
these was completed, and it was necessary for a change to take 
place, and moreover when the whole race on earth was already 
consumed, “and every soul had given up its generations, and 
as many seeds as were ordained for each soul, it having fallen 
on the earth,”?—then did the governor of the universe, re- 
leasing himself, as it were, from the handle of a rudder, depart to 


_™ Here is evidently an allusion to the ASsopic Fables, which I have 
shown in The Surplice, No. 35, July, 1816, and foll., to have been written 
by Socrates; to which Plato has thus properly paid no mean a compli- 
ment; for they were above all praise; although they are found at present in 
only a mutilated form, like some of the tinest temples of former times. ’ 

10 I have translated as if the Greek were raùrò, not rotro, 

"n Ficinus has a remarkable variation—“ ut sequentia cum antecedeu- 
tibus conjungamus,” as if his MS. read—iva roicg mpéoOev rd dricw 
avveipwpev. For ra éiow means the future. Hesych. 'Oricw—ro 
péňov. See Elmsiey on Soph. Ged. T. 190, . 

7272 On this mass of nonsense Stalbaum has written a lengthy note, 
where he vainly endeavours to explain what is absurd, and still moro 
vainly to correct what is corrupt. Plato wrote, I suspect, something to 
this cfluct—mraaag aŭ ixaorne Tc Wuyne ic ràc yevicang vroĉeðurviac, 
dca Te Hv ixaory mpocrayGérvra, TocaiTa aùyis orippara mò Troù © 
ayovonc—i. c. “each soul having again secretly entered into all gener- 
ations, and bringing from the sun seeds of light, as many as were ordained 
for each gencration—”’ This would be intelligible to those at least, who 
know that the word }Aiov is often expressed by the symbol ©, as shown 
by Schafer on Aristoph. Plut. Epimetr. p. xlii., and Gaisford on Hesiod. 
Theogon. 709, and of myself on Æsch. Eum. 2: while they who remem- 
ber the oméppa mupòç of Yomer, and the “semina flamme ” of Virgil, 
will bo ready to receive here aùyñc oréppara, ‘The fact is, that Plato 
alluded to the story of Promctheus bringing fire from heaven, which he 
obtained from a ferulo applied to the wheel of the chariot of the Sun, as 
we learn from Servius ©n Virgil. Bucol. vi. 42. But as the light of the 
soul is an immaterial light, and arising from reflexion, it would be saif 
more correctly to be derived from the Moon, which shines itself by a re 
flected light; and hence we ought to read perhaps, avyijc oxippara ard 
ric ( dyovenc. For Dobree has shown, on Photius, p. 699, that, insteaa 
of LedAHvn, the symbol Ç is found in MSS.; and hence in Suid. ’Erny- 
cvAnpbvya—Oeoedy, where Tonp wished to read pnyoedq, we must write 
what Gaisford failed to sce, Ç coesdq, i. e. LeAnvoecdy. 
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his own place of a look-out ; and then Fate and implanted De- 
sire again caused the world to revolve. All the gods then, who 
govern locally, in conjunction with the greatest divinity, know- 
ing what was now taking place, again deprived the parts of 
the world of their providential care. But the world having un- . 
dergone a change in its revolution, conflicting” and rushing 
with the contrary impulse of a beginning and end, and pro- 
ducing in itself a mighty concussion, worked out again another 
destruction of all kinds of animals. After this, when a suf- 
ficient time had gone on, the world ceasing from tumult, con- 
fusion, and concussions, did, taking advantage of a calm, 
proceed, arranged most beautifully” in its usual course, pos- 
sessing a guardianship and dominion itself over the things in 
itself and belonging to itself; (and) remembering, to the 
utmost of its power, the instructions of the demiurgus and 
father. Now at the commencement it perfurmed this duty 
more carefully, but at the end more obtusely. But the cause 
of this is in the corporeal form of the temperature, which 
had grown up” with its former nature; since it partook of 
much disorder,” before it arrived at its present orderly ar- 
rangement. For from him, who put it together, it obtained 
every good; but from its previous habit, whatever harshness 
and injuStice exist in heaven, these it docs both possess 
itself from that former habit, and introduce likewise into 
animals. In conjunction then with the ruler, the world, when 
nourishing the animals within it, brings forth evil of a small 
kind, but good of a large; but separated from him, it con- 
ducts all things beautifully during the time nearest to his 
departure; but as time goes on, and oblivion comes on it, the 
circumstance of its former unfitness domineers with greater 
force; and at the concluding period of time it bursts out into 
the full flower of wrong; and (producing) only a little good, 

73 I confess I cannot understand Zup8dddAwy thus standing by itself. 
Ficinus has omitted the word entircly. His version is, “ Mundus deinde 
contraria principii finisque sese agitatione re reflectens.”’ 

™ J have translated as if the Greck were ca\Atora Koopotpevoc, not 
faraxocpotpevoc. Ficinus has “in ordine debito constitutus.” 

% So Stalbaum understands úvrpoģov. Ficinus has “ prisc® natura 
fomes.” He therefore found some other word in his MS, 


% Ficinus, “ Nam valde deforme erat et ordinis expers,” as if his MS. 
— dyop¢lag perixov cai dratiagc—On poppia, see my note on Prom. 


7 Stalbaum says correctly, that iZav@ciy is applied to a disorder or 
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but mingling much of the temperament of things contrary 
to good, it arrives at the danger of both its own destruction, 
and of the things within it. Hence the god, who arranged 
the world, perceiving it in difficulties, and anxious lest, being 
thus tempest-tost, it should be thoroughly loosened by the 
hurly-burly, and be plunged into the infinite sea™ of dissimili- 
tude, again seats himself at the helm; and whatever is labour- 
ing and loosened?’ in its own former period, he having turned 
arranges, and by putting straight, renders the world free from 
death and old age. This then is (one) end of the whole story. 
But this is sufficient to show, from what has been said, the na- 
ture of a king to such, as lay hold of the discourse. For the 
world having been again turned to the present path of genera- 
tion, its age was again stopped, and it imparted novel things, the 
contrary to what it had doneformerly. For animals, wanting but 
little to be through their small size annihilated, are increased ; 
and hoary bodies recently born from the earth, dying again, 
descend into the carth; and all other things are changed, 
imitating and following the condition of the universe. ‘The 
imitation, likewise, of conception, generation, and nourishing, 
followed all things from necessity. For it was no longer 
possible for an animal to be produced in the earth, through the 
different things, which compose it; but, as the world was or- 
dained to be the absolute ruler of its own progress, so after the 
evil that bursts out into full strength; and aptly compares Æsch. Pers. - 
821, "YBpic yap tZav@ot0’ txdprwot crayvy “Arne, and Plutarch Thes., 
$ 6, 2EnvOncay ai kariai kai dveppaynoay. Ficinus, mistaking the mean- 
ing, rendered it ‘‘ deflorescit.”’ 

7 This iy the translation of Taylor, who doubtlws wished to read 
wévroy for rórov: and so too Stalb. For the whole description is taken 
from.a ship in a storm. On the metaphorical use of móvroç, see Monk 
on Hippol. 82.1. 

‘ 79 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which is as unintelligible as 
the English. The natural flow of ideas scems to require something of 
this kind—rda voonoavyra dxetirat, \v0ivra re ouve, raì orpegOivra 
ixavop0iy, rý xa’ aùròv mporing wepidcw koope Te Kai dynpwy abroy 
kai dĵávarov amepyagerat, ie. “ he repairs what has become disordered, 
and binds together what has becomo loosened, and making straight agajn 
what has become bent, he arranges it according to its former revolution 
under himself, and renders it free from old age and death.” With respect , 
tu dceiras, that verb is properly applied to repairing a shattered ship, with 
which the world is here.compared. It would be, however, hazardous to 
assert, that Plato did write so in reality. For if he did, the passage must 
have been corrupted ante®edent to the time of Eusebius, who in Prepar. 
Evang. xi. 3.1, quotes it nearly as it is found here. 
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same manner its parts also were destined by a similar guid- 
ance to spring forth,®°. generate, and nourish, as far as they 
were able. But we have now arrived at the very question for 
the sake of which the whole of our discourse has proceeded. 
For, with respect to other beasts, many circumstances, and of 
a prolix nature, might be gone through; such as, from what 
each is, and through what cause they have been changed; 
but those relating to man are shorter, and more to our 
purpose. For mankind having become destitute of the 
guardian care of the demon,’ who possesses and tends us, 
while the majority of animals, that were naturally cruel, have 
on the other hand become savage, men, now weak, and with- 
out a guard, were torn in pieces by such animals; and, in 
those earliest times, they were without inventions and arts; 
for after the earth had failed in its spontaneous food, they did 
not know how to procure it, through no want having previ- 
ously compelled them (to get it). From all these causes they 
were in the greatest difficulties. Hence, the old-mentioned gifts 
were given us by gods, together with the necessary instruc- 
tion and erudition ;*!' fire from Prometheus, and arts from He- 
phestus (Vulcan), and his fellow-artist (Pallas); on the other 
. hand, seeds and plants were given by others, and all such things 
as furnish a support for human life, were produced from these ; 
since, as was stated just now, the guardian care of the gods 
had deserted mankind; and it became requisite for men to 
have the conduct and care of themselves, in the same manner 
as the whole world; in the imitating and following which, 
through all the. revolutions of time, we live and are born, 
now in this way, and now in that. Let this then be the end 
of the story. But we will make it useful for discovering how 
far we have erred in defining the characters of a king and 
statesman in our previous discourse. , 
[17.] Soc. jun. In what respect then, and how far, do you 
say has there been an error? 


“* Instead of gday two MSS. have ¢ipev. They should have read 
xbey, “to conceive,” as shown by cujcewc cai yevvijcewe ral rpogae, 
‘just above. 

®t In what way dcéay)) differs from maiðevmiç, neither myself nor any 
one else could tell. Hence I suspect cai wadeictwe is an explanation 
merely of d:dax7¢, or else those letters concealésome words not dificult 
to elicit, relating to the givers of good things. 
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Guest. "Partly less, and partly in a very generous man- 
ner, and in a greater degree, and more than before.*? 

Soc. jun. How? 

Guest. Because, when we were asked respecting a king 
and a statesman belonging to the present revolution ad ge- 
neration, we spoke of a person tending a human herd of the 
contrary: period, and this too a god, and not a man. In this 
then we transgressed very much. But when we exhibited him 
as the ruler of the whole state, we did not say in what man- 
ner (he was so); and in this respect the truth was told, but 
not the whole (truth), nor was it clearly enunciated ; hence 
we erred less in this case than in that. 

Soc. jan. True. 

Guest. We ought then, it seems, to expect that the states- 
man will have been completely described by us, when we shall 
have defined the manner of governing a state. 

Soc, jun. Very well. 

Guest. On this account we have brought forward the story, 
in order that (one)® might show, with respect to the herd- 
tending, not only that all contend about it with the person now 
sought for; but that we might more clearly perceive him, whom 
alone it is fitting, according to the pattern of shepherds and 
neat-herds, to have the tending of the human herd, and alone 
worthy to be called by that name. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

+ Guest. But I think, Socrates, that this figure of a divine 
shepherd is still greater than becomes a king; and that the ° 
statesmen now existing here are much more like subjects in 
their nature, and take more nearly a share in discipline and 
nurture. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. But they will, have to be investigated neither more 
nor less, whether they are naturally in this position or in 
that. 

Soc. jun. How not ? : 

Guest. Let us then turn back again. For we said, that® * 
„9—9 Ficinus has, “ Partim minus, partim generosius magisque, et ° 


plus quam tunc erratum,” which is a far more elegant collocation of 
words than tho Greek is at present. 


® J have insorted “one” answering to ric, which has evidently dropt 
out after évdeiZacro: that Would otherwise want its nominative. 
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there was a self-commanding art respecting amimals, which 
took care of them, not privately, but in common; and this art 
we then straightway called the herd-tending art.: Do you 
recollect ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. In this then we erred. For we have not by any 
means laid hold of the statesman, nor given him a name; but 
as regards the appellation, it has lain hid from and escaped us. 

Soc. jun. How so ? 

Guest. To tend the several kinds of herds belongs to all 
ather herdsmen ; but we have not given a fitting name to the 
statesman, it being requisite for him to bear one of those 
common to all. 

Soc. jun. You speak the truth, if indeed there happens to be. 
(a common one). * 

Guest. But how is it not possible to apply the word healing, 
as something common to all, neither tending nor any other 
occupation being stated ? and if %it is lawful for persons giv- 
ing a name (to an art) to wrap it up (in words like) herd-tend- 
ing, or healing in any way, as being applicable generally, (it 
is lawful to wrap up) the word statesman likewise® together 
“with others, especially since reason shows that this should 
. (be done)? 

[18.] Soc. jun. Right. But after this in what manner 
would the division be made ? 

Guest. In the same manner, as we before divided the 
herd-tending art for the walking and wingless* tribes, and for 
the unmixed and hornless, in the very same manner by ‘divid- 
ing the herd-tending, we shall have comprehended both the 
present kingly rule and that in the time of Kronos (Saturn) 
similarly in our discourse. 


%“ Heusde was the first to see that something was wanting after elre 
éréyxavé ye őv. But he did not see that Plato wrote—ye covdy dy, Stal- 
baum vainly, as usual, defends the old reading. | 

8—35 Such seems to be the meaning which Plato wished to convey. 

“But to get at it we must read dAX’ ef for dAX’ }—which Bekker found in 
some MSS. in lieu of dAAn»—and to repeat ¿ñy before cal rdy wodtrucdy, 
—-For when a word is thus repeated, it is generally followed by rai, as I 
have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 156 and 281, and I could now add a 
host of similar passages. 

ee — has “ et volatilium,” which leads, as Stephens remarks, to 
wraqvoic. 


4 
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Soc. jun., It appears so. But I am seeking what (will be) 
after this.®7 

Guest. It is plain that if the word herd-tending had been 
thus spoken, no one would have contended with us that there 
is no idea whatever of attention in it; as it was then justly 
contended, that there is no art amongst us which deserves the 
appellation of tending; and that if there were, it belongs to 
many things prior and preferable to any thing pertaining to 
kings. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But no other art would be willing to say that it is 
more and before kingly rule, as a careful tending of the whole 
` of human fellowship, and of men taken generally.®* 

Soc. jun. You say rightly. 


Guest. But after this, Socrates, do you perceive that an error 


has been made frequently towards the very end ? 
Soc. jun. Of what kind ? 
Guest. In this, that though we have conceived that there 


is a certain rearing art of a biped herd, we ought not any. 


more to have straightway called it, as if entirely complete, the 
art of the king and statesman. 

Soc. jun. ‘Why not? 

Guest. In the first place, as we said, we (ought) to have 
suited the name more to guardianship than to nutriment: and 
in the next place, to make a division in this (guardianship). 
For it will have no small divisions. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind ? 

Guest. In that we can surely place apart the divine 
shepherd, and the human guardian. 

Soc. jun. Right. 


*? Ficinus has merely “ Videtur; sed quid tum ? ” 

#88 Such according to Stalbaum is the version of the Greek, where 
he would adopt mporipa, fuund in Stobæus, ed. Trincavell., in lieu of 
awpqorépa, and support paddAow kai wrporipa by padXdoy raè ric oppo- 
éporépa in Phileb. p. 41, C. But the syntax and the sense appear to me 
equally objectionable. Instead, then, of 20eAnoeey éripa waddoy ral 


wpaorépa I should prefer—éOeAjoeev evvovcripa paddov raì rpgoripa,e 


i. e. “ more kindly disposed and more mild.” Ficinus has—‘ Nulla vero 
ars alia de hoc contendit, quasi sit totius humane communionis curatio 
major mitiorque i al thus omitting entirely the concluding words of 
the speech, either use they were not in. his MS., or because, like 
myself, he could not understand them. 


— 
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Guest. And again it*is necessary to cut into two the dis- 
tributed ®* guardianship. : 

Soc. jun. Into what? 

Guest, Into the violent and the voluntary. 

Soc. jun. What then? 

Guest. By erring before in this more stupidly than was 
fitting, we put down together a king and a tyrant as the same ; 
although they are most dissimilar both in themselves and in 
their form of government respectively. 

Soc. jun. True. ' 

Guest. Now therefore, avain correcting ourselves, let us, 
as I have already said, divide human guardianship into the 
violent and the voluntary. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And calling the guardianship by the violent tyran- 
nic, but the voluntary, *[{and the herd-tending of voluntary 
biped animals, | statesmanship, lct us show, that he who pos- 
sesses this [art and|®! guardianship is truly a king and a 
statesman. 

[19.] Soc. jun. And thus the demonstration, O guest, re- 
— the statesman, is very like to appear to us as being 

erfect. 
£ Guest. This would be well for us, Socrates. But it is 
requisite that this should appear not only to you, but likewise 
to me, in common with you. At present, however, the king 
appears to me not to possess as yet a perfect figure; but just 
as statuaries, who by hastening their work sometimes unsea- 
sonably, do, through introducing more and greater things 
than are fitting, retard it; so have we at present, in order 
that we might show both quickly and splendidly, that we 


8 As azoveunOcioay could hardly stand here by itself, Ficinus has cor- 
rectly supplied ‘‘curationem item humanam in- duo,” which leads at 


once to T7y avny arona ani where avyy is the perpetual abbrevi- 
ation of dvôpwrivyv, as Í have shown in Append, ad Troad. p. 160. This 
introduction of dvOpwaivny is plainly confirmed by what follows just 
after, rv dvOpwrivny tmepedAnreeiy diya dcatpmpeBa. 

%2 All the words between the brackets are evidently an interpola- 
tion ; or else something has been lost after the preceding ray Graiwy, tc 
preserve the balance of the two sentences; which leads to ri)v piv—=răs 
Bralwy, aud rv de ray éixovoiwy. 

* Here again is another interpolation 
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erred in the former part of our digression, through thinking 
that great patterns should be employed in the case of a king, 
have brought in a marvellous mass of a myth, and been com- - 
pelled to use a greater portion of it than was proper. On this 
account, we have made a rather prolix demonstration, and 
have not entirely finished the fable. But our discourse really 
appears somewhat like an animal, to have its outline defined 
sufficiently, but to have not received the distinctness given by 
pigments, and the mixture of colours. But it is more becom- 
ing to exhibit every animal by a description, to such as are 
able to follow the account,” than by painting, and all the 
work of hand; but to other persons through works of the 
hand. 

Soc. jun. This indeed (is said rightly): but show me why 
you say you have not yet spoken sufficiently. 

Guest. It is difficult, O divine youth, to exhibit great 
things sufficiently, without using patterns. For each of us 
appear to know all things as in a night-dream, and again to 
be ignorant of all things according to a day-dream.™ 

Soc. jun. IIow said you this ? 

Guest. We appear in the present case to have mooted very 
absurdly the circumstance relating to the knowledge (which 
is) in us. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. The pattern, O blessed one, has required itself 
again a pattern. 

Soc. jun. What? Tell me, and do not, on my account a 
least, hesitate. i 

[20.] Guest. I must speak, since you aré’ready to follow. 
For we know, that children know their letters. 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. That they understand sufficiently each of the 
letters in the shortest and easiest syllables, and are able to 
speak the truth concerning them. l l 


* I have translated this passage as if xai (or rather ye) Ady were 
inserted between duvapévorg and ExecOat. For Mé¥et cai Ady could not 
be thus united, nor could ézrozévorg here dispense with its case. , 

* On the difference between dvap, “a night-dream,” and Uap, “a 
day-dream,” applied respectively to the things of fancy and fact, see 
Blomfield on Prom. 495. 
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Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But, being on the ‘other hand doubtful about thos 
in other syllables, they say what is false in idea and word. 

Soe. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Is it not then the easiest and the best thing to leac 
them thus to what is not yet known ? 

Soc. jun. How ? 

Guest. By first leading them back to those things, in which 
they had correct ideas respecting those very same matters; 
and after leading them, to place before them things not yet 
known; and by comparing them together, to show that there 
is the same likeness™ and nature in both the combinations, till 
the things conceived, having been compared with all the 
unknown, are shown correctly; and, after being shown and 
becoming thus patterns, cause each one of all the letters in 
all the syllables to be called one different, and cnother the 
same, as being always under the. same circumstances, differ- 
ent and the same (respectively). 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. This then we sufficiently comprehend, that the pro- 
duction of a pattern then takes placc, when that, which is the 
same, is, in the case of another thing placed apart, rightly con- 
ceived by opinion, and being brought together to it, produces 

- one true opinion respecting either, as it did about both. 

Soc. jun. It appears so. 

Guest. Shall we then wonder, if our soul, suffering naturally 
the same thing respecting the elements of all things, does at 
one time stand firm in certain points under the influence of 
truth respecting each individual thing, and at another time 
fluctuates in other points respecting all things ? and that when, 
(as regards) some (elements) of comminglings, it thinks 
rightly, it should somehow or another again be ignorant of 
these very same things, when they are transferred to long and 
difficult syllable-like unions of things ? 8 

™ In lieu of ry abriy dpodrnra ral pba, where there is a com- 
bination of words at variance with common sense, “Plato wrote, I suspect, 


— Ñ raì dpowordrny gto, i. e. “a nature the same or very 

similar 

+ ® Such is the literal version of the Greek ; out of which the reader is left 
to make what sense he can. There is evidently something wanting in the 
first clause to preserve the balance of the sentence in the second. 
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Soc. jun. „There is nothing wonderful in this. 

Guest. But% how, my friend, can any one, beginning from 
false opinion, arrive at even a small portion of truth, and thus 
acquire wisdom ? l 

Soc. jun. Nearly not at all. 

Guest. If then these things are naturally in this wsy, you 
and I shall not in any respect overdo it, if, by first endeavour- 
ing to perceive the nature of the whole pattern in some other 
small and partial one, and after this,” by transferring to the 
nature of a king, which is the greatest of all patterns, the 
same species, from lesser things from some quarter, we shall 
be about to endeavour again, through a pattern, to know by 
art the care of state affairs,’ so that there may be a day-dream 
instead of a night one. 

Soc. jun. Perfectly right. 

Guest. Again then let us take up the preceding reasoning, 
that since ten thousand persons contend with the kingly genus, 
respecting the guardianship of a state, it is requisite to separ- 
ate all thesc, and to leave it by itself. And for this purpose 
we said we have need of some pattern. 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

[21 4 Guest. By producing then what pattern, which em- 
braces an occupation similar to statesmanship, “and is the 
smallest possible, could once sufficiently find the thing sought 
for? Are you, Socrates, willing, by Zeus, unless we have 
something else at hand, for us to choose at least the weaving 


% Instead of ric ydp Stalbaum suggests ric dp. Read rõç 0’ dp’— 

® Here again a literal English version of Stalbaum’s Latin translation 
proves, if any thing can, the mass of nonsense to be founda in the Greek ; 
which I can neither construe nor correct, except by demr Tp de 
ravra éddvrec abrd rò roù Baoiiwe, piyiorov by, expa, dia mapa- 
Selyparoc, rabroyv clog ar’ tharrévwy ġépovróç wober, Ertyeipwper Try 
roy rara nóv, Geparreiay riyvy yuwpiZey, iva rap avr’ dveiparog ġpiv 
vivvnrai, i. e. “ and after thfs taking the form itself of the king, as being 
the greatest, we should cndeavour by a pattern, that brings from some 
— the same form from lesser things, to discover by art the care of the 
things that relate to a state, so that there may be a day-dream (of fact) 


instead of a night-one (of fiction).” ‘To the change of pédXovreg into. 


éXédvrec, I was led by finding in one MS. péAovrec. 

s88 Instead of rijv abri)y woXtrikny mpaypdreay, which is here mani- 
featly absurd, Ast correctly suggested—oderixy, which even Stalbaum is 
disposed to adopt. But even thus the passage is not correct. For Plato 
wrote opexpéraroy piv, Exov 62, as found in the MS. of Ficinus; who 
translates ‘‘exemplum exiguum quidem et—continens.”’ 
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art? and this too not the whole, if it seems good; for, per- 
haps, the art relating to weaving of wool will suffice. For it 
‘may happen, that even this portion being chosen will witness 
to what we want (to show). 

Soc. jun. For why should it not ? 

_ Guest. Why then have we not, as we did before, after cut- 
ting the parts, each of them separate, done the very same 
thing now in the case of the weaving art? and why, after ` 
passing over all things to the best of our power in the ‘short- 
èst manner possible, have we not: come to what is ‘useful at 
present ? 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. I will make the digression itself an answer. 

Soc. jun. You speak most excellently. 

Guest. Of all the things which we fabricate and possess, 
some are for the sake of our doing something, and others are 
defences against our not suffering. And of these defences some 
are medicinal, both divine and human; others are protective. 
And of the protective, some are warlike implements, others 
(peaceful) defences. And of the (peaceful) defences, some 
are veils, others are to ward off heat and cold. And of those 
that ward off, some cover at a distance, others near. And of 
the near, some are extended under, others around. And of — 
those extended around, some are cut as a whole piece, others 
put together. And of those put together, some are perfor . 
ated, others are bound together, not perforated. And of those 
that are not perforated, some are composed of the fibres of the 
plants of the earth, others are hairy. And of the hairy, some 
are conglutinated by water and earth, others are connected 
themselves with themselves. Now to these defences and cover-. 
ings, which are wrought from the things bound together, them- 
selves with themselves, we give the name of dress. And let 
us call the’ art, which is especially ‘tonversant with dresses, 
dress-making, from the thing itself; in the same manner as we 
called above the art respecting a state, statesmanship. And 
let us say too, that the weaving art, sò far as it weaves for 
the most part garments, differs in nothing but the name from 
the dress-making art; just as (we said) there, that the king-art 
(differed only nominally) from statesmanship. 

Soe. jun. Most correctly. 

Guest. After this let us reason (thus), that some one. may 
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perhaps think that the weaving art relating to dresses has been 
thus defined sufficiently, he being unable to perceive that it 
is not yet distinguished from its proximate co-operators, but 
is separated from many other things of a kindred nature. 

[22.] Soc. jun. Tell me what things of a kindred nature. 

Guest. You have not followed what has been saids as it 
seems.°? It appears, therefore, that we must return from 
the end to the beginning. For, if you understand affinity, 
we have now separated this from that, by separating the com- 
position of coverings into things put under, and around. 

Soc. jun. I understand you. 

Guest. We have likewise separated every kind of manufac- 
ture from flax and hemp, and all such things as we just now 
described in the list of the fibres of plants. We also defined the 
art of making a felt-like substance, and the putting together 
by means of perforation and sewing, which for the most part- 
pertains to the cobler’s art. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. We have also separated the care !% bestowed on the 
cobler’s art relating to coverings cut in the whole piece, and 
of such as are employed in building, and in the whole of the 
carpenter’s art, and in all others that are employed in stop- 
ping the flowing of water, and such arts too of (peaceful) 
defences as furnish works to be an impediment to thieving 
and to acts of violence, and which are employed about the 
production of obstacles and the fixing of doors, and are dis- 
tributed as parts of the bolt-making art. We have likewise 
divided the armour-making art, which is a section of the great 
and varied power of defence-making. We also defined, in 
the very beginning, the whole art of quackery, which is con- 
versant with medicines; and we left, so that we might seem 
{to be),! the very art defensive against storms, of which we 


% Instead of we gaiver, one would prefer, as Taylor translated, ac 
¢gaiverat. But sce Sophist, § 21, rpocepsic, we paiver. 

1% The word Qepazeiay is properly omitted here by Ficinus. I sus- 
pect it ought to be inserted a little below after payevrexny, for it iss 
applied to the art of medical quacks. 

1 Of this nonsense Stalbaum hus taken not the least notice. After 
AeXolwapey, correct Greek would require ac dé£acuev without ay. Fici- 
nus has, “ artem-—que visa est illa esse, quam querimus,”’ as if his MS. 
read, 9) Eokev elvat aùr) ù) SnrOcioa. Plato wrote, I suspect, we deik- 
aipev ad e}—for he goes on to show ri weaving art. 

Q 
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are in search, and which produces woollen vestments, and is 
called the art of weaving. : 
. Soc, jun. It seems so. , 

Guest. But this matter, O boy, has not been perfectly 
detailed. For he, who first engaged in the making of 
garments, appeared to act in a manner directly contrary to 
weaving. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. For the work of weaving is a certain knitfing to- 
gether. 

Soc. jun. It is. 

Guest. But the work (of the garment-maker) consists in 
loosening things put together, and felted together. 

Soc. jun. What kind of work is this ? 

Guest. The work of the art of the wool-carder. Or shall 
We dare to call the art of wool-carding the weaving art, and 
a wool-carder a weaver ? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

` Guest. But if any one should call the art of making the 
warp and woof the weaving art, would he not assert a para- - 
dox, and give it a false name ? 

Soc. jun. How not? . : 

Guest. But whether shall we say that the whole of the fuller’s 
and the mender’s art contribute nothing to the attention to and 
care of garments? Or shall we call all these weaving arts? 

Soc. jun. By no means. 

Guest. But all these contend with the power of the weaving 
art, respecting the care and the production of garments; at- 
tributing, indeed, to it the greatest part, but likewise assign- 
ing to themselves great’ portions of the same art. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Besides these, it further appears requisite, that the 
handicraft arta, relating to the instruments through which the 
works of the weaver are performed, should lay claim to be 
co-causes of all weaving. 

. jun. Most right. 

Guest. Whether then will our discourse about the weaving 
art, a part of which we have chosen, be sufficiently defined, if 
‘we lay it down that it is the most beautiful and the greatest 
of all the arts, which are employed about woollen garments ? 
Or shall we thus, indeed, speak something of the truth, but 
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yet néither tlearly nor perfectly, till we have separated all - 
these arts from it ? , 

Soc. jun. Correctly. 

raat Guest. Must we not then after this so act, that, what 
we say, may proceed in an orderly series ? 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. In the first place then let us consider two arts, which 
exist about all things. 

Soc. jun. What are they ? 

Guest. Onc is the co-cause of generation, and the other is 
the cause itself. 
` Soc. jun. How? 

Guest. Such arts, as do not fabricate the thing itself, but 
prepare instruments for the fabricating (arts), without the pre- 
sence of which the proposed work could not be effected *by 
each of the arts,? these are co-causes: but those, which fabri- 
cate the thing itself, are causes.’ 

“gun. This is reasonable. 

Guest. In the next place, those arts which produce the dis- 
taff, and the shuttle, and such other instruments as contribute 
to the making of garments, all these are co-causes:‘ but 
those which pay attention to and fabricate garments, causes. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Guest. But of causes, it is reasonable to comprehend that 
portion of it® especially, which pertains to washing and mend- 
ing, and all the caring about these, since the adorning art is 
abundant, and to denominate the whole the fuller’s art. 

Soc. jun. It will so. : 
` Guest. Moreover, the carding and spinning, and all that re- 
lates to the making of the garment, of which we are detailing 
the parts, is one art, called by all persons the wool-working. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 


32 These words are omitted by Ficinus. They are evidently unne- 


3 Hertelius, quoted by®Stalbaum, would insert cade, which he got 
from the version of Ficinus, “ ut ita dixerim, nominamus—causas appella- 
mus,” Stalbaum says that by a kind of zeugma we are to understand 
Geaowpe8a, especially as Stobæus, who quotes this passage in Ecl, Eth. 
p. 380, does not acknowledge any verb here. 

4 Here, too, Ficinus has “ concausas nuncupemus.” 

‘§ I confess I do not understand the words—rotyrav0a abric pópiov, 
nor could Ficinus, who has omitted them. 
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Guest. Of the wool-working there are two sections, and 
each of these are together naturally parts of two arts. 

Soc. jun. How ! > 

Guest. The carding, and the half of that which uses the 
shuttle, and separates from ‘each other whatever are placed 
together, all this in short is a part of the wool-working art; 


and ‘there were two great parts as regards the whole, one com- 


mingling, and the other separating. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. Of the separating then, both the carding and all those 
just now mentioned are a part. For that, which in the case of 
the wool and thread is the separating art, takes place, after one 
manner with the shuttle, and after another with the hands, has 
the names which we have just now mentioned. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Again, let us take a part of the commingling, and of 
the wool-working contained in it; but let us pass by all that 
was there relating to the separating, and let us bisect the 
wool-working (art) together into the commmangling and se- 
parating section. 

Soc. jun. Let it be so divided. 

Guest. We must then, Socrates, divide the commingling, 
and at the same time the wool-working, if we are about 
to comprehend sufficiently the proposed weaving art. 

Soc. jun. It will be requisite. 

Guest. It willindeed ; and let us say, that one part of it is 
twisting, and the other complicating. 

Soc. jun. Oo I then understand you? For you appear to 
me to say that the working of the thread is twisting. 

Guest. Not the working of this only, but likewise of the 
woof. Or shall we find any production of it which is not 
twisting ? 

Soc. gun. By no means. 

Guest. Define also each of these : for perhaps the definition 
will be suitable. 

Soc. jun. In what way ? 

Guest. In this. We say that of the operations of wool- 


AsIam nota learned weaver, and do not know the words in English 
corresponding to the Greek, I must refer the reader, who wishes for the full- 
est information, to Salmasius Exercitat. Plinian. p. 277, and Schneider 
on Scriptores de Re Rustic. T. iv. p. 364, quoted by Stalbaum, 
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carding, that which has been drawn out into length and pos- 
sesses breadth, is a certain filament. 

‘Soc. jun. We do. 

Guest. And of this, when it is turned by the spindle, and 
becomes a solid thread, do thou call a stamen; but the art, 
which regulates it, let us say that this is stamen-weaving. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But such fabrics as receive a loose twisting, and, by 
the infolding of the stamen through the dragging of the knap- 
- ping process, acquire a moderate softness, of these we call 
what is spun the woof, but the art itself which presides ‘over 
these, woof-spinning. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Guest. And now that part of the weaving art, which we 
have brought forward, is obvious to every one. For, with 
respect to a part of the commingling art in wool-working, 
when it accomplishes that, which is woven by a straight- 
knitting together of the woof and the thread, then the whole 
of the thing woven we call a woollen garment, but the art 
(presiding) over it, weaving. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

[24.] Guest. Be it so. But why then did we not immedi- 
ately answer, that the weaving (art) is that which infolds the 
woof and the thread, instead of proceeding in a round-about 
way, and defining many things in vain ? 

Soc. jun. It does not appear to me, O guest, that of what 
has been said a single thing has been said in vain. 

Guest. This is not at all wonderful. But perhaps, O` 
blessed youth, it will appear so. But against such a disorder, 
should it hereafter by chance’ come upon you—* for nothing 

is wonderful®—hear a certain discourse, proper to be spoken 
about all such things ag these. 

Soc. yun. Only relate it. 

Guest. Let us then in the first place look into the whole of 
excess and deficienqy, in order that we may praise and blame 


? Here, as in § 8, n. 32, Stalbaum translates woAAdee “ by chance.” 
This senso was first pointed out by Abresch in Dilucid. Thucyd. on § 13, 
and has been adopted by the generality of modern scholars. 
= *—* This clause seems to be an explanation of the words rd véoqpa 

TOLOUTOY. 
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' according to reason whatever is said on each eccasion ı 
greater length, or the contrary, than is becoming in dispute 
tions of this kind. . 

Soc. jun. It will be proper so to do. 

Guest. Our discourse taking place on these points, woul 
I think, take place rightly. 

Soc. jun. About what things ? 

Guest. About length and shortness, and the whole of ex 
cess and deficiency. For the art of measuring is conversan 
with all these. 

Soc. jun. It is. | 

Guest. Let us divide it then into two parts. For it i 
necessary for that, to which we are hastening. 

Soc. jun. Inform me how this division (is to be made). 

Guest. Thus. One part according to the ideas relating in 
common to great and little, but the other part according t 
the necessary existence of production. 

Soc. gun. How say you? 

Guest. Does it not appear to you to be according to nature 
that we ought to speak of the greater as being greater thar 
nothing else but the lesser? and on the other hand of the 
lesser, as being lesser than the greater, but nothing else? 

Soc. jun. To me it does. 

Guest. But what, must we not say that, what surpasges 
the nature of moderation, and is surpassed by it, whether in 
words or actions, is, when produced in reality, that by which 
the good and bad of us differ the most from each other ? 

Soc. jun. It appears so. 

Guest. These twofold existences then and judgments re- 
specting the great and the small we must lay down ; but not, 
as we just now said, with reference to each other only; but, 
as is just now said, we must speak of one as being referable? 
to each other, but of the other (as referable) to moderation. 
Are we however willing to learn on what account this is 
requisite ? 

Soc. jun. How not? | 

Guest. If any one admits the nature of the greater (to 

‘© After defy Heindorf wished to insert efya:; and so does Stalbaum 


Schleiermacher conceived the passage to be imperfect. Hence it is 
evident he did not see what Plato meant to say ; -nor do I. 
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be referable)? to nothing but the lesser, it will not be (refer- 
able) to moderation. Will it? 

Soc. jun. (It will be) thus. . 

Guest. Shall we not then destroy the arts themselves, and 
all their works, according to this reasoning? And shall we 
not cause to disappear entirely the statesman’s sciencé, which 
we are now investigating, and that which is called the weav- 


ing art? For all such things as these guard against that, | 


which is more or less than moderation, not as if it had no : 


existence, but as a thing of a difficult nature in practice; and 
after this manner preserving moderation, they effect every 
thing beautiful and good. 

@ Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. If then we cause to disappear the statesman’s sci- 
ence, will not our subsequent search of king-science be with- 
out a road? 

Soc. jun. Very much so. 

Guest. Whether then, as in the Sophist, we compelled non- 
entity to exist,!! after the discourse about it had fled from us 
in that direction, so now we shall compel the more and the 
less to become measured, not only with reference to each other, 
but likewise to the production of moderation? For no one 
can become indisputably a statesman, or be any person else, 
possessing a knowledge relating to actions, if this be not ac- 
knowledged. 


Soc. jun. We ought then to do this even now as. much as 


possible. 


[25.] Guest. This, Socrates, is a still greater work than 


that; although we remember how great was its prolixity. 
But it is very just to put hypothetically something of this 
kind respecting them. 

Soe. yun. Of what kind ? 

Guest. That there will be a need of what has ‘been just 
stated, for the demonstration of what is accurate respecting 
it.'3 But as regargis the present question, this reasoning is 

5 ® 


10 For the sake of perspicuity, Plato must, I think, have written, ¿ácsi 
ric gbow eivai 

11 See Sophist, p. 240, C. § 53. 

33 Ficinus has, “ad sinceri ipsius absolutique ostensionem,” which 
leads to ry wepi abrov rov arpıßoŭç éwideEcy, instead of rv wepi aùrò 


raxpBic éxideakiy. From the two we may elicit what Plato wrote, r7jy, ` 
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shown, well and sufficiently, it appears to me, to assist us in 
a conspicuous manner, so that!® we must think all arts are to 
be measured according to something more and at the same 
time less, not only with reference to one another, but to the 
production likewise of moderation. For when this exists, 
they exist also; and when they exist, this exists also; but 
when either of these does not exist, neither of those will 
exist. 

Soc. jun. This indeed is right. But what is there after this? 

Guest. It is evident that we should divide the art of mea- 
suring, as has been said, into two parts; placing as one of 
its parts all those arts, which measure number, and length, 
and depth, and breadth, and thickness, with reference to the 
contrary; but placing as its other part, such arts as regard 
the moderate and the becoming, the seasonable and the fit, 
and all such as are separated from the oxtremes towards the 
middle (point). 

Soc. jun. Each of these sections is great, and they differ 
much from each other. 

Guest. That, Socrates, which many clever men, who think 
they are saying something wise, sometimes assert, when they 
say that the art of measuring is conversant with all generated 


- natures, that very thing happens to be now asserted by us. 


For all things of art do after a certain manner partake of 
measure; but, in consequence of not being accustomed to divide 
according to species, these men immediately bring together 
to the same point things widely differing from each other, and 
consider them gs similar; and, on the other hand, they do the 
very contrary to this, by not dividing according to their parts 
things that are different; although it is requisite that when 
any one first perceives the communion of many things, he 
should not desist till he perceives all the differences in it, 
which are placed in species; and again, when the all-various 
dissimilitudes in multitudes are perceived, he should not be 
able, through a feeling of disgust, to desjst *(from this un- 


wepi aùrò roù drpißoŭç éwideaky, “ the demonstration of accuracy re- 


— 


specting it.” 
Pis By taking doxet poi parenthetically, and reading wer’ for we, and 
uniting elva: to yynréoyv, we can not only perceive what Plato wrote, bu 
get rid of Stalbaum’s lengthy and unsatisfactory annotation. , 
— Ficinus has alone “ab hac aspectus molestia,” —required by 
sense. 
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pleasant View),* till, having enclosed all such things as are 
allied in one similitude, he invests them with the existence of 
a certain genus. And thus much may suffice respecting these 
particulars, arid concerning defect and excess. Let us only 
carefully observe, that two genera of the measuring art re- 
specting these have been found out, and let us remeihber what 
we say they are. i 
` [26.] Soc. jun. We will remember. 

Guest. After this discussion, let us assume another re- 
specting the objects of our search, and the whole mental ex- 
ercise in discourses of this kind. 

Soc. jun. What is it? 

Guest. If any one should ask us respecting the assembling 
together !*4 of those that learn their letters, when one is asked 
of what letters does any word (consist), shall we say that the 
inquiry is then made for the sake of the one word proposed, 
rather than that of the party becoming more skilful as a gram- 
marian, with respect to every thing placed before him. 

Soc. jun. Evidently as regards every thing (of grammar). 

Guest. Has the inquiry respecting a statesman been pro- 
posed by us more forthe sake of the statesman himself, than for 
ourselves to become more skilful dialecticians on every point ? 

Soc. jun. This too is evident, that (it is for ourselves to 
become such) on every point. 

Guest. No one indeed endued with intellect would be will- 
ing to hunt out the rationale of the art of weaving, for its own 
sake alone. But I think it has lain hid from most men, that 
to some things, which are naturally easy teelearn, there are 
certain similitudes to be perceived by the senses, which it is 
not difficult to make manifest, when any one wishes to point 
them out to some one inquiring a reason respecting a thing, 
not with trouble, bus easily without a (long) speech.'5 But of 


4 I confess myself unable to understand cvvovciay. Ficinus has “ de 
puerorum—exercitajione.”” Perhaps Plato wrote odvecry, “the intelli- 

nce.” 
ee Such is the literal English version of the Latin one, given by . 
Heusde in Init. Philosoph. Platon. vol. ii. P. 2, p. 119, which Stalbanum’ ` 
has thought proper to praise, without being able to understand it; for 
most assuredly u) — xpayudrwy could never mean “non egre et cum 
molestia.” Equally unintelligible, to myself at least, is the representa- 
tion of Ficinus, “ non cum ipsis rebus, sed seorsum ratione facile demon- 
strare”” Had Plato written ys) perà rapaypdrwy, there would have 
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things the greatest and the most honoured, there ig not any 
image made clear for men, by which being shown, he who 
wishes to fill the soul of the inquirer, will fill it sufficiently by 
suiting it to one of the senses. Hence it is requisite to 
practice oneself in being able to give and receive a reason for 
every thing. For incorporcal natures, being the most beauti- 
ful and the greatest, are exhibited by reason alone, and by 
nothing else; and it is for this that all has been said now. 
But the consideration of every particular occurs more easily 
in small things than in great. 

Soc. jun. You speak most beautifully. 

-Guest. Let us then remember that all these things have 
been said by us on this account. 

Soc. jun. On what ? i . 

Guest. Not the least on account of the disgust, which we 
have felt disgustingly !6through the prolix discourse about 
the weaving art, and about the revolution of the universe, and 
that of the sophist about the existence of a non-entity, con- 
ceiving it to have a rather (considerable) length. And on all 
these accounts we reproached ourselves, fearing lest we should 
speak superfluously in conjunction with prolixity.!© That we 
may not then suffer any thing of this kind again, think that on 
account of all these things our former remarks have been made. 

Soc. jun. Be it so. Only say what is in order." 

Guest. I say then, it is requisite that both you and I 
should be mindful of what we have now said, Sand to give on 
each occasion blame and praise of brevity as well as prolixity '* 
been less perhaps tævbject to, as being opposed to pgdiwe. But even thus 
the whole passage still fails to present a perspicuous sense. 

w—lé To avoid the insufferable tautology in rije ducxepeiag fv— 
dwedeEdpeOa Övoxepõç, Heindorf and Schleiermacher proposed to place 
iv after bdayrixny. They should have suggested cAXooxepwic, explained by 
Suidas dA\oredwe, or have omitted dvoyepwe, with Ficinus. Unless it be 
said that d\ocxepwic ought to be inserted between mepispya and Aéyorper, 
in lieu of rai paxpd, which are plainly superfluous after wreplepya; but if 
altered into ĝ xai paspa, they might be placed after mAéov, a little before. 
At least by such changes we can get rid of all that is‘objectionable in the 
resént state of the Greek text. 
17 Ficinus has “ Dic age que restant,” as if he had found in his MS. 
voy roAowey. 
1818 Tn the place of this mass of nonsense, Ficinus has what is at least 
intelligible in part—“‘ ita ut non invicem prolixitates dijudicemus, sed 
um facultatis dimetiendi partem, quam supra diximus ad decori 
normam esse referendam.’’ From whence it is evident that he did not 
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respecting what we may happen to be speaking, not judging 
of pròlixities with reference to each other, but according to 
that part of the measuring art, which we then said we ought 
to remember relating to the becoming.'® 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. But yet all things are not (to be referred) to this. 
19 For we shall not be in need of prolixity, which, as regards 
‘pleasure, is not all fitting, unless as something of no import- 
ance:!° on the other hand, as regards the search of what has 
been proposed, in order that we may find it most easily, and 
quickly, reason bids us regard it as a secondary, not primary ob- 
ject; but to honour the most and in the first place, the method of 
being able” to divide according to species; and to pay a serious 
regard to a discourse, if when spoken at great length it renders 
the hearer more inventive; and not to take it ill; and in like 
manner, if it be shorter. And still, in addition to this, (reason 
says)?! that he who blames long discourses in meetings such as 
these, and who does not admit round-about periods, must not 
dismiss them altogether, rapidly, and immediately, by abusing 
merely what has been spoken at great length, but he must 
show moréover that he “thinks that (words) being shorter? 
would render persons coming together more fitted for dialectics, 
and more able to discover the demonstration by reason of exist- 
ing things; but of the praise and blame of others relating to 
any other subjects we need take no thought, nor appear to 
hear at all such words as these. [27.] But of this there is 
enough, if so it seems likewise to, you. Let us then again re- 
turn to the statesman, introducing the pattern of the above- 
mentioned weaving art. 


find in his MS. pepvioðĝa:: in lieu of which Schleiermacher would read 
@ rore Epapey Oety perpeioOar mpdc rò mpéroy, in allusion to what is 
stated in § 25, perpoŭoe—rpòc rd rpéwor. 

19—19 I confess I do uot perceive what Plato is aiming at. 

2 Here again I am in the dark. Icnuld have understood “ the method 
ofa person able to divide genera according to species” in Greek,—rov car’ 
eldn duvaroũ yivn dcacpeiy. 

. ꝛi Stalbaum says that the ellipse, “ reason says,” is to be supplied from 
the expression ‘used a little before, ò Adyog wapayys\Aa. He got the - 
idea from Ficinus’ version, ‘‘ cumque jubet.” , 

2—2 Ficinus has “immo potius ostendere disputationem breviorem,’ 
which shows that ofeo@ac was certainly omitted in his MS., and #¢ 
Bpaxúrepa dv rà Xeyépeva probably found there instead of—åv yevópeva : 
for yevéueva and Asyoueva are constantly confounded in MSS. 
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Soc. jun. You speak well; and let us do as you gay. 

Guest. Has not then the king been separated from the 
majority (of arts), as are fellow-tending, or rather from all 
that relate to herds ? But the remaining, we say, (are those) 
that (belong to) the co-causes, and causes relating to the state 
itself, which we must separate from each other. 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. You know then that it is difficult to bisect these ; 
and the reason will, I think, as we advance, be not the less 
apparent. 

Soc. jun. It will be then meet to do so. 

Guest. Let us then separate them like a victim piecemeal ; 
since we cannot do so by a bisection: for it is always requisite 
to cut into the nearest number possible. 

Soc. jun. How then shall we do so at present ? 

Guest. Just as before; for we laid down as co-causes what- 
ever (arts) furnished instruments for weaving. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. The same thing therefore we must do now, and still 
more than then. For such arts as fabricate, with regard to a 
state instrument, either small or large, we must lay down all 
of them as co-causes; since without these a state could not 

, exist, nor yet statesmanship. But on the other hand we will 
not lay down any one of these as the work” of kingship. 

Soc. gun. We will not. 

Guest. And yet we are attempting to do a difficult thing, in 
separating this genus from the rest. *For if it appears that 
he, who says that whatever exists is an instrument of some 
one thing, says“what is credible, * still on the other hand let 
us say that there is this thing different from the possessions 
in a state. 

Soc. jun. What thing ? 


* Instead of gpyoy the train of ideas seems to lead to dpyavoy. 

% I have translated, as if the Greek were & ri—doxeit rev’ elonetvat, 
inajead of 8rt—doxety elpnxévat. For whatever Stalbaum may assert to , 
the con , elxéyra must have either the positive article before it, or 
the indefinite pronoun after it. To meet the difficulty in the syntax, 

Stephens suggested Zore for Srt. Ast would insert dei before doxeiy, but 
um, dvdyen after xBavdy. 

If I have restored correctly the preceding sentence, we, must read 
here Smeg elva: for Suwe dd, or else omit 2 entirely. 
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Guest. Asꝰ it is not having this very power. 21 For that 
thing is not put together like an instrument, as a cause of pro- 
duction, but for the safety of that which is fabricated.?’ 

Soc. jun. What kind of thing ? 

Guest. That thing, which being worked up from materials 
dry and moist, and exposed to fire, and without fire,” is a 
species of varied kind, which we call by one appellation, a 
vessel; and though it is a numerous™ species, it does not I 
think belong™ at all to the science we are seeking. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Of these possessions, there is another and third 
species very numerous to be looked into, being on land and 
in the water, and much-wandering and not-wandering, and 
honourable and dishonourable; but possessing one name, be- 
cause the whole of it exists for the sake of a certain sitting, 
as becoming always a seat for something. 

Soc. jun.. What kind of thing is it ? 

Guest. We call it a vehicle, a thing not at all the work 
of the statesman’s science, but rather more of the carpenter, 
potter, and brass-founder. 

[28.] Soc. jun. I understand. : 

Guest. What of the fourth (species)? Must we speak of 
one different from these, in which the most of the things for- 
merly mentioned are contained; every kind of dress, the greater 
part of arms, and all walls, such as are thrown round, of 
earth or stone, and ten thousand other things. And since all 
these are constructed for the sake of a protection, the whole 
may most justly be called a defence; and may, for the most © 
part, be considered much more the work of the architect, and 
more rightly?! of the weaver, than of the statesman. 


38 Instead of we the train of ideas leads to “O y’, “ Which is—” For 
there is evidently required an answer to the preceding question. ; 

232 Here again I scafcely perceive what Plato means to'say. 

333 The words cai ¿urúpoiç raè imópoiç are omitted by the three 
MSS. of the same family, considered by Stalbaum as tho best; who, after 
describing the p as wretchedly corrupt, attempts to amend it by 
reading mavročaròy eidoc ipyacbiy ipyadtior Kai ayyeiov, ò ò) pg wAsfoe 
alae ttl aes 

29 ‘What can be the meaning of ovyvéy here, without a more specific » 
enumeration ? 

æ% If the spécies did not bear upon the searched for science, what could 
have led Plato to allude to it ? 

3! Stalbaum, who seems quite enamoured of the intolerable tautology 
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Soc. jun. Entirely so. a 

Guest... Are we willing to rank in the fifth place the arts of 
adorning and painting, and such as making use of it (painting) 
and music, finish as imitations, fabricated for our pleasure, ' 
and whith may be justly comprebended in one name? 

Soc. jun. In what name? 

Guest. They may be surely denominated amusement. 

Soc. jun. How not? l 

Guest. This one name then will suit, when pronounced, 
with all these: for not one of these things is done through 
seriousness, but all for the sake of amusement. 

Soc. jun. This too I nearly understand. 

Guest. But that, which prepares for all these materials 
bodies, out of which and in which, whatever arts have now 
been mentioned, manufacture (something),?? shall we not place 
as a sixth all-various species, the offspring of many other arts. 

Soc. jun. Of what (art) are you speaking? 

Guest. ® That (which furnishes) gold and silver, and other 
substances found as mctals, and whatever the art of felling 
trees, and the whole of the clipping art, furnishes to the car- 
penter, and the knitting art, and still further that which barks 
trees, and takes off the skins of living animals, [the currier’s 
_ art, | and all such (arts) as are conversant with things of 
this kind, and such as working on corks, and papyrus-reeds, 
and withies, furnish the means of manufacturing from genera, 
not put together, species that are put together. The whole of 
this let us call the first-born possession of man, without any 
putting together, and by no means the work of the science of 
kingship. ‘ 

Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. The possession of nutriment, and of such things as 
when mingled with the body possess a certain power, by their 


in wodAg padXoy and dp0drepoy, was not aware that Ficinus has properly 
omitted 6p0érepo», which is evidently a gl. of woAA@ padAovr. 

# To preserve the syntax, we must insert re after Onpeovpyovet. 

«3 The whole of this passage was found in a better state in the MS. 
used by Ficinus, than in any other collated subsequently ; as is evident 
from his version: “ Eam, que aurum et argentum ceteraque metalla, 
terre eruta visccribus, preparat; item, que silvas incidit, que tondet, 
que ex his construit aliquid, que plicat atque contexit, seu que cortices 
arborum, sive quæ animalium pelles circumcidit et polit.” . 

* Stalbaum considers oxuvroroptx? as an interpolation. 


j 
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parts, to be subservient to the parts of the body, we must 
rank in the seventh place, by calling it altogether our nurse, 
unless we have some other better name to give. However, 
we will place the whole of this under agriculture, hunting, 
exercise, medicine, and cooking, and attribute it to these arts 
more properly than to the science of the statesman. 

[29.] Soe. jun: How not? 

Guest. Nearly then all, whatsoever is connected with posses- 
sion, with the exception of tame animals, has I think been men- 
tioned in these seven genera. But consider. For it was most 
just that the species (called) first-born should be placed first ; 
and after this, instrument, vessel, vehicle, protection, amuse- 
ment, and cattle. But if any thing of no great consequence 
has escaped us, which it is possible to suit only (with diffi- 
culty)** to some one of these, we omit it; such as the idea of 
coin, of seals, and of every thing bearing a mark. For these 
things have not in themselves a genus much in common; but 
some will agree as regards ornament, others as regards instru- 
ments, drawn (into the discussion) indeed with violence, but 
nevertheless completely. But the tending of herds, as pre- 
viously divided, will appear to have comprehended the whole 
possession of tame animals with the exception of slaves. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. ‘The genus of slaves and of all servants remains ; 
amongst whom I conjecture will become apparent those, who 
engaged in the very thing woven,*’ contend with the king in 
the same manner as those above, that are engaged in knitting, 
and in wool-combing, and in such other arts as we,then men- 
tioned, did with the weavers. But all the rest, spoken of as 
co-causes, have, together with the works just now mentioned, 


3 So Taylor translates Opéuga, which is literally “a nursling.” Stal- 
Daum says the word is here kan actively, as yévynpwa is in"the Sophist, 
p- 266, D. § 112. But nouns derived from the perfect passive of a verb, 
could never have an active meaning. Schleiermacher wished to read 
rpodmy for Opéppa, and Ast@perrixcy. They ought rather to have altered 
rpopòy just before into Opéppa. 

=% So Stalbaum, by reading uóyıç for péya, which is omitted not only 
in his three best MSS., but by Ficinus likewise. i 

3 This, says Ast, is to be explaincd by what the author states subse- 
quently in p. 308, D., § 46, where the science of the king is compared 
with that of the weaver. ; 

VOL. III. i R 
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been done away with, and separated from the „action of the 
king and statesman. l 

Soc. jun. So they seem. 

Guest. Come then, let us approach nearer, and consider 
the rest, that we may perceive them more firmly. 

Soc. jun. It is requisite (to do so). 

Guest. We shall find then that the greatest servants, so 
far as we can see from those here, are in a pursuit, and 
under circumstances the very contrary to what we have 
suspected. 

Soc. jun. Who are they? 

Guest. They who are purchased, and in this manner be- 
come a property ; whom, beyond all controversy, we may call 
slaves and laying the least claim to the kingly science. 

Soc, jun. How not? 

Guest. But what shall we say of those free-born persons, who 
willingly put themselves to ministering to the parties®® men- 
tioned just now, and by conveying the produce of agriculture, 
and of other arts, to cach other, and “° by equalizing the pos- 
session and value of articles,“ do some at (home) markets, and 
others by going from state to state, by sca and land exchange 
coin against other things, or itself against itself, (whom we 
have called money-changers, ship-owners,-and hucksters, ) will 
these contend for any part of the statesman’s science? . 

Soc. jun. Perhaps some of the foreign merchants will. 

Guest. And yet we shall never find those, who for wages 
most readily become servants to all persons, laying any claim 
to the science of a king. 

Soe. jun. For how should we? F 

Guest. What then (shall we say) of those, that do such 
ministerings for us on each occasion. ° 

Soc. jun. Of what and whom are you speaking ? 


% Instead of av#Awvrae Stalbaum says it were easy to read dvypnvrat, 
“done away with:”’ but -the alteration is not necessary. Ficinus has 
“ sejuncti atque discreti,” by an hendyadis, from which it is difficult to 
ascertain more than that his MS. did not fəsad dvnAwyra:. Perhaps 
advaNéX\vyrat, * loosened.” 

2 Instead of taking rotc—pnQeiory as dependent on danperceyy, Stal- 
baum would read Soot ody roic—pnOedory, i. e. “as many as together 
with those mentioned—”’ 

#_. Such is perhaps the meaning of dscovvrec, in the language of 
commerce, that equalizes the products of different climes. 
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Guest. I speak of the tribe of heralds,‘' and of those who 
become accomplished in the art of writing,“? and often act as 
ministers, and certain other persons, who have very great 
talents for some other and many kinds of business conneeted 
with public offices. What shall we say of these ? 

Soc. jun. What you have said just now, that they are min- 
isters, but no rulers in states. 

Guest. But surely SI was not, I think, seeing a vision,“ 
when I said that in this way, perchance, would be seen those 
strenuously contending for the science of a statesman. And 
yet it would seem to be very absurd to seek after these in any 
ministering portion. 

Soc. jun. Very much so, indeed. 

Guest. Let us then approach still nearer to those who have 
not been as yet examined. Now these are such as possess a 
certain portion of ministering science relating to divination. 
For they are held to be the interpreters of gods to men. 

Soe. jun. They are. 

Guest. The genus too of priests, as the law says, knows how 
gifts should be offered by us through sacrifices to the gods, 
agreeably to them; and how we should request of them by 
prayer the possession of good things. Now both these are 
parts of the ministering art. 

[30.] Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Now then we seem to me to touch, as it were, upon 
some foot-print of the object to which we are on the road. 
For the figure of priests and prophets is replete with pru- 


41 The persons alluded to would be now called ‘ diplomatists,”’ as is 
evident from the Hippias Major; where the Pantologist of his day is said 
to have been frequently employed in that character. 

# As the art of writing was in ancient times known only to a few, such 
persons became of necessity the men of office and consideration in the 
state; just as no man will ever become the prime minister of England, 
unless he can figure as a debater. Foi though nearly every body can 
read and write, yet few can open a debate with a long speech, and fewer 
still close it with a reply go the different arguments urged on the opposite 
side. The persons to whom Plato alludes were called Tpappareis o? 
Yaroypappareic, i. e. ‘‘ Secretaries,” or ‘‘ Under-secretaries ;,”’ who, says 
Aristophanes in The Frogs, 1095, while they amuse the people with 
monkey-tricks, pick their pockets. Stalbaum refers here to Boeckh’s 
G&conom. Athen. i. p. 198, and Schæmann. de Comit. p. 318. 

@_43 In the place of the words between the figures Ficinus has 
merely,.‘* Haud abs re—” R2 
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dence, and obtains a reputation for respect through the great- 
ness of the matters in their hands; so that in Egypt it is not 
permitted for a king to govern without the sacerdotal science ; 
and should any one previously of another genus“ of men be- 
come by violence (the king), he is afterwards compelled to be 
‘initiated in the mysteries of this genus.” Further still among 
the Greeks, one may find in many places that the greatest 
sacrifices relating to matters of this kind are imposed upon 
the greatest offices; and what I assert is shown particularly 
among you. For to him who is chosen by lot the king here,‘® 
they say that of all the ancient sacrifices, those held in the 
highest veneration and most peculiar to the country are 
assigned. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. We must then consider these kings chosen by lot, 
together with the priests, and their ministers, and a certain 
other very numerous crowd, which has just now become 
manifest to us, apart from those previously mentioned. 

Soc. jun. Of whom are you speaking ? 

Guest. Of certain very strange persons. 

Soc. jun. Why so? 

Guest. As I was just now speculating, their genus appeared 
to me to be all kinds. NFor many men resemble lions and 
centaurs, and other things of this kind; and very many are 
similar to satyrs, and to weak and versatile wild beasts. They 
likewise rapidly change their forms and their power into each 
other.“7 And indeed, Socrates, I appear to myself to have 
just now perceived these men for the first time. 

Soc. jun. Speak ; for you seem to see something strange. 

Guest. I do; for what is strange is the result of ignorance 


“ The modern name is “ caste,” still found in Hindostan; where have 
been preserved not a few of the customs of Kgypt. 

4 Ficinus has, what appears requisite to complete the sense, “ ut rex 
denique sit et sacerdos.” 

The second archon at Athens was called ‘the king,” and had cog- 
‘nizance over the principal religious festivals. 

4747 With this passage in Plato may bo compared that in Shakspeare, 
where Hamlet thus amuses himself at the expense of Polonius. “ Ham. Do 
“you see yonder cloud that is almost in the shape of a camel? Pol. By the 
mass, and it is like a camel, indeed. Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 
— is backed like a weasel. Ham. Or like a whale. Pol. Very like 
a whale.” 
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in the case of all.8 And I myself just now suffered the 
very same thing: for I was suddenly involved in doubt on 
seeing the dancing-troop*® relating to state affairs. 

Soc. jun. Of what kind ? . 

Guest. The greatest wizard of all the wise,5° and the most 
skilled in this art; who must be separated from the really ex- 
isting statesmen and kings, although it is very difficult so to 
separate him, if we are about to see clearly the object of our 
search. 

Soc. jun. We must not give up this, at least. 

Guest. Not, indeed, according to my opinion: but tell me 
this. 

[313 Soc. jun. What ? 

t. Is not a monarchy one of the forms of state-rule ? 
Soc. jun. It is. 
Guest. And after a monarchy one would, I think, speak of 
an oligarchy. 
- Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But is not the rule of the many called by the name 
of a democracy, a third form of state-polity ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Do not these being three become after a manner five, 
by two producing from themselves two other names in addi- 
tion to their own ? 

Soc. jun. What ? 

Guest. They who look to the violent and the voluntary, to 
poverty and wealth, to law and lawlessness, which take place. 
in them, give a twofold division to each one of the two, and 
call monarchy, as exhibiting two species, by two names, one 
tyranny, the other royalty. 

Soc. jun. How not? 


8 So Johnson said that wonder was the effect of novelty upon ig- 
norance. 

4 By no process of thinking and writing correctly could a single person 
be called “a dancing-trdbp.*” He might indeed be called the leader o$ 
such r troop. Hence it is evident that Plato wrote not yopd» but 
xo nyov. . i 

Íe This is the correct reading found in six MSS., in lieu of cogroréy : 
which Stalbaum says was altered by scribes, who did not perceive the 
Yidicule which Plato was throwing on the Sophist, whom Stalbaum 
should have seen the author had not here, and could not have had, in his 
thoughts. 
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Guest. But the state ever governed by a few, (we call) an 
aristocracy and an oligarchy. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. But of a democracy, whether the people govern the 
rich violently, or with their consent, and whether they strictly 
guard the laws or not, no one is ever accustomed to change 
the name at all. 

Soc. jun. True. 

Guest. What then? Do we think that any one of these 
state-polities is right, thus bounded by these definitions, such 
as by one, and a few, and a many, and by wealth and poverty, 
by the violent and the voluntary, 5!and happening to exist’! 
by statutes.and without laws? 

Soc. jun. What should hinder ? 

Guest. Consider more attentively, following me by this 
road. 

Soc. jun. What road ? 

Guest. Shall we abide by what was asserted at first, or 
shall we dissent from it ? 

Soc. jun. 'To what assertion are you alluding ? 

Guest. I think we said that a regal government was one 
of the sciences. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. Yet not of those taken together as a whole; but 
we selected it from the other sciences, as something judicial 
and presiding. . 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. Ad from the presiding science (we selected) one 
part, as belonging to inanimate acts, and the other as belong- 
ing to animals. And dividing after this fashion, we have 
arrived thus far, not forgetful of science, but unable to de- 
termine with sufficient accuracy what science is. 

Soc. gun. You say rightly. 

Guest. Do we then understand this very thing, that the 
definition must be respecting them,” not,(as regards) the few, 

5131 The words ZupzGalvoveay ylyvecOat are omitted by Ficinus, an 

after him, of Ained — Ta ee : 
‘ %8 I confess I cannot — epi aùrõv. For abray can hardly 
be referred to the forms of government; and if it could, the words wspi 
atréy should be placed between roy and öpov, as in Ficinus, “ ipsorum 


determinationem descriptionemque;” whose “secundum paucos” shows 
that he probably found in his MS. od car’ dXiyoug in lieu of oùs dd yous. 
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nor the mény, nor the voluntary or involuntary, nor poverty 
or wealth, but (as regards) a certain science, if we follow 
what has been formerly detailed ? 

[32.] Soc. jun. It is impossible, indeed, not to do this. 

Guest. We must of necessity then consider now this; in 
which of these does the science respecting the government 
of men happen to exist, being nearly the greatest and most 
difficult’ to obtain. For it is requisite to inspect it, that we 
may perceive who are the parties we must take away from a 
prudent king, who lay claim to be statesmen, and persuade 
the multitude (of it), and yet are so not at all. 

Soc. jun. We must do so, as the reasoning has previously 
told us. 

Guest. Does it then appear to you that the mass in a city 
is able to acquire this science ? 

Soc. jun. How can they ? 

Guest. But in a city of a thousand men, is it possible for 
hundred, or even fifty, to acquire it sufficiently ? 

Soc. jun. It would be then the most easy of all arts. For 
we know that among a thousand men there could not be 
found so many tip-top draught-players as compared with 
those in the rest of Greece, much less kings. For, according 
to our former reasoning, we must call him, who possesses 
the science of a king, whether he governs or not, a regal 
character. 

Guest. You have very properly reminded me. And I think 
it follows from this, that a right government, when it exists 
rightly, ought to be investigated as about-one pesgon,®4 or two, 
or" altogether about a few. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. And we must hold, as we think now, that these 
exercise rule according to a certain art, whether they govern 
the willing or the unwilling, whether according to statutes or 
without statutes, and whether they are rich or poor. For we 


58 This, which is the natural order of ideas, is properly found"in 
Ficinus, “ comparatu maxima—atque difficillima.” The common order, 
—— kai peylornc, is supported however by Repub. viii. p. 
“— So Ficinus has “ unum vel duo vel paucos,” which shows that his 
MS. read tva riva Ñ bo —6Alyoug instead of ral déo cai. On the con- 
fusion of # and cai, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 112. 
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have considered those as not the less physicians, whether 
_ they cure ug, willing or unwilling, by cutting, or burning, or 
applying any other pain; and whether according to written 
rules or not, and whether they are themselves poor or rich. 
In all (these cases) we say that they are no less physicians, so 
.long as they stand over (the patient)* according to art, purg- 
ing or some other way attenuating (the body), or in causing 
(it) to increase, and so long as, for the good of the body 
alone, they bring it from a worse to a better state, and by at- 
tending preserve each*’ (body) attended to. After this man- 
ner, and in no other, as I think, we will lay down that the 
definition of the medicinal or any other rule is rightly made. 
Soc. jun. And very much so. 

[33.] Guest. It is necessary then, as it seems, that of poli- 
ties that must be pre-eminently correct, and the only polity, 
in which the governors are found to possess science truly, and 
not in appearance merely ; whether theyrule according to laws 
or without laws, over the willing or the unwilling, and are 
_ themselves poor or rich. For not one of these things must 
we consider at all, as regards any rectitude (of government). 

Soc. gun. Beautifully (said). 

Guest, And whether they purge the state to its good, by 
putting to death or banishing certain persons; or by sending 
out colonies some where, like a swarm of bees, they reduce it to 


a less size; or whether by introducing some others from abroad ` 


they make citizens of them, and thus increase its size, so long as 
by making use of science and justice, they preserve it, and cause 
it to the utmost of their power to pass from a worse condition 
to a better one, then, and according to such limits, must we 
speak of a polity as alone rightly existing. But we must say that 
such others, as we have mentioned, are not genuine, nor do 
they in reality exist; ®*but that those, which we call well- 
regulated, imitate this for the better, the others for the worse.™ 


3 This word is graphically applied here to*a physician standing over 
( 


the bed of the patient. 

% Stalbaum says that the generality of translators have considered 
réyvy as governed by émorarovrrec, instead of taking it as the dative 
of the manner. Ficinus has however, “ arte—president.” 

57 I have adopted Eracra (i. c. owpara), found in one MS., in lieu of 
feacrot, which is superfluous here as applied to the physicians, 

ss The version of Ficinus exhibits here a remarkable variation from 
the Greek text of Stalbaum, which is made up in part-from the conjectures 


— —— — — —— 
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Soc. jun. The other points, O guest, appear to have been , 
- stated with moderatión : but that it is requisite"? to govern 
without laws, has been stated as a thing rather harsh to hear. 

Guest. You have anticipated me alittle, Socrates, by your 
question. For I was about to ask you, whether you admit all 
these points, or whether you find any difficulty in any matter 
that has been stated. It is however evident, that we now 
wish to discuss the point respecting the rectitude of those, 
who govern without laws. 

Soc. jun. Wow not ? 

Guest. After a certain manner it is evident that legislation 
is a part of the science of a king: but it is best, not for the 
laws to prevail,© but for a man, who has with prudence the 
power of aking. Do you know in what way? 

Soe. jun. In what way do you mean? 

Guest. Because the law cannot, by comprehending that 
which is the best and most accurately just in all cases, at the 
same time ordain what is the best. For the inequalities of 
men and their actions, and the fact that not a single atom, so 
to say, of human affairs, enjoys a state of rest, do not permit 
any art whatever to exhibit in any case any thing simple 
(without exception) respecting all matters and through all 
time. Shall we admit this? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And yet we sec the law tending nearly to this very 
point; and, like a certain self-willed and ignorant man, it 
does not suffer any person to do any thing contrary to its own 
orders, nor to put a question, not even should semething new 
happen to be in some case ®' better as compared with the de- 
cree®! it had ordained. 


of Heindorf and his own, “Sed eas, que hanc imitantur, libenter laudamus, 
quasi facile ad meliora tengentes ; alias vero contra vituperamus, tanquam 
imitatione malorum ad deteriora proclives.” 
æ Instead of deity, which Stalbaum absurdly endeavours to defend, Ast 
suggested elva, to which he was probably led by Ficinus’ version, 
“ gubernationem sine jegibus rectam esse posse ;"’ from whence I woyld 
rather elicit, dvev véuwy elvai ed dpxecy EZei— 
e This was a Pytiagorean doctrine. Compare The Laws, ix. p. 875, 
C. So says Stalb., who refers to Valckenaer on Herodot. iii. 38. 
eit! Stalbaim translates wapd ròv Aóyov “ preter opinionem.” But 
Adyog is “ reason,” not “ opinion.” And if it ever did mean “ opinion,” 
it could not do so here, where it is followed by dy ô vóuoç érérakey. For 
the law can never ordain an opinion, only a fact. . 
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Soe. jun. True. For the law does really so, as you have just 
now said, to each of us. 

Guest. Is it not then impossible for that, which is under all 
cases simple, to do well in cases which are never at any time 
simple ? 

Soc. jun. It appears so nearly. 

[34.] Guest. Why then is it necessary to lay down laws ? 
since law is not a thing of the greatest rectitude. Of this we 
must inquire the cause. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Are there not then amongst us, as in other cities 
likewise, certain exercises of men collected together for the 
sake of competition relating to running, or something else ? 

Soc. jun. Yes. There are very many. 

Guest. Come then, let us again recall to our memory the 
orders of those, who practise scientifically exercises in meet- 
ings ® of this kind. 

Soc. jun. What is this ?® 

Guest. They do not conceive it is requisite to be very fine 
in ordering, according to each individual, what is suited to the 
body of each; but think more stupidly,™ that they ought ‘to 
make their arrangements of what benefits the body, suited to 
the majority of circumstances and persons. 

Soc. jun. Excellent. 

Guest. On which account assigning now® equal labours to 
persons collected together, they urge them on together, and 
stop them together in the race, and wrestling, and all the 
labours of thæbody. 

Soc. jun. Such is the fact. l 

Guest. Let us hold then, that the legislator who would pre 
side over his herds® in matters of justice, and their contracts 

© I have translated as if the Greek were dyqoaic, not apyaig, which is 
manifestly absurd. Stalbaum suggests dyéAaic. But as laws were made 
in the dyopa, and gymnastic exercises took place there likewise, a word 
is required suited at once to the arena of law and of gymnastics. Besides, 
inetyopai¢ there is an allusion to the mention of a@péwy dvOpirwy. For 
Hesychius explains ’Ayopa by GOporcpa. 

© The question rò rotov seems strange, thus following émirdzec. 
- “ Instead of waxdérepoy Plato evidently wrote rayérepo., opposed to 
Aewroupyeiy: and so too shortly afterwards, maxúrepoç òv instead of 
waxvrepwe. 

® To avoid the unmeaning “ now,” Stalbaum would read dwodcdév rec. 

e Although Ficinus renders raïoıv dyéidaic “suis gregibus,” yet it is 
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with eac other, will'never be sufficient for all collectively, by 
accurately enjoining upon each individual what is fitting. 

Soc. jun. This is likely. 

Guest. But I think he will establish laws suited to the 
majority of persons and circumstances, and somehow thus in 
a more stupid way for each, delivering them in writings, and 
in an unwritten (form), and legislating according to the 
customs of the country. 

‘Soc. jun. Right. 

Guest. Right indeed. For how, Socrates, can any one be 
so all-sufficient as, by sitting near ® through the whole of life, 
to enjoin accurately what is adapted to each? Since, although 
any one soever of those who possess the science of a king 
could, I think, do this, he would scarcely impose on himself 
impediments, by writing down the so-called laws. 

Soc. jun. (So it appears,) O gucst, from what has been 
now said. 

Guest. And still more, O thou best one, from what will be said. 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. Of this kind. For let us thus say to ourselves. 


no where stated that the legislator has, like a king, a herd of his own. 
And were the fact otherwise, yet raiow could not be found in prose for 
raic. Opportunely then do the three oldest MSS. offer raow, without 
an accent; a proof of the reading being corrupt. Plato wrote, I suspect, 
dirooy, which would be in MSS. v’zooy. For thus errors constantly 
arise from the loss or confusion of letters indicative of numerals, as I 
have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223, and 329; and to the passages 
corrected there by myself, Bentley, Porson, Kidd, and Dobree, I could 
now add full twenty more, where all the modern editu.have, like Stal- 
baum here, been utterly in the dark. With respect to ù, thus written for 
B, see Bast in Palwograph. Grec. p. 218, and Wellaver on Eumen. 115, 
who has stolen there an emendation of mine. 

* The words cai ¿v ypdppaoww åroðıðoðç cai iv dypappdroc xarplocg 
82 Z0ece vopo8eray Stalbayim thus paraphrases, misled, it would seem, as 
Stephens was likewise, by Ficinus—‘ Et scriptis leges promulgans et 
secundum mores et instituta litteris quidem non consignata, sed tamen 

atria, leges sanciens—”’ observing that £0oç is here, as in Critias, p. 121, 
b., the same as vópog Had he remembcred that the laws, which Pyha- 
goras gave his disciples, were unwritten, he would have seen to what is; 
_ to be referred the expression iy dypapparoic. 

© I cannot understand rapaxcaOnpevoc thus written by itself. Ficinus 
has “sedulusque assidere cuique.” But even thus the passage is not 
complete. The place where the lawgiver is supposed to sit should be 
mentioned. There is a lacuna here, which it would not be difficult to 
supply by the aid of Æschylus and Aristophanes. 
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Would not a physician, or any teacher of gymnastics, being 
about to travel, and to be absent as he fancied from those 
under his care for a long time, and thinking that those en- 
gaged in exercises, or sick, would not remember his precepts, 
be willing to write something to refresh their memory? Or 
how (would he act)? 

Soc. gun. In this way. 

Guest. But what, if the physician, having been abroad a 
less time than he expected, should come back, would he not 
dare to suggest certain other things besides those contained 
in his writings, other circumstances occurring more favourable 
for the sick, through winds, or any thing clse of those that are 
wont to take place from Zeus (the air), contrary to expecta- 
tion? Would he think that he ought to persevere in not going 
‘out of his old injunctions, and neither himself order other 
things, nor dare to do to the sick man things different from 
what had been written, as if these were medicinal and salubri- 
ous, but those of a different kind noxious, and not according 
to art? Or rather, would not every thing of this kind, occur- 
ring according to science and true art, in all matters become 
altogether the greatest ridicule of such injunctions ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. But shall not he, who writes down what is just and 
unjust, beautiful and base, good and evil, and who establishes 
unwritten laws for the herds of human beings who live in 
cities, in each® according to the laws of those who have 
written them,—whether he comes himself (back)” after hav- 
ing written (\gws) contrary to art, or some other like him, be 
permitted to enjoin things different from these? Or, would 
not this interdiction appear to be in reality no less ridiculous 
than the former ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

[36.1 Guest. Do you know then the language spoken by 
. the multitude respecting such a thing ? 

Soc. jun. I have it not at present in my mind. 

© 


o The words “in each,” which are hero manifestly absurd, Stalbaum 
ven? as usual, attempts to defend. For he did not know that Plato in- 
serted them between ræv and ypaydyrwv, understanding réAsat. They 
are omitted by Ficinus entirely. 

1 Ficinus renders dgixcnrat “ redeat,” which shows that he found in 
his MS. ddixnra: ad. 
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Guest, And yet it is very specious. For they say that, if 
any one knows of laws better than those of their ancestors, 
such a person should, after persuading his own state, become 
a legislator; otherwise not. 

Soc. jun. Do they not then (say) rightly ? 

Guest. Perhaps so. But if any one should, not by persua- 
sion, force on the better, what would be the name of this 
yiolence? Do not however (say) a word, but previously re- 
specting the former. 

Soc. jun. What do you mean? 

Guest. Should some one, not by persuading a person under 
a physician, but by possessing his art correctly, compel a boy, 
or a man, or a woman, contrary to prescriptions, to do that 
which is better, what will be the name of this violence ? 
Ought it not to be called rather any thing than some”! mis- 
chievous transgression of art? And is it not for us to say, 
that every thing (has happened’) to the compelled person, 
rather than that he has suffered any thing mischievous and 
without art from the compelling physicians ? 

Soc. jun. You speak most true. 

Guest. But what is that error called by us, which is con- 
trary to the statcsman’s art? Must it not be the base, evil, 
and unjust ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Of those, who have been forced to act contrary to 
the written precepts, and the customs of the country, more 
justly, better, and more beautifully than before, come, (tell 
me,) “(can any one), unless he is about to pe the most 
ridiculous of all men, (pronounce) a disapprobation of such 
violence done to such persons? Must it not be said’ rather 


: M Stalbaum endeavours absurdly to defend dpdprnpa, rd voowdec, 
where Stephens correctly suggested dpaprnpa Te— 

n The word necessary for the sense Ficinus has supplied by his “ con- 
tigisse dicendum,” from which, one would suspect that he found in his 
MS. wavra 6p0ic ed wecety elweiy ori, For ed weceiy has been simi- 
E ue in the passages corrected by myself in Poppo’s Prolegcm. 

. 148. 


t 

73—73 In translating this passage, where only a Stalbaum would at- 

tempt to defend the want of connexion in the syntax, I have put into 

English what I suspect Plato wrote to this effect, in arorik + ts roy 
ray rowovrwy Yóyov dy rig wepi rjç roradrng Biag époln, ei pé 

adyra È airy paddov Aexredy ixdorore, we, TAY aloxypd—insten4 


af 
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by him on each occasion, that they, who have begn forced, 
have suffered at the hands of the forcing party every thing, 
except what is base, unjust, and evil? 

Soc. jun. You speak most true. 

Guest. But if he who forces is rich, will the acts done 
forcibly by him be just, but, if he is poor, unjust? Or, 
whether a person persuades or does not persuade, (whether) 
rich or poor, and (whether) according or contrary to written 
statutes, he does what is useful, must this be the definition 
the most true on all sides of the correct administration of a 
state, by which” a wise and good man will (well) administer 
the interests of those under his charge; just asa pilot watches 
over whatever happens to conduce to the welfare of the vessel 
and crew; and not by laying down written orders, but by 
making his skill a law, he preserves his fellow-sailors. And 
thus, [after this very same manner, }’° will an upright polity 
be produced by those who are able to govern thus, by ex- 
hibiting a strength of skill superior to the laws. „And indeed 
in the case of prudent rulers there will be no error, let them 
do every thing; as long as they observe this one great maxim, 
to distribute ever with intellect and art to those in the state 
what is the most just, to keep them such as they are, and to 
finish by rendering them, as far as possible, better instead of 
worse. 

Soc. jun. It is not possible to say the contrary to what has 
been now asserted. 

Guest. Nor yet against those to say even a word. 

[36.] Sog jun. Of what are you speaking ? 

Guest. That no mob of any persons whatever can receive 
this kind of science, and be able to administer with intellect 
a state, but that we must seek for a correct polity amongst 
a small number, and a few, and one person; and that we 
must lay down other polities as imitations, as we observed a 
little before, some for the better, and some for the worse. 


— aŭ Wéyov —fiac, dp’, el pita—advra airé pad\ov— 
TAHY wo— 

™ Stalb. with Steph. considers òy» governed by xarà understood. But 
as two MSS. read èy, perhaps Plato wrote iv KY ev— 

16 These words are an intolerable tautology after ofrw, “ thus.” 

16 Ficinus has, “ apud unum vel paucissimos,” which makes a far 
better sense. 
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Soc. jyn. How and why say you this? For I did not under- 
stand just now forsooth?’ the remark respecting imitations. 

Guest. Truly it were not a stupid act for a person, after 
starting an argument of this kind, to lay it down there,’® and 
not, by going through it, to show the error which at present 
exists about it. 

Soc. jun. What error ? 

Guest. It is meet to search into a thing of such a kind 
as” is not very usual, nor easy to perceive; but at the same 
time we must endeavour to apprehend it. For, come, since 
the polity of which we have spoken is the only correct one, 
you know that other polities ought to be thus® preserved, 
while they use the institutions of this, and do what was just 
now praised, théugh it is not most right ? 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. That no one of those in the city dare to do any 
thing contrary to the laws ; and that he whodares, shall pay the 
forfeit by death, and all the extreme of punishments.®! This 
too is most right and beautiful, as a second thing; ®%after 
that some one shall have first changed the just now said.® 
But in what manner that, which we have called second, ex- 
ists, let us proceed to state. Shall we not? 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

[37.] Guest. Let us then again return to the images, to 
which it is ever necessary to assimilate kingly rulers. 

™ In dpre 090ey is an error, not as yet noticed by any editor; but 
which it were not difficult perhaps to correct. 

7 Stalbaum explains adrov by “ immediately,” a meaning that word 
never has. He should have suggested atrwe, renderea™ at ease.” See 
my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 141. 

7 Stalbaum has failed to notice that ð has dropt out before od, but is 
preserved by Ficinus, ‘‘ quod—”’ 

so Stalbaum says that “ thus” is cxplained by the following expres- 
sion, ‘“ do what was just,now praised.” I suspect however that obrwe is 
a corruption of dei mwc, for dei wwe carries with it the idea of a doubt. 

_ © This alludes to the confiscation of property, and the prohibition of 
burial, which, as seen by the Ajax and Antigone of Sophocles, was con- 
sidered the extreme gf. punishment. 

#8 This is a literal translation of the nonsense of the Greek fext; 
which Stalbaum vainly endeavours to conceal by his version, ‘‘ ubi quiz 
mutaverit ac seposuerit primum illud, de quo modo dictum est ;”? which I 
will leave for himself alone to understand, for nobody else can, Ficinus 
has, ‘‘ primo namque in loco ponendum quod nunc est dictum,” as if he 


had found in his MS. imad) fy iç rò mpõrov ioperaQsréoy rò vd» én) 
noir. 
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Soe: jun. OF what kind ? 

Guest. The noble-minded pilot, and the physician, w 
is of equal worth with many others. Let us then, afi 
moulding from these (two) a certain figure, contemplate it. 

Soc. gun. Of what kind? 

Guest. Such a one, as if we all conceived that we are sı 
fering the most dreadful things from them. For such of 
as either of them wish to save, they do equally save ;** a 
such as they wish to injure, they injure by cutting and bur 
ing, at the same time ordering us to bring to them the mea 
of expense, as a tribute, of which they spend on the si 
little or even nothing,® but they and their domestics make t 
of the rest. And lastly, receiving money (as) wages,®® fic 
either the kindred or some enemies of the “sick man, th 
cause him to die. They too who have the command of a vs 
sel, do ten thousand other things of this kind. £87 For afi 
some plotting, when out at sea, they leave persons desert 
and, committing errors at sea, hurl them into the sea, a 
do them other mischief.®7 If then, reflecting on these matte 


#3 Plato here alludes to the Homeric,—'Inrpig yap avijp mor 
adyrdkcog GAXwy, in IA, xi. 514. 

* I confess I cannot understand here dpolw¢ én, which Ficinus ] 
omitted. I could have understood éddAobpevoy dracwZovory, “ they si 
completely about to perish,” or ebvdwe ð}, “ with a kind feeling.” 

$ Ficinus has “nihil aut parum admodum—’” His MS. had therefi 
opicpd—f ral obdty, not kai oddév. A similar error is to be correct 
similarly in the passages quoted by Stalbaum. See my Poppo’s Prolego 
P. 

% To avoid tiftautology we must omit pioĝòy, as Ficinus does, w 
has merely “ pecuniis acccptis.”’ 
e787 If Plato alluded, as I suspect he did, to the story of Aric 
‘against whom some sailors laid a plot and threw him into the sea; a 
to that of Philoctetes, against whom the Grecks, alleging some fault, l 
him on a descrt island, he would have written, perhaps to this effe 
“ For after. some plotting, they do, when out at sea, throw persons into 1 
water, or, alleging some fault against them, leave them deserted ın sh 
low places, and do them, beyond common ills, a wrong.” For in t 
concluding words there is an allusion perhaps to the gnecdote told by P 
tarch in Dion. § 5, respecting the tyrant of Syracuse bribing one Pol 
to murder Plato during his voyage home; or, if that were not practical 
fo sell him into slavery ; which would be considered by a person li 
Plato, the very height of wrong. Toarrive however at this sense, grea 
alterations would berequisite than an ordinary scholar would admit; w 
is therefore left to believe, if he will, that Plato wrote what is found in { 
present text. i i 
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we should enter into some consultation respecting them, (so 
that) we should no longer permit either of those arts to have 
an absolute control over slaves or the free-born; but that we 
- should collect together an assembly consisting of ourselves or 
all the people, or the rich alone; and that it should be lawful 
for private individuals, and the rest of the operatives; to bring 
together their opinions respecting sailing and diseases, as to 
what manner it is meet to use medicines, and medical in- 
struments, for those that are ill; and moreover, (how to use) 
both the vessels themselves and nautical instruments for the 
requirements of vessels in case of danger during the voyage 
from winds and the sea and the meeting with pirates, and, 
if requisite, in fighting with long ships®? against others of the 
like kind; and that, what shall have been decreed by the mul- 
titude on these points, by the advice of physicians and pilots, 
or of other™ unskilled individuals, persons should inscribe 
in triangular tables’! and pillars, and laying down other un- 
written regulations, as the customs of the country, it should 
be necessary to navigate vessels in all future times according 
to this method, and to administer remedies to the sick. 

Soc. jun. You have mentioned things really very absurd. 

Guest. Further, that rulers of the people should be ap- 
pointed yearly, whoever may be chosen by lot from the rich 
or from all the people; and that the rulers so appointed 


% To destroy the asyndeton in the protasis of this long-winded sen- 
tence, of which, says Stalbaum, the apodosis is to be found a full page 
lower, it was merely necessary to suppose, that wore had here dropt out 
between riva and rovrwy, and that a little below raray been 
corrupted intò ravra ô}. 

® Amongst the ancients, ships of war were long, those of commerce 
more round. 

% Instead of dAAwy, which, despite what some scholars say about 
G@Xoc being used pleonastically, makes nonsense here, Plato wrote 
ad\Awe, “‘ mercly,”? a meaning on which Ruhnken on Timeeus, Ove &\Awe 
wpovoei, and Toup on Longinus, § 7, have said all that is requisite. 

9! The tablet called KupGr¢ had three faces forming a triangle, fixed to 
a centre pole, called the wy, and on each face was laid, probably, » 
volume of the laws originally relating to religious matters, but subse- . 
— — to civil likewise. Such tablets were once found in Christian 

urches ; and the priest, or rather some clerical assistant in the character 
of a canon or chorister, used to chant from it the Psalms, and to read the 
two Lessons of the morning or evening service, which were placed re- 
spectively on the three faces of the tablet. 
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should rule according to the written regulations, like pilots 
over vessels and physicians over the sick. 
_ Soc. jun. These things are still more harsh. 

[38.]| Guest. Let us see now after this what follows. For 
when the year of each governor shall have expired, it will be 
necessary to appoint tribunals of persons, taken either by 8 
selection from the rich or from all the people by lot, and to bring, 
the rulers before them and to pass their accounts, and for any 
one to accuse them for not having acted, during his year, the 
pilot, according to the written regulations, nor according to 
the old customs of their forcfathers; and for the very same 
things to take place in the case of those healing the sick; and 
that whoever of them should be convicted, certain persons 
— fix what the party must suffer (in person) or pay (in 

urse). 
: Soc. jun. Would not he, who is ready of his own accord to 
be a ruler under such circumstances, most justly suffer (in 
person) and pay (in purse) ? 

Guest. Further still, it will be necessary to make a law on 
all these points, that, if any one be proved to be seeking out the 
art relating to piloting and ships in general, or to health, and 
the truth of the physician’s theory about winds, heat and 
cold, contrary to the written regulations,’ or devising™ an 
thing whatever about affairs of this kind, he shall, in the 
first place, be called neither as one skilled in physicking’ or 
piloting, but a talker of matters on high, or some babbler ; 
and that, in the next place, it shall be lawful for any one to 
write dowe an indictment against him for lawlessness,™ and to 


Stalb. has adopted caQicavrec from two MS. He did not know that 
caQiZecy would be said of a judge; rabıorávar, of a tribunal. 

93 Here and clsewhere the English phrase, answering to the Greek 
— E 7Ypaupara, is “ contrary to the statutes, made in that case and 
provided.” 

“ After yh nelle Ficinus seems to have fond in his MS, ral, 
dddoxwy, as shown by his “ philosophetur ct doceat.” At all events, such 

«^n idea is requisite on account of the subsequent “ corrupting.” 

% The edd. have ypaWdpevoy eicdyey rov — ol¢ Eeorey ele 
67 rt duxacr jovoy. Here Ast was the first to object to ol¢ 2Zeorip, as be- 
ing without syntax, and consequently without sense. But his proposed 
new reading, ol éeoriy, is, if possible, worse than the old one; while 
Stalbaum’s notion that ol¢ @eorcy is an interpolation, arising from rò» 
Bovdépevoy, may be safely left to its own refutation, Had these scholars 
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bring him before some court of justice, as corrupting’ the 
younger, and persuading the silly to put their hands to the 
arts of a pilot and a physician not according to the laws, and 
to rule self-willed over vessels and the sick; and that if any one 
shall be found persuading eithcr young or old men, contrary 
to the laws, and the written regv‘ations, (it shall be lawful) 
to punish him with the extreme (of punishments). For 
no one’ ought to be wiser than the laws; nor on the other 
hand,™® should any one be ignorant of the ‘arts of medicine 
and of healing, nor of piloting and shipping, (according to) the 
written regulations and the customs laid down of the country ; 
for he who wisnes may learn. If then, Socrates, this should 
take place about the sciences we mentioned, and we should look 
into any portion of the general’s art, and the whole of any 
kind of hunting, and of painting, or of imitation in general, 
and carpentry, and the formation in general of instruments of 
any kind, and of agriculture, and the art relating to plants in 
general; or, again, into the care of breeding horses, according 
to written regulations,® and herds of cattle of every kind, and 
prophecy, and all the portion that the ministering art embraces, 
the playing at games of dice, the whole of arithmetic, (whe- 
ther) simple or (relating to) a plane, either in depth, or swift- 
ness ;!© 1(if) respecting all these things (it were) so done, 
what would appear produced according to written regulations, 
and ndt according to art ?! 


remembered that a genitive of the crime, laid to the charge of a person 
indicted, follows ypagec@Oat, they might perhaps have seen that Plato 
wrote yoavapevoyv—fovddpevoy avopiac teora, as I h.® translated. 

% Edd. d\Aove vewripove. One MS. rove ddAoug vewripouc.. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, rodg¢ vewripovg: while from dAXovg I have 
elicited dyvovc, and inserted it after avaveiovra. On the confusion be- 
tween dyvovc and dAXovg, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 106. 

* Instead of o¥déy common sense requires oddéva, and odd” iva y' ai 
in lieu of ovdéva ydp. 

By inserting xard ra before yeypappéva, required alike by the sense 
and syntax, and placing é&civar—parv0avewy after reipeva, and not, as 
usual, after vaurixdy, { have made Plato talk something like sense, in 
lieu of the nonsense with which Stalbaum is so highly delighted. 

* The words card cvyypdppara are omitted by Ficinus, for he was not 
aware perhaps that horses, as shown by Xenophon, were reared by rules 

1 Of the mass of nonsense to be found here, it is easy to see the cor- 
rection by turning to p. 284, F. § 25. - 

1 Of all this heap of rubbish, without sense or syntax, Ficinus has 
omitted every atom; and in the prec ding summary of different arts, he 

8 
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Soc. jun. It is evident that all arts would be entirely sub- 
verted, nor would they exist again, through such a law for- 
bidding one to investigate. So that life, which is now difficult, 
would at that time become utterly unable to be endured. 

[39.] Guest. But what (will you say) to this ?- If we should 
compel each of the above-mentioned to take place according to 
written regulations, and should appoint as the guardian of these | 
statutes a man either chosen by suffrage, or chance, but who, 
giving no thought to them, either for the sake of a certain 
gain, or private pleasure, should endeavour, although knowing 
nothing, to act contrary to these statutes, would not this be a 
still greater evil than the former? 

Soc. jun. Most truly so. 

Guest. For he, who should dare to act contrary to thos 
laws, which have been laid down after much experience, (or) 
through certain advisers recommending each in a pleasant 
manner, and persuading the people to pass them, will commit 
an error many-fold greater than an error,? and subvert every 
process much more than written statutes. 

Soc. jun. How is he not about (to do so)? 

Guest. Hence there is a second sailing, as is said, for those 
that establish laws and statutes respecting any thing what- 
ever, that is, not to suffer any one person, or the multitude, 
to do any thing of any kind at any time contrary to them. 

Soc. jun. Right. A 

Guest. Will not these statutes then, written by men intel- 
ligent as far as their power permits, be imitations of the truth 
of each of'hese ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. And yet, if we remember, we said that the mau 
who is in reality a statesman, would, being intelligent, do many 
things from art, in reference to his, own course of action 
without giving a thought to statutes, when other things seem 
to him better than what had been written by himself and 
enjoined upon some persons absent. 

- Soc. jun. We did say so. 

Guest. Would not then any single man whatever, or any. 


has shown that his MS. omitted words that have been interpolated, and 
transposed those which have been misplaced. 

3 Ficinus has “ scelus committit superiori peccato longe deterius,” 
which is far more intelligible than the Greek. 
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people whacever, by whom laws happen to be laid down; act 
in the same way as that true (statesman), should they endea- 
vour to do to the utmost of their power contrary to them? 
(the laws) what is something different and better? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. If then they should without knowledge act in this’ 
manner, would they not attempt to imitate what is true? and 
yet they would imitate all badly; but if with art, this is no 
longer an imitation, but is the very truth itself. 

Soc. jun. Altogether so. 

Guest. And yet it was before laid down as a thing acknow- 
ledged by us, that the mob is incapable of receiving any art 
whatever. , 

Soc. jun. It was so laid down. 

Guest. If then there is a certain kingly art, the mob of the 
rich, and the whole of the people, could never receive this 
science of the statesman. 

Soc. jun. For how can they? 

Guest. It is requisite then, as it seems, that such-like 
polities, if they are about to imitate correctly, to the best of 
their power, the true polity under a single person ruling with 
art, must never, ‘the laws having been laid down by them,‘ 
do any thing contrary to the written statutes and customs of 
the country. 

Soc. jun. You speak most beautifully. 

Guest. When therefore the rich imitate this polity, we 
then denominate such a polity an aristocracy ; but when they 
give no thought to the laws, an oligarchy. i 

Soc. jun. So it nearly seems. 

Guest. And again, when one man rules according to the 
laws, imitating the person endued with science, we call him a 
king, not distinguishing,by name the person ruling alone with 
science, or with opinion according to the laws. 


3 Stalbaum says that raŭra is to be referred to vópovc (the laws). 
But how a neuter nour could thus be made to agree with a masculi 
one, was known only, I suspect, to himself and Matthiæ, whom he quotes. 
To my mind the noun to be understood is ovyypdppara. 

4.4 Of these words, perfectly useless here, Ficinus has taken not the 
least notice, either because he could not understand them, or because they 
were not in his MS. Perhaps cepéivwy aùroic ought to be inserted be- 
tween ray and vduwy in the next speech of the Guest, where auroig¢, “ by 
themselves,” would refer to the rich. 
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Soc. jun. We nearly appear to do so. 

Guest. If then a person possessing in reality science rules 
- alone, he is called altogether by the same name, a king, and no 
other will be mentioned in addition: through which® the five 
names of the polities just now mentioned become only one. 

Soc. jun. So it appears. 

Guest. But when one man rules neither according to the 
laws nor the customs of the country, but pretends, as the 
person possessing scicnce, that the best is to be done, contrary 
to the written statutes, and there exist a certain desire and 
ignorance as the leaders of this imitation, must we not call 
each man of this kind a tyrant? 

[40.] Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Thus then we say has been produced a tyrant, a king,. . 
an oligarchy, an aristocracy, and a democracy, from mankind 
indignantly bearing with such a single monarch, and not be- 
lieving that any one would ever be worthy of such an office, 
so as to be both willing and able to rule with virtue and 
science, and to distribute properly to all persons things just 
and holy; but (disposed) to maim, and kill, and maltreat” 
whomsoever he might wish: yet, if such a person should 
arise, as we have mentioned, he would be beloved and live at 
home happily,® guiding throughout, like a pilot, alone a polity 
accurately correct. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But now, as we truly say, since there is no such 
king prodyged in states, as is produced by nature in a swarm 
of bees, excelling straightway alone in body and soul, we must, 

5 As there is nothing to which 6c’ 2 can be referred, one would read here, 
either dc’ ð, “ through which thing,” or de’ dy, ‘ through which person.” 

e Ficinus inserts here, “ timerentque prieterea, ne forte vir unus licen- 
tiam nactus—”’ I suspect rather from his own head than his MS.: and 
he is followed, as usual, by Taylor, who rarely troubled himself with 
looking at the Greek. 

7 Here the maltreating, after killing, has reference to the conduct pur- 
aied by tyrants to the dead bodies of their political encmies, as shown in 
the case of Ajax by the Atridæ, and in that of Polynices by Creon. 

® To obtain this sense, it will be requisite to put eddaruéywe before 
cvaxuBepya@yra, instead of after it. But if olxeiy is to be taken transi- 
tively, which can hardly be done, after the preceding passive verb _ 

aracQa, we must translate, “‘ he would be beloved through his ad- 
ministering alone, and guiding throughout, like a pilot, happily a polity 
accurately correct :”’ as if the Greek were dyawaoVar dy ocd ss olxety— 
not dyardo0al re dy ral olxeiv. ` i 





- 
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as it seems’ come together and write down statutes, treading, 
in the footsteps of a polity the most true. 

Soc. jun. It nearly appears so. 

Guest. And do we wonder then, Socrates, that in such- 
like polities evils, such as do happen, and will happen, are pro- 
duced, when the foundation placed under them (exists) by 
statutes and customs, 9and not with the foundation of science, 
which performs its actions in a different way than what a 
polity does, which, making use of imprudence, will be evident 
to every one, that it will destroy every thing produced by that 
(imprudence).° Or ought we not to wonder rather at this, how 
strong a thing a city naturally is? For, though cities have for 
time without end been suffering thus, yet some of them are 
still remaining, and are not overturned. Many however 
sometimes, like sinking '° vessels, are perishing, have perished, 
and will perish,!! through the incorrect conduct of the pilots 
and sailors,!? who, having obtained the greatest ignorance re- 
specting the greatest concerns, do still, although they know 
nothing about state affairs, think they have obtained this 
knowledge the most clearly of all. 

[41.] Soc. jun. Most true. 

Guest. Which then of these incorrect polities, where all 
are full of difficulties, is the least difficult to live in, and 
which the most oppressive, it is meet for us to look into a 
little; although it is what is called a by-deed'® as regards 
our present inquiry; yet, perhaps, on the whole, we all of us 
do all things for the sake of a thing of this kind." 

#9 Such is my translation of this passage, which is perfectlPfinintelligible 
in the Greek, through the loss of some words that neither Schleiermacher 
nor Stalbaum had the sagacity to supply, here enclosed within lunes— 
(xal) pù perà ircornpne (ric) —— rac wpdtac yaa wwe (7) 1)» 
xpwptyn (avoig), avri karáðnňoç (orat), we wavr’ dy dwdéicee Ta 
rary yyvopeva. 

10 Instead of xaradvdéuevar, onc would prefer caradvépevat, i. e. not 
“ sinking,” but * loosened as to their timbers.” 

u Ficinus has, “ perierunt pereunt atque peribunt,” which is the 
more natural order of ideas. o 

13 By sailors are meant those who are sailing in the vessel of tho state. 

13 So we say “ by-play’”’ and “ by-blow.” 

4 Stalbaum defends, with Wyttenbach in Select. Histor. p. 414, and 
Hermann on Philoct. 557, the pleonasm in %vexa and ydprv, not aware 
that the passage here is corrupt. Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 350, 
renders yera “only,” a meaning never found elsewhere. Had he read 
my note on Phil. 549—556, he‘would have found there something better 
than his borrowed nonsense. 
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Soc. gun. It is meet. How not? - 

Guest. Of three things then, say that the same is remark- 
‘ably difficult, and at the same time most easy. 

. jun. How say you? 

‘Guest. Not otherwise than, as I said before, that a mon- 
archy, the government of a few, and of many, are those three 
polities mentioned by us at the commencement of the dis-, 
course, which has now flowed upon us. 

Soc. jun. They were. 

Guest. Bisecting then each of these, we shall produce six, 
separating from these the correct polity, as a seventh. 

: Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest, Out of monarchy there came, we said, the regal 
and the tyrannic; and out of that (composed) not of the 
many, the well-omened aristocracy and oligarchy. But out 
of that (composed) of the many, we then laid it down under 
the name of a simple democracy; but we must now lay it 
down as two-fold, 

-7U Soe. jun. How so? And after what manner do we make 
this division ? 

Guest. Not at all different from the others; even although 
the name of this is now two-fold. But to govern according to 
the laws, and contrary to them, is common both to this and 
the rest.'® c 

Soc. jun. It is so. 

Guest. Then indeed, when we were seeking a correct 
polity, this bisection was of no use, as we have shown above ; 
but since We have separated it from the others, and have con- 
sidered the others as necessary, the being contrary or accord- 
ing to law causes a bisection in each of these. is 

Soc. jun. So it appears from what has now been said. `, 

Guest. A monarchy then, yoked to correct writings, which 
we call laws, is the best of all the six polities; but when it 
is without law, it is grievous, and most burthensome to live 
under. 

18 As this passage is at variance with that in p. 292, A. § 31, where 
- Plato denies that a peculiar name can be given to a democracy, accord- 
ing as the people exercise their power wiscly or wickedly, some person, 


as stated by Stalbaum, conceived the existence of an error here. 
16 Ficinus seems not to have found roérwy, evidently unnecessary, after 


iy rabrac, in his MS. His version is, “in his jam legis servatio et 
transgressio singulas bifariam partiuntur.”’ 
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Soc. jun. It nearly appears so. 

Guest. But the polity of the not-many we haye considered 
as a medium between both, as a few is a medium between 
one and many ; but on the other hand, the polity of the many, 
as being weak in all things, and unable, as compared with the 
others, to do any thing great, either for good or eyil, through 
the offices in this polity being divided into small parts amongst 
many. Hence, of all the polities acting according to law, 
this is the worst, but the best of all such as act contrary to 
law. And where all are intemperate, it is the best to live in a 
democracy; but where all are temperate, this polity is the 
worst to live in. In the first polity is the first and best con- 
dition (of life), with the exception of the seventh; for we 
must separate this from all the other polities, as a god from 
men. 

Soc. jun. These things appear thus !’to be produced!’ and 
happen; and that must be done, which you mention. 

Guest. Ought we not then to take away the sharers in all 
these polities, with the exccption of the scientific one, as being 
not truly statesman-like but seditious-like; and as presiding 
over the greatest resemblances, and being such themselves ; 
and, as they are the greatest mimics and enchanters, to be 
called !8 too the greatest sophists of sophists ? 

Soe jun. This appellation seems nearly to be retorted most 
correctly on those called statesmen. 

Guest. Be it so. This indeed is, as it were, a drama for us; 
just as it was lately said, that we saw a certain dancing-troop 
of Centaurs and Satyrs, which was to be separnm#ed from the 
statesman’s art; and now this separation has been with so 
much difficulty effected. 

Soe. jun. So it appears. 

Guest.’ But another thing remains, still more difficult than 
this, through its being more allied to the kingly genus, and 
at the same time more difficult to understand. And we ap- 


w—i The words yjyvecOai re xal are omitted in the three oldest,but 
not the best MSS. They are rejected by the Zurich editors, but defended 
by Stalbaum. They are certainly here perfectly useless. But, if inter- 
polated, why and from whence did they come? 

ie Ing of ylyvecOar, the train of ideas leads to AéyeqOar, as I have 
translated; unless it be said that Plato wrote both, ylyvecdal re cal 
AbyeoOas, and that from this passage came the yiyvec@ai re raè found at 
present a little above. 
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pear to me to be affected in a manner similar to those that 
wash gold. 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. Those workmen first of all separate earth, stones, 
and many other things; but after this there are left sub- 
stances, allied to gold, mixed together and of value, and to 
be separated only by fire, such as brass and silver, and some- 
times a diamond; which" being with difficulty separated by 
the experiments of fusion (in the crucible), suffer us to see 
itself by itself that which is called pure gold. 

Soc. jun. It is said that such things are so done. 

[42.| Guest. After the same manner then it seems that 
things different from, and such as are foreign and not friendly 
to, the statesman’s science, have been separated by us; but 
there have been left such as are of value and allied to it. 
Now of these are the military and judicial arts, and that 
oratory, which has a share of the kingly science, and does, by 
persuading men to do justice, conjointly regulate affairs in 
states; by separating (all) of which in a certain manner, most 
easily will a person show naked and alone by itself the charac- 
ter of which we are now in search. 

Soc. jun. It is evident that we should endeavour to do this 
in some way. 

Guest. As far as experiment goes, it will be evident. But 
let us endeavour to show it by means of music. Tell me, 
then— 

Soc. jun. What? 

Guest. Hive we any teaching of music, and universally of 
the sciences, relating to handicraft trades? 

Soc. jun. We have. 

Guest. But what, shall we say that there is this too, a cer- 
tain science respecting those very things, (which teaches 


19 This word, wanting in all the MSS., has been preserved by Ficinus 
alone ; from whose version, ‘‘ que,” Stephens elicited, with the approba- 
tion* of all modern scholars, 2—required by the syatax for the following 
agapeOivra— 

* %—2 The words “‘ which teaches ” are taken from “ quee doceat” in 
the version of Ficinus, who probably found in his MS. édéaxcrixéy in lieu 
of ad kal ratrny, that are quite superfluous; to say nothing of the re- 
peated av, which cven Stalbaum can hardly stomach; while, instead of 

Eor Ti d2 rd è’ ad, which he vainly attempts to defend, we must read, 
Soc. jun. "Ecri ri & ot. Guest. TI dé— 


e 
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us)" whtther we ought to learn any one of them whatever 
or not? Or how shall we say? 

Soc. jun. We will say that there is? 

Guest. Shall we not then confess, that this is different from 
the others? 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. But whether must we say that not one of them 
ought to rule over the other? or the others over this? or that 
this, as a guardian, ought to rule over all the others ? 

Soc. jun. That this science (ought to rule)?! over those ; 
(which teaches)?! whether it is requisite to learn, or not. 

` Guest. You tell us then, that it ought to rule over both 
the taught and the teaching. 

Soc. jun. Very much so. 

Guest. And that the science (which decides)? whether it 
is requisite to persuade or not, should rule over that which 
is able to persuade ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. To what science then shall we attribute that, which 
persuades the multitude and the crowd, through fable-talk- 
ing,” but not through teaching ? 

Soc. jun. I think it is evident that this is to be attributed 
to the science of the orator. 

Guest. But on what science, on the other hand, shall we 
impose this, (to decide)™ whether it is mect to do any thing 
whatever to any persons by persuasion, or violence, or to 
abstain” entirely. ° 


121 The words within lunes were inserted by Taylor to complete the 
sense. Stalbaum follows Ast, who thus arranged the speeches. Soc. jun. 
This over those. Guest. Do you then tell us, that the science, (which 
teaches) whether it is requisite to learn or not, ought to rule over the 
_ taught and teaching? ° 

#2 Ficinus supplied, what Taylor adopted, “ que—dijudicat.” 

33 There is the same distinction drawn between pyropixy and ddax7) in . 
Gorg. p. 454, E, § 22, as remarked by Stalbaum; who however does 
not state in what way öxàoç differs from mAğðoç; and still lesə that 
Fien has merely “ad turbam,” as if wAn8oug xe kai were wanting in 
his ° 

% Here again Ficinus has inserted the word “judicare,” requisite to’ 
supply tho sense. 

3 Šo Stalbaum, by reading dwkye for Zxev. Ficinus has “in quibus 
ét in quos uti deceat,” as if he had filled out the sense from his own head, 
_ in ‘consequence of some defect in his MS. 
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Soe. jun. To that, which rules over the arts of persuasion 
and ‘discourse. 

Guest. But this, as I think, will not be any other.than the 
power of the statesman. f , 

Soc. jun. You have spoken most beautifully. 

Guest. Thus then the science of the orator appears to have 
been very rapidly separated from that of the statesman, as 
being another species, but subservient to this. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

[43.] Guest. But what on the other hand must we con- 
ceive respecting this power ? 

«Soc. jun. What power? 

Guest. (Respecting) that, by which we are to war with 
each of those against whom we may have chosen to war. 
Mh a shall we say that this power is without art or with 
art 

Soc. ‘jun. And how can we conceive that power to be with- 
out art, which the general’s art and all warlike operations put 
into practice ? 

Guest. But must we consider that power, which is able and 
skilful in deliberating, whether we ought to engage in war, or 
separate peaceably, as different from this, or the same with it? 

Soc. jun. To those following? the preceding (reasoning) it 
is of necessity different. 

Guest. Shall we not, then, assert that this (the art of de- 
liberation) rules over that (which carries on war), if we 
understand in a manner similar to what has been advanced 
before ? ~ 

Soc. jun. So I say. 

Guest. What power then shall we endeavour to show as 
the mistress of the whole art of war, so terrible and mighty, 
‘except the truly kingly science? 

Soc. jun. None other. 

Guest. We must not then lay down the science of general- 
ship as that of the statesman, of which the former is the min- 
istering assistant. 


e % In ésropévoroy, an Ionic form, inadmissible in an Attic writer, evi- 
dently lies hid ésropévoig sv. We find indeed in p. 291, A. § 30, rotrototy 
ériparc, where it is easy to read roovroie y’ ériporc. Stalbaum refers to 
Zeller in Commentat, de Legg. Platon. p. 87. But I suspect nothing more 
is to be found there than what Matthiæ has stated in Gr. Gr. § 69. 7. 
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Soc. jun. It is not reasonable. 

Guest. But come, let us contemplate the power of judges, 
who judge rightly. 

«Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest. Is it then capable of doing any thing more than merely 
judging respecting compacts, when, having received from a 
king the lawgiver, whatever has been laid down as legal, and 
looking both to those, and to what has been ordained to be just 
and unjust, it exhibits its own peculiar virtue, of never being 
overcome by certain bribes, or fear, or pity, or any other?’ 
hatred, r love, so as to be willing to settle mutual accusa- 
tions contrary to the ordonnance of the legislator. 

Soc. jun. The employment of this power is nearly nothing 
else, than what you have mentioned. 

Guest. We find then, that the strength of judges is not 
kingly, but the guardianship of the laws, and ministering to 
the kingly science. 

Soc. jun. It appears so. 

Guest. This also must be understood by him, who looks 
into all the aforesaid sciences, that the statesman’s science has 
not appeared to be one of them. For it is not meet for the 
truly kingly science to act itself, but to rule over those able 
to act; since it knows that the commencement and progress ?9 
of things of the greatest consequence in states depends on 
opportunity 2° and the want of it; but it is the province of the 
other sciences to do as they are ordered. 

Soc. jun. Right? - 

Guest. Hence, since the sciences which we ku¥e just now 

2? On the pleonastic use of dAXog, which Stalbaum renders “‘ morcover,’’ 
various scholars, quoted in his note, have produced various instances. But 
in all of them it were easy to show, that there is some error hitherto un- 
noticed. Here Ficinus has omitted dAAn¢. Plato wrote d\Aoig ExPpac, 
“ enmity to others.” For nouns of anger govern a dative. See my note 
‘on Æsch. Suppl. 125, and Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 173, 264, 313. 

s Ficin. has ‘‘ Non aliud certe quam,” which leads to Ov« GAA’ A—i 
lieu of Oi« dAXAad oxeddr. 

2 Ficinus translates ru dpyny re kal dpuny by “ principium et pro- 
gressum.” De Geer, in Diatrib. de Politic. Platon. Princip. p. 144, wished 
to read pwyny. Stalbaum defends dpp1}y, and renders it * aggressionem,”’ 
attack. But in that case he should have applied rw» peyiorwy to per- 
sons and not to things. With regard to the sentiment, we may compare 
the proverb that “‘ opportunity makes the thief.” Some however would 
prefer perhaps to translate “since it knows that the power and onward 
movement of, the greatest men in states—”’ 
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discussed, neither rule over each other nor themselves, but 
that each is occupied with a certain proper employment of its 
own, they have justly obtained according to the pe 
ity of their actions a peculiar name. 

Soc. jun. So they seem. 

Guest. But we having rightly comprehended its power 
under an appellation in common, should, it seems, most justly 
call that the science of the statesman, which rules over all 
these and takes care of the laws, and of every thing relating 
to the state, and weaves all things together most correctly. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

[44.| Guest. Are we then willing to go through this science 
at present, according to the pattern of the weaving art, since 
all thg genera pertaining to a state have become manifest 
to us: 

Soc, jun. And very much so. 

Guest. We must then, as it seems, define what is the kingly 
entwining, and what, after entwining, is the web it produces 
for us. . i 

Soc, jun. It is evident. 

Guest. It has become necessary, as it appears, to show forth 
a thing really difficult. 

Soc. jun. It must however be told by all means. 

Guest. For that a part of virtue differs in a certain man- 
ner from a species of virtue, is a point that may be very easily 
attacked by those, who contend in discourses against the opin- 
ions of the many. 

Soc. ju% I do not understand you. 

Guest. (Think) again in this way.» For I mppose: you 
consider fortitude to be one part of virtue. 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And that temperance is different indeed from for- 
titude, but that this is also a part of what that is likewise. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. On these points then we must dare to unfold a cer- 
tafn marvellous discourse. 

Soe. jun. Of what kind? 

Guest. That they have after a certain r greatly 


æ Stalbaum supplies the ellipse by AM dde wdAcy tdwpev, and refers 
to Heindorf on Sophist. p. 262, A, ére dé opexpdy réde. Ficinus has 
‘¢ Sic forte intelliges.” 
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an enmity with each other, and are of an opposite faction in 
many of the things that exist.?! 

Soc. jun. How say you? 

Guest. An assertion by no means usual. For all the parts 
of virtue are said to be friendly to each other.” . 

Soc. jun. Yes. ‘ 

Guest. Let us consider then, applying very closely our 
mind, whether this is so without exception, or whether 
rather any part® of them differs from their Kindred. 

Soc. jun. Inform me how we are to consider. 

Guest. In all such things as we call beautiful, it is proper 
to investigate, but we refer them to two species contrary to 
each other.” 

Soc. jun. Speak more clearly. 

Guest. Of acuteness then and swiftness, either in bodies or 
mind, or of the throwing out the voice, when such things exist 
themselves or in their resemblances, such as music and paint- 
ing by imitating exhibit, have you ever been a praiser yourself, 
or, being not present, have you heard another person prais- 
ing any one of thege things ? 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. Do you likewise remember after what manner they 
do®? this in each of these cases? 

ai In this specch Ficinus has omitted the Latin for the Greek words 
ed pdda and ordo tvavriay, either because they were not in his MS. or 
rejected as unnecessary. j 

32 Ficinus has “ amicitia vinciri dicuntur,” as if he had found in his 
MS. obvdera ad\AHrorgp—Aéyerar gedig instead of ody O}-—Hidta: where 
ody ð) have not ah atom of meaning. * 

33 So Stalbaum translates here and elsewhere azAovy. 

* Here Stalbaum has inserted re after dors from the conjecture of 
Heindorf. 

% Such is the literal version of the Greck ; which I confess I do not 
understand, even though,Stalbaum says that by a change of construction 
the demonstrative pronoun aérd is put for the relative 2, I could have 
understood a sense to this cffect—“‘ In all things, such as we say are beau- 
tiful, it is meet to seck, whether there are two species, which we place 
opposite to each other—” in Greek, ’Ev roig Eipmact xp) Snretv, doa add 
y elvai Abyoper, el tori dbo On, & y — ivayria adAfAoty Eton, in- 
stead of radd pev Néyopuer cic dbo 0 abra riPepev— 

% I cannot understand eire d\Xov Raper: nor could Ficinus, I sus-e 
pect, who has omitted wapwy, I have therefore translated as if où had 
dropt out after d\Aov. 

37 Stalbaum explains dpwox by “ thoy praise,” and so Ficinus, “ lau- 
dant.” 
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Soo. jun. By no means. 

Guest. Shall I then be able to — out to you through 
~ words, as I have it in my mind? 

Soc. jun. Why not? 

Guest. You seem to think a thing of this kind easy. Let 
us ‘consider it then in genera somewhat contrary. For in 
many actions, and oftentimes on each occasion, when we 
admire the swiftness, vehemence, and acuteness of thought, 
body, or voice, we praise them, and at the same time employ 
one of the appellations of manliness. 

Soc. jun. Ilow so? 

Guest. We say it is acute and manly, swift and manly, and 
in a similar manner vehement :* and, universally, by applying 
the name which I say is common to all these natural qualities, 
we praise them. 

Soc. jun. Yes. 

Guest. But what, have ‘we not often praised in many ac- 
tions the species of quiet production ?40 

Soc. jun. And very much so. 

Guest. Do we not then, in saying'thg contrary to * 
(we did) about them, say this ?*! 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. Ast? we speak on each occasion of things done 
quietly and modcrately as regards the mind, and admire them ; , 
and as regards actions, slowly and softly; and further as re- 
spects voice, smoothly and gravely, and of all rhythmical 
movement, and the whole of music which makes use of slow- 

~ a 


æ Of the absurdity of thus uniting ral moààárıç éxdorore, Ficinus 
seems to have been aware. At all events he has omitted those words. 
I suspect, however, that Plato wrote, mwodAaic wodAdxig tal rdxac 
cai spodpérnra—diyouey éxdorore—For thus éxdorore is perpetually 
united to verbs of speaking, as may be seen ii Ast’s Lexicon Platon., 
while iv zodAai¢ modric is supported by woA\Aaec—éy wodAaic a 
little below. 

œ Ficinus has, “vehemens et forte,” as if he had found in his MS. 
nalerpodpdy wai dvipeiov, not cai apodpoy ı woabrac. ` 

# Stalbaum remarks that this is said for “the species of things 
produced i in quietness.” 

4 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘‘ Non — in hac 
atque.in illis laudibus utimur ?”” 

Both Ast and Stalbaum would expunge ‘Oc, as being merely a re 
tition in part of the preceding mõç. They should have A either 
Obrwe’ or ‘Qe’. 


— 


ness opportunely, do we not assign to all these the appellation 
of the moderate,.and not of the manly ? 
Sooœ. jun. Most assuredly. | ; 

Guést.~But when, on the other hand, both these take place 
unseasonably,“* we then in turn blame each of them by their 
names, distributing (them) back to their opposites.“ 

Soc. jun. How so? 

Guest. By calling things that are and seem (to be) more 
acute, and quick, and harsh than is seasonable, by the names 
of insolent and mad; but those that are more slow and soft, 
(by the names of) timid and slothful. And for the most part 
nearly we find that these, and the moderate and manly natures, 
having like hostile species obtained by lot their respective 
stations“ opposite to each other, never mingle together in 
actions about things of this kind; and still further we shall 
-see, if we pursue (the inquiry) diligently,“° that they, who 
possess these in thcir souls, are at variance with each other. 

[45.] Soc. jun. Where do you say ? 

Guest. In all the points which we have just now mentioned, 
and, it is likely, in gnany others. For I think that, on ac- 
count of their alliance with each,” by praising some things 
as their own property, but blaming the things of those who 
differ, as being foreign, they stand in great enmity with each 
other and on account of many things. 

Soe. jun. They nearly appear to do so. 

Guest. This difference then between these species is a kind 
of sport. But a disease the most baneful of all others hap- 
pens to states about things of the greatest consequfnce. ° 


“ All the MSS. road absurdly dxépaia. Ficinus has “ opportunitatem 
—nbn servant.” From which Stephens clicited dea:pa. 

“ This is the only version I can give to ¿rì rdvayria wadw drovi- 
povreç. Ficinus omits drevipovreç, in which the whole difficu@ty lies. 

4 Stalbaum renders dtaXayotcag ordow by “ seditionem sortitas.” 
But no person or thing could be suid to have obtained by lot a sedition. 
There is here, I suspect, an allusion to the three powers of matter, 
called respectively, thg creative, the conservative, and the destructi-s, 
each having its allotted station; and on which was founded some un- 
known boys’ game. 

* With a perversity of judgment, to be found only in a stickler for the 
received text, Stalbaum rejects ewovdy, furnished by the very MSS. which 
he elsewhere follows, almost to the very letter, and supported by “ dili- 
genter ” in Ficinus, as Winckelmann was the first to remark. 

4 Ficinus has “utrique pro nature sus convenientia.” 
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Soc. jun. About what things are you speaking * 

Guest. About the whole form of living, as it is reasonable 
I should. For they who are pre-eminently well-ordered are 
always prepared to live a quiet life, themselves by themselves, 
managing only* their own concerns, and so associating with 
all at home, and ‘being ready, in like manner, to be at peace, 
after a certain fashion, with foreign states; and through this 
desire, more unseasonable than is fitting, when they are doing 
that which they wish, they become unconsciously unwar- 
like, and affect the young men in a similar manner, and: 
become ever the prey of parties attacking; of whom in 
not many years themselves, their children, and the whole 
city, often unconsciously, instead of being free, become the 
slaves. ` 

Soc. jun. You speak of a severe and terrible suffering. 

Guest. But what are they, who incline more to manliness ? 
Do they not incite thcir own cities ever to some warfare, 
through a desire more vehement than is becoming of such a 
kind of life; and thus standing in hostile array against many 
and powerful (nations), either entirely destroy their own 
country, or place it in slavery under the power of their foes? 

Soc. jun. This too is the case. ` 

Guest. How then shall we not say, that in these cases both 
these genera have ever against each other the greatest enmity 
and array ?* 

Soc. jun. Tt can never be that we should say no. 

Guest. Have we not then found out, what we were con- 
sidering X the beginning, that certain parts of virtue differ 
not a little from each other naturally, and that they likewise 
cause those, who possess them, to do the same? 

Soc. jun. They nearly appear (to do so). 

. Ect us handle again this too. 
[46.] Soc. jun. What? 
Guest. Whether any one of the sciences, that bring things 


< By reading povoy for povor, we can get rid of the objection started 
by Valckenacr on Hippol. 785, against abroi cab’ abrove pévor. It is 
good Greek to say, aùròç rað’ aùròv, or póvoç rað’ aùròv, or abroc 
— but not atrdc rað’ aùròv povoc. In Rep. x. p. 604, A., bray 
v donplg póvoç aùròç xa’ abrdv yiyynrat, the póvoç is evidently an 
interpretation of aùròç rab’ aùròv. 

# Although ordow scems to be supported by ĉıañħaxoúsaç ordow a 
little above, yet here it is quite superfluous. 
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‘together, does compose any act of its works, although it 
should be the vilest, willingly from things evil and useful? 
Or does every science always reject things evil to the 
itmost of its power, and receive such as are apt and useful ? 
and that from these, both similar and dissimilar, it does, by 
2ollecting all into one, fabricate one certain power and form ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. The statesman’s science, when it really exists ac- ' 
cording to nature, will never willingly form a state composed 
of good and ‘bad men; but it is very evident, that it will first 
2xamine by means of play ;5! and, after the examination, it 
will hand over to such as are able to instruct and to minister 
to this very purpose, itself commanding and presiding, just as 
the weaving art presides over the wool-combers, Sand those 
who prepare the rest of the materials for weaving, and fol- 
lowing them up, gives its orders and stands over them, point- 
ing out to each to complete their work, such as it conceives 
to be fitted for its own putting together.°? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. In the vey same way the kingly science appears to 
me to keep to itself*the power of the presiding art, and not to 
permit all, who instruct and rear up according to law, to practise 
aught, except what any one would, by working out a manner 
suited to its own temperament, effect; and this alone it ex- 
horts them to teach; but those who are unable to communicate 
a manner manly and moderate, and whatever else tends to 
virtue, and through the force of a depraved nature are im- 
pelled ꝰꝰ to ungodliness, and insolence, and inju:tfte, it casts 


* Such a union of rpãypa and Epywy, is, I believe, not to be found else- 
where. Ficinus has “ opus aliquod suum,” as if his MS. omitted Zpywy. 

‘t Stalbaum, adopting madig from fifteen MSS., explains it by saying 
that Plato considered that,the disposition of boys was to be first ascertained 
in their sports. But the mention of boys could not be omitted. Oppor- 
tunely then two MSS. offer maiia, “ children.” But as the subject of 
the examination ought to be stated, something it is evident has dropt out. 
Ficinus has “immo opeiplinn unumquemque primum examinabit.” Per- 
haps Plato wrote radia maiôigc, “ children by their sports.” 

5—3 Ficinus has exhibited the whole of this passage in an abridged and 
somewhat better form—‘ cæterisque lanificii praeparationibus præsidet, ' 
talia præcipiens singulis, qualia ad texturam suam conducere arbitrator.” 

5 Stalbaum has adopted drwOovpévoug in lieu of drwOobdpeva from a 
solitary MS. It was so written howover in the MS. of Ficinus, as shown 
by his version, ‘‘ qui—ad papi lem septentaes 
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out, punishing them with death and exile and the greates 
of dishonours. 

Soc. jum This is said to be the case. 

Guest. But those who wallow in ignorance and have a ver 
abject spirit, it yokes to the race of slaves. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Guest. With respect to the rest however, whose nature 
meeting with instruction are sufficient to reach ** to what i 
high-minded, and to receive through art a commingling witl 
each other, of these it considers such, as incline more to man 
liness, to have a firmness of conduct like the strong thread it 
the web; but such (as incline) more to a well-ordered con 
duct (it considers) as making use (of a thread) supple and sof 
and, according to the simile (from weaving), suited to a thinne 
stuff;55 and it endeavours to bind and weave together th 
natures inclining in a contrary direction from each other i 
some such manner— 

Soc. gun. In what manner ? 

Guest. 58 In the first place, according to the alliance havin; 
fitted together the eternal part of their soul with a divin 
bond ; and after that the divine (portion) that produces lif 
with human —66 

[47.] Soc. jun. Why again have you said this ? 

Guest. When an opinion really true exists with firmness i 
the soul, respecting the beautiful, and just, and good, and th 
contraries to these, I say that a god-like (opinion) is produce: 
in a divine genus.’ 


“ Ficinus has “ad gencrosum habitum—cvehi,”’ as if he had found i 
his MS. cither rabıxveioðaı or caBarreoPar, instead of cabicracBa. 

2 Such is the only intelligible translation I can give to the elliptics 
and technical language of the original. 

56 Such is the literal version of the Greek text; where I confes 
I am utterly in the dark. For I cannot understand why the middle voice 
Evvappoocapéivn, is here used instead of the active, nor what is the ver 
required to complete the sentence, nor how decpoi¢ can be supplied afte 
&vQowmivorg ; nor in what way decyevi¢c and Zwoyevèç could be, as the 
seem to be here, opposed to each other. Ficinug has “ Primo quider 
secundum cognationis naturam, anim ipsorum partem, qué sempiterni 
generationis est, divino vinculo nectit; post divinam autem illam, qui 
animalis nature est, humanis.”’ 

87 Here again I must leave for others to understand what is quite be 

ond my comprehension. Stalbaum explains iv dapovip yéver by èv re 

Dely ric Wuyiic atraéy upe. But if Plato intended to say so, wha 
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Soc. jun. It is proper it should. 

Guest. Do we not know that it befits the statesman and a 
good legislator alone to be able, with the discipline of the 
kingly science, to effect this very thing in those who take 
properly a share in instruction, and whom we have just now 
mentioned ? | 

Soc. jun. This is reasonable. 

Guest. But the person, Socrates, who cannot accomplish a 
thing of this kind, we must by no means call by the names 
now sought for. 

Soc. jun. Most right. 

Guest. What then? Is not a manly soul, when it lays hold 
of a truth of this kind, rendered mild? and would it not be 
willing in the highest degree to partake of things just? But 
not sharing it, will it not incline rather to a certain savage 
nature ? 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. But what, does not that, which is a part of a well- 
ordered nature, after receiving these opinions, become truly 
moderate and prudent, at least in a polity? But when it has 
not partaken of the things we are speaking of, does it not ob- 
tain most justly some disgraceful reputation for stupidity ? 

Soc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. Must we not say that this entwining and binding 
together of the evil with themselves, and of the good with the 
evil, can never become stable, and that no science will ever 
employ it with any serious care on such as these ? 

Soc. jun. For how can it? 

Guest. But that in those alone, who have been born with 
noble manners from the first, and educated according to 

‘nature, this (bond) is naturally implanted through the laws ? 
anil for these too there is a remedy through art; and, as we 
said before, that this is the more divine bond of the parts of 
virtue which are naturally dissimilar, and tending to con- 
traries ? 

Soc. jun. Most frue. 

Guest. Since then this divine bond exists, there is scarcely 


could induce him to put down words not necessarily conveying such a 
meaning ? 

æ Instead of púsewc Stalbaum would read ġõoe:, with Stephens, who 
got the idea froin the version of Ficinus, “ natura contrariarum.” 
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_ any difficulty in either understanding the other bonds which 
are human, or for a person understanding to bring them to a 
completion. 

Soc. jun. IIow so? And what are these bonds ? 

Guest. Those of intermarriages and of a communion of 
children, and those relating to private? betrothals and 
espousals. For the majority are in these matters not properly 
bound together for the purpose of begetting children. 

Soc. jun. Why? 

Guest. The pursuit of wealth and power on such occasions 
who would seriously blame, as being worthy of notice ? 

Soc. jun. It is not. 

[48.] Guest. But it will be more just to speak of those, 
who make the genera®! the object of their care, should they 
do any thing not according to propriety. 

Soc. jun. It is at least reasonable. l 

Guest. They do not indeed at all act from right reason, but . 
-pursue a life easy for the present; and through their hugging 
those similar to themselves, and of not loving those that are 
dissimilar, they give up themselves for the greatest part to 
an unpleasant feeling. 

Soc. jun. Wow so? 

Guest. They that are well-ordered seek after manners like 
their own, and as far as they can marry from amongst such ; 
and on the other hand send away to them their own daughters 
to be married. In the same manner acts the genus that de- 
lights in manliness, while going in the pursuit of its own 
nature; whereas it is requisite for both the genera to do en- 
tirely the contrary. 

Soc. jun. IIow, and on what account ? 

Guest. Because manliness, having been propagated, un- 
mixed for many gencrations with a. temperate nature, is 

9 I cannot undcrstand here (diag, “ private,” as if there were ever public 
betrothals. Ficinus exhibits a remarkable variation, ‘‘ Conjugia inquam 
maris et fæminæ ad filiorum procreationem. Plurimi enim circa hac tum 
accfpiendo tum dando aberrant.” 

® Such is the version of the Greek, with the exception of the words ri 
wai before ric ay, which I cannot understand; nor could Ficinus, who 
has omitted them. One MS. has rrva—agother omits rz. There issome 
error here. 

ei Stalbaum, uncertain to what rd yévy can be applied, would read 
Pn, — that word to the varietics of disposition, mentioned just 

rwards. 
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naturally at the beginning blooming with strength, but in the. 
end bursts out altogether into madness. 
` Soc. jun. It is likely. . 

Guest. On the other hand, a soul very full of modesty, and 
unmixed with manly boldness, when it has been propagated 
in this manner for many generations, naturally becomes un- 
seasonably sluggish, and at last perfectly mutilated. 

Soc. jun. And this also is likely to happen. 

Guest. I have said that it is not difficult to bind together 
these bonds,® the fact being that both genera have one opinion 
respecting things beautiful and good. For this is the one 
and entire work of kingly weaving, never to suffer moderate 
manners to subsist apart from such as are manly ; but, placing 
both in the same shuttle, to bring out from them a web 
smooth, and, as it is said, well-woven, by means of similar 
opinions, and honours, and dishonours, and glories, and: the 
interchange of pledges,“ and to commit over to these in com- 
mon the offices in the state. 

Soc. gun. Wow? 

Guest. Wherever there happens to be a need of one 
governor, by choosing a president who possesses both these 
(manners); but where (there is need) of more than one, by 
mingling a portion of both of them. For the manners of 
temperate governors are very cautious, just, and conserva- 
tive; but they are in want of a certain sourness, and a sharp 
and practical daring. 

Soc. jun. ‘These things also appear so to me. 

Guest. On the other hand, manliness is wit!..Tespect to 

e Ficinus has “ His, ut diximus, lizamentis vincire utraque hominum 
genera facile possumus,” which is, what the Greck is not, intelligible. 
Perhaps Plato wrote Tovrore 67) roic Cecpotc—Euvdeiv rw yévn, Ùmápěavre 
rov—piay fxev dupórepa ĉóčav—i. c. “ With these bonds—to bind the 
two genera, after they have begun to have both one opinion.” For thus 
we get rid of the strange use of vrapEayvrogc, thus found absolutely in the 
sense of existing. ; 

6 Ficinus correctly omits ééfarg: which, if it means “ glories,” is al- 
most synonymous with rizaig¢; if ‘ opinions,” with dpodokiarc. Og the 
other hand, the oldest MS. omit dripiacc, which Ficinus renders “ vitu- 
perationes.”’ 

¢ Such is Stalbaum’s version of ounpelwy ixdcoeory, But interchange 
is in Greek dvridoore or ixidoorg. In ixdéoeety there is evidently an al- 
lusion to the “‘ giving in marriage ” mentioned above. Hence Ficinus has 
“ per alterna conjugia.”” There is however some deep-seated disorder 
here, which only a bold conjecture will be able to cure. 
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‘Justice and caution rather deficient in those virtues; but it 
has pre-eminently in actions a daring. It is however im- 
possible for all things pertaining to states, both of a private and 
public nature, to well exist, unless both of these are present. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest. Let us say then that this is the end of the web of 
the statesman’s doing, (so as for him) to weave with straight- 
weaving the manners of manly and temperate men, when the 
kingly science shall by bringing together their common life, 
through a similarity in sentiment and friendship, complete the 
most magnificent and excellent of all webs, ®[so as to be 
common, |67 and enveloping all the rest in the state, both 
slaves and free-men, shall hold them together by this texture, 
and, as far as it is fitting “for a state to become prosperous, 
shall rule and preside over it, deficient® in that point not 
one jot. 

Soc. jun. You have brought, O guest, most beautifully, on 
the other hand,® the characters of the king and statesman to 
a finish. 


° From the letters rò pév, which Stalbaum has cancelled, as if they 
had dropped from the clouds, Ast most happily elicited trapdy, the very 
word requisite to complete the sense, 

si Stalbaum has improperly adopted ¢apiv, with his three best MSS., 
in lieu of pape. 

7 To the words within brackets, in Greek Gor’ elvai cowwdy, Ast, 
whom Stalbaum follows, first objected; for he probably saw that they 
were omitted by Ficinus. They ought not however to be rejected en- 
tirely, but-inserted a little above, by rcading—Tovro 61) rd rédog, ùpáo- 
parog we eb¥ordoxig Evprdraciv, yiyvecOar põpev rore wpdzews, 
dor’ elvat rowdy TÒ röv dvdpeiwy Kai cwopdvwy ijboc, drérav—i. e. 
“Let us say then that this is the end, as of a garment woven by a 
straight weaving, of the statesman’s working, so that the manners of manl 
and moderate men may be in common.” To get, however, at this sense it 
was requisite to retain the old reading, ZupaAg«iy, for which Stalbaum 
has from his three best MSS. substituted fouw hina, to the destruction 
alike of sense and syntax, and to insert we after igdopuarogc. 

` +— Ficinus has more intelligibly, “ut nihil pretermittat eorum, que, 
quogd fieri potest, beatam efficiunt civitatem.”’ i 

œ In lieu of aŭ, which has no meaning here, one MS. has dy, which 
would lead to ô}, as shown by Porson in Miscellan. Crit. p. 182. Unless 
indeed it be said with Stalbaum that the concluding speech is to be as- 
signed to the elder Socrates; who would thus be seen to praise this 
dialogue at its end, as he does at its commencement the Sophist; which 
is feigned to have taken place on the same day as this, and ef which the 
Statesman is merely the continuation. ; 
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Prato having on various occasions, and especially in the Sophist 
and Statesman, applied some of the phenomena of language to the 
illustration of his argument on questions relating to Dialectics, and 
Moral and Political Philosophy, has in this Dialogue entered more 
at length on so much of the same subject, as is connected with the 
origin of words in the case of persons, acts, and things. 

. To this step he was probably led by finding that the Sophists, 
whom he every where opposes with reason and ridicule united, and 
whom he hunted down with all the ardour of a philosophical Nim- 
rod, were generally the followcrs of the school of Parmenides or 
Heracleitus. Of these, the former asserted that all the phenomena 
of existence could be explained on the principle, that all things are 
ever at rest; the latter on the contrary principle, that every thing 
is in motion. To prove then that both were equally wrong, Plato 
had recourse to the phenomena of language. For as they formed 
a part of things in cxistence, the supporters of those thepties ought 
to be able to explain, why certain names were given to certain per- 
sons, acts, and things. And so, it would seem, Protagoras did in 
reality attempt to do in that part of his work under the title of 
"AdnQaa (Truth), which was Iepi rij¢ räv dvopdruy dp0érqrog (On 
the propriety of names), as Stalbaum has suggested ; and so too, I 
suspect, did Euthyphron, in his philosophical poem called Moca 
S\daogoc, where the doctrines attributed to Orpheus were developed; 

and from whence Proclus probably obtained the quotations frèm 
the Orphic poems, to be found in his Commentaries on the Cratylus 
and Parmenides. For such was the elasticity of the Greek language, 
that subjècts, apparently the least suited to verse, were treated in a 
metrical form; as is shown by the fragments of Empedocles, Par- 
menides, and of Epicharmus the philosopher. 
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“But as the reasons, by which the Philosophical Etymologists 
arrived at their conclusions, were little satisfactory to Plato, he 
probably thought, that to prove the absurdity of their theories, it 
.was only requisite to carry out their principles to the fullest extent. 
He therefore amused himself with bringing forward some proper 
names, and nouns appellative, and a few verbs, which he pretends 
to explain on thcir own principles. But this is done in a manner 
so utterly ridiculous, as to exhibit its own refutation on its very 
face ; but with an air so grave, that Payne Knight said it was difficult 
to decide whether Plato was in jest or in carnest. So successfully 
indeed has the mystification been carried on, that, as stated by Stal- 
baum, while Menage and ‘Tiedemann belicved Plato to be speaking 
seriously his rcal sentiments, Garnier and Tennemann perceived 
that he was playing his usual part of an ironical philosopher. For 
the etymologies are not only at variance with all the well-ascer- 
taincd principles of the Greck language, but they are, supported by 
arguments one can hardly believe to be other than, as in the case 
of the Hippias Major, the broadest caricature of those brought for- 
ward by the persons, whom it was Plato's intention to ridicule. 

To preserve however his assumed character the better, Plato pre- 
tends to account for his ignorance of the origin of some words 
by saying, as probably did some of the Pseudo-philosophical Ety- 
mologists of his day, and as thcir counterparts of the present time do 
certainly, that to the East we must look for the solution of many 
difficultics connected with this inquiry; as if any person, acquainted 
with all the dead and living languages of the whole world, could 
arrive at the origin of words, unless he could tell—what, I suspect, 
Prodicus or some other of the philosophcrs, whom Plato had in 
mind, attempted to do—what was the origin of cach letter, and 
why they had a certain form, and how that form was connected 
with the sound of cach, and how they canre to follow each other in 
a certain order. It was not then without reason that Plato con- 
cluded the Dialogue by saying, that the question was one of so 
intricate a nature, as to require much further consideration; as 
it was impossible to prove in all cascs that the names of persons, 
things, and acts were originally given with reference to the, in- 
herent nature of the objects represented by them, or from the 
caprice of one person, or the agreement of many. 

\ 


` 
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THE CRATYLUS. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


HERMOGENES, CRATYLUS, SOCRATES. 


HERMOGENES, 


[1.] Ark you willing then that we should communicate 
our discourse to Socrates here? 

Crat. If it scems good to you. 

Herm, Cratylus here, O Socrates, says that there is a pro- 
priety of appellation naturally subsisting for every thing that 
exists ; and that this name is not, what certain persons conven- 
tionally call it, while they articulate with a part of theif speech ; 
but that there is a certain propriety of names, naturally the same 
both among the Greeks and all Barbarians. I ask jm then 
whether Cratylus is his true name, or not. Te coritesses it is. 
What then is the (true name) of Socrates? Fie replies, So- 
crates. In the case of all other persons then, said I, is not 
that the name of each, by which we call him? Your name, 
says he, is not Hermogenes, although all men call you so.! 
And upon my putting a question, and being very desirous 
to know what he means, he does not state any thing dis- 
tinctly, but uses dissimulation towards me, and a feint, as 
if he had some tħoughts in his own mind, which, shoul he, 
as being conversant with the subject, be willing to state 
clearly, he would cause me to agree with him, and to say 

1 « Cratylus,” says Stalbaum, “ denies that Hermogencs was correctly 


so called. For Hermogenes was neither wealthy nor eloquent, as shown 
by $ 3 and § 54.” ‘ 
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What he does himself. [2.] If then you can by any means 
unfold by guessing this oracular language of Cratylus, I shall 
very gladly hear you; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, I 
would much more gladly hear about the propriety of names, 
in what way the matter seems to stand to you. 

Soc. O Hermogenes, son of Hipponicus,? there is an old 
proverb, that beautiful things are somehow difficult to learn:® 
Now the learning relating to names happens to be no small 
_ affair. If however I had heard that exhibition of Prodicus 

valued at fifty drachms,‘ by which he who heard might have 
been instructed, as he himsclf says, on this very point, no- 
thing would have prevented you from knowing immediately 
the truth respecting the propriety of names. But I never 
heard except the one for a single drachm.5 Hence I know 
not where the truth is on such-like points; but am neverthe- 
less prepared to seek it along with you and Cratylus. [3.] 
But as to his telling you, that your name is not in reality 
Hermogenes, I suspect that in this he is, as it were,® scoffing 
at you ; for he thinks, perhaps, that though covetous of wealth, 
you have failed on each occasion in acquiring it. But, as I 
just now said, it is hard to know such-like matters; by 
placing however (the arguments) in common, it is meet to 
consider whether the fact is as you say, or as Cratylus. 

Herm, In good truth, Socrates, although I have frequently 
disputed with this person and many others, I cannot be per- 
suaded that there is any other propricty of appellation, than 
througk ¢onvention and common consent. For to me it ap- 
pears, that the name, which any one assigns to a thing, is the 
proper one; and that, if he should even change it to another, 


a ecting this Hipponicus, Heindorf refers to Thucyd. iii, 91; 
— . Orat. iv. p. 296; Plutarch, Alcibiad. p. 195; and Atheneus v. 
p. 218. 

3 On this proverb, see the Schol. here, and Hesych. in XaXerd. 
$ To this high-priced exhibition Plato alludes in Charmid. § 24, and 
Aristotle in Rhetor. iii. 14. Hzrmnp. 
® Grom this passage, and the Pseudo-Platonic ‘dialogue called Axi- 
ochus, § 6, it has been inferred that Prodicus used to suit the price of 
his instructions to the purse of his pupils. Hence as Socrates was a 
very poor man, he could only get at the lectures given for a very low 
sum, and consequently of very little value. 

* I have ted orep as if it were womepel. Ficinus has, “tibi non 
esse revera nomen Hermogenijg, quod a lucro dicitur,” either from his - 
own head or the MS. before him. 
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and call it.no longer by the previous one, the latter name wi 
be no less right than the former ; just as we are accustomed 
to change the names of our servants, ſand the name so 
changed is not thé less proper than the one previously 
given]; for to each thing there is no name naturally inhe- 
rent, but only through the law and custom of those who are 
wont so to call them. But, if the case is otherwise, I am 
ready both to learn and hear, not only from Cratylus, but 
from any other person whatever. l 

{4.] Soc. Perhaps, Hermogenes, you say something (to the 
purpose). Let us then consider, Is that the name of a thing, 
which any one puts on each thing as its appellation ? 

Herm. To me it appears so. 

Soc. And this, whether a private person so calls it, or 
a state ? 

Herm. So I say. 

Soe. What then, if I should give a name to whatever that 
exists, in such a manner, as to denominate that a horse, 
which we now call a man, and that a man, which we naw 
call a horse, the name of man will, as regards the public, re- 
main to the same (object); but as regards the individual, the 
name of horse? and on the other hand, as regards the in- 
dividual, the name of man, but as regards the public, the 
name of horse? Do you say so? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Tell me then, do you say it is a thing, to speak true 
and false? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. There will then be a discourse, one true but another 
false. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not that discourse then, which speaks of things 
as they are, be true; but that which (speaks of them) as they 
are not, false? 

Herm. Yes. 

[5.] Soc. This then is possible,’ to speak in a discourse of 
things which are, and which are not. 


7—7 Cornarius was the first to reject as spurious the words within 
brackets; for he doubtless saw they were omitted by Ficinus. They are 
vainly defended by Heindorf and Stalbaum. 

_* So Heind. explains “Eorcy dpa rovro, as if gorc» were used in the 
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4 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is the discourse, which is true, true as a whole, while 
its parts are not true? 

Herm. No; but the parts are true likewise. 

„Soc. But are the greater portions true, and the smaller, 
not? or are they all (true)? 

Herm. I think all. 

Soc. Is there any part of a discourse, of what you are 
speaking, smaller than a name? 

Herm. No. This is the smallest of all. 

Soe. And the name is said to be a part of a true dis- 
course ? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. Anil it is, as you say, truc. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soe. But is not the part of a false discourse false ? 

Herm. I say so. 

Soc. It is then permitted to call a name true and false, 
since (we can call) a discourse so. 

Herm. Wow not? 

Soc. Is that, which each person says is the name of a 
thing, the name of each thing ? 

Herm. Yes. 

. Soc. Will there be as many names to a thing, as any per- 

son assigns to it? and at that time, when he assigns them ? 

[G.] Herm. I have no other propriety of appellation, So- 
crates, than this; tbat I should call a thing by one name, 
which Mersign to it, and you by another, which you (assign) 
to it. And after this manner, I sec that by each state, names 
are assigned individually, sometimes? to the same things, both 
by Greeks apart from! the other Greeks, and by Greeks 
apart from Barbarians. 


sense of tveort. But in that case, as Heindorf confesses, one would ex- 
pect rotro, ro—Aéyey, although the article is omitted in Euthyd. § 37, 
3) * tore rotiro—ifeAéyEae. Had however Heindorf known that one 
MS. reads rovr'ody for rovro, and another rq, perhaps he would have 
acen that Plato wrote édrwoty Adyy, i. e. “ by any discourse whatever.” 

®* Buttmann’s emendation, éviors for éviotge, preserved by some MSS. 
after éxaoracc, has been adopted by Heind., Bekk., and Stalb. 

10 8) Stalbaum translates mapa. I suspect however that riot has dropt 
after the first"E\Ayor, and mão: after the second, to preserve the balance 
in the two parts of cach sentence. 
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Soc. Come, let us see, Hermogenes, whether things tf, 
are, appear to you to exist in such a manner, !! with respect 
to the peculiar essence of each,!! as Protagoras said, when he 
asserted that man was the measure of all things;! (and) 
that things are to me, such as they appear to me; and that, on 
the other hand, they are to you such, as (they appear) to you ; 
_or do some of these seem to you to possess a certain stability 
of existence ? 

Herm. Already, Socrates, I have, through doubting, been 
led to this, which Protagoras asserts ;!4 but yet this does not 
perfectly appear to me to be the case. 

(7.] Soe. But what, have you ever been led to this, so that 
it never seemed to you that a man existed perfectly evil ? 

Herm. Never, by Zeus! But I have often had this feel- 
ing, so as to think, that there are sume men, and very many 
too, profoundly wicked. 

Soc. But what, have there never seemed to you to be men 
very good ? 

Herm. Very few, indeed. 

Soe. Yet they have seemed to be? 

Herm. Yes, to me. 

Soe. How, then, do you establish this? Is it thus? That 
the very good are very prudent, and the very bad are very 
imprudent ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Is it possible then, if Protagoras speaks the truth, and 
this is the truth itself, that cach! thing is such, as it ap- 
pears to cach one to be, for sume of us to be pragént, and 
some imprudent ? 

u—n So Taylor translates the Greek words iig atray 4 obcia slvat 
écaorw, Where 1 can discover neither sense nor syntax; nor could 
Ficinus, as may be inferred from his version, “ut propria rerum apud 
Pp ai essentia sit,” which to me is quite as unintelligible as the 

12 On this celebrated doctrine of Protagoras, see Theetet. § 23, and 
the authors quoted by Menage on Diogen. L, ix. 61. 

3 I have translated as if xai had dropped out before we. `- 

“ Stalbaum vainly attempts to explain away the incorrect Greek in the 
words ivravOa—eic Gxep—Niyet. There is spme error here, which only 
a bold critic would be able to correct. 

% Stalbaum conceives there is an allusion to a work of Protagoras 
under the title of “ The Truth.” 

18 Heindorf thinks that Ficinns found in his MS. iederw teacra : for 
his version is “ quali.. quwque cuique videntur.” 
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[8.] Herm. By no means, 

Soe. And this, as I think, appears perfectly evident to you, 
that, since prudence ahd imprudence exist, it is not possible 
fot Protagoras to speak the truth entirely ; for one person will 
not in truth be more prudent than another, if that, which 
seems to each one, is to each one true. 

' Herm. It is so. 

Soc. I think however you will not, according to the theory 
of Euthydemus,"’ imagine that all things exist to all persons 
in a similar manner, and at the same time,’ and always; for 
thus some persons would not be good, and others bad, if virtue 
and vice existed to all persons, and in a similar manner, and 
always inherent in all things. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. If then neither all things exist similarly and at the 
same time, and always to all persons, nor each thing is what 
it seems to each person,’ it is evident that there are things, 
which possess themselves a certain firm existence of their 
own; and this not as regards us, nor by being drawn up- 
wards and downwards by us, through our imagination, ? but 
possessing of themselves their own existence, which is natur- 
ally theirs.” 

Herm. This appears to me, Socrates, to be the case. 

[9.] Soc. Will then the things themselves exist naturally 
in this manner, but their actions not in the same manner? or 
are not their actions themselves one specics of things ? 


"P g hiss’: the same person as ho who is mentioned in the dialogue of 
that name, where his theory is explained in § 55. 

ts Ficin. omits da, correctly it would secem, for it is not introduced 
into the next sentence. But as it is repeated in the next speech of So- 
crates, perhaps cai apa ought to be inserted here before «ai aci, or clee 
apa omitted again with Ficinus. 

1—19 So Taylor translated, as the train of. ideas evidently requires. 
The Greek is literally, “ nor to cach person individually are each of the 
things existing.” Ficinus has, “ neqne cuique proprium unumquodque,’ 
‘as if his MS. omitted with thirteen others ray dyrwy iori. 

~*~, I have translated as if the Greek were @\Ad rað’ aira rij 
avrwy obciay iyorra ijrep wiguxey—not aird mpòç r))y—yerep, which I 
cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose version is “sed secundum 
Bo ipsas, quoad ipsarum essentiam, ut nature institute sunt, permanentes,” 
as if ho had found in his MS. övra instead of Zyovra, in which word the 
whole diffculty lics; for it could not be taken here intransitively, as 
shown by the preceding aùra abræv oùciav tyovra, and by aùraìl #po¢g 
abrdç—r}» odciay éyouvc: in Parmenid, § 15, quoted by Heindorf. 
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Herm. They are perfectly so. i 

Soc. Actions too are performed then according to their own 
aature, (and) not according to our opinion. As, for instance, 
if we should attempt to cut any of things existing, whether 
must each (particular) be cut as we please, and with what we 
please? or if we should desire to cut any thing, 2 according 
to ita nature of being cut, and with the (instrument) of which 
it is the nature to cut,?! 22shall we both cut and will some- 
thing more take place, and shall we do this rightly ??? But if 
(we wish to act) contrary to nature, shall we (not) err, and 
effect nothing ? 

Herm. 'To me it appears so. 

Soc. If then we should attempt to burn any thing, we 
ought not to burn it, according to every opinion, but according 
to that which is the right one; “and this is in the way, in 
which each thing is by nature to be burnt and burn, and 
with what it is by nature.” 

Herm. It is so. 

[10.] Soc. Arc not thus too the rest of things? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is not then to speak one of the things (called) actions ? 


Herm. Yes. 


121 All the MSS. have cara r1)v pioiw——rod ripvew re ral rip- 
vesha cai @ wigure, nor has a single editor seen that the thing to be cut 
can alone have the nature to be cut, and the cutting instrument alone the 
nature to cut. Wisely then did Taylor omit the words répvew ee rai, 
But he failed to see that rive re should follow p wiguxe, 1 have 
translated. 

223 Others may, but I never will, believe that Plato wrote repotpiy 
re—cai dp0d¢ mpáčopev rovro, as if the latter expression were not per- 
fectly superfluous after the former. He might indced have written, and 
probably did, xai dp8a¢ rpáčopev rd way, as opposed to obd’ ty mpá¥o- 
pey: while, as opposed ib [eauaarqosucada. common sense requires 
rehovpiy re ev. 

23 Here again, in the place of a mass of nonsense, Plato wrote, I 
suspect, something more fit to be read, to this effect, “ And this is for 
each thing to be burnt ip the way it is naturally, and with the mater‘al 
which naturally burns,”’—in Greek, adrn éé ior rò, 9 ye wipucev, Exac- 
roy xaizoOat, kal, œ ye wiguce, caiccy: where I have substituted g ye ri- 
pure and @ ye wigvke, partly with two MSS., instead of j bwregvce and 
@ ixeptee, where the preposition is perfectly absurd, as Hermann might 
have remarked, who, in his book, De Emendand. Ration. Grec, Gramm. 
p. 202, and on Eurip. Hec. 213, ed. pr., correctly objected to the plu- 
perfect. 
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Soc. Whether then does he, who speaks in the way he 
thinks he ought to speak, correctly speak? *‘or, should he 
speak in the way in which it is the nature of things to speak 
and be spoken of, and with the instrument,™ will he effect 
something and speak; but if not, will he err and effect no- 
thirtg ? 

Herm. It appears to me it is thus as you say. 

Soc. Is it not then a part of speaking to name a thing ? 
* For they who name a thing, speak the discourses.” 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is it not then an action to name a thing? since to 
speak about things was a certain action. 

Herm. Ycs. 

Soc. But actions have appeared as existing not with respect 
to us, but as having a certain proper nature of their own. 

Herm. They have so. 

Soc. We must then give names to things, in the way and 
by the instrument through which they exist in nature, %[to 
name and be named, ]*° and not as we please, if there is about 
to be an assent to what has been said before. And thus we 
shall do something more, and give a name, but otherwise not. 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

[11.] Soe. Come then, say we that a thing which we 
ought to cut, we ought to cut with something ? 


*—M Here again the Greek presents the same incorrect collocation of 
words, as I have already noticed, and at variance with the natural flow 
of tuvus, “hich is partially preserved in the version of Ficinus—“‘ an po- 
tius quisquis ita dicat, ut natura ipsa rerum dicere dicique requirit? et, 
quo natura exigit, co et dicat, aliquid dicendo proficiet?” From whence 
it is casy to see that Plato wrote—idv piv, y wipuKe Ta wpdypara Aéiyeo- 
Oat cai  wiguxe Niyety —rabry Kai ToŬrp AEyy. 

3—3 Heindorf cunsidered the whole of this clause as an interpolation. 
For Aéyover is not used by Plato, like gaci, without a nominative. Stal- 
baum, in defence of the omitted article, quotes, as Heindorf had done 
himself, Thucyd. vii. 69, örep wraoyouvai èv Toiç peyadog aywouv. But 
there I have restored ot betore èv, in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 107. The 
preceding however is not the only error here. For rot¢ before Adyoug is 
perfectly unintelligible, Plato wrote, of évopaZodreg yap Tt ov Aéyouai - 
rov \óyov rr; i.e. “ For do not they, who name a thing, speak a part of 
a discourse.” 

2.2 ‘The words within brackets are cvidently an interpolation. Op- 
portunely then does one of the three oldest MSS. omit voude re, and 
another xai òvopdčzoðar, and a third place dvopatey re cai óvopáčeoðas 
only in the margin. : 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And that what we ought to weave, we ought to weave 
with something ? And that what we ought to bore, we ought 
to bore with something ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And what we ought to name, we ought to name by 
something ? 

Herm. It is so. 

Soe. Now what is that with which we ought to bore ? 

Herm. An auger. 

Soc. And what (is that) with which (we ought to weave)? 

Herm. A shuttle.?7 

Soc. And what (is that) by which (we ought) to name ? 

Herm. A name. l 

Soc. You speak well. The name then is a certain instru- 
ment. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. If then I were to ask, What instrument is a shuttle ? 
3B (would you not answer,)** It is that with which we weave ? 

Herm, Certainly. 

Soc. But what do we perform with the shuttle? Do we 
not separate the warp and the woof, which have been mixed 
together ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not be able to speak in the saine manner 
of an auger, and the other (instruments) ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soe. Can you in like manner speak of a name? Using 
the name as an instrument, what do we perform by naming ? 

Herm. I cannot tell. 

[12.] Soe. Do we teach one another something, and dis- 
tinguish things as they are ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. A name then is a kind of instrument to teach and 


27 Ficinus, uncertainehow to translate cepxic, mukes use of two wolls, 
“ radius pectenque.” 

3.3 Tho words within lunes Taylor inserted from ‘ responderes ” in 
the version of Ficinus. Stulbaum says that the apodosis is omitted, 
where ove would expect ob rovro elva: Aiyore ay, as supplicd by Hein- 
dorf. But why Plato should thus omit what is absolutely requisite for 
the sense, Stalbaum does not, for he could not, tell. I suspect that épetc 
has dropt out after p xepiZoper. 
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binguish the (parts) of existence,” as a shuttle (does those) 
of a web. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. The shuttle is a weaving instrument ? 

Herm. How not ? 

Soc. He who weaves then will employ a shuttle well; and 
by well, is meant in a weaver-like manner; and he who 
teaches (will employ) a name well, and by well, (is meant) in 
a teacher-like manner. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. By the work of whom does the weaver employ pro- 
perly the shuttle, when he uses it ? 

Herm. The carpenter. 

Soc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who pos- 
sesses that art? 

Herm. He (who possesses) the art? 

Soc. By the work of whom does the borer properly use 
the auger, when he uses it? 

Herm. The smith’s. 

Soc. Is then every one a smith, or he only who possesses 
that art? 

Herm. He (who possesses) the art. 

Soc. Well then, by the work of whom does the teacher 
employ a name, when he uses it? 

* Herm. Not even this can I tell.?! 

Soc. Nor can you tell even this, who has handed down to 
uSs“tne “es which we use ? 

Herm. Not I. 

Soc. Does it not appear to you that custom*? has handed 
down these ? 


* As the genitive rij¢ ovctacg cannot thus depend upon dtaxperucdy, 
Plato wrote, I suspect, rd ovciac. For otherwise the article rov would 
be required before ipaoparoc. 

* The word “ well,” in Greek cadwc, Cornarius was the first to see 
was wanting here; for he found “ recte utetur ” in the version of Picinus. 

3 Gleindorf says that in Ovdé rodr’ Exyw, without \éyery, there is an al- 
lusion to Oùx Zyw Aéyery in § 11. But as the allusion would be too distant, 
one would have expected rather Oùx Zyw, similar to “ Nescio ” in Ficinus.’ 

* So Heindorf explains ò vópoç, referring to vépy cai (a rav—Ka- 
Aobyray in § 3, whom Stalbaum follows. But instead of 6 vdpog, “ a 
thing,” the train of reasoning evidently requires 6 dvoparoOirng, * a per- 
son,” as is read in MS. Gud. here and elsewhere. Besides, although a 
person may bo said to introduce a custom, he can scarcely be said to 
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Herm. It does. F 

[13.] Soc. He then who teaches, employs the work of the 
custom-introducer 3 when he uses a name. 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But does every man appear to you to be a custom- 
introducer, or he only who possesses that art ? 

Herm. He (who possesses) that art. 

Soc. It is not then the province of every man, Hermo- 
genes, to establish a name, but of a certain artificer of names ; 
and this, as it scems, is the custom-introducer,* who is the 
most rare of artificers among men. 

Herm. So it appears. 

Soc. But come, consider, to what does the custom-intro- 
ducer® look when he establishes names; and make the survey 
from the previous instances. ‘To what does the carpenter 
look, when he makes a shuttle? Is it not to some such thing 
as is weaving naturally ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But if the shuttle should be broken by him while 
making it, would he make another, looking to the broken one, 
or to that form, according to which he was making the shuttle 
he had broken ? 

Herm. To that, it appears to me. 

Soc. *Should we not therefore most justly call that very 
form the shuttle itself ? 36 


possess the art of introducing a custom. For thero is not, and ner, 
such an art. di 

3 So Stalbaum understands vopo@irov. But vopoðiryç always means 
elsewhere in Greek a “ law-giver;”’ nor is Plato thus wont to affix new 
meanings to well-known words. 

u Heindorf says, that if dvoparoirnc be rendered “ a name-imposer,” 
Plato will be guilty of u wretched tautology in thus introducing évoparo- 
Girne after dvoparoupyéc. But dvoparoGéirne, found in the margin of 
one MS. and in the text of the MS. used by Ficinus, as shown by his 
version, “ hic autem etiam, ut videtur, nominum institutor,” is evidently 
an interpretation of édvoparouvpyé¢, a word coined by Plato, after the 
analogy of Enprovpyie ; and hence the whole clause, ovrog dé tori, we 
oixe», Ò dvoparo¥irnc, must be rejected as the interpolation of sume 
Scholiast. 

3 One MS. has édvopzaro8irne as a var. lect., which Ficinus found in 
the text of his MS. For he translates it ‘‘ nominum institutor.” 

* Ficinus seems to have found something different from the present 
Greek text in his MS., for his version is, ‘‘ Nonne speciem ipsam merito 
ipsius radii rationem 1psumque radium nominabimus ?” 
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Herm. It appears so to me. 

[14.] Soc. When therefore it is requisite to make a shuttle, 
(adapted) to a thin or thick garment, either of thread or wool, 
or of any material whatever, it is necessary for all of them 
to have the form of the shuttle; but to impart its nature to- 
each kind of work according as it is naturally the best suited 
for it. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And the same method applics in the case of other 
instruments. For he who has discovered an instrument 
naturally suited to cach thing, must assign it to that work, 
from which he will make not what he pleases, but that which 
is natural (to the instrument). % For as it seems, a person 
ought to know how to form of iron an auger naturally suited 
for each (work).*7 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And of wood a shuttle naturally suited for each 
(work). 

Herm. It is so. 

Soc. For each shuttle, as it seems, is naturally suited to 
each kind of weaving; and so are the other (instruments). 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It is necessary then, O best (of men), for the custom- 
introducer® to know how to form a name of sounds and syl- 
‘lables; and looking to what is really a name,® to frame and 
establish all names, if he is about to be the master-founder of 
"Yan, | 15.] But if each founder of names docs not form of. 
the same syllables a name,” we onght not to be ignorant of - 
this.“! For neither does every smith use the same iron, when 


ws Ficinus has, “ Terebrum namque cuique accommodatum scire 
oportet in ferro perficere,” omitting púar—wc tomxe—regucdg— 

3 Heindorf and Stalbaum still stick to vojuobirnv, although MS. Gud. 
has évozaroQerny, and Ficinus “ nominum institutor.” But a little be- 
low, (n. 5,) Heindorf has correctly preferred óvoparoðirne, found in the 
same MS, 

3 Instead of où orev õvopa, Buttmann, with the approbation of 
Heindorf and Stalbaum, suggested ò oriy övopa, which he obtained 
from Ficinus, “ quod ipsum nomen est.” 

4 Ficinus has “ nominum conditor nomen exprimit,” for he doubtless 
found in his MS. évoparoBirne ri€norw ovopa— 

“ Stalbaum, as usual, vainly attempts to defend the unintelligible 
obdty det rovro dyvociv, by saying that “ one must not be ignorant of 

^is,” is the same as, “ one must, remember this.” Heindorf more cor- 
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making the same instrument for the sake of the same thi 
but as long as he gives it the same form, although from 
even" a different kind of iron, the instrument is equally 43 
correctly made, whether one makes it here, or among the 
Barbarians. Is not this the case? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will you not therefore deem it right to say, that, so 
long as the founder of names,‘ both here and among the Bar- 
barians, assigns the form of a name accommodated ‘to each 
thing, in any kind of syllables whatever, the founder of names 
here is not worse than the founder in any other place what- 
ever? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Who then is likely to know whether the convenient 
form of a shuttle exists in any kind whatever of wood? Is it 
the carpenter who made it, or the weaver who is to use it? 

Herm. It is more probable he who is to use it, Socrates. 

[16.] Soc. Who is it then that uses the work of the lyre- 
maker? Is it not he, who knows how best to superiftend the 
maker, and knows when it is made, whether it is properly 
made or not ? 

Herm, Entirely so. 

Soc. But who is this? 

Herm. The lyre-player. 

Soc. And who is it (that uses) the work of the ship- 
wright ? a 

Herm. The pilot. AB 

Soc. And who is he, that would superintend the best the 
work of the founder of names, and decide about it when finished, 


rectly saw that the version of Ficinus, “ animadvertendum cst quod,” 
gayo a sense better suited to the train of thought. Hence out of ovi» 
a roŭro ayvoeiv, ode yap, one might elicit etdévac ed roŭró y áve hv 
ore obde elc— a man without wit might know this well, that not even’’— 
4 Stalbaum would read, ¿av raì for tay re. le should have suggestede 
orgovy iv adAw as being nearer to iay re iv dày. 
* Stephens correatly suggested opoiwe for Suwe. Heindorf quotes 
opportunely Euthyd. § 3, lci yxerv—dpoiwe, idv re Peidog day re ddnVi¢ 
. Stalbaum still sticks to the doubled dpwe, because forsooth opolwe is , 
opposed to the reading of the MSS.; as if all conjectures are not made in 
defiance of them. ~~ 
44 Here, and shortly afterwards, Stalbaum rejects, what Heindorf had 
properly restored from MS. Gud., dvoparo@érqy: and a similar observa- 
tion applies to all the subsequent pasgages of the same kind. 
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_igth here and among the Barbarians? Is it not he, who is to 
use it? . 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. And is not this person, one who knows how-to in- 
terrogate ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

. Soc. And likewise to answer? 

Herm. Yes. : 

Soc. But would you call him, who knows how to interro- 
gate and answer, any thing else, than a dialectician ? 

Herm. No; but this. 

Soc. It is the business then of the shipwright to make a 
rudder, while the pilot is superintending, if the rudder is 
about to be a good one. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. And (to make) a name (it is the business) of the 
name-founder, it seems, to have a dialectician as his superin- 
tendent, if he is about to found names correctly. 

Herm. Such is the case. 

[17.] Soc. It nearly appears then, Hermogenes, that the 
imposition of names is not, as you think it, an affair of no mo- 
ment, nor for men of no mark, nor of such as may be met 
with any where. And Cratylus speaks truly, when he says 
that names belong to things from nature; and that every one 
is not the artificer of names, but he alone, who looks to that 
name, which is naturally suited to each thing, and who is able 

mould its form into letters and syllables. i 

Herm. I know not, Socrates, how I ought to oppose myself 
to what you are saying. It is not however easy perhaps to 
be thus suddenly persuaded. But I think I should be more 
easily persuaded by you, if you could show me what is that 
which you call a natural propriety of appellation. 

Soc. I myself, O blessed Hermogenes, say there is none. 
But you have forgotten, what I said a short time previously, 
that I knew nothing, but would consider the matter together 
with you. But now, to myself and you considering well the 
question together,“ thus much appears contrary to our former 
opinion, that the name possesses some natural propriety, and 


13 Ficinus has “ mihi et tibi simul investigantibus.”” ‘From whence it 
is easy to read dp! ed for npiv— 
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that it is not for every man to know how to give a namygeo* 
any thing whatever correctly. Or is it not so? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

[18.] Sov. It is necessary then to inquire, if you desire to 
know it, after this, in what does the propriety of a name 
consist “6 

Herm. But I do desire to know it. 

Soc. Consider then. 

Herm. How must I consider ? 

Soc. The most correct inquiry, my friend, (will be) with 
those, who know through your telling out money to them, and 
giving them thanks. These are the sophists, to whom your 
brother Callius‘’ told out a mint of moncy, and (now) appears 
to be a wise man. But, since you are not the master of your 
patrimony, you must earnestly entreat your brother, and 
beg of him to show you the propriety respecting things of this 
kind, which he has learned from Protagoras. 

Herm. But this request of mine would be absurd, Socrates, 
if, when I reject entirely “ The Truth”” of Protagoras, I 
should embrace what is stated in such a truth,” as things of 
any value. 

[19.] Soc. But if this does not please you, we must learn 
from IJomer, and the other poets. 

Herm. And what says Homer, Socrates, about names; and 
where ? 

Soc. In many places. But those are the chief and most 
beautiful (passages), in which he distinguishes ,betweo- *-- 
names, which men and gods assign to the same things. Or 
do you not think that he says something great and wonderful 


# Instead of ad loriy, where av has no meaning, ono MS. has cor- 
rectly eveorcy. 

47 On this Callias, see Heindorf on Thestet. § 57. 

From this it would seem that the father of Hermogenes was still 


alive. Compare Aristoph. Zn. 1354. Növ ð’ où cpara yw rev ipavroŭe 


xpnpárwv. Néoç ydp eip. 
Here is an allusjpn to the work of Protagoras called “ The Trath,” 


as in ù 8. 
= Unless rg roraúry be said in contempt of the work, one would sus- 


ct that Plato—rà dt xn iv durg, of which rọ 'AAnOcig would be tho ° 


interpretation. On the loss or confusion of wn, I have written some- 
thing worth reading in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 150, and in the Glosy 
appended to my translation of the Midian oration of Demosthenes, p. 09, 
and I could now add a great deal more. 
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iĉa those passages relating to the propriety of names? For it 
is evident surely that the gods call things according to the 
propriety which names naturally possess. Or do you not 
think so? 

Herm. I well know, that if (the gods) call any thing by a 
name, they call it so correctly. But of what passages are you 
speaking ? 

- Do you not know, that when speaking of the river at 
Troy, which fought in a single combat with Hepheestos, (Vul- 
can,) he says, (Il. xx. 74,) 


i 
Whom gods call Xanthus, but Scamander, men. 


Herm. I do. What then ?5! 

Soc. Do you not think that this is something of high im- 
port, to know in what way it is right to call that river 
Xanthus, rather than Scamander? [20.] Or, if you prefer it, 
in the case of the bird, which he says, (Il. xx. 291,) 


Chalcis the gods, but men Kymindis call. 


Do you think this is a trifling picce of learning, (to know) 
how much more proper it is to call the same bird Chalcis than 
Cymindis, or Myrine than Buatica ;5? and there are many 
other (passages), both in this poct and in others. But these 
things are perhaps too great forme and you todiscover. But 
the names Scamandrius and Astyanax are, as it appears to 
me, more for a (common) man to investigate and more easy 
Sara), what is the propriety of the names, which, he says, 
were given to the son of Iicctor. For you doubtless know 
the verses, in which are the names I am speaking of. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Which then of these names do you think Homer con- 
sidered as more correctly given to the boy, Astyanax or 
Scamandrius ? 

Herm. I cannot tell. 

Soc. But reflect in this way. If any one should ask you, 
whether you thought the more wise or the less wise would 
call things in the more correct manner ? 


_ 8! T have adopted with the Zurich editors Heindorf’s suggestion in as- 
signing “ What then?” to Hermogenes, and not, as in other editions, to 
Socrates. 

* The passage alluded to is in Il. ii. 813. 
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` i 

Herm. It is manifest I should answer, the more wise. y 

[21.] Soc. Whether then do women, or men,*to speak of 
the whole (human) race, appear to you to be the wiser in 
cities 258 

Herm. The men.. 

Soc. Do you not then know, that Homer says that the son 
of Tector was called by the men of Troy,®4 Astyanax, but 
Scamandrius, *it is plain, by fhe women ; since the men ®® 
were wont to call him Astyanax. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Do you not then conceive that Homer considered the 
men of ‘Troy wiser than the women ? 

Herm. I think so. 

Soc. He therefore thought that the name Astyanax was 
more correctly given to the boy than Scamandrius. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. But lct us consider why he did so. Or does he not 
himself give the best explanation for the reason? For he 
says, 

To throw a bulwark he alone was found, 
The city’s gates” and the long walls around. 


On this account then, as it seems, it is proper to call the son 
of the saviour, Astyanax; of that®® which, as Ilomer BYS, 
his father preserved. 

[22.] Herm. So it appears to me. 


§ j, e. in a civilized state. 

% In Il. xxii. 506. 

s— The words dijAoy ür: arc omitted in MS. Gud. and the version 
of Ficinus. They are perfectly unnecessary. 

* It was not the men of Troy, but Hector himself, who called his son 
Astyanax, as stated in Il. vi. 402. 

5 In Homer, Il. x. 506, the existing text has wiXag instead of wéXty, 
as quoted by Plato. I have united the two readings, ‘ 

» In lieu of the unintelligible rovrov, which has nothing to which it 
can be referred, Figinus offers a supplement, nothing similar to which 
seems at present to have been found in any MS.—“ Quapropter decet, 
ut videtur, protectoris filium nominare Astyanacta, id est regem urbis ; 
urbis, inguam, ejus, quam pater suus servavit, ut inquit Homerus.” Per- 
haps Plato wrote caXety roy "Exropog viòv ’Acrudvakra, Ort Tò dory 
low%ev dvak ò xarnp aùróç, i.c. ‘to call the son of Hector Astyanax, 
because the father had, as a prince, himself saved the city.” Oppurtunely 
then does MS. Gud. read "Exropog for owrijpog. 
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«Soe. But what is this? For I do not myself understand 
this at all.» Do you understand it? 

Herm. By Zeus, I do not. 

Soc. But, my good (friend), Homer has himself given to 
Hector his name. l 

Herm. Why s0? 

Soc. Because it appears to me that this name (of Hector)?’ 
is something similar to Astyanax, “and these names appear 
to be Greek; for king and Hector signify nearly the same. 
thing; both the names to be royal. For over whatsoever 
one is a king, he is also doubtless a Hector over it; since he 
evidently rules over it, 6! possesses and has it.64 Or do I ap- 
pear to you to say nothing to the purpose, but unconsciously 
(err), in thinking I have hit upon, as it were, the track of 
Homer’s thoughts respecting the propriety of names? | 

Herm, By Zeus, not you indeed, as it seems to me; but- 
perhaps you have hit upon something. 

Soc. For it is just, as it appears to me, to call the offspring 
of a lion, a lion, and the offspring of a horse, a horse. I do 
not mean, should something else than a horse be produced, 
like a monster, from a horse, but I speak of that which should 
be its offspring as a natural production. For “if a horse 


8 Ficinus alone has “ id nomen Ilector.” 

#— Such is the literal version of the nonsense in the Greek text. 
Ficinus has “ Ferme enim idem significant; putantque Greeci utraque 
hæc nomina regia esse.” IIcindorf, translating gorwxey by ‘like to,” 

would read doxsi—'Acrudyacrt raì touéivat ‘EXAnvixoic raira ra ðv- 

“para \"ydp dvak ral ó “Exrwp oxeðóv tt ravròv onuaive) Baodud 
åupórepa elvat rd dvopara; while Stalbaum would incorrectly expel 
Saou, x. r. A., as an addition arising from a gloss. He saw however 
correctly that rå édyépara could not be thus repeated. Hence Plato 
wrote, I suspect, rai ydp oyeddv re rabrév onpaive rabrw rw dvdpare § 
re dvak raì ò terwp’ cai touwey ‘EXAnvindc åupórepa Baod elva. 
The source of the error is to be traced to the transposition of some words 
and the interpolation of others. 

e.s This repetition of avrov and aùrò is extremely inelegant. In- 
stead of reparet re abrov one would prefer reparet ò rorcovrog. With regard 
to the derivation of &erwp from éxw, like derwp from dyw, Plato seems to 
have forgotten that it was contrary to analogy. For all nouns in rwp are 
derived from the third pers. sing. of the perf. pass. But as čxw has no 

. pass., there could be no such noun appellative as ierwp. But 
though Zyw has no perfect passive in use, it seems to ‘have one 
originally. At least there would be naturally formed from it éxpa, as 
remarked by the Etymol. M. p. 405, 19, and fcc. 

© Such is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek ; and equally 
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should, contrary to nature, beget a calf, the produce of a caw 
by nature, we must call it not a colt, but a calf.“ e © Nor do 
I think that, if from a man an offspring should be produced ` 
not of a man, the progeny ought to be called a man; but 
if it be the offspring. And similar is the case of trees, and 
all other things. Or do you not agrec with me? 

Herm. I doa 

[23.] Soc. You speak well. But take care lest I somehow 
cheat you. For according to the same reasoning, the offspring of 
a king ought to be called a king. Now it matters not whether 
the signification be the same in syllables different in one way 


nonsensical is the version of Ficinus, “ Si enim bovis secundum naturam 
filius equum gignit, non vitulus, qui nascitur, sed pullus equinus est 
nuncupandus.” Plato wrote, I suspect, tay yap Bov¢ trou ixyovoy, 
Sy gacty spiermoy rapa púow rikn, où póoxov, KANTéov GANA WHO, 
i. e. “if a bull should, contrary to nature, beget the progeny of a mare, 
which they call a half-horse, we must call it not a calf, but a colt.” With 
regard to ni:wzoy, the compound follows the analogy of mpiaydpog, and 
nplovog, and uibtoc in Greck, and of “semivir” and “ semibos ” in 
Latin. This, however, is not the only crror in this passage. For, a8 
Taylor was tho first to remark, Ficinus found in his MS. something at 
present wanting in the common text, dav Boog éxyovoy pice immoç rapa 
guow rixy póoxov, ob mHAOY KANTiOV, GAAd póexov. Instead of which 
we ought, says Taylor, to read, ¿åy Boòc Exyovoy piace troy riky où 
pooxoy kAnredy, adAAd TõNov, Kai idy trmog Tapa púow Tiky péoxoy, 
ov TÒA ov KAyTioy, dAAG pdoyxoy, corresponding to the version of Ficinus, 
“Si enim bovis secundum naturam filius equum gignit, non vitulus, qui 
nascitur sed pullus equinus est nuncupandus ; et, si equus preter naturam 
gignit vitulum, nun pullus equinus dicendus est iste, sed vitulus.” By. 
the aid of which, Buttman would read, with the approbation of Facial ~ 
"Edy yàp Boig txrou ixyovoy pice mapa paw Tiny, où póoxov AAA 
axa@Aoyv cdnriov’ cai idy Boòc Exyovoy hice: immoc recy, ov rwAOV KAN- 
réov dAda póoxov. But in the first clause, Poe mapa púciv could not 
be thus united; and if they could, mapa gio could not be omitted in 
the second clause. I suspect then that, as the whole of this sentence 
was meant to balance the preceding one, Plato wrote, tay òè trmog rapa 
goaty, Sy daar IpiBovy, Bode Exyovoy rixy, où mwAov KANTLov, ddAa 
pécxoy, i. c. “if a horse should, contrary to nature, beget a progeny | 
from a cow, what they call a half-cow, we must call it not a colt but a 
calf. See § 25, cv troc Bode ixyovoy rixy. Stalbaum however con- 
ceives, with Schleierm&cher and Beck, that no alteration will be requisite 
if we merely expunge the first pooxor. 

63.63 Here again the Latin of Ficinus is both different from, and supe- 
rior to, thé present Greek text—* Neque etiam, si ex homine alia proles, 
quam humana, producitur, quod nascitur, homo vocari debet,” which 
would be in Greek, od’ aw dy i dvOpwrov, oluat, 3) rò dvOpwroy, 
Ixyovov yivnrat, rò icyovoy dvOpwrog KAnTiov. 
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or another; nor if a letter be added or taken away, is even 
this any thing, so long as the existence of the thing is in 
force, and shown by the name. 

Herm. How say you this? 

Soe. Nothing complex; but as you know we pronounce 
the names of the elements, but not the elements themselves, 
except four, € and v, and o and w; and placing round,* you 
know, other letters, as well to the other vowels as to the non- 
vowels, (consonants,) we form names, and pronounce them. 
But, as long as we insert the exhibited power of the element, 
it is well to call it by the name which the element exhibits. 
As, for instance, Bära. Here you see that, although the ņ and 
the 7 and the a have been added, there is nothing to pain® 
us, 80 as not to exhibit by the whole name the nature of that 
element which its name-founder™ intended; so well did he 
know how to give names to letters. 

Herm. You appear to me to speak the truth. 

[24.] Soe. Will not then the same reasoning take place 
respecting aking? For a king will be produced from a king, 
both good from a good one, and beautiful from a beautiful 
one ;®7 and so in the case of every thing else, from each 
genus another such is the progeny, unless something mon- 

* strous is produced, and they must be called by the same 
name. But it is possible to vary (the names) by syllables, so 
that, to an unskilled person, what are the same would appear 
to be different from cach other. Just as the drugs of phy- 
iuan When varied by colours or smells, appear to us to be 
different, although really the same; but to the physician, as 

` one who looks to the power of the drugs, they appear to be 
the same, nor is fie struck at all with astonishment by the 
additions tothem. In like manner, perhaps, he who is skilled 
in names looks to their value, and is not struck with astonish- 


« @ Ficinus has “ addentes,’”’ as if he found in his MS. mpooribévrec. 
Perhaps Plato wrote #) rpooriOévrec ù mepiribévreç— 
— verb constantly used clsewlere by Plato in this formula is 
KWA ÚCL 
* Strange to say, Heindorf has here left o vonobirng in the text, al- 
‘t though Ficinus had already pointed to dvozaro8erng by his “ nominim 
auctor.” 
©? Such too is the sentiment of Horace, “ Fortes creantur fortibus; et 
bonis Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum Vigor,” for so Wakefield cor- 
rectly points that passage. 
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ment if a letter is added, or changed, or taken away, or the 
same value of the name is found in the other letters taken 
all together. [25.] As in the names of Astyanax and Hec< 
tor, which we have just spoken of; they do not possess any 
one of the same letters, except the r, and yet they signify the 
same thing. And what has dpyézoXrg (ruler of a city) in its 
letters common (with the two preceding names) ?™ and yet 
it means tle snme thing. And there are many other words 
which signify nothing else than a king; and others again 
(which signify) an army-leader, as "Ayic, IHoħépapyoc, Eóró- 
Acuoc; and others connected with medicine, as IurpoxcAñe and 
"AxeoipEporoc. And perhaps we could find many others dis- 
agreeing in syllables and letters, but in their value speaking 
the same sense. Does this appear to you to be the case, 
or not? . 

Herm, Entirely so. 

Sov. And that to those, who exist according to nature, the 
same names should be assigned ? 

Herm. Pertcetly so. 

Soc. What then, to those, who are born contrary to nature, 
and in the form of monsters, as when from a good and pious 
man an impious one is produced; surely, as we said before, 
that if a horse should beget a progeny from a cow (the off- 
spring) ought not to have the name of the begetter, but of 
the party that brought it forth 7 

Herm. Entirely so. 

[26.] Soe. To the impious man, then, produced from thae 
pious one, the name of his genus must be assigned ? 

Herm. Such is the case. 

Soc. Not ‘Theophilus, (god-loving,) nor Mnesi-theus, (god- 


rm r 
remembering) nor any name of this kind, but something which 


* The words within lunes Taylor took from the version of Ficinus, 
“cenm duobus superioribus.” 

© Heindorf acutely saw that ro teyovoy, which is wanting, was preserved 
correctly in the version of Ficinus, whose Latin is rather more intelligible 
than the Greek ; “ qui genitus est, non genitoris nomen sortiri debit; sed, 
ejus in quo ipse est gentris ; quemadmodem supra diximus, si equus bovis 
prolem generat, non equum cjus {ilium sed bovem denominandum.” 

* Such is evidently the sense required by the antithesis; although i' 
can hardly be got from the words roù yivoug où ein, which mean literally, 
“of the genus to which it belongs.” But as the offspring in this case 
would belong to two genera, that genus should be distinctly stated, from 
which it has to take its name. 
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signifies the contrary to these, "(must we call suck a son,)! 
if names arb to possess any propriety. 

Herm. By all means, Socrates. 

Soc. Just as, Hermogenes, the name of Orestes nearly ap. 
pears to be correct; whether a certain fortune assigned to him 
this appellation, or some poet, 7 pointing out by this name the 
savageness of his nature, and his wildness, and the (habits) of 
a mountaineer. ”? 

Herm. So it appears, Socrates. 

Soc. It seems also that the name of his father was accord- 
ing to nature. 

Herm. It does so. 

Soc. For it nearly appears that Agamemnon was such a 
person as, with respect to whatever he had determined to 
labour through and endure, to put the finish to what he had 
determined on through valour.?3 And the proof of his patient 
endurance is his staying at Troy with so great a host. That 


nn Ficinus has in his version alone, “ vocare filium talem decet,” 
preserved the words wanting to complete the sense. 

This notion turns on the supposition that ’Opéorne, like Opeoride, 
the name for a mountain-nymph, is derived from "Opog, a mountain. While 
from the allusion to a poet, it is easy to see that Aeschylus or Euripides 
wrote in some play the distich—Kadw¢ 'Opiorny dvopa rig rxn “Bero, 
Tv Onpiwdove aay ôperunmv yvovdc púoiwv—nddressed to Orestes by Clytem- 
nestra, Menclaus, or some other character. , 

` % Such is the literal version of the Greck text, olog, & dv dékeev aùr 
ĉıaroveioðar kai kaprepety, rédog ExeriBeic roic SéEaoe dt’ dperhy: where 
trothetamay, but I will never, believe that Plato wrote 2 dy dd&eev—roig 
óķası—or that olog éwiriGeig is any thing but a barbarism. Opportunely 
then docs MS. Gud. offer éwir:Bévac. Unless I am greatly mistaken, in 
roic Òó¥aoı de’ aperijy there lies hid rijg dd&n¢ didiag be dperny. For the 
whole sentence was originally to this eifect—olog, olc dy dokaev aùr dia- 

woveicOar cai kaprepeiv, reXog dmiriBevac rie OdEne aidiag dt aperny, i. e. 

“auch as to put by his valour the tinish of an eternal glory to whatever he 

had determincd to labour through and endure.” For thus, 6é&n¢ didlag 

may be compared with aiédtoy dé£ay in Thucyd. iv. 87 ; dOdvarov pyhpny 
Apere a in Plato Sympos. p. 2U8. D., d8avaroy dé&ay in Isocrat. Archi- 
38. B 


e p- a e 

n I have adopted, with Heindorf, what Ficinus ‘ound in his MS. as 
shown by his version: “ Argumentum vero tolerantie suw apud Trojam 
tanto cum exercitu perduratio prebuit :” which is far more intelligible 
than the Greek, onpetoy 32 abrod 4 iv Tpolg pov rod mAhOovç re ral 
caprepiag—which Stalbaum fancies is to be restored by reading rod wAH- 
bouc pera xagrepiac. But it was not by his staying with a great or small 
army that Agamemnon gave any proof of his patient endurance. It 
was rather by the great number of the years, during which he staid at 
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this man therefore is to be admired for his staying, and is de- 
noted bythe name Agamemnon.” [27.] Perhaps, toe, Atreus is 
correctly said; for his murder of Chrysippus, and what he did 
so very cruelly to Thyestes, were all noxious and hurtful as 
regurds virtue.™® The appellation, therefore, of the name”? 
turns a little on one side, und conceals its meaning, so as not 
to show the nature of the man to all; but to those who are 
skilled in names, Atreus sufficiently points out what it means. 
For his name properly exists in every way with reference to 
what is not worn down, not fearing,’ and hurtful. It appears 
also to me, that his name was properly given to Pelops: for 
this name signifies one who sees things near; and I think” he 
is worthy of the appellation in some such way as this. 

Herm. Wow? 

Soc. In such a way as this. It is reported against this 
man, that in the murder of Myrtilus, he was neither able to 
think beforehand, nor perceive any of the things afar off relatin 
to his whole race, with how great a calamity he would fill it; 
but only to see? what was near, and on the instant; for such 


Troy. Ilence Plato wrote, I suspect, aypeiow Ci abrod rijg xaprepiag y 
iv Tpoia pov) iv’ trav rórov wdH90¢: Where I have elicited pow) dv’ 
ér@y récoy rrijOo¢ from porii pera récov miyÂovç in a solitary MS. Re- 
specting the loss or corruption of èrõv see my Poppo’s Prologem. p. 
222; and with the phrase era mA ÑOog compare ypovou wij8og in Thucyd. 
i 1, Plato ‘Thewtet. p. 155, D., paves wee in Soph, Philoct. 724, 
wr90rg tray in Aristoph. Ned. S15, and TANO —èròv in Isocrates, 

For ‘Ayapéprwy, says the Etymol. M., is formed from dyav, “ very,” 
and pipvwy, “staying.” 

7 As the name of ’Arpeie is thus feigned to be connected with dPnpdg, ` 
the words Cnpuwey rpog aperiy ought to follow drypa, not precede it. 
Plato wrote wayra raŭru arnpa Kai Copidn mpoc aperny VY. 

7 Heindorf vainly attempts to explain rob évopnarog trwvvpia. For he 
did not sce that Plato wrote rod dydpou récou exwvupia, i. e. “the ap- 
pellation for such iniquity.” 

™ Etymol. M. ‘Arpeig¢—mapa rò rpiw ylverac rpeóç' wai perà rod 
orepnruõ a arpete, o üpoßoc, i) Tapa TÒ Teipw TÒ KaTaToVE, perà TOU 
OTEOHTiKOY A, ATEpEÙÇ Kai GuyKuTY arpede, Ò dkarardynroc. 

‘7% The common text is a&toy elvat ravryc ricirmwvupiaç. But ono MS. 
has xai d&coy, and another rij¢ onrwoi wwe ixdyvupiac: while to support 
tho syntax Buttinann Would read oiua fur elvat. Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, rai a&toy oleu elvat avrov ot rwai wwe rig érwvupiag. Stal- 
baum’s rendering is, “ For this name signifies that he, who looks near, is 
worthy of such an appellation.” But the word Pelops could not signify 
that such a person was worthy of such a name. 

* Onc MS. has opdy for ôpõv, which leads to rd 8’ lyyic, Gor rò 
éyyic—Stalbaum vainly attempts to defend the anomaly of the syntax. 
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isethe meaning of réàaç (near), when he desired to,obtain, by 
all means,*his marriage with Hippodamia. *!(From whence 
the name of Pelops comes from séAac, near, and dic, 
sight)! [28.] To Tantalus, lik@wise, all would deem the 
name to have been properly and naturally assigned, if it be 
true what is told of him. 

Herm. What is it? 

Soc. That, while he was yet living, many and terrible mis- 
fortunes happened to him; of which® at last his whole coun- 
try was overthrown ;8 and that, when he was dead, there was 
the vibration ® of the stone over his head in Hades, it being 
Wonderfully in unison with his name; for it really seems as 
if one, wishing to call him rad¢vraroc (most miserable), did, 
concealing (that name), call him by the name of Tanta- 
lus (instead of ‘Tulantatus).*° And it seems that the accident 


as The words within lunes are found only in the version of Ficinus, 
n ere Pelopi uomen a pelas, id est propc, et opsis, quod ad visionem 

ertiñet.” 

re Mtalbaum fancics that &y can follow réAog used adverbially. Hein- 

dorf would supply the cllipse by rò rédog Ñv. | Plato wrote perhaps 

— cai thus follows are, as shown by Elmsley in Cl. Jl. N. xi. 

p. 222. ‘ 

s Stalbaum would translate dverpazero, “ corruit.” But the aor. 2, 
in the middle voice of rpérw, could not be thus used passively. He 
should have read dverpézero, or aveTiTpaTrToO, 

8 Bekker has 7 ùmèp rijc Kepadijc Tov AiPov ravraXela, Qavpacri wy 
Edpdwvoc rp ovépart. But as ravradeia could not be used for TravTa 
Acevo or ravyTdAwore, or, if it could, it would not suit the subsequen: 

sa JAA gyp ov, Stalbaum has adopted raħavreia, the conjecture of Schlei 
erma':..f, found subsequently in one MS., and to which Schleier. wa: 
probably led by “ sors certe durissima ” in Ficinus. But raħavela, no 
radavreia, would come legitimately from ráħaç. I suspect that Plat 
wrote 1) roð AiBov raħavriaiov Oavpacri) ordoc, odca Eúppwvoç T4 
dyouart. For AiOov raħavrtıaíov would be similar to radavriaioy KAijpo: 
in Suid. “Eyyeov, and to xpnparwy Bapog rptradavriaioy in Suid 
TowrdXavroy : while in the play upon the words Tayradog and Tadayre 
aioc, there would be an allusion to the proverb ra Tavrd\ov rédayra 
which Plato had in mind, when he was speaking of the Tavradoi 
xphpara in Euthyphr. p. ii. D.=§ 12. With regard to erágıç, the mor 
currect word would perhaps be xpéacic, as may be inferred from th 
assages quoted by Porson on Orest. 5. But oraocic ovcea are nearer th 
otters aorn we cup than rpépacıç ovod. 

0588 Edd. amoxpumrdpevoc dvopdaee ral emot dvr’ ixeivov, Bu 
Ficinus, “ paulo locutus obscurius pro Talantato Tantalum posuisset,’ 
thus avoiding the inelegant tautology in dvoudcee kai imot, where lie 
hid, E suspect, eð rd dvdoa raì dOea, etwoc— For the acts of Tantalu 
were dvécra and dôta. 
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of the rumour ®% contributed to some such appellation. Buf it 
appears that the name of him, who was called his father, was 
made in an all-beautiful manner. It is however by no means 
easy to understand it. For in reality the name of Zeus is, as it 
were, a sentence; and persons dividing it into two parts, 
some of us make use of one part, and some of another; for 
some call him Zy, and some A/c. But these parts collected 
into one, exhibit the nature of the god; which, as we have 
said, a name ought and should be able to do. For there is no 
one, who is more the cause of living, both to us and ever 

thing else, than he who is the ruler and king of all.®” [29.] it 
follows therefore that this god is rightly named, through 
whom life is present to all living beings; but the name, 
though one, is distributed, as I have said, into two parts, Dis 
and Zén. Now he, who hears on a sudden that this god is 
the son of Kronos, may perhaps think it an insulting asser- 
tion. But it is according to reason for Zeus to be the off- 
spring of some great intellect. Now Koros* doces not signify 
a boy, but the pure and unmixed nature of intellect. Now he 
(Kronos) is the son of Ouranus (Ileaven): and the sight 
directed to things above has fairly a right to be called by 
this name, Ourania (heavenly), from beholding things on 
high. From whence too, Hermogenes, they who discourse 
on sublime affairs, say that a pure intellect is present with 


* I cannot understand } róxn rc ohne. L could however ġ rigt%xn¢ 
7] pnen, i. e. “ the report of his misfortune.” ~ 

T From this passage of Plato were perhaps derived the Pseud.-Orphic 
verses, quoted by Joannes Diac. Allegor. on Hesiodi Theog p. 278 3" 482, 
Gaisf. Eerw 01) ravrwy apyy Zeic. “etc yap tcuxe, Lad 7’ bylyynoey 
cai Ziv abrdv eadiova, Kai Aia r? 40° bre Of Gta rovroy Gravra 
rirucrat. Elç cé marùp obrog wavrwy, Onowy re Bporwy re. i. e. “ Zeus 
is the beginning of all things. For Zeus has given and generated animals, 
and men call him Zy, and also Aic: because all things were fabricated 
through him; and he is the one father of all things, both beasts and 
men.” 

$ Ficinus has “ Quod enim Coros dicitur.” But the train of ideas 
evidently requires something to connect Kronos with Koros. Hence, says 
Heindorf, one would have expected that Plato wrote Kpóvoç yap xépov 
onpaive: kópoç dt ob waidéa. There was, I suspect, originally something 
to this effect, ‘‘ Now Koros, which Kronos was once, signifies not a T 
For that Kronos was once a boy, is evident from the legend that makes 
him the son of Ouranus. To this passage is to be referred Etymol. M. 
Kpdévoc- 6 Kpóvoc rijc vorpag Lwije lori dorip, xépog òv row vod’ paddoy 
de xopoc voùç cai kaĝðapóç l 
x 2 
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hifh, and that the name of Ouranus™ is very properly given 
to him. Indeed, if I had remembered Hesiod’s genealogy of 
the gods, (and)*! whom he mentions as their still preceding 
progenitors, I should not have desisted from showing you 
how correctly their names have been laid down, until I had 
made trial of this wisdom, what it will effect, whether it faints 
or not, which has now recently come upon me so suddenly, I 
know not from whence. 

[30.] Herm. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to 
speak oracles on a sudden, like those inspired by a god. 

Soc. And the reason I assign,” Ilermogenes, is, that 
this wisdom has come upon me through Euthyphron of the 
ward of Prospaltius:°% for I was much with him in the 
morning, and I gave him my ears. It nearly appears then, 
that, being divinely inspired, he has not only filled my ears 
with divine wisdom, but laid hold also of my very soul. It 
appears therefore to me, that we ought to act in this way; to 
make use of this wisdom to-day, and to contemplate what yet 
remains concerning the propriety of names; but to-morrow, 
if it seems good to you, we will send it away (ns a pollution), 
and purify ourselves from it, after finding out a person who is 
skilled in expiating things of this kind, whether he be one of 
the priests, or the sophists. 

Herm. I assent to this; for I shall hear, with great plea- 
sure, what remains (of the discussion) respecting names. . 

àe. But it is necessary to act thus. From avhence then 

“Ao you wish us to begin the inquiry, since we have arrived at 
a certain form,” that we may know whether the names them- 
— For Oùpavòç is feigned to be derived from ópãv adyvw, “to look 
above.” 
® This “and,” requisite for the sense and syntax, has been preserved 
by Ficinus alone. 8 ° 
* Ficinus translates airr@pat by “reor,” as if he had read å¥ioŭuar. 
* This was a ward of the tribe of Acarnas. On the wards of Athens 
the reader may consult Gronovius’ Thesaur. Antiquitat. t. xi. Leake 
in The Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, t. i. p. 2, p. 114, 
and foll. A Dissertation by Westermann in Zeitschrift für die Alterthums— 
wissenschaft, 1848, No. 5—8. Sauppe too has written “De Demis 
Urbanis Atheniensibus,” Leips. 1846, and Ross, “ Die Demen von 
rren Halle, 1846. But of the two last works I know nothing except 
e titles. 
* The phrase in Shakspeare is “ Lend me thine ears.” 
* Instead of rórov one would expect either rórov, “ place,” or drpa roy 
“path.” For though I am well aware that róroc is constantly applied 
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selves will testify in our favour, that they were not entircly 
fabricated from chance, but possess a certain propriety? [31.. 
Now the names that are mentioned of heroes and men woulc 
perhaps deceive us; for many of these exist according to the 
appellations of their ancestors, and do not suit some persons,’ 
as we stated at the commencement. But many assume them 
as matters of boasting,” such as Eutychides (the son of thi 
fortunate), Sosias (the son of the saved), and Theophilu 
(the god beloved), and many others. Such then as these, i 
appears to me, we ought to dismiss. But it is most probabh 
that we sha}i find names properly imposed, respecting thing: 
existing for ever, and naturally produced; for in these it 1 
especially fitting for the imposition of names to be a carefu 
study. But perhaps some of these have been given by : 
power more divine than that of man. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak well. 

Soc. Will it not then be just, to begin from the gods, whei 
we are considering that very thing, why the gods are properh 
called by that name ? 

Herm. It will be reasonable. 

Soe. I suspect then it is of this kind. It appears to mi 
that the first men of those connected with Greece, considerei 
those only as gods, whom many at present of the Barbarian: 
do; the sun, and the moon, and the earth, and the stars, anc 
the heavens. Now as they perceived all these moving anc 
running round in a perpetual course, from this nature of run: 
ning they called them gods; but afterwards, perceiving tha 
there were others, they called all of them by the same pame 
Seems what I say to be like the truth, or not? 

Herm. It seems very like. 


to a discoyrse, yct, I believe, it is not elsewhere united to eloBaiver» 
Ficinus has “ formulam prescripsimus.” 
* Some MSS. éviog, others éviore. Perhaps Plato united the words 
* Stalbaum has failed to sce that in ebyoevor there is an allusion t 
the Homeric edyopae elva. 

“8 For sòc was supnosed to come from Oiew. Hence in Etymol. M 
Gedc, rapd Tò Giw, rd rpixw'—ol yap apxaion, we imi rò meteorov, ir 
Miovu Kat otAnvnge Kai dcripwy, dorarove yàp, iriPecay rò Svopa wapa T: 
dai Ociv nai xeveicOar—n mand rò Oiw, To karaorceváčw ral row’ | 
wavreyv wonrihe cai ric Tay wWavrwy Karaokevig airwog yiverat Od¢ ra 
Océ¢; where instead of OOC, one would prefer GOO. For, as Herodotu: 
says in ii. 52, the Egyptians called the deities Ocovc, as Givrac (havin; 
placed) the universe in order. 
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¢32.] Soc. What then shall we consider after this? Is it 
not — (we ought to consider about) demons, heroes, and 
men 

Herm. About demons. 

Soc. Now in good truth, Hermogenes, what does the word 
dæmons mean? Consider whether I say aught to the purpose ? 

Herm. Only say what it is. 

Soc. Know you then whom Hesiod says are demons? . 

Herm. I do not understand. 

Soc. But know you not that he says, the golden race of 
men was first created ? 

Herm. This I know. 

Soc. He says, then, concerning it, 


But when concealed had Destiny this race, 
Demons there were, called holy, upon earth 
Good, ill-averters, and of man the guard, 


Herm. What then ? 

Soc. I think he calls the race golden, not as being naturally 
of gold, but as being beautiful and good. And I infer this, 
from his calling us an iron race. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Do you not then think, that if any one of those living 
now were good, IIesiod would say he was of that golden race? 

Herm. Probably. 

Soc. But are the good any other than the prudent? 

Herm. The prudent. 

[33.] Soc. On this account then, especially, as it appears 
to me, he speaks of them as demons ; because they were 
(deemones) prudent and learned. And, in our old language, 
this very name occurs. Hence both he, and many other 
poets, say well, who say that when a good man shall have 
reached his end, he receives a mighty destiny and honour, 
and becomes a dæmon, according to the appellation of pru- 
dence. I therefore give (my vote)! for this, that every! 

* In Hesiod’s Works and Days, v. 120, the present text aas more cor- 
rectly Taïa, instead of Moipa, while Plato, in Rep. v. p. 168, E., has 
more correctly reAc@over than xaXéovrat. ` 

. °- After riMeuar, we must understand yvounv, as shown by the pas- 
sages quoted by myself on Soph. Philoct. 1415, or Yñġov, as shows here 
by the subsequent dpudpn¢og. 

' Stalbaum omits ravra with a single MS. He should nave inserted 
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dæmon (learned) man, who is good, is demon-like, both wKile 
living and when dead, and is properly called a dæfon. 

Herm. And I, Socrates, seem to myself to give entirely 
the same vote with you on this point. But what can the 
name of hero be ? 

Soc. This is by no means difficult to understand. For 
their name is drawn aside a little, showing that its origin is 
from love. 

Herm. Yow is this? 

Soe. Do you not know that heroes are demigods ? 

Herm. What then? 

[34.] Soc. All of them were doubtless begotten either 
from a god falling in love with a mortal woman, or from a 
mortal man (falling in love) with a goddess. If then you 
consider the matter according to the old Attic language, this 
too you will more clearly understand. For it will show you 
that the word (hero) is slightly drawn aside, for the sake of 
the name,? from the word love, through which the heroes were 
begotten. And either this says the heroes,? or because they 
were wise and rhetoricians, powerful and skilled in dialec- 
tic, and all-sufficient to interrogate ;4 for cipecy is the same as 
to speak. Hence, as we just now said, in the Attic language 
they, who are called heroes, coincide? as certain rhetoricians, 


it before ayaféc. For mayra is thus constantly united with dyaQd¢. 
See Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 1102, rq wayr’ dyad. 

? This derivation depends on the affinity between jjpwe¢ and fpwe. 

> This is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, trot roŭro Aéyts 
rov¢ ğpwaç, which I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose ver- 
sion is, “aut hinc heroum est nomen ductum.” Opportunely then does 
the best MS. Gud. rcad Aéyery, by the aid of which it is casy to see that 
Plato wrote #rot èx roúrov Aéy’ civar roùe ijpwag, i. e. “ cither from this 
(love) say thou the heroes are.” 

* After éowray, Stephens wished to insert cai dwoxpiveOat. For in p. 
390, § 16, the dialectician is said to he ¿pwrăv raì dwoxplvecOar irira 
pevoç. Besides, Ficinus has “ad interrogandum disserendumque promp- 
tissimi.” From whence Stalbaum endeavoured to elicit Aéysıv, to pre- 
serve the train of thought between Aéyey and cipayv. He should have 
suggested ipwrãv cai cipervy, which latter verb Plato naturally explains 
by Aéyey, for it is very rare in Greek. It is however found in Hesiod. 
Theog. 38, Eipedoat (Movoat) rå r’ i6vra—quoted by Heindorf. 

* So we may perhaps render ovpGBalvovery. But as the translation of 
Ficinus is “ videntur,” it would seem that he found in his MS. ovpgalv- 
ovowy, a corruption, I suspect, for cupgwrovery, i. e. “ harmonize,” as in 
$ 41, ovppwvei. 
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int&rrogators, and lovers:® so that the: genus of rbetoricians 
‘and sophisfs becomes an heroic tribe. This, indeed, is not 
difficult to understand; but rather this respecting men, why 
they are called &v@pwra. Can yoy tell the reason ? : 
Herm. From whence, my good (man), can I? And in- 
deed were I at all able to find this out, I shall not exert my- 
self, through my thinking that you will more easily discover 
it than myself. . 
Soc. You appear to me to rely on the inspiration of Euthy- 
hron. ' 
i Herm. Evidently so. 

Soc. And rightly relying. For I now seem to myself: to 
understand it in a clever manner; and I shall run the risk, if 
I do not take care, of becoming to-day wiser than is fitting, 
[35.] But consider what I am saying. For this ought in the 
first place to be understood concerning names, that we often 
introduce letters, and (often) take some away, while we give 

‘names, as we please: and (often)* change the acute syllables. 

As when we say Ati gidoc (a friend of Dis): for, in order 
that there may be a noun instead of a verb, we take away the 
second idra, and, instead of an acute syllable in the middle, 
we pronounce a grave one. But on the contrary, in others 
we -introduce letters, and others again, with a graver accent, 
we pronounce with a more acute one.’ 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

` Soe. Of these things one, as it appears to me, takes place 
in the name d&yOpwro¢ (man): for a noun is generated from a 
verb, one letter, a, being taken away, and the end of the 
word becoming more grave. 

Herm. How do you mean? 


* The MSS. vary‘between ipwryrecoi and épwrixoi. Ficinus found both 
in his MS. For his version is, “ disputatures et amatorii.” Stalbaum 
omits épwrrxoi, ulthough Plato had just above shown the affinity between 
pwc and pwc. ‘To this passage is to be referred fhe gl. of Etymol. M. in 
Hpweg¢——arrd ric iowricewe’ dtadecrixoi yap—ÀÌÀ awd rev épwray Lë 
ipwrwy yàp Osiwy tyivovro——oi yàp Otoi Oyyraic yuvacki cuvepxdpevon 
iwolovy Tò rev ipwwy yivog. 

1— This “often” is found only in Ficinus—“ sæpe etiam demimus”’ 
—and again, “‘ sepenumero transmutamus.”’ 

® From the MS. of Serranus, whose version is, “ et quw acute pronun- ' 
tiabamus, greviter pronuntiamus,” Buttmann was led to introduce é&6- 
repa, adoptediby Heind., Bekk., and Stalb. i 

10 “For according to the derivation it should be dvaðpwróc.” Stars, 
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Soc. Thus. This name (ävðpwroç) indicates that ather ` 
animals, whu can see, neither consider, nor reason, nor contem- 
plate ; but that man sees—for such is the meaning of érwre— 

‘and at the same time contemplates and reasons upon what hé 
sees. Hence man alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated 
divOpwzoc,'' contemplating what he sees. l 

[36.] Herm. What then, shall I ask you, what -follows 
after this, (and) which I would very gladly hear ? 

Soc. By all means. 

Herm. As then there appears to me to be something in 
order after these ; for we surely call the soul and body of man 
by some name.iꝰ 

Soc. How not? 

Herm. Let us, then, endeavour to divide these too, as we 
did the former subjects. 3 

Soc. Do yousay that you have considered " first the soul, that 
it has with reason this name, and afterwards so has the body ? !3 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soe. To speak then off-hand, T think that those, who called 
the soul by that name, understood some such thing as this; 
that whenever it is present to the body, it is the cause, of its 
life, giving it the power to breathe, and cooling it; but as 
soon as the cooling power ccases, the body is dissolved and 
comes to an end. From whence, as it appears to me, they 


nHn This clause is omitted by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor. 
By its aid, however, we can restore what Plato wrotc—o òè dvOpwxog dpa 
éxrwxe—rovro O: fare Td twpake. For it is evident that éwpace, the more 
common word, would be the interpretatioh of the less common one; and 
that örwre would be mentioned here as being one of the words, from 
which dy@p-wzog is supposed to be derived. With regard to this descrip- 
tion of man, Ovid has something similar in Metam. i.: “Os homini sub- 
lime dedit, cœlumque tueri Jussit, ct erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 

1212 In the arrangement of the speeches Heindorf, whom Bekker and 
Stalbaum follow, has donc all that a critic should do. But with respect 
to the words, he has been unable to explain derep roivuy, in which lie hid 
‘Qe rò xpiv, rd viv, i.e. “As before, (so) now—” Ficinus has, ‘* Succe- 
dere statim superioribus mihi videtur de anima ct corpore considcratio.”’ 

13 Stalbaum lIcarnedly defends the reading furnished by ten MSS., 
còpá re xadovpey, where Bekker had rejected re. Ficinus, too, has 
“ nam anima et corpus aliquid hominis sunt.” 

i I cannot understand Wuxny Aéyere émrcoxiacOar: I could, irvonipe- 
aðaı, ‘‘ Say you that you will co ider ?” Ficinus, “Querendum primo 
de anima putas?” i - 
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called the soul (vy4)."5 But, if you please, be quiet. For 
I think I see something carrying more conviction than this 
to the followers of Euthyphron; for this, as it appears to me, 
: they would despise, and consider it as farcical. But consider 
whether this will please you. 

Herm. Only say it. 

37.] Soc. What else but the soul do you think confains 
and carries the nature of the whole body, so that it lives and 
goes about. 

Herm. No other. 

Soc. But what, do you not believe with Anaxagoras, that in- 
tellect and soul orders and holds the nature of every thing else ? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. It will be proper then to give this name to that power 
which carries and holds nature, @vcéyny: but it may be 
called more elegantly Wuyx7f.'® 

t Herm. Entirely so; and this latter appellation appears to 
me to be more agrecable to art than the former. 

Soc. For it is certainly so. It would however appear to 
be truly ridiculous, if it were named, as it is formed.!? 

Herm. But what shall we next consider after this ? 

Soc. Are you speaking of the body ? 

Herm. Yes. 

- Soc. In many ways this appears to me, whether one causes 
it to deflect little or much.!® For some say it is the sepulchre 


3 From the affinity between Wiyxoc, “ cold,” and Yvxh, “ soul,” which 
some considered to be warm, others cold, as we learn from Aristotle, 
Tepi Yuxic, i. 223, quoted by Stalbaum, Ato zai roig évopacw dxodov- 
Oovory, ot pèv rò Oeppdy Aéyorrec, bre dtd roŭro Kai TY Civ ovdpacrat, 
of ôè rd Wuypdy ccd rv advarvony kal Tùy Kardputty eadeiaba Wuyny. 
And it was perhaps in ridicule of this theory, that Socrates wrote the 
Esopic fable of the person who blew hot and cold with the same breath. . 

i By the change of guce into yu. See Eustath. IA. A. p. 22, 50, Bas. 

Y Heusde was not the first to arrange the spceches in a correct 
order. For Ficinus had done so already. 

18 Stalbaum’s translation is, “ ‘Tho name of the body seems to me to 
be many-fold; if any one causes it to deflect even a little, it is still 
many-fold.” But this is at variance equally Withsthe Greek words and 
with common sense. He did not perccive that Plato wrote II6AX’ éyew 
proc Coxet roŭró ye, dy piv ù opexpdéy Ti Tiç wapakXivy ù cal rávv, i. e. 
“This word (body) seems to me to have many (meanings), whether any 
one Causes it to deflect either littlo or much :”° where the edd. have IToA- 
Aayg—Kai opixpdy rig—xai ávv. - 
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of the soul, as being buried?’ at the present time; and on the 
other hand, because whatever the soul marks out it marks out b 
the body ; on this account it is properly called a mark. (38. 
The followers however of Orpheus appear to me to have 
founded this name, especially since the soul suffers a punish- 
ment on account of the things it suffers; and that it may 
be preserved, it has this enclosure, the image of a prison ; and 
that (the body), as it is called, is the saving of the soul, until 
it (the soul) shall have paid the penalty due ; and that there 
is no need of introducing?! a single letter. 

Herm. On this, it appears to me, Socrates, enough has been 
said. But about the names of the gods, could we, in the 
same manner as you have just now spoken about Zeus, con- 
sider by what propricty their names arc laid down. 

Soc. By Zeus, Hermogenes, if we possessed any mind, (we 
should have)? one the most beautiful method, (by confessing) 


1° This was the doctrine of Philolaus the Pythagorean, in the passage 
preserved by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. lib. iii. p. 103, Maprupéovrac ôè 
cai ot wadatol Geddoyoi Te Kai payretc, we due riva Tipwpiay å Poya TE 
adpart cuvicevcrat, kai KaOdrep iv ompare rotry reOarrat, i. e. “ The 
ancient theologists and priests also testify that the soul is united with 
body for the sake of suffering punishment; and that it is buried in a 
body, as in a sepulchre.” T. 

2 I confess I cannot understand Cieqy Cicatano—oav 67 tivera iwo, 
nor could Ficinus, whose version is, “quod anima in corpore hoc delice 
torum det pnas,” which gives a sense perfectly intelligible; but not to 
be obtained from the Greck. Some error had crept in here before the 
time of Stubwus, who has quoted this passage in Eclog. Physic. p. 86, 
where Gesner has given the version of Ficinus. Perhaps Plato wrote 
dicny dcéobeng ric Wuxic viv, dv Oy ò wy iesi ob Cidwoy. For thus 
iket is said ĉexriexòç of the grave in § 13, and Rep. i. p. 330, D., roy 
ivOdde deechoavra Cet ici Crddvat Cikny: ii. p. 365, A., reAerar —al rav 
inci ray arodvovaw Hpag: p.366, A., ty"Arcov Cixny Soaoper, wy ay 
ivOade adueiowpev. The followers of Orpheus seem to have thought 
with Juvenal, “ Exemplo quodcunque malo committitur, ipsi Displicet 
auctori; prima est hiec ultio quod, se Judice nemo nocens absolvitur,” 
and with Cicero in Milon. § 23, poœnum semper ante oculos versari pu- 
tant, qui peccaverunt.” Or we might read wy ò vexòç où iwo., "* which 
the dead body docs not suffer.” For the Orphic verse might have been 
Fux) Covoa ĉienv wy duxi ĝiĉwo ò vexpog. The preceding is however 
not the only error here. For the version of Ficinus points to a lacuna, 
which it were easy to supply by the aid of Etymol. M. in Zõpa. 

21 I have translated wapayey “ to introduce.” Ficinus has “ neque 
literam aliquam adjiciendam putant,” ‘which leads to tráyew. 

22 Heindorf says that it is casy to supply Exorpeyv dy rou—tmrioxivacbat. 
But words are not to be thus supplied at random. Ficinus has “ precipu 
um rectitudinis modum arbitraremur, fateri—’’ 
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that we know nothing of the gods either themselves orthe names . 
by which they call themselves; for it is evident that they call 
themselves by correct names. But the second mode of pro- 
priety consists in our calling the gods by those names, by which 
there is a law for us to invoke them in our prayers, whatever 
they are, and by whatever name they like to be addressed, 
since we know of nothing else; for this appears to me to have 
been beautifully ordained. [39.] If you are willing, therefore, 
let us consider this point, having previously, as it were, de- 
clared to the gods, that we shall speculate nothing about 
them—for we do not think ourselves worthy to do so—but 
about the men, what thoughts they had, when they gave 
the names; for this will not expose us to their wrath. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to speak with modera- 
tion ; let us therefore act in this manner. 

Soc. Ought we not then to begin, according to custom, 
from Hestin ?5 

Herm. It is just what we should. 

Soc. What then shall we say the person intended, who gave 
the name of ‘Eoria? 

Herm. By Zeus, I do not think this is an easy thing. 

Soc. The men, O good Hermogenes, who first founded 
names, seem almost to be no mean persons, but conversant 
* with high subjects and discourses on them.” 

Herm. What then? 

Soc. It seems to me that the founding of names was the 
work of some such men. And indecd, if any one considers 
foreign names, what each means is not the less discovered. 
[40.] For instance, in the case of that which we call Ovoia, 
there are, who call it ’Eoia, and others again ‘Qoia. In 


3 The goddess whom the Greeks called ‘Eoria, was the Vesta of the 
Romans. From which it would seem that the Greek word had origin- 
ally the digamma F placed before the aspirate, just as we have a w before 
A in some words. The altar of the deity was in the centre, as it were, of 
the house, and sacrifices commenced with her; because, as Plato says in 
the Timmus, she was the oldest of all the gods; Or rather the pivot on 
which all tho others turned. 

™ Ficinus, “ facile inventu,” as if his MS. had yvõvaı instead of elvat. 

Originally perewpodsyot and adodécyae were taken in a good sense ; 
but subsequently in a had one, as shown respectively by Phedr. § 120, 
and Rep. vi. p. 488, quoted by Heindorf. Add Aristoph. Neg. 148. 

%3 It is not known in what dialect obata became icia: but dala 
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the first place then, according to one of these names (’Eoj2), 
the existence of things (Ove/a) has a right to be called 'Eeria; 
and again, because we call that which participates in exist- 
ence by the name of ’Eovia, it would on this ground be pro- 
perly called ‘Eoria: for we too seem of old to have pronounced 
Odcia, Eciu.“ Moreover, if any one bears in mind the busi- 
ness of sacrifice, he will deem that this was in the thoughts 
of those who instituted (the names). For it is likely, that 
they, who called Oùcia (Ousia), the existence of all things, 
Eoriu (Hestia), sacrificed to Hestia before all the gods. But 
they who called it ‘Qaia (Osia), would nearly, according ‘to 
Heraclitus, consider that all things move, and nothing is at 
rest. The cause therefore and leader of things with them was 
ro w0ovy (the pushing on): and hence they very properly 
' called it Qoia (Osia) And thus much let it be said as if 
from those who know nothing.” But, after Hestia, it is just to 
speculate about Rhea and Kronos, although we have discussed 
already the name of Kronos. But, perhaps, I say nothing to 
the purpose. 

[41.] Herm. Why so, Socrates ? 

Soe. I perceive, (any) good man, a certain hive™ of wisdom. 

Herm. Of what kind is it? 

Soc. It is almost ridiculous to mention it; and yet I think 
it has some plausibility. 

Herm. What is this? 

Soe. [seem to myself to see Heracleitus speaking artlessly 3! 


for oveia is found in the Doric of Archytas and Qcellus, quoted hy 
Stobreus, p. 76, and p. 44. 

#7 This may fairly be doubted. They more probably pronounced it 
‘Ociay, the very word found in MS. Gud. But such a pronunciation 
would not suit the argument. Stalbaum has however acutely seen that 
in Esia, or rather ‘Esia, there is perhaps an allusion to the doctrine of 
the Elvatic school, who considered the universe as a ‘ one-ness,’” i, e 
‘Eoia, derived from Elç, as Oùøia is from Fip. 

8 For ‘Qoia is derived from “Roc, the root of which is 'Q0éw, “ I push.” 

* From this it is evident that the whole of the preceding derivation of 
"Eoria is a ridicule of those, whom Plato considered as knowing nothing 
on the subject; although it is quite clear that ‘Eoria is derived from 
yor-at, the third pers. perf, pass. of Zopar, and means that point at the 
centre of the universe, where sits the power that gives motion to all the 
particles of matter around it. 

» This is a favourite metaphor of Plato. Heindorf refers to Menu, p. 
72, A. §.3, and Rep. v. p. 450, A. 

" I have translated ariyvwe “ artlessly,” and united it to Adyorra, to 
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some old wise saw about Kronos and Rhea, which Homer too 
asserts. ° 

Herm. How say you this? 

Soc. Heracleitus says some where that all things move, and 
nothing is at rest; and comparing things to the flowing 
of a river, observes that “Thou canst not twice into the 
same stream go,” 32 

Herm. Such is the fact. 

Soe. What then, does he appear to you to think differently 
from Heracleitus, who gave the names of Rhea and Kronos to 
the progenitors of the other gods? And do you think that 
Heracleitus by chance assigned to both of them the names of 
flowing streams?33 As then™ IIomer (Il. xiv. 201) calls 
Ocean the generation of the gods, and Tethys their mother, 
so I think the same is asserted by Hesiod. Likewise 
Orpheus says some where, 


Ocean with lovely streams did first begin 
Marriage, and wedded Tethys, sister-kin. 


Consider then, how all these harmonize with each, and all 
tend to the doctrine of Heracleitus. 

[42.] Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to say something 

„to the purpose. I do not however understand what the name 
Tethys means. 

Soc. Surely it nearly implies this of itself, that there is a 
name of a fountain concealed; for that which is percolated, 
and strained through, is the representation of a fountain; and 
from both these names the name Tethys? is composed. 


show what Plato really thought of the doctrine of Heraclitus, as being 
Kronika, that is, old and silly, as in Aristoph. Plut. 581, l 

33 As tho words of Heracleitus fall into a Choliambic verse, Aig tig roy 
airéy worapdy obk dy tupaing, I have designedly introduced a metrical 
version. 

3 To understand this, Buttmann conceived that Plato alluded to a 
fancied attinity between Kpdvog and Kpovrog, “ a rivulet.” 

u Instead of ad, adoptat by Bekk. and Stalb. from nearly all the MSS., 
Stephens has ody, and so MS. Gud., which is far preferable to ad. Heindorf 
indeed refers to § 48, darep ody of Oerradoi. But Plato wrote orep viy— 

» “In Theogon. v. 337, Hesiod says that Ocean and Tethys were the 
parents of rivers and ocean nymphs, but not of all the gods.” Heinv. 

* The reading dtarrwpevoy, in lieu of ccarrépevoy, which Ruhnken 
on Timeus, p. 80, discovered in Proclus on the Timwus, p. 294, has been 
subsequently found in five MSS. 

= For rq9d¢ was supposed to have some affinity with rò 4O0uy. 
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Herm, This, Socrates, is elegant. 

Soc. IIow is not about to be? But what is.after this? 
Of Zeus we have already spoken. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. Let us then speak of his brothers, Poseidon and Pluto, 
and of that other name*® by which he is called. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. The name then of Poseidon appears to me to ) have 
been given by“ the party first naming it, because the nature 
of the sea stopped him when walking, and did not permit 
him to proceed any further, but became as it were a chain to 
his feet. Ile therefore denominated the ruler of this power 
Tocedar, as Moai-decpoe Sv being (a fuot-chainer). But the 
e was perhaps added for the sake of elegance. And perhaps 
too it would not mean this; but two AA were originally spoken 
instead of ø; signifying that this god is much-knowing."! 
And perhaps likewise he was denominated 6 øriwy (the shak- 
ing), from geiey (to shake), and m and è were added. [43.] 
But Wrobrwy (Pluto) was so called from the gift of IIMoũroc 
(wealth), because riches are due out of the “bowels of the 
earth. But by the appellation "Mane, the multitude appear 
to me to understand that rò gereci! was spoken of, and that, 
being terrified at this name, they call him Plato. 

Herm. But how does it seem, Socrates, to you? 

Soe. In many ways do men appear to me indeed to have 
erred about the power of this god, and to have a fear of him, 
who is not worthy of it. For they fear that, when any one 

* Heind. was the first to restore Te Ò’ of piee instead of péAdAw from 
Ms. Gud. And so perhaps Ficinus found in his MS. For his version 
is “ Quid ni?” 

3 This was Alene. 

s Ileindorf, Whom Stalbaum should have followed, has properly in- 
serted two, presery ed only in the best MS. Gud. 

“a For IIOM- ecu would thus be formed, similar to woAAd eidwe, 
“ much-knowing.’ 

* Curnarius, perceiving that cee could not become moceowy by ad- 
ding x and ¢, proposed tu read rò m raì rò o raì ro a; and so une MS. 
subsequently ‘collated. Heindorf however says that the o is to be got 
from o ceiwy. 

8 In allusion to this notion, Æschylus says in S. Th. 948, uwd yac 
wrovrog aBuvacog Eorat. See more in Spanhcim's Commentary on Calli- 


mach. p. %1. 
« The word dedig is either “ unseen” or “ unscemly,””—both equally 
suited to the receptacle for the dead. 
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of us dies, he remains“ there for ever, and that’ the soul, 
divested of the body, departs to him, “this too they fear.‘ 
But all these things, the empire of the god, and his name, 
appear to me to tend to something the same. 

Herm. Wow so? | 

Soc. I will tell you what appears to me. For tell me, 
Which of these is the stronger bond to any animal whatever, 
so as to cause it to remain in any place whatever, necessity, 
or desire ? ` 

Herm. Desire, Socrates, is by far the superior. 

[44.] Soc. Do you not think that many would fly from 
Hades, unless it held those who go thither by the strongest 
bond ? 

Herm. This is evident. 

Soc. It binds them then, as it appears, by 2 certain desire ; 
since it binds them with the greatest bond, and not with 
necessity. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Now are there not many desires ? 

Herm. Yes. l 

Soe. It binds them therefore with the greatest of all desires, 
if it is about to bind them with the greatest of bonds. 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. Is there then any greater desire, than when any one, 
by associating with another, thinks that, through him, he shall 
become a better man ? : 

Herm. By Zeus, Socrates, there is not any whatever. 

Soc. On this account, Hermogenes, let us say, that not one 
of those there” is willing to come hither, not even the Syrens 
themselves;* but that both they, and all others, are en- 
chanted; such beautiful discourses does Pluto, it seems, 
know how to utter. And by this reasoning this god is both 
a perfect sophist, and a great benefactor to those with him ; 
and who sends up to those here such good things; so many 
things does he have in superfluity ; and from hence he has the 

Instead of geri, one would prefer forat, Ficiz.us has “quod nemo— 
huc redit,” i. e. où xáreri reg. On xareqe see Porson Med. LOL]. 

46 This clause Ficinus has properly omitted, 

4 Instead of ray éxeiGev, one Would prefer, as I have translated, ræv” 
deet, unless we omit rwy. as Ficinus has done, “ huc ilinc—reverti.”” 

# “There is,” says Heindorf, “ frequent mention of the Syrens on 
sopulchres, but not of them in Hades.” 
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name of Pluto. [45.] And on the other hand, through” bis ` 
unwillingness to associate with men invested with bodies, 
but only to have an intercourse with them, when the soul be- 
comes cleansed from all the evils and desires which were 
around the body, does he not appear to you to be a philoso- 
pher,5 and to have well considered this, that he should thus 
detain them, by binding them with the desire for virtue; but 
that if they pdéssessed the flutterings and mad feelings’! of the 
body, not even his father Kronos would be able to detain them 
with him, in those bonds with which he was said to be bound.*? 

Herm. You nearly scem, Socrates, to speak something to 
the purpose. 

Soc. The name then, O Hermogenes, of Atönc, wants much 
of being called ‘Aicy¢ from 'Atiönc, “unseemly:” but it is 
much rather from knowing all beautiful® things, that Atöne 
was so called by the fabricator of names.®4 

Herm. Be it so. But what shall we say of Demeter, 
and Hera, and Apollo, and Athena, and Hephastus, and Ares, 
and of the rest of the gods? 

[46.] Soc. It appears that Anphrnp (Demeter) was so called 
from the gift of food, as being cicovea pirnp, “a giving mother.” 
But “IHpa (Hera) from being "Epari (beloved); as if Zeus is 
said to have loved her, and had her (for a wife). Perhaps, 
also, the founder of this name, speculating upon things on 


O The syntax requires KAIAIA, not KAT simply. 

® Heindorf has without reason approved of the reading suggested by 
Heusde, and founded on the version of Ficinus—* annon philosophi tibi 
videtur officium virique summa prudentia et consilio præditi.” 

3! The words wroigote and pavia are frequently used to express any ° 
strong carnal desircs. Sec my notes on Bailcy’s Hermesianax, p. 79. 

% To the bonds with which Zeus is said to have bound his father, 
there is an allusion in Asch. Eum. 627, and Aristoph. Ned. 898, while 
Macrobius, in Saturn. i. 8, has preserved the interpretation of the legend 
given by Apollodorus. 3 

3 Although 'Atéy¢ might be formed from ciĉw, yet there is nothing in 
that wordo which ra cada can be referred. Hence there is probably 
some error here. Plato wrote, I suspect, Bavri ry kárw dei dovvai re, 
i. e. “ever giving something to a person guing below,” fur thus "Aine 
would be from ò ati Cove. 

& Here, as before, and shortly afterwards, Heindorf properly reads 
with MS. Gud. and Ficinus, dvoparobérou for vopobirov. 

$ In the words wowep oùy rai there is not a particle of meaning. In 
Poppo's Prolegom. p. 317, I have restored ele oxdpov ye— 

So Stalbaum, after Matthie in Gr. Gr. § 559, b., explains eye. 
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high, denominated "Ap (air) “Hpa: but, for the sake of con- 
cealment, he placed the beginning at the end.5’ And this you 
will be convinced of, if you frequently pronounce the name 
“Hpa. But Seppéparra (Proserpine) many are terrified at, 
and at ‘Ard\d\wy (Apollo), through a want of skill, as it ap- 
pears, in the propriety of names. For by making a change, 
they think upon ®epcegovn ; and this appears to them a thing 
of dread.’ But it (Peppéparra) means, that fhe goddess is 
wise. For while things are carried along, that which [touches 
upon },© and handles, and is able to follow them, will be wisdom. 
This goddess therefore may with great propriety be named 
@epéraga, or something of this kind, on account of her wis- 
doin, and contact of that which is borne along: and hence 
the wise 'Aténc (Pluto) associates with her, because she too is 
such (i. e. wise). But men now turn aside from this name, set- 
ting more value upon a good pronunciation than truth, so as to 
call her @eppégarra. ([47.] In like manner with respect to 
"A7dAAwv (Apollo), many, as I snid before, are terrified at this 
name of the god, as if it signified something dreadful.6! Or 
know you not this ? 


57 That there is some affinity between HPA and AHP is truc enough. 
But to understand what Plato says respecting the placing the beginning 
at the end, we must suppose him to have written rò iv dpxg n, “ the 
letter ņ at the beginning,” instead of ry apxijy. 

58 Boissonade, on Excerpt. ex Procl. Schol. in Platon. Cratyl. p. 99, 
says, after Heindorf, that ap will be scen if one pronounces npa npa. Of 
this doctrine there is a ridicule in Aristoph. ‘Imr. 25, where no critic 
has yct seen, what it is easy enough to discover by the aid of the Scholi- 
ast, all the jokes of the dramatist, concealed at present by the corruptions 
of the text. To this passage of Plato, allusion is made by Athenagoras 
Legat. pro Christian. § 18, p. 83, quoted by Stalbaum. 

® As if Depoe-povn were derived from ép-ery, “ to bring,” and Séyog, 
“ slaughter.” 

* The words idawrépuevoy raè are evidently a gl. of irageéy». Respect- 
ing xal, or 7}, or Hyovy thus introducing an interpretation into the text, I 
have written something worth reading in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 188, 
although neither Poppo, nor Arnold, nor Bloomfield, have thought proper 
to take notice of the truths developed in that volume; and I could now 
add not a little more equally valuable. 

© For 'Awo\X\wy was supposed to have some ainity with Aro bwy, 
as shown by Æschylus in Agam. 1048, “AwoAX\ov—adaodAdy péivoc” 
. "Awwreoac ydp p' ly Bodai¢ rd Cebrepov. For so we must read, in lieu 

of a@ro\Awy iude "AmwwXeoac yap où póňiç rò ðeúrepov: where où pódiç 
is an absurdity, that only a Hermann would have dared to defend. Su 
too Euripides in Phaéthont. Fr. has "Q ypucogeyyic "HA, dg p ámú- 
cag’ Kear rove’ 'Awd\\wy ingavec ciylee Bporoic. 
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Herm. I (know it) very well; and you speak the truth. . 

Soc. But this name, as it appears to me, is most beautifully 
laid down, with respect to the power of the god. 

Herm. How? 

Soc. I will endeavour to tell you what the fact appears to 
me. For there is no other name, which, although one, fits °? 
better with four powers of this god, so as to touch upon 
them all, and to show, in a certain manner, his art in music, 
prophecy, medicine, and archery. 

Herm. Tell me, then; for you seem to me to speak of this 
name as something strange. $ 

Soc. This name then is well fitted, as belonging to a mu- 
sical god. For,in the first place, would not purgations and puri- 
- fications, both according to the arts of medicine and prophecy, 
and likewise the going round with torches steeped in drugs, 
ordered by medical men and prophets,®™ and the lustrations 
on such occasions,“ and the sprinklings, would not (I say) 
all these be able (to do)® one thing, (namely,) to render a 
man pure, both in body and soul ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

[48.] Soc. Will not then the god who purifics, who washes, 
and who releases us from such evils, be of such (a name) ? 


 EHeindorf, whom Stalbaum follows, adopted ijppoosy from MS. Gud., 
with which many MSS. coincide. But in that case ay should be omitted. 
For ov« toriy Ore Gy ğpponrev is a solmeism, as I have shown on Prom. 
299. Other MSS. offer ippoopévoy in lieu of ijppocey ty òv. But in 
that case we must read oùe toriy 0, Te ay Svop’ ein NppOgpHivoy, Plato 
wrote, I suspect, od yáp ior driody övopa padXov yppoapivov— 

a They, who have seen in a Roman Catholic chapel the young choristers 
going round with censers filled with frankincense, will be the best able tc 
understand this passage; which is well illustrated by Casaubon on Thco- 
phrast, Character. xvi., and Turnebus Adversar. iv. 15, where reference is 
made to Virgil. Ain. vi. 226, ‘“ Idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda: ” 
and to Tibullus, i. 5, “ Ipseque ter centum lustravi sulfure puro, Carmine 
quum magico precinuissct anus;” from which last passage one would 
have suspected that Plato wrote payixny and payıxoiç, instead of payrt. 
xy and pavrixoic, were it not that pavrecyy has reference to what had 
just been stated. 

* JI confess I do not understand ¿y roig rovodrorg, omitted by Ficinus; 
while one MS. has rå iv robroic. I could have understood rai at wepi- 
Oeuscere re rai rd Aourpa cai ai wepipavouc Ev re raiç larpixoi¢c pappá- 
roc cal roiç payıxoiç cai iy roig rowvroc. For all three are alluded tu 
in Eurip. Helen. 872—878. 

© Heindorf says úvagðaı is here “to be able to do;” and Stalbaum 
refers to Phileb. p. 23, A., Gorg. p. = Pheedr. p. 275, A. 

Y 
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e Herm. Perfectly so. 

Soc. Avcording then to the releasings and washings which 
-he affords, as being the physician in the case of such-like 
things, he will be properly called ’AzoXovwy (the washer). But 
according to his prophetic power, and truth and simplicity, 
for these two are the same, he would most properly be called 
"Ardaic (simple), as the Thessalians call him now © [for all 
the Thessalians call this god ‘AzAGy]. But, on account of 
his being ever mighty in shooting arrows by his skill in 
archery," he is ’Aei-dAAwy (ever-darting).” But with 
respect to his musical power, it is proper to understand 
that, as in the words dxoAovflog (a follower), and äcotrie (a 
wife), a often signifies the same as together; so here (a and 
wodtw signify)" rij opoù monov (the rolling together), both, 
about heaven, which men call móñonc?™? (the poles); and about 
the harmony existing in song, which is called symphony ; 
because all these, as the clever in music and astronomy assert, 
cause all things to roll together with a certain harmony.” 


e Instead of rabroy yap tater, the sense manifestly requires rodrw 
yap tore ty, i. e. “ for these two are one.” With regard to the identity 
of truth and simplicity, it will be sufficient to quote the well-known verse 
of Euripides, ‘ArAovg ò poe rjç ad\yVeiac tou, in Phan, 472. 

- © In lieu of erep ody, I have translated as if the Greek were erep 
voy. Secat § Al. Of course I am aware that weep ody are sometimes 
found thus united. But all the passages are corrupt, and have been cor- 
rected by myself in The Surplice, No. 22, April 25, 1816. 

es The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

© On the subject of Apollo’s skill in archery, there is an elegant Pseudo- 
Babrian fable, No. G8, amongst those discovered a few years ago in an 
Athos MS., in a more perfect state than it had been previously in a Vati- 
ean onc; but which I partially emended on the Psendo-Platonic Sisy- 
phus, $5, n. 3, and restored completely in Revue de Philologie, T. ii. p. 225. 

7 Plato, remembering no doubt the commutability of the cognate let- 
ters m and 6, considered ’A-70AAwy as an abbreviation of aei-BadAwy. 

n Tho words within lunes have been happily preserved in the version 
of Ficinus alone, “in his quoque a et polleo significant versionem, que 
simul ct una peragitur,” and we thus get rid of Stalbaum’s ‘abortive 
attempt to explain and correct a corrupt text. 

7 With regard to the etymology, it was evidently ridiculed by Aristoph, 
in 'Opv. 181, ‘Ore moel rig raŭra cai Giéipyerat Ta wavra, id rovr’ 
ð wxaXeirat viv wédoc: which,Cobct, whom Holden has incorrectly fol- 
lowed, should have emended as I have donc, and not have rejected as 
an interpolation. : 

7 Plato alludes here to the so-called harmony of the spheres, which 
was founded on tho similarity of the phenomena of light and sound, 
over both of which Apollo presided. For as thero are soven prismatic 
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Now this’ god presides over harmony, óporoħæv, (causing to 
roll) all these things together, both among godseand men. 
[49.] As therefore we call ópóreňcuðoç (following together) 
and dpudxorte (lying together), dxdédovBog and dxorec, by 
changing o into a, so likewise we denominate ‘AwdAAwy, who 
was duoroday, by inserting another A, because it would have 
been synonymous with the harsh name. And this some 
at the present day suspecting, in consequence of the value 
of this name not being rightly considered, are terrified at it, 
as if it signified some destruction. But, as was just now 
stated, the much ** is laid down, touching upon all the powers 
of the god, his simple, ever-darting, purifying, and together- 
rolling nature. But the name of the Moŭøa: (Muses), and of 
music universally, some one,” as it seems, made from pooBac 
(to inquire), and from investigation and philosophy. But 
Anrw (Latona), (is derived) from the mildness of the god- 
dess, ™with reference to her being é0eAjpwy (willing), in 
what any one might request; but perhaps, as foreigners call 
her; for many call her Ayo. It seems then that she was 
called Anbi by those calling her by this name, with reference 
not to the roughness, but the gentleness and smoothness of her 
manner.”® [50.] But “Aprejuc (Diana) appears to be (so 
colours, from whence the sun was called, by the Chaldivans, a sevcn-rayed 
god, so there are seven notes in the diatonic scale of sound. For a list 
of the writers on the harmony of the spheres, the reader must turn to 
Fabricius on Sext. Empiric. Advers. Music. p. 363. 

™ Ficinus has, “ wquivocum fuisset,” which leads to òpúvupov ay 
iyiyvero. 

3 i, e. adrodAtwy, “ destroying.” 

16 Heindorf, justly objecting to moù, felt half inclined to omit it, with 
MS. Gud. Stalbaum would read with one MS. rò òè moù padAov— 
Ficinus has “ re vera.” Perhaps Plato wrote rò cé ĉi mod apodrAay 
lòv, i. e. 6vopa, “ But the name which has gone through a great contest: ” 
or we may read rò cè rroAouy perà AX 7 Evi, i. c. “ but the word mwoAouy 
with two A or one.” 

77 Between rovro and éxwrdpaney, tec has perhaps dropt out; unless 
we read dxwydpacay With MS. Gud., which Heindorf adopted. 

7378 This derivation, and indeed the whole passage, would have been 
erfectly unintelligible, but for the gloss in Etymol, M. Ayre mapa ro 
HOw, rò AavOdvw* ò piv WAdrwy gysiv’EXeqra’ ikequwy yap À Gedg kai 

wpacia Kai múvraç theovaa’ rard ĉi rivacg AnOw" rd ydp ijpepov Kai road, 
de rov imaAsdijo8a tray ele abriy ite gare: eer ikpaiverac’ o ce 
"Apiorapyxoc Tapa Tò AG Td Oidw.—xaii rò Aij TO Geet Awpexdg’ iwed) d áv 
rig Ody, wap’ abrij¢ AapBave. From hence Buttmann was led to be- 
lieve that the writer of the gloss found in his copy of Plato not i@cAjpova, 
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celled) on account of her conduct being aprepec,”” dawless and 
orderly through her desire of virginity.°° Perhaps also the 
founder of her name so called her, as being cognizant of 
virtue.2! And it may be, that hating the aporoy*® (ploughing) 
of man in a woman, or through some of these or all of them, 
the founder of the name gave it to the goddess. 

Herm. But what is Dionysus and Aphrodite ? 

Soc. You are asking about great things, O son of Hip- 
. ponicus. But the manner of the appellations given to these 
divinities, has been said to be both serious and jocose. Ask 
therefore others about the serious manner ;°3 but nothing 


but tAenpova. He ought rather to have said that Plato probably wrote 
to this cflect—Anrw ðt ard ràc rpudrnrog Tijg Ge0t carà rò EOeAnpova 
elvat Sovvat, Oy dy Tig Tt airyra we yap Eivor Kadovoi Tvec, rd ARY TÒ 
{ide : awg dt wai Eero’ ag’ Ñe, Tov e Cig apypnpévov, yiyverac 
Ayre, ij wavrag tXeovan: wodXoi C2 Kat Anew xadovar rò yàp huepoy cai 
mpãov ix rov imidedqaOa rν cig aùr» wAnpEANTAYTWY tppaiverar 
Eocev ov mpòc Td pù) rpaxù Tov 70ovc ANAA To AEioy AnTw KEKryoOat. 
i. e. “ But Anrw (Latona) (is derived) from the mildness of the goddess, 
with reference to her being willing to give something of what any one 
may request. For as some foreigners say, rd Aq” means “ to be willing.” 
Perhaps too (her name was) 'FAgqrw, from which, the e being twice 
taken away, there becomes Ayr, * who pitics all.” Many too call her 
Anbu. For her gentleness and mildness is shown by her forgetting those 
who sin against her. It seems then that she is called Anrw from not the 
roughness, but the smoothness of her conduct.” This av least would be 
worthy of Plato, which cannot be said of the rnbbish in the text. 

7 This derivation is adopted by the Etymol. M. and his transcriber 
Eustathius ; from whom it would scem that Plato wrote "Aprepic òè dea 
rò aprepic À dprioy, kara TO Kéoptoy. 

% As shown by Callimachus H. in Dian. 6. Adg por rapOeviny. 

® By what process Aprtpic could be derived from, or explained by, 
dpetij¢ teropa, even Plato, or the philosophers whom he is ridiculing, 
would have been unable to state. By turning however to Etymol. M. in 
"Aprepcc’ ù Bròc aepdreplc tic oda À Tov aipa Tizvovaa’ ù abr) ydp tore 
ry Terijvy, it is casy to see that Plato probably wrote fowe òè dipa 
ripvovoa Ò aorpa: with which may be compared the expression of 
Euripides in Phen. 1, "OQ ray ivy darpoc obpavog ripvwy dddy—'HXce. 
Stalbaum indeed says that the reader must bo as stupid as the stump of a 
treo not to sce that Plato is here having a bit of fun. But even fun ought 
to be something more than folly merely. i 

*2 On the metaphorical use of dporoy, see Hemsterhuis on Lucian. 
Timon. § 17; D’Orvill on Chariton. p. 345, ed. Lips; Bergler on Alci- 

hron i. 6; myself on Æsch. Eum. 400; Peerlkamp in Bibliothec., Crit. 

ov, T. i. p. 96; Winckelmann on Plutarch, Amator. p. 757. 

8 Plato, who had been partly initiated in the mysteries of Demeter 
and Dionysus, where the meanings of those names were expounded in a 
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hinders ws from relating the jocose; for these deities gre 
lovers of jesting and sport. Now Aıóvvooç (Dionysus) would 
he the giver of wine, and may be jocosely called Acé-oivvcoc. 
And olvog (wine) may be most justly called oldvovc, because 
it makes the majority of those who drink it to have wit, not 
having it (before).4 But, with respect to Aphrodité, it is 
not proper to contradict® Hesiod, (Theog. 195,) but to allow 
that she was called ’Agpodirn, through her generation from 
dopòc (foam). 

[51]. Herm. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you 
will not forget either Athena, or Hephæstus, or Ares. 

Soc. For it is by no means reasonable. 

Herm. It is not. 

Soc. One of the names of her, (Athena,) it is not difficult 
to say why it was imposed. 

Herm. Which? 

Soc. We surcly call her Pallas? 

Herm. How not? 

Soc. Considering then this name to have been formed 
from dancing in armour,*6 we shall, as it appears to me, think 
properly; for to lift up oneself or any thing else on high, 
either from the earth, or to shake or be shaken in the hands, 
we call it to make to?” dance and to dance. 


serivus manner, thus avoids the necessity of breaking his oath of secrecy. 
So Herudutus constantly does by his formula, etoropa poe ceicOw. 

* With this passage may be compared the expression in Horace, ap- 
plied to the wine bottle, “ Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves Plerumque 
duro: ” although Shakspeare says that “ when the wine is in, the wit is out,” 

8 Plato said this, because he doubtless knew that Euripides had, in - 
Tro. 992, given a less favourable etymology in the words—Ta pwpa ydp 
wavr’ Ggpooe oy) xpaiver Bporoic, “He rovvop’ dp0d¢ toriv 'Agpodirn, 
Kúrpıç. For so I would have edited that passage, had the dissertation 
of Lydus repi Mnvwy, been published in 1807, who says, inep, &8—212, 
Eipimidng 62 'Adpodirny abrny akiwt svopacOijvac te row a¢povac 
ipwyracg amoreXciv. 

* How Plato could assert that Tla\Adc has any affinity with iy roic 
éwoic épxeioGat, is pan my comprehension. The Etymol. M. has more 
properly —rapà rò dei rad\X\ecw—ddpv. I suspect that the ge has 
come down in an imperfect state, and that Plato wrote ——— to this 
effect—dax6d rot word &d\XAcoOar fp gre te shortly afterwards— 
perewpllay dxd yic cia rjc iv roic woiorg épyncewc. For the word 
—— is — applied to vessels seen at a distance from the 

, and, as it were, dancing on the water, while the tide is flowing or 
ebbing, or tost in a storm. 

~ verb épyeiy is rarely found in a transitive sense. Heindorf 
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Herm. Entirely so. : 

Soc. The goddess therefore on this account (we call)? 
Pallas. 

Herm. And properly so. But what say you of her other 
name ? 

Soc. That of Athena? 

Herm. Yes. . 

[52.] Soc. This name, my friend, is of greater weight. For 
the aneients appear to have considered Athena, as those of the 
present day do, who are skilled in the interpretation of 
Homer. Forthe majority of these, in explaining the poet, say 
that by Athena he intended mind and intellect. Now he who 
founded names seems to have understood some such thing as 
this respecting the goddess; or expressing rather something 
yet greater, he speaks of her as the intelligence of a god ;®° for 
that she is a Ococvòn, (the god-mind,) employing after a foreign 
mode a instead of n, and taking away: and ø. But perhaps 
it is not even in this way. But he called her Ocovón, as she 
understood divine concerns better than all the rest. Nor is 
it far off to say that he was willing to call “intelligence 
in manner,” [as being this deity,]® by the name of ’H@ovén. 
But either the founder himself, or some persons afterwards, 
turned the name aside to something more beautiful, as they 
thought, and called her ’A@nvda (Athena). 

Herm. But what will you say of Hephestus ? 

Soc. Arc you asking about the noble (deity) skilled in light ? 

Herm. I seem so. 

Soc. Is he not evident to all as being ®aieroc (luminous), 
having drawn to himself the 7.°! 

Herm. It nearly appears so; unless [as it seems] it ap- 
pears to you in some other way. 

uotes opportuncly Athen. i. p. 21, A. “Iwy: ‘Ex rũv dékwrwy paddov 
wpxncer pevac. 

® Ficin. “ Palladem eam vocamus.” The verb can scarcely be omitted. 

Ficinus has “ ut Dei mentem induxit,” as if he had found in his MS. 
vénoy, worepei Oeod, irayet, instead of Aéyee. 

% The words within brackets, which are an evident interpolation, 
Ficinus has correctly omitted. To understand however the etymology, 
we must suppose 'HOo-vón to come from Hboç and yóoç, and to be cor- 
rupted into "A@n-vaa. 

* Ficinus adds, “ Unde Ephestos, id est luminis præses, est dictus,” 
which is evidently an interpolation. 

* The words between brackets Bekker was the first to introduce from 
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Soc. But, that it may not appear, ask about” Apne (Mars). 

Herm. I ask then. o 

Soc. If you please, then, the name of “Apne shall be de- 
rived from rò dppev (the male), and rò aydpetoy (the manly). 
But if, on the other hand, (you wish it) from his harsh and 
not-te-be-turned nature, which is called dpparov,* it will be 
proper for a god warlike every where, to be called by this 
name. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Let us then, by the gods, free ourselves from the gods ; 
for I fear to discourse about them. But about some others, 
if you wish it, propoxc as questions, that you may see of what 
kind are the horses of Euthyphro.” 

Herm. I will do what you say, after asking you one thing 
yet about ‘Eppijc (Hermes), since Cratylus says% that I am 
not Hermogenes. Let us endeavour then to look into the 
name lermes, that we may know whether he says any 
thing to the purpose. | 

Soc. This name of Hermes% does indeed seem to pertain 
somewhat to discourse, and to imply that with reference’ to 
his being an interpreter and a messenger, and to his stealing 
and deceiving in discourses and market-dealing,® the whole 
of his business is connected with the power of speech. [54.] 
9 As then we said before, (§ 3-4,) rò eipew is the use of speech, 
and as Homer frequently says, éujearo, (he planned), [now 


all the MSS. They are perfectly useless, and correctly omitted by Ficinus. 
As far as I remember, wç foie never thus follows ecvdvvedec. Perhaps 
Plato wrote ¿dv pi wy cot, òç EOyKev ard, Eri dAdo Bide ddEy, i. e. 
— it appears that he, who founded the name, meant something 
else.” 

» This word is found only in Plato, and even there very seldom. See 
Ruhnken on Timieus, p. 50. 

„ “ Here is an allusion to Homer, Il. v. 221, gpa inai Olot Tpwior 
in7ot, 

In § 1 and 3. 

* The words 6 ‘Epic, are evidently an explanation of rovro. 

or I have adopted cai rara ro, found in one MS. for cai ro— 

* Ficinus impropeiiy translates rò a@yopaorudy, “ vchemens con- 
cionator.”” The reference is to Hermes, the god of gain, arising from 
dealings in a market. In enumerating these attributes of the god, 
Plato had probably in mind Aristoph. Plut. 1153—1161. 

“*—* Out of this mass of rubbish Ficinus has contrived to elicit some- 
thing like sense—* Profecto, quemadmodum in superioribus diximus, 
irin sermonis est usus. Sepe vero do hoc Homerus ait, emesato, id est 
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thjs is to plan.} From both of these then this god,’ planning 
to speak, and the speech—but cipe: means to speak—just as 
if the name-founder gives his command to us, He, O men, 
who has planned the speaking, would be justly called 
Elpéune.*? But we of the present times, thinking to give 
elegance to the name, denominate him ‘Eppfjc, Hermes. 
100/ And Iris too it seems is so called, from ectpery, (to speak, ) 
because she is a messenger. |! 

Herm. By Zeus, well does Cratylus seem to me to have 
said that I am Ilermogenes. I am not indeed a ready planner 
of a discourse. 


machinatus est. Ex utrisque igitur nomen hujus dei componitur, tum ex 
eo, quo loqui est, tum cx co, quod machinari et cogitare dicenda. 
Perinde ac si nominis auctor nobis preciperet, Par est, O viri, ut deum 
illum, qui irin emesato, id est loqui machinatus est, Iremen vocetis.” 
Different however as this translation is from the Greck text at present, it 
is easy to sec that, instead of rovro 82 pnyavhaacðaı torı, he found in his 
MS. roiro dé unyarijoaro: and made perhaps out of his own brain iẽ 
dyugoripwy ody robrwy, Tov TE siney, © tore Aiye, Kai TOU rà Abyov 
BhoacGa rò övopa roi Oeov iriMero, Gawep Av ei kmırárrot Hiv ò 
dvoparobirne, Toŭrov riy Osby, © cvOpwrot, d¢ rò elpay tunoaro, 
Oucalwe dy kadoire Eiptuny. And this indeed is, as regards the sub- 
stance, nearly what the author in all probability wrote. One would how- 
ever prefer something to this effect—ré re eipey, ð Adyow ypeia tori, To 
TE, olov kai “Opnpog rodAaxod tye, ivijoaro—rovro òè tunyavhoaró 
éori—rider ou: ¿Ë augoripwy ydp, olpat, robrwy row Te Eipey Kai Tov rå 
Adyou pnoapivov, rovroy roy Gedy Tipi, oUTwe smiTarret Npiv ò dyonara- 
Girne, “Q dvOpwrot, òç rò Elpey Euhoaro, ducaiwe àv Kadoiro bd UpoYy 
Eipezne; i. c. do you put down both the word efpery, which means the 
uso of specch, and, what Homer frequently says, éujocaro—that is, he 
planned. For from both of these, the act of speaking, and the party 
panning the things belonging to speech, I think, the founder of the name 

oes, as regards this deity, thus give us an ordonnance—“ O men, he who 
has planned the art of speaking, may be justly called by us Elpéiune.” To 
arrive however at this sense, it is necessary to rejcct what has been inter- 
polated, and to correct what has become corrupt; of which latter the 
most remarkable are the change of ġnoì into riĝs ov: of dy into ydp 
olua: ; and of wowepei into rips orwe. 

10910 All the words between the brackets Schleiermacher, Heindorf, 
and Bekker consider as an interpolation. But who would have interpo- 
lated thom, or why, those critics have not deigned to tell us. I suspect 
ay ought to be inserted a little above, after ré 7s eipsy, ò Adyou ypela 
dorl, to show that as both ‘Eppyc and “Ipi¢ were the messengers of the 
gods, their names wero derived from the same verb efpey, “ to speak,” as 
remarked by Eustathius, IA. A. p. 84, 50. ed. Bas. drs è egpuxec— 
Alyovrat ‘Eppiig cai “Ipc rapa rò tipsy, òÑAóv iors, And if this notion 
cad mine be correct, we must read cai ydp ù “Ipic, instead of cai § ye 

pte. 
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Soc. Tt is likewise probable, my friend, that Pan isethe 
two-formed son of Hermes. 

Herm. How so? 

Soc. You know that speech signifies the all,!°! and circu- 


lates and causes to roll perpetually; and that it is two-fold, 


true and false. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is not then the truth of it smooth and divine, and 
- dwelling on high amongst the gods; but that which is false 
(dwells) below amongst the mass of mankind, and is rough 
and goat-like? For from hence are the greatest number of 
fables, and the fulschoods connected with the goat-like life.? 

[55.] Herm. Entirely so. 

Soe. Rightly then would he, who indicates every thing,’ 
and ever rolls, be Ila» airdAoc, the biform son of Hermes; 
who in his upper parts is smooth, but in his lower parts 
rough and goat-formed: and Pan is either speech, or the 
brother of speech, since he is the son of IIermes. But it is 
by no means wonderful that brother should be similar to 
brother. IIowever, as I just now said, O blessed man! let 
us free ourselves from the gods. 

Herm. From gods of this kind, if you please, Socrates. 


101 How specch can be said to signify the all, is beyond my compre- 
hension. Perhaps we ought to read Oio8a ore ò Adyoc ig ra Wra way 
onpa vou karaxvAicc [ù moei] dei, i. e. You know that speech ever rolls 
to the cars every indication of mind.” For thus 9 woAet would be the 
interpretation of karaxvXie, which I have elicited from cai cued; and 
this with the greater readiness, as dei mor is said just below to be the 
origin of atzdAog; while òra and vovg would be corrupted here, as they 
are elsewhere, as shown by myself in Tro. Append. p. 176, C., Æsch. 
Eum. 120, Prom. 667, and Soph. Philoct. 49, 46. With regurd to the 
general idea, it may be comparcd with what Pope says in his Abelard 
and Eloisa of letters, that they 

“ Speed the soft intercourse of soul with soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 


? Heindorf conceives that there is a pun in rpay:xdy, where allusion is 
made to the goat-like form of Pan, and to tragedies, so called from the 
goat given as a prize ror the best tragedy. Such a pun would however 
be frigid beyond conception. Plato wrote, I suspect, wepi roy Zarupicdy 
Bioy, in reference to the satyric drama, where Pan was no doubt fre- 
quently introduced and ridiculed, 

° If I have rightly altered, just above, rd way onpaive into rò way 
ona vou, it is easy to read here ò rà» vóņpa pnvůwvy, in lieu of ray 
pavuey. . 
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Bus what ‘hinders you from discussing such divirfities* as 
.“HXto¢ (sun), and ZeAfyn (moon), and ”Aorpa (stars), and Tř 
(earth), and Ai0)p (ther), and” Ajp (air), and [lip (fire), and 
“Y3wp (water), and “Qpa: (seasons), and 'Ev:avròc (year)? 

Soe. You enjoin me many things; still if it will gratify 
you, I am willing (to speak).® 

Herm. You will indeed gratify me. 

[56.] Soc. What then do you wish the first? Or shall we 
discuss as you have enumerated, (first) the sun ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. It seems then that this would become more manifest, 
if one should use the Doric name: for the Dorians call the sun 
“Atoc. Ile will therefore be“AXwe, from adéZey (collecting) 
men into one spot when he rises; and he would be so, from 
always eidciv (revolving) while going round the earth. And 
he would seem to be so, because in going he causes to be vari- 
ous the productions of the earth. Now the verbs woidAew 
and aioAciy have the same meaning. 

Herm. But what will you say of SeAjvn (moon)? 

Soc. This name seems to press upon Anaxagoras. 

Herm. Why? 

Soc. It seems to indicate something of a more ancient 
date’ than® what he lately stated, that the moon obtains her 
light from the sun. 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. Lédag is the same with ġõç (light). 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Now this light about the moon is perpetually véov 
(new), and čvov (old),’ if the Anaxagorcans say true; for, 
perpetually revolving in a circle, she perpetually renews this 
light; but the light of the former month becomes old. 

Herm, Entirely so. 

Soc. And many call her ZeAavaia.® 


- 4 For such alono were once considered divinities, as stated in § 31. 

è The word Aéyey is supplicd by only one MS. _ 

© Had Heusde scen that ij had dropt out, he would not have altered 
8nAGy rı into dnAGyre: which, though adopted by Bekker and Stalbaum, 
I cannot understand. 

? According to the Etymol. Ee\jvn ds mapd rò cidac viov Exe F 
wapa rò ciac aei èv Exe, Bev raè Evoc, ò imauroc, 6 dei vedZwy. On 
fvov see Ruhnken, Tim. p. 103. 

® Heindorf quotes Phoen. 178, and Aristoph. Neg. 614, 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But, because it perpetually possesses new and old 
splendour, it may be more justly called ceXa-evo-veo-aet-a, 
but compressed together it is called ZedXavala. 

[57.] Herm. ‘This name, Socrates, is dithyrambic. But 
what will you say of Mà» (month), and” Aozpa (stars)? 

Soc. Meic (month) would be properly called peine, from per- 
ogba (to be diminished); but “Aozpa (stars) appear to derive 
their name frum ’Aorpazy (lightning). Now dorpam) would be 
dvacrpwm), because it wwa draorpéger (turns the eyes); but 
being formed with elegance, it is now called darparh. 

Herm. But what (are) [ip (fire) and “Yéwp (water)? 

Soc. About [lip (fire) I am at a loss; and it nearly appears, 
that either the Muse of Euthyphro has deserted me, or this 
word is very difficult. Behold then the artifice which I in- 
troduce in all such eases where I am at a loss. 

Herm. What is it? 

Soc. I will tell you. Answer me then. Do you know on 
what account Iip (fire) was so called ? 

Herm. By Zeus, not I. 

Soc. Consider then what my suspicions are concerning it. 
For I think that the Greeks, especially such as dwelt under 
the Barbarians, received many of their names from the 
Barbarians. 

Herm. What then? 

[58.] Soc. Should any one then investigate how reasonably 
these names were given according to the Greek Janguage, and 
not according to that from which the name happens to come, 
you know he would be at a loss. 

Herm. Very likely. 

Soe. Consider then, whether this name, zip (fire), is not of 
Barbaric origin. For it is by no means easy to adapt this to 
the Greek language. But the Phrygians are thus clearly call- 
ing fire, with a trifling deviation, and the word üdop (water), 
and xúreç (dogs),'° and many other names. 

Herm. They are so. 

® How the idea of diminution came to be connected with the name of a 
month Plato has failed to explain. By comparing however Etymol. M. in 
Meic, where Plato is quoted, it would seem that something has dropt out 


here. 
10 From this confession on the part of Plato that wip, tdwp, and gbyec 


are foreign words, it would scem that fire, water, and canis, found in the . 
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Şoc. It is not proper then to use violence with these words ; 
since any one can say about them.'! On this account there- 
fore I reject the words wip and ŭðwp. But ’Arp (air), Her- 
mogenes, (is so called)'? because aipee (it — things from !? 
the earth; or because del pet (it always flows); or because, 
from its flowing, a breathing is produced: for the poets" call 
winds djra (breathings). Perhaps then it means as if a 


? 


person!’ should say wvevpardppovy (a flowing breathing), or 
dnréppouy (a flowing wind), ! from whence he wishes to call 
it thus, because it is ’Ajo].!6 But I consider aiðùp (æther) in 
some way as this; because ael Oci wepi rov dépa péwy (it always 
runs and flows about the air), it would be called decBenjp. [59.] 
But Tä (earth), more plainly indicates its meaning, if any one 
calls it Taïa. For yaia would be properly called yeyvyhrepa 
(producer), as Ifomer says; for he speaks of yeydaor as 
yeyevijo8a (to have been produced). 


Northern and Latin languages, were of Phrygian origin. According to 
Etym. M. Ilvp* dip re toriv, where is the Teutonic “ fire.” 

t Ficin., “de ipsis nihil dicere quisquam potest.” From whence 
Cornarius got his ¿rei p) čxot y' dy tie. le should have written ère 
ove Exoi— Heindorf attempts to support irel Exot y’ dv ric, by rendering 
“nam possit quispiam aliquid :” which would be in Greek éweé éyde ay re 
ric; and henco in Rep. i. p. 350, D. cai éxyw mepi aùrõv Ayew, he should 
havo read cai xw re wepi—and in Kuthyphr. p. 9, B. éwei wave re 
cagweo xop’ ay, instead of wayu ye, especially as in the former case 
Ayen, and in the latter éwedeiat, require an accusative. 

3 Ficin., “ sic est dictus.” 

is Ficin., “qua circa terram,” i. e. rà wepi ròc yii¢. This derivation 
was obtained from a philosopher of Cyrene, as shown by the Etymol, M. 
Aliĝo, mapa rò Octy kuxdopopixiic, pyoiy "AptororéAnc wepi Kupnvaiwy, 
by whom Zeòç was called AiO), as may be inferred from Eustath. IÀ. 

.P. 972, 47, Ò Zetec aiOnp dei iyphyope Ty KuKAogopig, b¢ Kai wapa rò 
dei Oeiy aiOi)p eadeirat. 

n Homer IA, O. 626, and Hesiod frequently. 

13 In tho formula womep dv ef eimwot tic cannot be omitted. See 
Heindorf on Phædon. p. 87, B. G. C. Lewis in Cl. Jl. No. 68, p. 198, 
and myself on Pscudo-Platon. Sisyph. § 2, n. 4. 

1616 This mass of nonsense Ficinus omitted, either because he could 
not understand it, or because it was not in his MS. Heindorf considers 
it as an interpolation. Hence Stalbaum has biacketed it. Perhaps 
Plato wrote 5@ey ô) BotAar’ dv ri¢ abréy obrwe elreiv, Boric iori 
voronc, where I have elicited Bobor’ ay rig from BoddrErat, and Sore 
iors vonpne from Sri icriv 6 ùp in MS. Gud. For Hesych. has 
Noaptiwe- vourexovruc. the Doric form for Noypwe, similar to Ppeunmpnę · 
On words in -}pne I have said something at Æsch. Suppl. 31, and I 
could now say a great deal more. 
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Herm. Be it so. 

Soc. What is there then for us after this ? é 

Herm. ‘Opa: (hours), Socrates, and 'Eviavròc and "Erog.!7 

Soc. Now ‘Opa must be pronounced (“Opaz),'® as of old in 
the Attic dialect, if you wish to know what is reasonable. 
For they are dpa, through their determining winters and 
summers and winds, and the fruits’? of the earth; and as 
dplZoveac (determining), they would be justly called dpa. 
But 'Evavrog and”Erog (year), nearly appear to be one thing, 
each in turn. For that which brings to light the natural 
productions of the carth, and does, itself by itself, explore 
them, is "Evavroc (the year). And as stated before, regard- 
ing the name of Zeus, divided into two, some called the deity 
Zeus and some Dis, so here with respect to the year, it is 
called by some ’Evavroc, because it (explores) ¿r éaurg (in it- 
self); but "Eroc, because éraZec” (it explores). ?! And the 
whole reasoning is for that, which explores in itself, to be 
called, being one, twofold ;?! so that two names are pro- 
duced, 'Ey:avrdc and” Eroc, from one reason. 


7 MS. Gud. and Ficin. omit cai frog incorrectly. 

i Heusde and Heindorf correctly saw that dpae had dropt out between 
waXady and pyréov. 

is Serranus proposed to read, what the sense requires, and is therefore 
adopted by Heindorf, rot¢ caipot¢ mpòç rote xapmotg, “the seasons 
suited for fruits.” Stalbaum, however, sticks as usual to the non- 
sense of the common text. Etymol. M. ’Extavrog—mapa ro ty iaurg 
Seecdngivar wavra Toúç re kaproùç Kai Tag Tpumie. 

2 Although the word irdZey is thus repeated in the text, I cannot be- 
lieve that it was written even once by Plato. For by comparing Etymol. 
in "Eroç—rapà rò Ere wai Ere elvat Ñ diva, and in 'Emavrig—wapad ro 
tabw, cbvOeroy tmatw Tò tvcrarpiw, and Eustath. IA. B. p. 144, 49, 
Bas. ò émaurog yiverat piv amd Troù iaw Tò Carpijsw' ndot Gi xpóvov 
parcpóv' lavey yàp rò čiarpißev, Plato wrote, [ suspect, abrd iv tavra 
€rog 2& Erouç Zõv—and oi piv ivcavror, ire tari iy iavrip, ot Ct Erog, öre 
Iri Get. For thus éroc t& érove, ix similar to roug eic Erog in Soph. Antig. 
318. If however éraZoy is to be preserved, it is evident that the preposi- 
tion é would be at variance with the derivation. 

212! Stalbaum proposed to read ó cè UAog Adyog Lori rò iv lavr irdZov" 
roũro è mpocayopever.ae lv Ov Cixa, which he got from Ficinus; “ In- 
tegra vero oratio est ipsum quod in se ipso examinat: unde ex oratione 
una nomina duo selecta sunt,” I suspect however that we ought to read 
ò 62 Grog Ad yor toriv, Gre rd iv lavro iri Liv ovTW rpocayopebecOat, Ev 
òv, ciya xpj—for thus Sri might have easily dropt out between dere and 
rò, and xph after cixa. 
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eferm. But then,” Socrates, you have made a great pro- 
as. os 

[60.] Soc. I seem, indeed, to have driven a long way on 
the road to wisdom. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Perhaps you will speak something® more. 

Herm. But after this specieg (of inquiry), I would most 
gladly contemplate those beautiful names relating to virtue, 
with what propriety ¢pdynace (prudence), civeatg (conscious- 
` ness), ducacoovvn (justice), and all the rest of this kind are 
given. 

Soc. You raise up, my friend, no mean a genus of names. 
But however, since I have put on the lioms skin,24 I must not 
act the coward; but, as it seems, look into prudence, and in- 
telligence, and thought, and knowledge, and all the other 
. beautiful names of which you speak.” 

Herm. We ought by no means to stand apart previously. . 

Soc. And indeed, by the dog, I scem to myself not to act 
the part of a prophet badly, about what I understand at pre- 
sent, that those ancient men, who laid down names, did, like 
the majority of the wise’ men of the present period, ‘through 
their frequently turning themselves round, while in search of 
the spot where existences are, become dizzy beyond all 
bounds; and that subsequently all?’ things appear to them 
to turn round® and to be borne along on every side. [61.] 
They do not however blame what they suffer within them- 


2 In lien of the nonsensical dyra, three MSS. read 6XAa, which leads 
to dyAa oy)—n phrase perpetually used by Plato. ‘The error arose from 
the similarity of r and A in MSS. as shown by Pierson on Maris, p. 254. 

2 Weindorf was the first to read joeg for ipyoec, and to support it 
hy Legg. i. p. 625, C., and Rep. x. p. 596, C. Perhaps however in‘ 
dpyoee lies hid ri Pyoec. 

™ Here is an allusion to a well-known /Esopo-Socratic fable, to which 
Shakspeare alluded in King John.—“ Thou wear the lion’s hide! Doff 
it, for shame; And hang a calf’s skin on thy recreant limbs.” 

3 Instead of 2 pùc, MS. Gud. agujc, which leads to & Egne, “ of 
which you were speaking.” 

* On this Socratic oath see my note on Hipp. mlaj. § 18, n. 1. 

2 In lieu of ra mpáåypara, common sense demands mávra; for thus 
wdyra and márrwç are perpetually united, as shown by — in Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 178, and by Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 852, ed. 2. 

# One MS. has alone preserved wepierpigecOat. Ficinus has “ per- 
ferri et vacillare,” which leads to wepipipecPar, and orpiger@Oas. 
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selves as tuc cause of this opinion, but that things are of 
themselves so formed by nature, (that)? nothing is aViding and 
firm, but that all things% flow and are carried along, and are 
full of all kinds of generation and destruction.?! I spenk 
this, as having thought on the names just now (mentioned), 

Herm. Ilow is this, Socrates ? 

Soc. Perhaps you have not perceived that those lately 
mentioned were imposed upon things altogether borne along, 
flowing, and in a state of generation. 

Herm. 1 do not altogether consider it. 

Soc. Now, in the first place, what we mentioned first is 
entirely something of this kind. 

Herm. Which is that? 

_ Soe. porno (prudence). For it is the perception of a 
movement and flowing. One may also understand by it the 
utility of movement. But at least it is connected with the 
idea of being carried along.” But if you will, L'ræpn (thought) 
indicates altogether the looking-into and agitating (mentally) 
a begetting;™ for the word raya (to agitate) is the same as the 
word oxoreiy®™ (to look into). Or if you will, ronse (intelligence) 
is roð véou fare (the desire of a novelty); since for existing 
things to be new, it indicates that they are perpetually in the 
course of being produced. Hence he, who founded the word 
vedeai, pointed out that the soul was desirous of this (novel- 
ty): for it was not called véyjoce anciently, but instead of n, 


a 


9 After ofrw wepuctvar we must ins... ware, despite the authprity of 
all the MSS, that omit it, except the one used by Ficinus; who has “ita 
natura habere se putant, ut nihil —sit.” 

* Here again Ficinus shows by his “fluant omnes,” that he found in, 
hjs MS. peorå vart wavra wadane— 

at In lien of gopae three MSS. read @Aopag. Ficinus has “ gignantur 
et defluant,”” which leads to yevicewe cai pOopăc, found in Parmen. er 
Rep. vi. p. 489, B., Legg. x. p. 891, E. 894, B., all quoted by Heindorf. 
Cornarius was the first to suggest d0opae. 

% Fic. “que nunc rekta sunt,” as if his MS. read rà vò ù) pnOivra. 

* Ficin. “jugi generatione,” as if he found in his MS. dei daceyeyvopi- 
vol. é 
* This is said, as if ppóvnoiç were derived from gopd and Synme. 
® As the Schol. has preserved a various reading—«ai repi rò peiv ye, 
Heindorf would unite the two—-zepi ye ro pav re cai gipecOat—cor- 
rectly: to which pei» for repi in one MS. plainly leads. 

æ This appears from Esch. S. Th. 25, 'Ev wot vopoy cai gpeciv: and 
Soph. Œd. T. 300, "Q ravra vwpðv Tapecia õiðarrá re" Appyra re. 

For yvwpy is thus feigned to be derived from yor and vwpäv. 
VOL. III. a . 
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tt was necessary to pronounce e twice,—vedeory 2 [62.] But 
Lwepoovrvn (temperance) is the ewrnpla® (safety) of that ¢pd- 
ynowc (prudence) which we have just now considered. Erio- 
run (science) moreover points out that the soul, which is 
worthy of notice, follows things hurried along, and is neither 
left behind them, nor goes before them. Hence “by throwing 
out e, it ought to be called miorun. But Ybveorg (under- 
standing), fton the other hand, would thus‘! appear to be, as 
it were, a syllogism. “For when it says‘? cuvievac (to under- 
stand), it follows that the same thing in every respect is meant 
as by the word éxicras(ace (to know): for cumévac means that 
the soul marches along with things. Lopiu (wisdom), how- 
ever, means to touch upon movement. This, however, is 
rather obscure and foreign. But we should recollect, from 
out of the poets, that they often say, (when they happen to 
say) “4of a person from among those, who begin to go forward 
quickly, that éov8y (he rushed forth) they say:“4 and a man 


33 Ficinus adds “ quasi neu (véov) id est novi, ct esis, appetitia;” as 
if he had found in his MS. dre véov toy rò ovopa Gy; what the train of 
thought manifestly requires. 

» For Plato feigns that swppooúvn is derived wapd rò cegav rò 
gpoveiy, as stated by Etymol. M. in p. 7-41, 33, who has thus preserved 
some words that were found in this passage originally, as shown by Aris- 
totle in Ethic. vi. 5, tev cai rv awpposóvyy rovrp mpocayopevonev’ 
rip édvépare, wo awlovaar Tijy ppóvrnow. 

#49 Although Stalbaum has left in the text éuBddXovrac Sei rd et, 
imiorgpéyny abriyy òvopáčew, he prefers in the notes the correction of 
Cornamius—ixBarXporrag Sei TÒ s, miaTHunyY. But as we thus not only 
lose sight of ézeo@at, but introduce wearin, a word to which there is 
not the most distant allusion in the text, Heindorf suggested éuBdaddAov- 
Tag det TO &t, Eecornpny. ‘Tho reader is therefore left to take his choice; 
for I confess I am here quite in the dark. 

aai Heindorf explains aù oŭrw pèr by “ thus, the matter not having 
been considered.” But such could not be the meaning of those words. 
Ficinus takes no notice of them. They conceal something like vv rive 
ay— to any person of mind.” 

43 Ficinus has “ cum autem synien@ dicitur;” from whence Heindorf 
would read Aéyyrat, instead of Aéyy, which wants its nominative. Stal- 
baum suggests Aéyye—I should preter Aeyy rege— 

8—4 ‘To understand this etymological syllogism, we must suppose that 
auviiva, “to understand,” is derived from ovydéyvat, “ to go together,” 
like cupzopevecOur. Now as iriorijun has been shown to come from 
éweoGae and ton, and as tvec8ac is the same as cupropevecOar, it fol- 
lows that gúvemiç is the same as imiorhyn. 

MAT This is Stalbaum’s translation of the words in the text; as if 
Aiyovor and gasi-could be thus repeated actually, and Aéyovreg too be 
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of Lacedæħon, (one) of the famous,'had the name of Soic* 
(rusher): for by this appellation the Lacedemonians*denomin- 
ate a rapid rush. Of this hurried motion then Zo¢ia (wisdom) 
signifies érapijy“* (the contact), as if things were continually 
carried along. [63.] But the word 'Ayaðòyv (good) is wont 
to be imposed as the name for that portion of all nature which 
is dyaoroy (to be admired): for since all existences march 
on, there is in some swiftness, but in others slowness pre- 
vails. ‘4 Every thing therefore is not swift, but there is a 
part of it àyaoròr (to be admired). To this portion, dyaoror 
(to be admired), is given the appellation dyadoy (guod). 


understood. How superior to this rubbish is the version of Ficinus — 
“ quétiens volunt adventantem aliquem et irrucntem exprimere, esythe 
(id est erupit. prosilit) dicere.” Perhaps P] uo wrote 6 re wodAayxov Aé- 
yous, dy royy Tic irwy iy mepi Tov dpxóperoc mpoitvear, iabhOn’ paci Ce Aa- 
Kwperyp ye avépi—eivat, i. c. “ that they often say, should a person, cither 
wjilingly or being commanded respecting a thing, happen to go forward 

ickly, that é688y (he rushed). It is said tov that there was the name 
f Love borne by even a Lacediwemonian.” 

“6 The name of the Lacedwmonian was probably SéFog, hot Loi, as 
acutely remarked by Valckenaer in Disress. in Theocrit. p. 271, C., who 
wonders that Plato should not have so written, as being nearer to Yogde. 
ee that he did so. But that when the E became obsolete, its place 

as supplied by another letter, just as we find Pepwtia altered into Pepw- 
gia, as Valckenaer has pointed out himself. 

: @ By the introduction of the word imagi, Plato shows that he meant 
to derive Dodo from cow and ag), for so we must read in lieu of iwagi), 
where the preposition interferes with the etymology. 

7 Fein. has “ postquam fluunt omnia,” which leads to dred wopedt- 
erat xdyra rà orra, instead of dre wopeberae ra Gyra. 

48—487 The Greek is orv ody ob way rò rayù, GANG Ti AbTOD ayacroY" 
TobTrp wy ô) Tp yaar abt} 1 imuvupic iori rò dyady., This even 
Stalbaum confesses to be wretchedly corrupt; and he proposes to read 
loriy obv ob way, ANA Te abrov ayacriy, rò Budy, For it appears from 
§ 83, that the word Qooy formed a part gf the etymology of the word 
dyaĝòðv, as Heindorf saw acutely. The words there are olav piy ey rò 
adyaQdv paper ix rov ayacrud Kai te rov 900d ovyxtioNa. But neither 
of those Scholars have told us why any part of the quick moving should 
. be said to be admired. I suspect then that the Etymol, M. in ‘Ayaov, 
wapa rò dyay Gay pac in’ adro, 7 ik Tov ayážw, has preserved some 
words that have dropt owt here. and that Plato wrote "Eorwy odv ob rò wav 
Goo, d tore raxd, GAAG re aùroŭ åyasròv, Cia TO dyav Giecy ypăç ir’ 
aùró: rouTy ody, w Cy TL TaY dyacTeY, abt Ñ ixwyupia tori rò dyabóv. 
i, e. The whole is not @ody, that is, quick, but sume part of it is to be 
admired, through our running quickly to it. Hence to that, to which 
there is a portion of the admired, this appellation is given of good— where 
I have adopted @ from one MS. and ræv dyacray from another. Fi- 

inus has “ Est igitur non omne velox; sed ipsius aliquid agastun ; quid 

22 
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But of Acxacocbvn (justice) it is easy to conjecture tMat its name 
` was imposed on the perception of ‘what is just. But what is 
just in itself, it is difficult (to say): for it appears to be 
_ agreed upon by the multitude up to a certain point ; .but bo- 
yond it to be disputed. For indeed, such as think that the 
universe is on a march, conceive the greatest part of it to be 
of such a nature, that it does nothing but yield; and that, on 
this account, there is something pervading the universe © by 
which all generated natures are produced; and that this per- 
vading thing is most swift and most attenuated: for otherwise 
it would be unable to pass through every thing while going 
on, unless it were the most attenuated, so as to hold nothing ; 
and the most swift, 5! so as to make use of the other things as 
if in a state of rest.5! Because therefore it governs all other 
things dicciòoy (by going through), it is properly called õixkaov, 
receiving the value of the letter « for the sake of an. elegant 
pronunciation. [64.] And thus far, as we have just now 
stated, the multitude agree with us, that this is the meaning 
of the word dixeoy (just)? But I, Hermogenes, being 
eager on this point, have inquired about all these things, 
(and heard) *3 in the "Ardppyra (Mysteries to be unrevealed), 


quidem agathon ipsius agathon nomine declaratur,” where the first 
“agathon,” in Bekker’s reprint, is a typographical crror for * agaston,” 
found correctly in ed. pr. 

® Although cup Badety might be supplied after yaXerdy, yet as Ficinus 
has “ difficile cognitu,” one may suppose that he found in his MS. either 
xarerdy yravas, asin { 65, of pacity oriy sidévat, or yaXerdy sitreiy, 

8 The Greek is dca âè robrov wavréc elvai re čov, which Ficinus 
translates “ perque omne aliquid permanare,” as if his MS, had, what is 
found in three others, Cia cè rod marròç—Platu wrote cid 62 abré (i. e. 
TÒ Xwpety) roù mavrç— 

$)—st I confess [ hardly understand what is meant “ by making use of 
the other things as if ina state of rest.” 

6 That the multitude had any such notion of the meaning of dixatoy, 
Plato has indeed asserted; but “credat Judwus Apelles, Non ego,” to 
use the words of Horace. 


S 


63 It seems very strange that Plato should confess that he had heard 


any scerets from those who had sworn in the Mysteries not to reveal 
them. Perhaps he wrote iv aei wore pyroic, “in words ever spoken,” to 
which the subsequent (éig, “ privately,” would be properly opposed. Fi- 
cinus has “ perscrutatus sum, et in arcanis percepi,” as if aréppnra meant 
here simply * a secret; ” for the philosophers of antiquity were wont ta 
make a secret of their doctrines, as may be inferred from Phedon. p. 62, 
B. § 16; Theetct. p. 152, C. § 25, Rep. ii. p. 378, A. In that dase 
however the subsequent (gig would be superfluous. Ficinus indeed 
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that this is*4 the just and the cause; for that, through which 
a thing is generated, is the cause ;™ and some one has said 
privately, that it was on this account it was (said) so cor- 
rectly. But when, after hearing this, I nevertheless quietly 
ask them, What, O best of men, is the just, if this is (said) 
so correctly? I seem to inquire beyond what is becoming, and 
to leap, as it is said, over the lines dug out ;*° for they say 
I have sufficiently inquired and heard, and they endeavour, 
through the wish to satisfy me, to say, one one thing, and 
another another, and they no longer chime-in together. For 
one says that the Sun is rò dixacuy (the just); for that by it 
alone, dcatovra (pervading) and xaiovra (burning), it becomes 
the guardian of all things. But when, delighted, as having 
heard something beautiful, I mention’ this to another 
_ person, the hearer laughs at me,” and asks me if I think 
there is nothing just amongst men, when the sun has set? 
[65.] Upon my begging then (to know) what the other means, 
he says it is fire itself.’ But this is by no means easy to 
understand. But another person says, it is not fire itself, but 
the heat itself which exists in fire. Another again says, that 
he laughs at all these opinions ; but that the just was that in- 
tellect of which Anaxagoras speaks; for he said that this pos- 
sesses a power from itself, and is not mixed up with anything, 


translates isig «aXeivy by “ proprie vocare.” But that would be eù, or 
kaç, or dp0we, or Cixaiwg. Lence Buttman proposed to read raè 
Craxdy caXsip, as if dcaxdy were derived from ĉr ò and the origin of éieatoy: 
while C. F. Hermann on Lucian De Hist. Conscrib. p. 21, prefers raè 
roy Aia cadtivy, Stalbaum’s version is “ et peculiariter justum causm 
nomine appellare ;” where his “ peculiariter ” in Latin is quite as unintel- 
ligible as i¢ig in Greek. 

** Buttmann would read raòrò for roiro—And so Taylor had already 
translated ‘ the same.” 

® This is certainly truc; but how dicacoy could thus be shown to Le 
the same as, or similar to, afrioy, I cannot understand. 

* With this proverb, Leopard. in Emendat. i. 22, compares the ex: 
pression in Horace, “ Swpe trans finem jaculo nobilis expedito” Hesych 
Scdppa’ ò aywy, oracecv. It was rather the dug-out limit of the arena 
where a cuntest touk place; answering to the ring of English prize 
fighters. 

® Ficinus, “ omnia gubernare,” which leads to wavra ra ovra, instear 
of rå ovra, or else to ra OAa, found in one MS. 

s Compare Hipp. Maj. § 15 and 32. 

* This was the doctrine of Heracleitus and of Hippasus, as we lear! 
from Aristot. Metaphys. i. 3. Heinp. 
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but that it puts into order (all) things while pervading all 
things. But here, my friend, I am in a much greater diffi- 
culty than before I attempted to learn what justice is. But® 
at least this name, for the sake of which we have been making 
the inquiry, appears to have been given to it (justice) for 
these reasons. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard these 
(notions) from some one, and not to improvize™ them yourself. 

Soc. But what of the rest? 

Herm. Not entirely so. 

Soe. Hear then; for perhaps I may deceive you in what 
remains, as if I had not heard (what) I am saying. What 
then remains for us after justice? [66.] I think we have 
not yet discussed *Arcpele (fortitude); for injustice is evi- 
dently a real hinderance to the pervading power ;© but 'Av- 
peia (fortitude) signifies that it is so nametl from fortitude 
in fight.“ Now a fight, if things flow in reality, is nothing 
else than a contrary flowing. If then one takes away the è 
from the name avcpia, the name ’Avpefa, which remains, points 
out the thing itself."" Ilence it is evident that not the flowing, 
which is contrary to every flowing, is ’Avdpia (fortitude), but 
only that which flows contrary to what is just; for (other- 
wise)" fortitude would not be praised. In some similar man- 


© Eicinus, “ exornare omnia per omni penctrantem,” who found 


doubtless in his MS. coopety mavrà ra mpúypara oid mávrTwv lóvra, not 
Komueiy ra mpcypara. 

ei Ficinus, “ Caterum, ut redeamus ad id, cujus gratia disputamus,”’ 
which would lead to the insertion of ¢waviwpey alter Eoxowovper. 

© Since two MSS. read of rw xetoPat, one would suspect that Ficinus 
found the same word likewise in his; for he renders “ quale diximus.” 
Unless in oŭrw lie hid eb ra— 

“4 This is the exact meaning of abrooyetidleay. 

“l Ficinus, “quasi que afferam, non audiverim,” which leads to wç 
ate denwowe à Néyw. Or we may read ra éridovta—Aéywyv. The com- 
mon text, we obk acnxowe Aiyw, is unintelligible. 

$3 i.e. rod dtaidvrog, Which rò Ctxacoy was said to possess, and from 
which it was feigned to be derived. à o 

6 In licu of this inelegant repetition of avépeiacg, Ficinus has simply 
“ Andria in pugna versatur,” as if his MS. had avépeia 6 torw iv 


udyxy. 

a For dvpeia is feigned to be formed from dva (back) and poy (flow- 
ing). 
* Ficinus has “neque enim aliter,” absolutely requisite for the sense. 
Hence it is evident that d\Aweg has dropt out alter dy». 
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ner ro dapper (the male) and ô dròp (man) (derive their origin)® - 
from d»w fo (an upward flowing). But I'v») (woman) ap- 
pears to me to mean vovij (begetting); and rò OijAv (the fe- 
male) seems to be so called from OA: (the pap); but Ori, 
Hermogenes, from causing, as it were, things irrigated to 
germinate. 

Herm. Ät appears so, Socrates. 

Soc. But the word Jaer (to germinate) appears to me 
to represent the increase of younglings, because it takes place 
swiftly and suddenly. Such then has he‘ imitated by the 
name, having fitted it together from Sezv (to run) and &ANe- 
a8at (to leap). But do you not perceive that I am carried, as 
it were, out of the course, since I have come upon a smooth 
(path)? But many words yet remain of those that seem 
worthy of attention. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

67.] Soc. One of these is Téxvy (art), which we must 
look into (and see) what it means, 

Herm, Entirely so. 

Soe. Does not then this signify Ee rod (a habit of thought), 
by taking away 7, and inserting o between y and r, and be- 
tween v and 7? 

Herm. And this in a very poor?! manner, Socrates. 

Soc. But do you not know, blessed man, that the names 
first formed, are now overlaid by those desirous of travestying 
them in a stilted style; and who, for the sake of an elegant 
pronunciation, add and take away letters, and twist them in 
every way, partly through ornament, and partly through 
time? For in the word Károrrpar (mirror), does it not appear 
to you that the p has been absurdly introduced? But such 
alterations some, I think, make, who care nothing for truth, 

e In lien of irè wapanAnaig Tivi robry tari Ty dye poy, where roTg 
is perfectly unintelligible, Ficinus has “a simili quodam ducunt originem,, 
scilicet ab ano rhoe.” Perhaps Plato wrote, eivi, rapamrAnainn revi rpome 
io’ éori (are equal) ry vw poy: where eivé (say thon) lies hid in irei, 
found in thrée MSS., one of which is Gud., that in this dialogue is the 
best of all, ; 

1 Edd. oléy wep ody pepipnrai, which Stalbaum defends by taking olov 
in the sense of 3, “quod,” as translated by Ficinus. Plato wrote, I 
„suspect, rõthr red tpwy peptpnrat, i. c. “ He who was about to speak 
of some such thing, has imitated ”— 

n Heindorf quotes yAicxpwe eixdZw from Rep. vi. p. 488, A. Ficinus, 
“ aride et inculte.” 
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hat moulding (prettily)’? the mouth; so that, after adding 
much to the first names, they at length rendered it impossi- | 
ble for a single man to understand what the name means; as 
in the case of the Sphynx, which they call 2¢/yé instead of 
$lyE," and so in many others. 

Herm. Such is indeed the case, Socrates. 

[68.] Soc. Indeed, should any one permit one to add to 
names, and take away from them whatever he wishes, there 
would be a very easy road; and one might adapt every name 
to every thing. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. The truth indeed. But I think that you, who are a 
wise president, ought to keep a guard over what is moderate 
and the probable. 

Herm. I wish I could. 

Soc. And I too, Hermogenes, wish it with you. But do 
not, O divine man, discuss too accurately, “lest you perfectly 
exhaust my force:”™ for I shall ascend to the summit of 
what I have said, when, after réyvny (art), I have considered 
pnxaviy (artifice). For Myxay) (artifice) seems to me to 
mean rò avey (to complete a thing for the most part). For 
pijxog signifies “length.” From both of these, pijxoc (length) 
and ave (to complete), is formed the word nyar. But, as 
I just now said, it is proper to ascend to the summit of our 
discourse. For we must inquire what the names of 'Aper) 
(virtué) and Karéta (vice) mean. Now one of these I do not 
as yet see clearly; but the other appears to me to be mani- 
fest; for it chimes-in with all that has been said before. For 
in consequence of all” things moving on, whatever is xaxé¢ 
idy (moving on badly) will be xaxta (bad-moving) ; but this, 
when it subsists in the soul, through its badly moving on to 
her concerns, 76 most eminently possesses the appellation of 
the whole of depravity.” [69.] But that to move on badly, 


™ Ficinus has, with more elegance than truth, “ talin—faciunt quod 
oris illecebras pluris æstimant, quam veritatem.” From whence, how- 
ever, I conceivo eù has dropt out, between orópa and wAarroyrec. 

73 On the word Siyf, which scems to have been peculiar to Bæotia, see 
J. Clericus in Hesiod: Theogon. 326. 

™ Here is a quotation from Homer, Il. vi. 265. 

3 Ficinus, “ tanquam eant omnia,” which leads to idvrey rayrey Trey 
xpayparey, not merely lovrwy ray xpaypdrwy. 

re—t® Such is Taylor’s translation of the words paddtora rijy roù Sdor 
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whatever tit is, appears to me to show (itself) in Acla (timid- 
ity), which we have not yet discussed, but have passed it 
over; although it is proper to consider it, after fortitude. 
And we likewise seem to have passed over many other names. 
Now ĉela (timidity) means, that the bond of the soul is 
strong: for the word diay (vehemently) is (applied to) 
strength: and hence the vehement and greatest bond of the 
soul will be timidity,” just as dzopia (want) is an evil, and 
every thing, as it seems, which is an impediment to [going 
and] marching on.?8 To go on badly, then, seems to signify 
the marching on in a restrained and shackled manner ; which 
when the soul suffers,” it becomes full of xaxtac (evil). But 
if to such things the name of vice is applicable, the contrary 
of this would be dper} (virtue), signifying, in the first place, 
ease in marching; and, in the next place, that ry poy (the 


imwrvupiay Exe ric kaxiac. Stalbaum’s is, “ hoe a toto maxime appellatur, 
hoc est, a pravitate,” which 1 hope he could understand. It is above my 
comprehension. Ficinus has, “communiter prava dicetur,” which is 
evidently a guess at the meaning, 

* That Plato would thus, atter saying in one sentence that timidity is 
the greatest bond of the soul, repeat the very same idea in almost the 
next sentence, I for one will never believe; and still Jess that in deriving 
udia from ¢eivy (to bind) and Aiar (vehemently), he would omit one 
half of the etymology ; and least of all that he would here assert that 
GeaXia is rag Poyig Cespoo, When that is the very proposition to be 
proved. There is evidently a lacuna here. which might be thus supplied, 
“ Now ceria is sume evil of the soul, and signifies, I think, a strong 
binding. For ĉioç (fear), from whence is ĉenpòc, binds the foot, the 
tongue, and the mind; and Aiay (vehemently) is applied to strength. 
Hence ¢etAia would be the vehement binding of the soul.” That there 
Was some allusion to caxoy here, is evident from the subsequent expres- 
sion, worep tori Kai Ñ) dropia Kaxory; and iV is equally evident that some 
aflinity was pointed out between cedia and dog, of which the Etymol. 
M. says that it is derived, d7d rod deapeterrs 6 yap gdpog auvdei rode 
wóĉaç Kai ta pédy rod owparoç: in licu of which L have substituted 
some words taken from Euripides, probably-—Jlécag re yap yAdoody re 
cai vouv Cet doc, a sentiment it were casy to support by numerous 
parallel passages. Instead, however, of endeavouring to fullow out the 
chain of reasoning, Stalbaum is content to say that “ Plato derives ridi- 
culously GeAia from deapdg and Niay,” which, if my notions are correct, 
Plato did not do; atid, even if wrong, no man in his senses would ever 
attempt to do. 

* As dzopia has an affinity with ropeberOar, it is evident that liva: 
cai are from a gl.; nor were they in the: MS. of Ficinus, whose version 
is “ac summatim quodcunque progressus ipsius impedimentum,” as if 
he had found cai mavwç eirety, instead of rai ray, wo fouxev. 

" Ficinus renders éxy by “ subit,” which leads to rasxy. 
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flowing) of a good soul is ever let loose; so that what always 
flows unrestrained and unimpeded, very properly, as it seems, 
receives this appellation. [It is right then to call it ]® depefry.: 
Perhaps also (some one®!) may call it aiper?, as this is a habit 
the most eligible.£2 But the word is moulded together and 
called dperf.82 Perhaps, too, you will say again, that I feign ; 
but I assert, that if the name of vice is correct, as I have 
said above, this name of virtue is correct likewise. 
70.] Herm. But what does Kaxdy (evil) mean, through 

which word you have explained many things previously ?® 

Soc. It appears to me, by Zeus, something ‘strange, and dif- | 
ficult to copjecture. I bring therefore to this too that 
artifice. 

Herm. What is that ? 

Soc. To assert that this name too is something barbaric. 

Herm. And you seem to be like a person speaking cor- 
rectly. But, if it seems good, we will omijt ®* these; and 
endeavour to sce in what way the words Kado» (beautiful) and 
Aleypoy (base) are well said. 

oc. Aisypoy (base), then, seems to me just now ® to be 

very plain as to what it means. For it corresponds with the 
preceding remarks. For he who founded names, appears to 
me to have throughout found fault with that, which hinders 
and restrains things from their flowing; and that he now 


% The words within brackets are rightly omitted by Ficinus. They are 
evidently an interpolation. They show, however, that Plato wrote etAqgey 
tÙ, wc foe, TOVTO TH Gvona, aepeityY; Where eù answers to épGac. 

®t Ficinus has “ vocet quis,” which leads to Aéyes rec. One MS. has 
héyey, i.e. Adyery ve. Heindorf and Stalbaum understand 6 édvoparoGé- 
ric. But nominatives are not to be thus understood at random. 

aam All these words were omitted by Taylor, although found in Fi- 
cinus’ ‘version. ‘They ought, however, to be inserted after depeiry. For 
those are the letters moulded together to form apern. Besides, the re- 
peated “ perhaps ” ought not to be separated by any extraneous matter. 

. S So Stalbaum; and so, long before him, Taylor had correctly trans- 
lated this passage. 

* This was very clever in Plato; for he was, doubtless, unable to sug- 
gest an etymology for xcaxdc. s 
_ © Stalbaum agrees with Hartung in his German work on Greek Par- ° 

ticles, i. p. 251, who explains cai ĉi) “jam adeo.” They did not know 
that Plato wrote cai aidi, “ to me even a boy.” Heindorf quotes Thesm. 
769, old” iyw raì oy) mópor "Ex rov MaXapijcoug. He should have sug- 
gested révd iywy’ oid” eb wépoy—For cai ù) are never found except in 
the beginning of a sentence. 
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assigned the name åsıoxoğğovy to that which is del iexov pir 
(ever restraining the flowing). But at present thay call it, by 
moulding the words together, aiexpóv. 

Herm. But what is Kador (beautiful) ? l 

Soc. This is more difficult to understand; °° although he 
says that it is a derived only by the harmony and length of 
the ov.% 

- Herm. But how? 

Soc. It appears that this name is some appellation for in- 
tellect. 

Herm. How say you? 

(71.] Soe. What think you is the cause of each existing 
thing: being called by some? name? Is it not that which 
gives names ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 


88% Such is the literal English translation of Stalbaum’s text—xrairor 
Akyer ye aùrò &ppovig póvov Kai piee Tov ov wapijxrat, which Stalbaum 
thus renders into Latin, “ Quanquam rò caddy dicit numeri tantum gra- 
tia; atque hoc nomen mora syllabw ov est mutatum.” But what he meant 
by those words I confess myself unable to explain, For, l. Adyee wants 
its nominative. 2. Even if Aéyes apporig could mean “dicit numeri 
gratia,” cai phre would not be thus separated from apporig, especially 
if phre means, as Buttmann and Heindorf, whom Stalbaum follows, un- 
derstand it, the metrical quantity of a syllable. 3. A nominative is re- 
quired fur wapyerac: and lastly, wapaye7var does not mean “ mutatum ;” 
for wapdyey is, etymologically speaking, “ to derive.” Correctly then 
did Heindorf conceive the whole passage to be most obscure and corrupt. 
And so too did Buttmann; who, thinking that caddy had some aflinity 
with caXeiv, wished to read xatrot roig Aéyouat ye abro appovig póvov 
Kai pipet Tov ov wapipxrat, i.e. “although by those pronouncing it there 
is a change only in the harmony and length of the vowel o,” which was 
written and called in the time of Plato ov: and hence caddy was origin- 
ally xaXovy, a notion for which Buttmann was indebted, I suspect, to 
Etymol. Kaħóç—rapà rò Kade tk rov kadety mpoc tavròv ExatToy, we 
ayabdy, ig’ ò dyay Géoner. Creuzer however seems to have been nearer 
the mark in his Prolegom. in Plotin. [epi KaAAove, p. xvii., where he 
wishes to read phres Tod vow wanjxtrat. For, says ho, to the question of 
Hermogenes, What is xaħóv ? Socrates replies by saying, ‘ It is difficult to 
understand. But by those who pronounce the word, it is turned aside 
from vov by its harmony and length.” For thus the mention of vod is 
connected with that of dtavyorag just afterwards; while both are subse- 
quently united. By following then this clue it is casy to suggest that 
P’ato wrote something to this eflect—xairot Aéyouoi y Sri, abrod Y àp- 
wovia povoy pů Kay IKEL, Ta vov wepiypnTar—" And yet they say that 
the letters vou have been clipt off, merely that its harmony might not la- 
bour from its length.” For the word was originally cadovou. 

®© Stalbaum would insert re after cAnOyvar— 
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Soe. Will not then this (cause) be the intellect-either of 
gods, or men, or of both? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. That then which calls things, and the beautiful, are 
the same, this 88 intellect. 

Herm. Tt appears so. 

Soc. Whatever things then mind and intellect effect, these 
are to be praised; but what they do not, are to be blamed ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Now the medicinal business produces medical results ; 
and the carpentecr’s business carpentry results: or how say 
you ? 

Herm. I (say) thus. 

Soc. And the beautiful produces things beautiful ? 

Herm, It must needs do so. 

Soc. But this, as we have said, is intellect. 

Herm. Entircly so. 

Soc. To xaddv (the beautiful) then will be properly the 
appellation of that ppórnoıs (prudence) which produces such 
things as we call beautiful, and which we embrace. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. What then remains of such like names? 

Herm. "Those that are conversant with the dya@oyv (good), 
and the caddy (beautiful), such as Supéporvra (things condu- 
cive), md Avotredovvra (profitable), and OgédA qa (advantage- 
ous), and Kepéadéa (gainful), and their contraries. 

[72.] Soc. You may then by reflecting find rò cuppépov (the 
conducive) from the previous remarks; for it appears to be 
a kind of a brother to science. For it exhibits nothing but the 
motion of the soul in conjunction with things; and that what 
results from some such a thing should be called evupépovra 
and obpd¢opa (conducive), from cuprepupépecBar (to be carried 
round in conjunction), is reasonable.” 

Herm. It is reasonable. 


a I cannot understand raùrórv eri rovro Cuavora, I could raùróv iori. 
grou y écavoig—i. e. “ it is the same with intellect.” 

8 By adding here goue with Heusde, and repeating Eotxt péivros in the 
answer of Hermogencs, we shall not only support the syntax, but restore 
Plato’s usual method of uniting pévroe with the word repeated in the 
answer, as I have shown on Hipp. Maj. $ 12, n. 2, and to the passages 
there quoted I could now add many more. Here pévroe might easily have 
dropt out between goicey and rò— 
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Soc. But xepdadéov (gainful) is from xépéoe (gain); and to 
him, who puts a v instead of a6 in this name, it points out 
what it means; for it thus gives, after another manner, the 
name for “ good;” for as it. is mingled with% and pervades 
ull things, he who assigned it this name expressed its power, 
and thus, by placing 6 instead of r, he pronounced it xépéac.®! 

Herm. But what is Avotredovy (profitable) ? 

Soe. It seems,®2 Hermogenes, not as hucksters use it, 
should any one “ settle an expenditure, does it seem good to 
me to understand rò Avacredody (the profitable); but being the 
swiftest™ thing in existence, it does not suffer things to stand 
still, nor the rushing-on to obtain an end of being borne 
along, and to, stand still and to cease; but always “trees it, 


© Ficin. omnibus immiscetur diffusum per omnia,” as if he had found 
in his MS. ceo¢vrerac ram, wavra Cčiòr instead of cepdvvurae ie 
wavra cukor— 

"i Since by changing ô into r, Képtog would become xépvoc, a word 
would be formed which Plato must have known never existed in Greek, 
the derivation was feigned, I suspect, with the view of ridiculing some- 
thing equally absurd propounded by other etymologists. 

2 Enamoured, as usual, with a faulty expression, Stalbaum enden- 
vours to defend the union of force with the subsequent pou doxet. Had he 
remarked that for ĉè ri ĉn. in the question of Hermogenes, the best MS. 
Gud.-reads 7y8’—he would perhaps have seen that Plato wrote AvatreA- 
oy CÈ ri; SUK. tye’ foer elvan w “Eppdyeveg’ i. e. “It seems to be in 
this way.” 

8 Here again Stalbaunm would mislead an incautious reader by his as- 
sertion that Ka@zyAog is to be understood before drony. For there reg 
has evidently dropt out after ir. Nor is this the only error; for the ex- 
pression is not amrodvay, but A rw TavadAwpaA, as Shown by Diphilus in 
Athen. vi. p. 227, F. “He at mpóročor Novum tddvadkopara. And were the 
fact otherwise, a7 could have no part here, where Plato is explaining the 
word AvowreXoty, not azoAumreAgty. Nor could rò avddAwpa be intro- 
duced here without showing its aflinity in meaning with réAog. He 
wrote, I suspect, tay tee redo, 0 iarey avadwpa, wav Ady. For Etymol. 
M. has TeXoc —Camadyynpa. Besides it is only after the whole bill has 
been settled, that a tradesman can count up his profit, 

*% How the protitable can be the swiftest thing in existence I must leave 
for others to explain; and even if it were the quickest, it would be un- 
able to keep every thing in motion, unless it had a weight, or rather a 
momentum, which in mechanics represents the velocity multiplied into 
the mass of matter. 

% Edd. ry gopay roù gipesBar. But that Plato would thus unite 
Thy dopay and Troù gépecOar, and repeat here orğvar after the preceding 
torac@a, others may, but I will not, believe. Correctly has Ficinus, 
t neque permittit lationem telos (id est finem) progressionis accipere at- 
que cessare,” which leads to ry gopdy wopebecOat kui wudbecOat. 
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should any end attempt to be produced,” and renders it un- 
ceasing and immortal. In this way it seems to me that 
Avorredovy (the profitable) obtained the reputation of ayaQoy 
(the good); for rò rije popãc Avov rò rédog (that which dis- 
solves the end of rushing) was called Avorredovy. [73.] But 
S1'Odédcuov (useful) is a foreign name which Homer himself 
often uses, rø dgéAXev.27 But this is the appellation of in- 
creasing and making.” ' 

Herm. But how stand the contraries of these ? 

Soc. Such of these as express a negation, there is no need, 
it appears to me, to go through. 

Herm. But what are they ? 

Soc. The non-conducive, and uscless, and unprofitable, and 
the non-lucrative. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. But BAukepoy (hurtful), and Znuðčec (noxious). 

Herm, Certainly. 

Soc. Now ro (Aabepor (the hurtful), he says,” is that which 
is PAurroy roy poùr (hurting the flowing). But BAárrov means 
rò Povddpevoy &xrev (that which wishes to bind); and dzrey 
(to bind), is the same as ôv: but this he blames’ every 


8—8 Edd. GAN’ dei AdEL abrijc, dy re emcyeipy Térdog tyyiyveoba, 
which words, says Stalbaum, are to be thus resolved —dAX’ dei Ave, ay 
ridog re abripc émexyepy eyyiyvesOae: as if Plato would have thus separ- 
ated aérijg from réog, and have used éyytyvec@at for the simple yryre- 
gðaı. Ficinus has, “ sed semper solvit ab illa fugatque, si quis terminus 
superveniat.” Plato wrote, L suspect, GAN dei Ader abry dy ye smiyepy 
rédoug éyyde yiyvecdat, i.e. “ but ever dors what is good for it (rg ġopg), 
should it attempt to be near its end.“ For thus Aver aùrġ is similar to 
TEAN Abet Ppovodyre in Aùd. T. 321. 

7297 Such isthe literal version of the nonsensical Greek, 'Qgéàrpov ce, 
Eevixdv rò övopa, p kai "Opnpoc roddAaxov réxpnTar, ry òpiANev. But 
Homer never uses wptApor, although he frequently does égéAXeev. Plato 
wrote ef kai “Opnpog roddaxod sixpnrat ty oped. Nor is this the 
only error. For the article before öropa is superfluous. Read then 
Leviedy te, as in § 70, BapBapredy re, and Eeycxdy re in § 77, and BapBapr- 
kóry rein § 82, where many MSS. omit re. 

% Instead of rottĩu Heindorf suggested, even with the approbation of 
Stalbaum, wiaivecy, of which the interpretation would be wiova moiy. 

- ® Both Heind. and Stalb. understand 6 dvoparoQérng before Aéye. 
But as one, MS. has Aéyeu, and elva is perfectly useless, we must read, 
what Plato wrote—oipat Aéyeer, * I think it means ?”— 

10 Hero again Heind. and Stalb. supply ò dvoparoBirne before Aésyec. 
But why the founder of the name should find fault with the notion that 

derrreay cai deity mean the same, we are not told. Since then MS. Gud. 
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where. He, therefore, who wishes drety poù» (to bind a flow- 
ing), will be most properly called BovAarrepody ; but it appears 
to me, that, being spoken elegantly, it (becomes) BAafßepóv. 

Herm. A variety of names come out, Socrates, to your 
view; and you just now appeared to me to have played a pre- 
lude with your mouth, as it were, of the melody belonging to 
Athena, while you pronounced this name /JovAarrepody.! 

Soc. I am not, Hermogenes, the cause of this, but those 
who founded the name. 

[74. ] Herm. You speak the truth; but what can the word 
Snpudcec (noxious) be ? 

Soc. What can Snyuawdec (noxious) be? Behold, Hermogenes, 
how I shall speak the truth by saying, that through adding 
and taking away letters, persons vary so very much the 
meanings of names, that by turning then aside sometimes 
only a little they cause words to have the very contrary 
meaning. As in rò céov (the needful). For I understood, 
and called to mind just now, in consequence of what I am 
about to say to you, that? this new speech of ours, itself the 
beautiful, has turned round ro céor and ¿npiòcre, (so us) to in- 


2 


dicate the contrary,? and causing to disappear what they 


has amravraxor, L suspect Plato wrote rotro © eixovra y' ob Yiye rig: 
ro—i. e. “ And no one blames a person so speaking,” 

1 How Socrates could be feigned to have played a prelude with his 
mouth to the hymn of Athena, the goddess of wisdom, by his absurd 
etymology of AaPBepoy, I cannot understand ; unless it be said that Plato 
is here, as clsewhere, speaking ironically. Instead of ràc 'AOnvaag, I 
suspect the author wrote Tie oe 'Avededcac. For as Socrates was the 
son of a midwife, and professes, in Thewt. p. 151, B. § 22, to practise in 
the case of the mind, what his mother did in that of the body, the mid- 
wife’s art, the tutelary deity of his family would be not Abnvä but 
AvtiAtibui. But as Euripides in Ion, 452, thus identities the two, 
Zi ray weivwy Aoyiav 'AvediOmay uty 'Adavay werebw, we might 
perhaps read here aig 'AGyvac ’Avedeuiae. 

2—3 Such isthe literal translation of the Greek ; where, says Heindorf, 
there is a ridicule of the new speech in the words 4) kay ary. But why 
Plato should introduce this ridicule, neither he, nor Stalbaum, who fol- 
Jows him, has deigned to explain. Besides, although Stalbauim asserts 
that wepierpepe xai pnvdery is the same as nepirpepev Gore cai pnviey, 
no one conversant with the langnage will admit the assertion fur a mou- 
ment. And even if such an ellipse would preserve the syntax, still the 
sense would be none, For we have still to learn what is the contrary 
meaning, Which the new speech attributes to the words Géov and Zypiddeg. 
Lastly, in the phrase “to turn round to the contrary,” correct Greek 
would require iç robvayrioy wepiérpedve, Unless I am egregiously mis- 


wt? >, 
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mean: but the ancient speech points out what both these 
words mean. 

Herm. How say you? 

Soe. I will tell you. Our ancestors you know very fre- 
quently used the : and 3, and not the least the women, who 
particularly preserved the ancient tonguc.® “But now, instead 
of the «, they perversely use either e or 7, and ¢ instead of 6, 
as being more stately. 

Herm. ‘But how? 

Soc. Just as, for instance, the most ancient men called 
{pépa (day) ipépa, and some of them ¿pépa ; but those of the 
present times j)eépa. 

[75.] Herm. This is so. 

Soc. You know then that this ancient name alone points 
out what was in the mind of the founder; for, because light 
is wont to emerge from darkness upon men pleased with and 
desiring its benms,‘ on this uccount they called day ipépa. 

ITerm. It appears so. 

Soc. But as it is now spoken in high-flown language, you 
can by no means understand what ġuépa means; although 
some think that day is called on this account ġuépa, because it 
renders things jjpepa, gentle. 

Herm. So it appears to me. 

Soc. And you likewise know that the ancients called Zuyoy 
(a yoke) Avuyor.” 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Now vyoy indicates nothing. But that which exists 
for the two things together, for the sake of a binding, is justly 


taken, Plato wrote—1) piv via pwr} Kexad\cernpevn oùe ed èc rotvavrioy 
mreprsaTpeper, à préri vir ty, TÒ kov Kat Sypeddeg, i. e. “the new speech, 
having been beautitied by words, has not well turned round to the con- 
trary the words ðior and Sypidceg, which now signify one thing :”’ where 
I have adopted wepiarpepe from three MSS., and payde from one; and 
been led tu B A by wexaN\Xcernpévoug Adyoug in Apolog. p- 
17, B., and où ca\XtexodpeOa in Thucyd. vi. 83, which Valckenaer, in 
Diatrib. p. 291, so beautifully elicited trom obe a\Aw imópeba. 
-3 The same thing took place in Italy, as remarkea by Cicero de Orator. 
iii. 12, “ Facilius mulieres incorruptam antiquitatem conservant ser- 
monis.” 

— sch. Prom. 23, aopévyp C2 coi—Ilaxyny ipar ioc oxedg 
way. : 

8 Schneider would read dvaydy from Etymol. Zvyðç xapa rò úc 
dyuy dvayie, kai iv cvyxory Svyic nai vyóç. 
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called dvcyéy. But it is now Zvyóv. And there are many. 
others so circumstanced. : 

Herm. It appears so. , 

Soe. In this way then at first the word d¢oy (binding), when 
it is thus spoken, signifies the contrary to all the names con- 
nected with dyaðòyv (good). For this name being a species 
‘of the good, appears to be a binding of, and hinderance to, a 
rushing-on, as being the brother of /3\aBepor (noxious). 

: [76.] Herm. It appears, Socrates, to be very much so. 

: Soc. But not if you use the ancient name; which it is 
flikely was founded with much more propriety than the pre- 
irent one. And it will agree ® with those former good names, 
‘if you substitute as of old : for e; for dv? and not déor, 
‘signifies that good, which (the founder of names)® praises. 
And thus the founder of names will not contradict himself; 
but the names dor, apéAtor, AvorreAOUY, KEpdad€oy, ayaOor, 
aupdépov, evropor,” (easily-going, ) all appear the same ; signi- 
fying by different names that what adorns and pervades 
every where (is) praised,’ but that what detains and binds, 
is blamed. And indeed, in the name Cnudcec, if, according 
to the ancient speech, you substitute ô tor ¢, it will appear to 


© Ficinus, “ consenties.” But dpodoyjree is not the fut. med. 2 pers., 
but fut. indic. 3 pers., and agrees with oveya understood, as Heind. was 
the first to remark. 

7 As ctôhnu at no period was written for eddy, it is evident that Plato 
— Tò iùòra amociugc dic. Vor thus iç might casily drop out after 
“Cc. 

Ficinus alone has preserved the nominative to éwaiyet in his “ quod 
semper nominum laudat institutor.” But not the name-founder alone 
raises the good, but every one else. Hence I suspect we ought to read 
orep del wag irawe, similar to ravrayoù tyxexwuiacpivoy, a little be- 
low. Stalbaum, with his so-called best MSS., reads ô) and omits AEI, of 
which AH is the evident corruption. 

® The introduction of evzropoy seems strange here ; for neither before 
nor subsequently is there given any etymology of it, as there is of all the 
other words; and though evzopia is mentioned in § 77, yet there it has 
come from a gloss. 

1—9 Ficinus has “aliquid per omnia penetrans, omniaque perorans, 
idque ubique laudatum,’ which leads, as Heindorf saw, to cai dvidv 
WavTa, Wavraxov iyxexwpaopivoyv. Instead however of ĉdòv, nearly all 
the MSS. read cai oy, from whence Bekker elicited xai lòv, with the ap- 
probation of Stalbaum; who forgot that the whole chain of reasoning 
imperiously demands étiéyv, of which olov, found in two MSS., preserves 
the vestige. For ð and o are constantly confounded, as shown by Koen 
on Gregor. de Dialect. p. 120, ed. Schef. 
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«you. that this name was applied to dovvre rò je» (binding 
that which is going), and was called dnpddec."! 
aR Herm. But, Socrates, what is ‘Hdov) (pleasure), 
and Avrn (pain), and "Exc@uyta (desire), and such like 
names. l 
Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difficult, Her- 
mogenes. For ġòðovù (pleasure) seems to have obtained this 
appellation as an action tending towards dyno (enjoyment) ; 
but the d was added, that it might be called fdo») instead of 
ġorh.!? But Ady (pain) seems to be so named from the éa- 
Avare (dissolution) !3 of the body, which the body undergoes . 
in that suffering : and ’Avia (grief), as impeding ro lévae 
(going):'* but "AAynéey (torture) appears to me to be some 
foreign word, and to be so called from dàye:vòc (torturing).!® 
But ’Odbrn (anxiety) appears to be called from the Zvdvarg (in- 
gress of pain). But "Ay@ndwyr (heaviness of heart) is clear even 
to all © that it is a name assimilated to the heaviness of rush- 
ing: 1 (for &y@o¢ is “a burden,” and idy “a thing moving ”).!7 
But Xapé (joy) seems to be called from the ™ didyvore (dif- 
fusion) and Edzupia (easy going) of the flowing '§ of the soul ; 
but Tépyic (delight) was derived from reprviy (pleasant); 
but reprvovy was so called from being assimilated to mvo} 


n Compare Etymol. Znpia—7 Onpia rig ofea ù) morin. 

13 For Plato thus supposes the existence of dv, the root of vyp. 

133 On Avan, as if it were derived from Avew, and its affinity with éda- 
Avorc, Heind. refers to Wyttenbach upon Plutarch, S. N. V. p. 103. But 
even he failed to see that, as Chrysippus, quoted by Cicero in Tusc. Disp. 
iii. 25, considered Adwy to be Avec totius hominis, Plato perhaps wrote 
here løyet Tig arog, not toxe rò apa: where ow@pa is inclegantly re 
peated after rje dtakdatwe rod cwparog. Stalbaum would read ))}—ioye 
and render foxee “ keep in, restrain.” 

M“ Hence Etymol. ’Avia—dbvarat ot cai darò rod lévai yiverOav ipro 
Cioridy yàp lori ù àvia. 

1 That Plato derived dAyqdwy from adyevdy, and then lost all sigh 
of -dwy, it is impossible to believe. He might have written dé rod áy 
eévey; just as he derives dd¢vy from évddcewe rije AdwHE. 

18 The expression “ even to all ” is a manifest absurdity. Plato wrot 
kai wai, “ even to a child.”—The word rarri without cai would hav 
been intelligible. There is a similar error in Sympos. p. 187, A. § 14. 

WU The words within lunes have been found only in Ficinus’ versio: 
“achthos enim onus est; ivn vero pergens.” 

#18 By comparing Etymol. Xaipw, rapa rò xà rd Craytw, r wyi 
xaipw, one would have expected yapa é2 rg xvot xal sdpolg rig yoxi 
So that yapd might be derived from yéw and sbpoa: for most 
it could not be from drayvorg and ebropia. 
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(the breath), creeping through the soul; it would be there- 
fore justly called gpx-vovy ° (mind-creeping), but in time it was . 
deflected into reprvéy. ['78.] But Ebgpocdyn (hilarity) wants 
nothing to explain “ the why” of its denomination ; for it is ob- 
vious to all, that it received its name, edpepoobrn, in strict 
justice from the soul being ed (well) cvppépeoOae (borne along) 
with all things ;2° nevertheless we call it esppocvvy. Nor is 
Eribuuiu (desire) difficult :?! for it is plain that this name was 
applied toa power going on to %vpòc (anger). But Supdc (an- 
ger) would have its appellation from Sucews (raging) and Zécewe 
(boiling). And again, “[pepog (desire) was so called from poŭg 
(a flowing) vehemently drawing the soul. For because tépevoc 
pet (it flows urged on), and is desirous of things, and thus 
Strongly draws the soul through the sending-forth of its 
flowing, it is, from the whole of this power, called tepog. 
Moreover Móðoc (regret) is so called signifying *? that there 
is (something) of desire not present, and of n stream,?? but 
from that which is elsewhere, and absent. 23 From whence 
it is called róloç (regret), a feeling which is then called 7uepoc 
(desire), when that is present, for which there is a wish.?3 [79.] 
But"Epwe (love), because it flows inwardly from without,*4 


® Ficin. “ merito vocarctur empnum, id est inspirans,” this MS. therc- 
fore read tumrvovy. 

9 Ficinus has strangely misunderstood this passage; “hoc nomen 
trahitur ab co quod dicitur eu, id est bene, et sympheresthw, id est una 
segui, quasi dicatur anima bene res assequi.’’ 

t The ellipse, supplied by Stalbaum, is seen in the version of Ficinus— 
“ neque difficile est assignare quid epithymia—sibi velit.” But whether 
he found the eorresponding Greek words, oùò' GaOupia yadewdy eireiv 
dre BobXeran, in his MS, is another questiof. 

nat To get rd of the nonsense in the words enuaivwy où rod mapóv- 
Tog ipépov re rai pevparoc, Stalbaum would reject ipipov re rai peúparog - 
as an interpolation. But why they were interpolated he does not, fur he 
could not, tell. Ficinus has “ quod sane presentem suavitatem non respi- 
cit, quemadmodum himeros, sed absentem ardet.” Perhaps Plato wrote 
Onpaivwy ov Tov wapdvrog elvat ipepóv ye kard peiipare dooy, i. e. “ sig- 
nifying that there is not of sumething present the desire, how great, 
rushing stream-like,” Stalbaum indeed fancies that rôhbocç was derived by 
Plato from róð, not aware that ré ùraiĝov had probably dropt vut be- 
tween dadvrog and öĝev. For both the desire of something present, and 
the regret of something absent, carry away the mind, as with a torrent, 
or inflame it, as with a torch. 

S73 All the words between the figures were omitted by Taylor, al- 
sy found in the version of Ficinus. 

™ The same doctrine broached n — p. 251, B. § 68. 

ZA 
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gnd because this flowing is not the property of him who 
possesses it, but is introduced through the eyes, was on this 
account called of old gepoc, from éapeir (to flow towards); but 
at present it is called čpwç, through the change of w into 
0o% But what say you% shall we still consider ? : 
Herm. What does Adéa (opinion), and such-like names, 
seem to you (to signify). . 
Soc. Aóķa (opinion) was denominated either from diwhi¢ 
(pursuit), in which the ‘soul proceeds, while pursuing its 
knowledge as to how things exist; or else from róčov ßořň 
(the darting of an arrow); and to this it seems more like.* 
Hence Oinac (opinion) chimes in with this; ? for it seems to 
be like igoce (a sending-forth) of the soul to all things, when 
it is showing to those in doubt what each is in reality. For 


3 Beck was the first to remark that there is some error here. 
It should have been stated that Espo first became épog by throwing out 
the o, and then épwe by the change of o into w. 

23 Ficinus has “ Verum quid deinceps considcrandum præcipis.” From 
whence Heindorf elicited ri ére oò Xéyete—Stalbaum still sticks to où, 
although he confesses that, if où be retained, Eri should follow eromæpev. 

3 That Plato would thus compare ĝóča with the shooting of arrows, 
without assigning some reason for the comparison, it is impossible to 
believe. 1 suspect thero is a lacuna here, which it would be easy to 
supply. 

* in lieu of rovro in some MSS., Bekker has edited from others rotr, 
which I cannot understand: while instead of wadAoy two MSS. read 
påňiora. I suspect that Plato wrote revro rò BadAdpgevoy padsor’ ed, 
in allusion to the preceding BoAy. We should say in English, ‘* This 
appears to be the best shot.” Or we may read eéAAora, which is per- 
petually confounded with padtora. 

7929 Such is the meaning of the words which Plato wrote, I suspect 
—tliceat ydp rig Vuxnq̃t éxi ravra rå rodypara, olóv toriy ixacroy rp 
Syre Ôr, daobone roic amdpotc, evikey irat, in lieu of. which Bekker’s 

* edition has -oGoiv ydp Tic Wuxi iwi ray rpäypa, oléy ior txacroy rey 
Svrwy Snrovon wpoctower. But of the strange word olow, which some 
have attempted to derive from oiow, the fut. of ġépw, the variations in 
MSS. aro very remarkable. Some read oivey towg, others olow tows, 
and others elowy towg. Some again, omitting tows, have olocy or elory, and 

ei oi 
some have both, ofecy, or eiciw : one reads ol’ zio, and one len, Hein- 
dorf acutely saw that the word, ‘ecic, derived Trom tévae, lay hid here; 
for thus teorg would be similar in meaning to BoAW. But beyond this he 
did not venture to go. Stalbaum has however not only adopted the cor- 
rection, which he calls “ egregious,” but edited rd piap a for way 
wpaypa, from seven MSS., without deigning to explain how ixacroy 
could thus follow rò mpãypa, or, if in fkacroy there is no reference to rd 
wpdypa, what is the meaning of rd xpdypa ; and still less has he shown 
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2 just as Bou} (counsel) is to Boà) (shooting), so Bob\ecOar (to 
wish), which signifies rò ¿ġicoða: (to desire), is to GevAciecBac 
(to consult).2° For?! all these in following òóţa (opinion), 
appear to be certain resemblances of God) (shooting) ;** just 
again as, on the contrary, 'AGovAia (a want of counsel), appears 
to be the mishap “of a person neither shooting, nor obtaining 
that at which he shot, and what he wished, and about what 
he deliberated, and what he desired.* 

(80.] Herm. * You seem to me, Socrates, to have just now 
introduced these names rather thickly and rapidly. 

Soc. For I now wish an end. But I wish then still to 
go through ’Avday«ny (necessity), which comes in order after 
those, and also "Exoúvcıov (voluntary). 


what he understands by énAobcy mpoctoe, or how mpocéorxe could be 
used here for the simple dixe, 

æ... Here again, nided partly by Stalbaum, I have been able to restore 
what Plato wrote—domep yàp ixe ù Bovi) mpòc tiv Body, Kai rò 
BotrcOat, d rò ipiccOat anpaive mpòg rò BovdreverBar, in lieu of the un- 
intelligible orep ye rai 1) Bovi) mpdc ry Born raì rò BovrAcOa rò 
iglecBac onpaive: cai BovrAevesGac: where Stalbaum was the first to sce 

t to preserve the balance of the sentence mpog must be inserted in the 
second clause. With regard to the aflinity between BotAecBae and 
BovredbeoOar, Shakspeare has something similar in his well-known— 
“ Harry, thy wish was father to the thought.” 

3t Taylor has properly introduced “ for," to preserve the connexion of 
the sentences. 

2 As MS. Gud. has rij¢ Wuyii¢ instead of rij¢ Boàñc, Heindorf 
wished to read rij¢ Bodie rijg Wuyiie. 

38 Even Heindorf tailed to sce the absurdity of the present text. 
For most assuredly, it cannot be said of him who does not shoot at all, 
that he misses what he shot at; nor would Plato have been guilty of a 
tautology in writing ot égcero after ò éBotAero: unless it be said that ow 
égiero is to be rendered “at what he aimed ;”’ but even then it would be 
unnecessary after wepi oŭ iBovAedero. Common sense evidently leads to 
—*‘ of a person neither shooting where he intended, nor hitting what he 
‘wished, or, obtaining what he did not desire;”’ according to the saying in 
English, “ He shot at a pigeon, and killed a crow ;” and, “ He shot ata 
barn-door, and missed the barn.” The Greek then would be we ot 
Badrévrog rov, of EBovrebero, obd2 ruxdvrog, où iBodXETO, Ñ Kai, où iier’ 
08, AaGdvrog. 

%_ All within the figures are generally assigned to Hermogenes; in 
Ald., to Socrates, from réAog to the end, which Stalbaum after Stephens 
adopts; and reads 9éA\w for Oe, or, as it is written in one MS., ody Oey, 
as Ficinus found in his MS. likewise. For his version is, ‘* Quare finis 
sit jam favente deo.” But as scarcely more than two-thirds of the 
dialogue has been gone through, there would be scarcely any allusion here 
to ite termination ; and even if there were, correct Greek would require 
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Soc. Now ro éxovowy (voluntary) signifies rò elroy {the 
yielding); and not the beating-against; but, % as I say, elkor 
Tọ lóvrı (yielding to what is going on) would be shown by 
this name, which exists according to PovAnoce (the will).™ 
But ro dvayxaiov (the necessary), and ayrfruroy (the beating- 
against), the being contrary to the will, would be connected 
with dpapria (error), and duafia (ignorance). But they are 


rò réXoc. Some one says Stephens wished to read Oe, “‘ video;”’ but 
Oe in that sense is found only in the middle voice. Hence he suggested 
ele réXog Otw, “ad finem propero,” i. e. ‘I am hastening to the end.” 
But that could be no rcason for Socrates introducing a number of names. 
He would rather have cut short his speech. Abresch, in Auctor. Thucyd. 
p. 306, suggests r#Xoc Oð, “look to the end.” He ought rather to have 
proposed Oç es —But the imperative could not thus follow ydp. . Plato 
wrote, I suspect, Bidoc yap yon toov Oci, * For I have witnessed a bolt 
equal to a divine one.” And thus there would be an allusion to the BoA?) 
just spoken of, and to the fact that in a storm the bolts of heaven fall 
fast and thick.” Su in Œd. C. 11462, we must read otpavod ydp dorpamn 
préyer módov, párar ideia’ où Rioc’ tdia 3’—not pAbyes már rtp p 
agnoe rikoc: where Biàoc is due to London ed. B., noticed by Elmsley; 
whilo párar igeio’ où BéXoc may be compared with the Homeric ovy 
Gov édoc, and Oeioy j3éAog. After this compliment, Socrates returns 
to the subject, by saying "Avayeny ðt rò évopa, not ody ire BobdAopat : to 
which Hermogenes rejoins, Kai BotAopat, At least by such a remodel- 
ling of the speeches, can we understand the course of the dialogue. 

3—33 I cannot understand how after rò etkoy Plato could add dAX’ & 
Aéyw elxov : still less how clxov could stand here by itself; and least of 
all, what Heindorf was the first to notice, how a name could be said to be 
produced according to will in the abstract. Ficinus has, “ Ecusion equi- 
dem est icon, id est cedens, neque renitens. Hoc si quidem nomine 
declaratur icon ionti, id est, cedens cunti, quodve ex voluntate perficitur.” 
He therefore did not tind orep Aéyw in his MS., or finding it, designedly 
omitted it, as being unintelligible. Heindorf proposed to read éyéuars 
roi—ytyvopévov. From which I do not see what we are to gain. Per- 
haps Plato wrote rd piv ody ixodctoy rò celkov wai pi) avriruroy hy re 
kara rijy BotAyaiv rov prvotna kaħðç dpa, Néyu, elkov rq idvre re 
GednAwpivoy ày ein rourw rg òvóparı—i. e. “Tho word éxodovoy (volun. 
tary) means yielding to, and not beating against, that which exists ac- 
cording to the will of some one. I say then that by this name would be 
correctly indicated any thing yielding to what is going on.” This, I flat- 
ter myself, is something more fit to be read, than the rubbish which Stal- 
baum attempts to explain by asserting that the words rẹ card ray Bot- 
Ano yiyvopivw are added after rodrw rg vóparı as an epexegesis to, 
and having the same meaning as, rq@ éxovcig. If then I have correctl 
restored here cara ry BobAnoiy rov, we must read just afterwards ra; 
rv BotAnoiy rov— 

= This is said because, according to Plato’s theory, no one errs excep 
unwillingly or unwittingly. 
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likened to e going along cara ayxn (gorges); because being 
difficult to pass, and rugged and thick (with bushes), they im-' 
pede a going-on. And hence, perhaps, ardyxy (necessity) was 
so called from its resemblance to a journey througli a gorge. 
But as long as our strength remains, let us not give up the 
journey. Do not you then give up, but interrogate me. ` 

Herm. Task then about things the greatest and most beau- 
tiful, ’AAjGeca (truth), and Weddo¢e (falsehood), and rd “Or (enti- 
ty); and that very thing, about which is the subject of our 
present discourse, “Oropa (name), why was it so called ? 

Soc. You say that pafecOue means something. 

Herm. I say it means Zyreiy (to inquire). 

[81.] Soe. 3 It looks like a name moulded together from a 
discourse, which says that this name is an entity which an in- 
quiry hits.” But you would know it rather in the word which 
we pronounce dvopacroy (tv be named); ® for there it clearly 
states * that that is ov (entity) of which there is pdaopa (an in- 


3—3 Such is the literal version of the Greek, "Eome rotvuy ix Adyau 
évépare cuyKexpornpéive, AFyorrog brt rovr' torv dy, ob rvyxave Typa, 
rò dvona. Ficinus has, “ Videtur nomen hoc ex illo sermone conflatum, 
quo dicitur on, id cst ens, esse, cujus nomen inquisitio est?” He theres 
fore found in his MS. Eorxt Toirov rò dropa ik AGyou Tov cuyKexpory- 
pévoy, Néyorrog Ort tari rò Gy, où dv TUyyaver “Typa rò ðvopa. “The 
word övopa seems to have been moulded trom some discourse, which as- 
serts that the entity exists, the name of which happens to be the object of 
inquiry.” But how Hermogenes could get any clue to the meaning or 
etymology of övopa, I must leave for others to explain. Heindorf cuts 
the matter very short by saying, that according to Socrates “ the word 
ovopa is derived from ðv and paies@at, i. c. Zyreiy, to seek, for that dvopa 
is that entity about which there isan inquiry. But in that case paieoOae 
would have been distinctly mentioned or alluded to. Besides, there is 
` not here at least, whatever there may be in other dialogues, especially 
the Parmenides, any inquiry about entity, or its correct name. More- 
over unless rvyyavery means “to hit upon,” it would require the parti- 
ciple ôv, which might however have easily dropt out after où. 

s" Here again I confess myself completely in tho dark. The Greek 
is, évravOa yàp capisg Atys roŭro siva dvdpacua kari, which Ficinus 
thus translates, “ Hic enim exprimitur nomen quid sit, entis videlicet in- 
quisitio.” From whose “ inquisitio“ both Heusde and Buttmann were 
led to of paopa tory. But if paopa formed any portion of Svoua, most 
assuredly some reason would have been assigned for the change of pacpa 
into opa. But as no such reason is here given, it is evident that after all 
the exertions of critics we neithcr know now, nor perhaps are ever likely 
to know, what Plato wrote, except by the aid of conjectural criticism, 
which few can apply successfully, and fewer still appreciate, when so ap- 
plied. I shall therefore refrain from producing my own. 
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quiry). ™ But "A\f#Oea (truth), this seems to, have been 
Smoulded , together ® like’ the rest; for the divine rushing-on 
of entity appears to have been addressed by this name dA4Gea, 
as being Sela adn (a divine wandering). But Yevdog (false- 
hood) is contrary to a rushing-on. For here again returns 
that which is abused as being detained and is compelled to be 
at rest; and (the name) is assimilated to those, who sleep ;* 
but the y being added conceals the meaning of the name. 
But “Ov (entity) and Odsia (existence) agree with d\fdaa 
(truth), by receiving the addition ^! of an «; for then they sig- 
nify tov (going), (and iovoia) *? (the act of going). And on 
the other hand oùx dv (non-being), as some also call it, obx * lo» 
(not-going. ) 

Herm. You appear to mc, Socrates, to have rattled through 
these questions in a very manly manner. But should any ono 
ask you, what propricty of appellation have the words Iòv 
(going), ‘Péoy (flowing), and Avvy (binding)— 


3—39 The Greek is, 1) 0’ dAnQaa xai.rovro roĩe G\Xotg owe cuyKeKpo- 
riocOc, which Stalbauin thus translates, “ Quod autem attinet ad nomen 
@A78ea, ctiam hoc reliquis simile videtur, hoc cst, conflatum esse ex in- 
tegra propositione.” Butas there is nothing in the original to which the 
words “ cx integra propositione ™ can be referred, we may dismiss his inter- 
pretation as utterly untenable. Heindorf was near the mark in suggesting 
card raira, and so was Stephens in proposing èx rov ric cAnc. For 
Plato probably wrote, xarà raùrò aré rivog dXnc—and shortly after- 
wards—rovry ry part, wo adn Oia ovca—for ry adnOeig is evidently 
as gl. for roúro Tp pipare: while the etymology in dA7Gea requires not 
Bela ovca adn, but arn Oria ova. 

# Instead of caDeddovar it is manifest that Plato wrote roic ye e}dover, 
instead of roĩe caBeddounr. For Pevdoc is formed, not by adding y to 
caGevdw, but to evdw. 

4 Instead of daroSaXdv, which makes absolute nonsense, Heusde was 
the first to conjecture azoAaov, which he got from the version of Fi- 
cinug, ‘‘ sie apponatur,” and is contirmed by three MSS. I do not how- 
over remember another passage where avo\apBavey means “ to receive 
in addition.” Hence I should preter roù iðra émeBadrAopivov. But this 
is not all. For instead of rq aAnGei we must read rij adAnGeig. For ro 
lòv and 2) (ovcia have an affinity with dAn@eig rather than rq@ aAnOet. 

42 To complete the sense I have added the words within lunes. 

43 Ont of this mass of nonsense we may elicit something intelligible by 
reading in the Greek, cai rò obk iby ad cici rive of Gvopd ri vopiZovety, 
abré Ovx 6y—and rendering in English, “and on the other hand, there 
are some who consider that what does not go on is a name merely, and 
does not itself exist :’? where, since the two oldest MSS. read revtc óvópa- 
rs instead of de reveg cai dvopaZovary, I have, by uniting the readings, 
obtained rivec of dvopd re póvov vopiZovc, adding to complete the sense 
and syntax 0” after aùró. 
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Soc. Should I be able to answer him? you mean. Is it 
not so? 

[82.] Herm. Perfectly so. 

Soc. One thing I have just now got somehow, so that by 
answering I shall appear to say something to the purpose. 

Herm. What is it? 

Soc. To say that what we know not is of Barbarian origin : 
for perhaps this would be really the case with some; and 
the first names would be inscrutable on account of their 
antiquity. For through the names being twisted in every 
way, it would be not at all wonderful if the ancient speech, 
as compared with the present, differed in nothing from a 
Barbarian one. 

Herm. You speak nothing from the purpose. 

Soc. Nay, I speak what is reasonable. But yet the con- 
test does not appear to me to admit of excuses ;“4 but we must 
be ready to reflect upon these matters; and let us consider, that, 
should any one always inquire into the verbs, through which 
a noun is spoken, and again those nouns through which verbs 
are enunciated, and should do this without ceasing, must not 
he, who answers such a one, fail at length in his replies ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

[83.] Soe. When therefore will he, who fails to answer, 
justly fail? Will it not be when he arrives at those names, 
which are, as it were, the clements both of other discourses 
and names? For these, if they are so circumstanced, can no 
longer justly appear to be composed from other names. Just 
as we said above,” that ro dya8ov was composed from ayaeròc 
(to be admired) and ode (swift). But Sede, we may perhaps 
say, is composed from other words, and these last hgain from 
others: but if we ever lay hold of that, which is no longer 
composed froth other names, we may justly say, that we have 
at length arrived at an clement; and that we ought no longer 
to refer this to other namcs. | 

Herm. You seem to me to speak correctly. 

Soc. Are not then the names, about which you are asking, 
elements? And must we not consider in some other manner 
what is their propriety ? 

Herm. It is likely. 


On this expression sce Heindorf’s learned note. 
a See § 63 
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eSoc. It is likely indeed, Hermogenes. All the former 
names, therefore, must come back to these. And if this be 
the case, as it appears to me it is, consider again with me, 
lest I act like a silly person, while stating what the propriety 
of the first names ought to be. 

[84.] Herm. Only do but speak, and I will, tọ the utmost 
of my power, consider the matter with you. 

_ Soe. I think then you will agree with me in this, that there 
is one propriety in every name, both first and last; and that 
none of them differ, so far as they are names. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the propricty of the names we have just now 
discussed, was such as to show of what kind is each of the 
things existing. 

Herm. Wow should it be not so? 

Soc. This property then the prior names ought to possess 
no less than the posterior, if they are to be names. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. But the posterior names, as it appears, are able to 
effect this through the prior. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Be it so then. ‘But after what manner will the first 
names, which no others precede,’ make, as much as they pos- 
sibly can, the things existing clear to us, if they are about to 
be names ?“6 But answer me this. If we had neither voice 
nor torigue, and yet wished to point out things to one another, 
should we not, as the dumb do at present, endeavour to indi- 
cate them by the hands, head, and the rest of the body ? 

[85.] Herm. Ilow could we otherwise, Socrates ? 

Soc. I think then that if we wished to indicate that which 
is (going) upwards and is light, we should raise our hands 
towards heaven and imitate the nature of thé thing itself ; 
but if (to indicate) things (going) downwards and heavy, (we 
should point) to the earth. And if we were desirous of in- 
dicating a horse running, or any other animal, you know that 


' #46 I fear I do not quite understand this. 

4? So tho sense requires. But ùróxera: is “ succeed.” Hence since 
MSS, vary between frepa and wpérepa, we must read Srepa wpdérepa 
KETTAL. 

4 This is evidently required by the sense. The word [é» has accidents 
ally dropt out between rò and dvw, and dy after cotgor. 
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we should make our bodies and gestures as like as possiblesto 
those things. 

Herm. It appears to me that the facts are necessarily as 
you say. 

Soc. For in this manner, I think, the indication of any 
thing is produced by the body imitating,” as it seems, that 
which any one wishes to point out. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But since we wish to indicate a thing by our voice, 
and tongue, and mouth, will not an indication of each thing 
then take place through these, when an imitation of any 
thing whatever is produced through them ? 

Herm, It appears to me necessarily s80. 

Soe. A name then is, as it seems, an imitation by the 
voice” of that, which he who imitates, imitates and nomi- 
nates by the voice what he imitates.” 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But, by Zeus, my friend, I do not think that I have 
yet spoken in a becoming manner. 

Herm. Why so? 

Soc. Because we should be compelled to confess, that they 
who imitate sheep and cocks, and other animals, give names 
to the things which they imitate. 

Herm, You speak the truth. 

Soc. But do you think this is correct ? 

Herm. I do not. But what imitation, Socrates, will the . 
name be ? 


© Edd. rep owparı — pupenoapivov — row owparog, But two MSS, 

qinoapévorc. Ty avoid the inelegant repetition in e@pare and ewparoc, 
It is easy to read pipnoapémp, and to omit roù owparog, and to insert rig 
after éGotXsro, as I have done in the translation. 

# Stalbaum unjustly hesitates hetwcen gwyy and pwvñc. For plunpa 
gern is “imitation of a voice,” but pipnpa gwry, “imitation by a 
voice,” what the sense manifestly requires. 

š! In this definition Heindorf corrected one error by reading Sray 

ynrac tor ò äv peira; which Stalbanm has properly praised and 
carnedly supported. But Heindorf failed even to see the other error. 
For who can believe that Plato wrote 3 papetrar—o pupobpevog—sray 
pipirai. He might however have written ò pepeirai rig, cai dvopate rů 
$wrvý, Stay poprat, “ which some one imitates, and, when he imitates, 
gives it a name with his voice.” Ficinus has, “imitatio vocis, qua quis- 
quis aliquid imitatur, per vocem imitatur et nominat,” omitting © å» 
pmpra 
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{86.} Soc. 5*In the first place; as it appears to me, not if, 
as we imitate things with music, we so imitate, although we 
then imitate with the voice: and in the next place, if we imi- 
tate what music imitates, we do not appear to me to make‘use 
of names.52 But I assert something of this kind. There is 
a certain voice, figure to each thing, and a colour to many. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. It appears then that although any one should imitate 
‘in this way, the name-giving art would not be conversant 
with these imitations; for these are partly musical and partly 
painting. Is it not so? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. But what is this? Seems there not to you an exist- 
ence to every thing, as well as colour, and the other things 
we just now mentioned? In the first place,®* is there not an 
existence to colour itself, and voice, and to all the rest, which 
are deemed deserving of the appellation of being ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But what then, if any one is able to imitate this very 
thing, the existence of each thing,®4 by letters and syllables, 
would he not indicate what each thing is? 

Herm, Entirely so. 


#84 This is the literal English version of Stalbaum’s Latin transla- 
tion of the Greck, which I confess I cannot comprehend ; nor will, I sus- 
pect, any onc else. Ficinus has, “ Non talis imitatio, qualis per musicam 
fit, quamvis voce fiat; neque etiam corundem, quorum ct musica imitatio 
est, nequo per musicam imitationem cnim nominare videmur,” which is 
evidently a vain endeavour to give, what he believed to be the general 
sense of the passage; which was perhaps originally to this effect, “ In the 
first place, as it seems to me, (the name) would not be an imitation, 
should we, as with music, imitate with the voice things well and beauti- 
fully; nor, secondly, should we well imitate, what music does not, do I 
think a name would be an imitation ; ” i. e. in Greek, TWpwrovy piv, we pot 
Condi, oùs àv ein, tdv, kaOarep rý povany, obrw kai TP pwvý ed KadwC 
Te pyswpeda ra xpaypara’ erecta bi oùe Ay, av, rep ù povah ov pipet- 
Tar, ed huec pipwpeOa, tpo doxei elvai dvopa pipnow. 

Ficinus has, “‘ Annon inest colori ac voci essentia queedam ct aliis,” 
omitting rpHroy abrg before rq xpwpare, and éxaripy aibreéy, not with- 
out reason; for all those words are quite useless; and so too does the 
whole clause, rpjrov—ixaripy airwy, after the preceding sentence. 

% Either aùrò rovro or exacrov rjv ovciay is an interpolation. Fi- 
cinus omits adrd rovro. Perhaps, however, as MS. Gud, has atbrey 
rovro, there lies hid Ze rov Gewy 7) aùròc; for rodrwy and rov Oisy are 
confounded in Eurip. Bacch. 328, as I have shown on Æsch. Suppl. 336 
or ‘we may read dw dAdou rov jj aùròçc— 
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Soc. And what would you call’him who is able to do this, 
as you called, of the former characters, one conversant with 
music, and the other with painting; how (call you) this? 

[87.] Herm. ‘This name, Socrates, appears to me what we 
are for some time seeking. For he would be a name-giver.® 

Soc. If then this is true, as it appears to be, let us con- 
sider those names about which you were inquiring; about Po} 
(flowing), and Iéva: (to go), and Xyéore™® (holding), whether 
in their letters and syllables a person lays hold’? of entity, so 
as to imitate existence or not. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soe. Come then, let us see whether these alone are a part 
of the first names, or whether there are many others. 

Herm. I think there are many others. 

Soc. For itis probable. But what shall be the mode of 
division from whence the imitator begins to imitate? Is it, 
not, since the imitation happens to be by syllables and letters, 
the most proper to distribute first the elements ? just as those 
who put their hands to rhythms, distribute first the powers 
of the elements, and afterwards of the syllables, and thug at 
length come to consider the rhythms themselves, but pre- 
viously not ? 

Herm. Yes. 

[88.] Soc. Ought we not then to divide thus the vowels, 
and atterwards the rest according to species, both consonants 
and mutes ?—for so say™ those who are skilled in these mat- 
ters—and again, such as arc not indeed vowels yet are not 
mutes? and of the vowels themselves, such as have a different 
species from each other ? and after we have properly distributed 


s Heindorf vainly attempts to defend rodro—obroc—é dvopacrinde 
by two passages, where, alter roiro, have been interpolated the word to 
which it refers; while the third I have corrected at Hipp. Maj. ; od, n. 2, 
by the aid of Ficinus. Here it is evident that Plato wrote i¢nrotdpev 
elvat dy aùròç ò dvopacrixic. 

* By oxeorc, says Heindorf, we mut understand décig, as shown by § 
81. Ficinus renders it “ detentione.” 

"€ Heindorf understands ò óvopaorıxòç as the nominative to ráp- 
Baverat. He should have suggested, Troù övroç yé re AapBdverat, Sore 
abrév—instead of rot dvroc imAapPaverat abrov were, i. e. “any part 
of entity is understoud, so that it imitates their existence.” 

* Heindorf refers to Rep. iii. p. 400, B. 

æ Heindorf refers to Theetet. § 142. 
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. all these [existences] it is again requisite to impgse names, 
: to congider, if there are certain things into which, as into 

elements, these may be referred; and from which it is possi- 
ble to see both them, and whether theré are species in them 
in the same manner as in the elements ;™ (and) having well 
and thoroughly looked into all these points, (it behoves us)® 
to know how to bring in each® according to its likeness; 
whether it is necessary to bring in one to one, or to mix®™ 
many with one; just as painters do, when they wish to pro- 
duce a resemblance, sometimes introduce only the oyster™ (a 
scarlet colour), and sometimes any other pigment whatever ; 
and sometimes again they mingle many colours together, as 
when they prepare the likeness of a man, or any thing else 
of this kind ; according as, I think, each picture seems to re- 
quire each colour. In the same manner we will bring the 
elements (of words) to things, and one to one, wherever it . 
seems to be necessary, and many together,“ making what per- 
sons call syllables; and again, combining those syllables to- 
gether, from which nouns and verbs are composed; and 
again, from these nouns and verbs we will compose something 


#6 Bock, whom Stalbaum follows, would omit rd éyra, as Ficinus 
had done already. Heindorf more acutely would read, reddy raŭra čis- 
AdpeOa wavra tù, rà övra aŭbıç Set (SedeOar) cai dvdpara imBeivat. 
Stalbaum however conceives the whole passage to have been originally 
to this effect: “ And after we have properly distributed all these, we must 
again consider, whether there are not certain gencra, to which alt the 
existences are to be referred, as in the case of the clements in letters; 
from which gencra it is possible to perceive the existences themselves, 
and algo to understand this, whether in them there are species and genera 
in the same manner, as in the elements of letters,” thus omitting entirely 
évépara émOecivat, or rather considering dvópara as a corruption of 
vra, and ireivar of ixioxiacdat. 

ei Ficinus has “scire oportet.” Stalbaum thinks that iviorac@ar de- 
pends on the preceding det. 

€ Stalbaum would read %xacroy ixdory, ‘each to each,” which ho 
got from Heindort’s note, Ekacroy övopa ixdary rpåyparı. 

© The balance of the sentenco requires éxipépery and ovyxepavviyat, 
not cuyxepavybyra. 

“ On the scarlet dye obtained from a kind of oyster found near Tyre, 
see Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

& On the word avdpeixeXov Stalbaum refers to E. H. Barker's disserta- 
tion in Wolf. Analect. Literar. T. i. P. 2. p. 388. 

* So seven MSS. for cipBoda acknowledged by Ficinus. The pas- 
sago however is not even now correct, 
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great and beautiful and entire, and like the animal there 
(described) by the painter’s art, discourse by the name-giving, 
or rhetorical, or whatever art it may be. [89.] Or rather, 
we will not do it.67 But I have in speaking been carried out 
(of the course), for the ancients have put together the words 
in the way as they lie together. But we must, if we know 
how to consider them artistically, to distinguish them thus, 
and to see whether the first and last names were laid down in 
a proper manner or not; for to connect them otherwise (take 
care) lest it be wrong, my dear Hermogenes, and not in the 
road to reason. 

Herm. Perhaps so, by Zeus, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, can you trust yourself as being able to 
divide them in this manner? for I cannot. 

Herm. 1 want indeed much of doing this. 

Soc, Let us leave it then; or are you willing we should 
undertake it as we best ean, although we are able to look but 
very little into them; by stating, as we said before,® in the 
case of the gods, that, knowing nothing of the truth, we merely 
conjecture the dogmas of men concerning them; so now, on 
the other hand, we should proceed™ in our own case by de- 
claring that, “if these have been distributed in the best way 
either by us or by any other, they ought to have been so di- 
vided ;7° but now it will be requisite for us to be busy about 
them as it said,’! as best we may. Or how say you? 


© Ficinus alone supplics the ellipse. ‘ Immo nos non istud agemus; 
modum namque loquendo transgressus sum,” which seems to lead to 
paAXow CE Ody Hei abro—moAAd yap Nóywv LEnvixOnpey—épaaopey’ 
where 2Envix@nyey is due to three MSS. 

@ See § 39. 

© Instead of twrey Heusde wished to read îĉwpev, similar to the pre- 
ceding cari¢ety. But Heindorf renders twyey “ pergamus,” with Ficinus. 
But that would be in correct Greek mpotwyey rather, or wéppw twpey. 

701° Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, which both 
Heindorf and Stalbaum seem inclined to adopt ; although the former once 
wished to read, Ore ef pévrot, y xpn, Fe aùrà dceXéaOat, and the latter 
would prefer rt, ef piv we dpisroy éce, obtained from Buttmann’s ors, 
ei piv bre äpiora èst -They should have proposed dre, ei piv ye xoh 
apra dn abrd, which differs but little from ore ef piv re yonoroy idee 
a — ⸗ 

n Heindorf considers the proverb alluded to is the line, Zwpev ydp obx 
we Oidopey, AX’ we duvdpeOa, attributed to Menander, and translated by 
Terence in Andr, iv, 6, 10, “ Ut quimus, aiunt, quando, ut volumus, non 
licet.” But then Plato would have written card divapty, ob OiAnow, 
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u. j 44erm. It seems so to me. ; 

e Soc. I ghink, Hermogenes, it will appear ridiculous fo 
things to become manifest through being imitated by letter 
and syllables. And yet it must be so. For we have not an 
thing better than this, to which we can refer, touching th 
truth of the first names; unless, indeed, as the writers of tra 
gedies, when they are in any difficulty, fly to their machiner 
and introduce the gods,’? so we shall be released by assert 
ing that the gods founded the first names, and that on thi 
account they exist correctly. Is not this the best of reasons 
or the other, that we have got them from some Barbarians 
—for the Barbarians are more ancient than us.—Or that 
through their antiquity it is impossible to perceive thei 
meaning, as is the case with the Barbaric names? But al 
these would be the (not) * very clever evasions on the part o 
him who is not willing to give a reason for the right impositio1 
of the first hames; although he who does not know the pro 
priety of the first names, is surely unable to‘ know that of th 
subsequent, which must necessarily be made manifest from thi 
former, of which he knows nothing. But it is evident, tha 
he who professes to be skilled in subsequent names ought t 
be able to explain the first, in the best ™ and clearest manner 
or to be well conving¢ed that, as regards the subsequent, he i 
a mere trifler. Or does it appear otherwise to you ? 

[91.] Herm. Not otherwise, Socrates, in any respect what 
ever. 

Soc. What I formerly fancied about the first names, appea: 
to me now very saucy and ridiculous. If you wish it then 
I will communicate them to you; but if you have any thing 
better to obtain from any quarter, communicate it to me.” | 

Herm. I will do so; but dd you speak now boldly. 

Soc. In the first place then p appears to me to be, as i 


and 80 penap he did write. For od 0éAnotv might easily have dropt ou 
before denijoti. 

7 Erasmus, in Adag. p. 591, compares this passage of Plato with that o 
Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 20, “ Ut tragici poete, quumxplicare argamentun 
non potestis, confugitis ad deum.” HEIND. 

7 Unless cai pada xopwai be said ironically, which could hardly b 
done here, Plato must have written où pada cop wai— ; 

™ Instead of pátera, common sense leads to xéAXora. The tw 
words are constantly confounded, as shown by Porson on Phen. 878. 

% So Horace, “ si quid novisti rectius istis, Candidus imperti.” 
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were, the organ of all motion ; although we have not yet, 
stated why Kiynorc has this name. It is evident however that 
it implies teree (going); for n was not used formerly, but ee. 
Its origin is from xte» (to go), which is a foreign name,’6 and 
signifies iéva:. If then any one could find out its ancient 
name, when transferred to our tongue, it might be very pro- 
perly called teoc¢c. But now from the foreign name «lev, and 
the change of the n, together with the interposition of the », 
it is ealled xivnotc, but it ought to be called 77 xlecote or teat. 
But ® Zráoec (standing) is the negation of igvac (to go); and 
for the sake of elegance is called ordatc.” [O2.] The ele- 
ment therefure p, as I said, appeared to the founder of names 
to be a beautiful instrument of motion, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing a similitude to rushing on; and hence he in many 
places employed it for this purpose. And in the first place, 
the words ‘Peiy (to flow) and Pon (flowing) imitate a rushing- 
on by this letter; and in the next place, in the words Tpópoç 
(trembling) and Tpayve (rough); also in such verbs as Kpoúew, 
(to strike), Opavy (to break), ’Epeixeer 7 (to pierce), Opirrev 
(to fritter), KeppariZecv (to cut into small pieces), and ‘Pup Beiv 
(to rumble): in all these he made for the most part a re- 
semblance to p (to a rushing-on).® For he saw that the tongue 
remains quiet for the least time on this letter, but is moved 
the most; and hence it appears to me that he employed this 
Jetter for those words, but the + for all things attenuated, 
which especially go through all things. And hence he imi- 
tated, by the words igva: (to go) and teafac*! (to be sent), «, just 

*® As the word xiw is found in Homer, and even in Æschylus, it seems 
strange that Plato should rank it amongst foreign words; unless he con- 
sidered all words as foreign that were not used generally at Athens. 

7 — Such is the correction of Curnarius fur cuivgau—i low in some 
MSS., or xivnoty—iteoey in others. 

1—7 Schleiermacher was the first to remark that there is evidently a 
lacuna here. „Fur it ought to be told how erdag, which is the negation 
of idic, was formed frum d-itoic into ordarg, by throwing out « and pre- 
fixing or. 

™ This was the correction of Buttman, subsequently confirmed by MSS., 
for iptcayv. On the los#of ipeixey, or rather its confusion with ipeiday, 
see my note on Eurip. Tro. &s. 
| * Between rov põ and wpa (which Heindorf has acutely restored in 
lieu of ) there has dropt out I suspect rj gop, similar to apopotony Ty 
a a little above. Ficinus, “ ad similitudinem motionis eflingit.” 

" Instead of feoQac one MS. has tivecOar; another, fe a8at; which 
seems to lead to dvvecOar. At all — teoĝa is superfluous after iyat. 
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as by ¢, Y, c, and Z, because these letters are inflated, the 
“name-giyer imitated all such things as Yuypor (cold), Zéov 
(boiling), Zeleca: (to be shaken), and universally Yeopov®? (a 
shaking). And when the name-founder would imitate any 
thing inflated, he every where, for the most part, appears to 
have introduced such-like letters. [93.] But he seems to 
have thought that the power of compression in ô and r, and 
the pushing the tongue (against the roof of the mouth),®% 
were useful for the imitation of the words Asopoc (bond) and 
ortotc (standing). But perceiving, on the other hand, that 
the tongue moves glibly in A, by means of the resemblance 
he formed the names Acta (smooth), and the very word Od:- 
adver (to slide), Acrapdy (oily), KoAA@de¢ (glue-like), and all 
other such-like words. But where the power of y lays hold 
of the tongue, sliding through A, he imitated the TAcypor 
(stickiness) in TAvxv (sweet) and VAodwdec (viscous). Per- 
ceiving likewise that the sound of the » was within, he made 
the names ’Evéor (the within) and Frròc (within), that he might 
assimilate the acts to the letters, But he assigned a to Méyac 
(great) and y to Mijxoc (length), because these letters are 
great."4 But requiring for L’oyyéAoc (round) the sign of o, 
he mixed up o for the most part in that name. And thus 
too the name-giver™ appears to have forced, as regards both 
letters and syllables, other circumstances to each of existing 
things, making both a mark and name; and from these ta 


% Heindorf justly found fault with OAwe cepoy, as being superfluous 
after ceieoOat; and wished to read dAwe ovopdy (hissing). 

* I have introduced all between the lunes, as absolutely requisite for 
the sense. For unless I am greatly mistaken, mpòç urepwyy has dropt 
out before azepsicewc, The word vrepwny is fonnd in the well-known 
Homeric, IL. x. 495, XeiNea piv r’ edigy’, brepeny Ò’ oùe tõve. Stalbaum 
translates direpeicewc Tij¢ yAwrrye, “innixus linguæ ;° but even he 
would tind it difficult to explain the meaning of those words. Ficinus 
has, what is equally unintelligible, “ lingua velut herentis retractionem.” 

© How @ and y can bo said to be greater letters than the rest of the 
alphabet, I cannot understand, In this passage, as in others, there is 
doubtless an allusion to notions current at the period when Plato lived; 
but which have been lost in the lepse of time. To something of this 
kind is tu be referred the nursery-song, “ Great A, little a; bouncing B.” 
Here, after peydAa Tà ypappara, one would expect cai paxpa, in allu- 
sion to piyaç Kai pijKog. . 

® Here, as elsewhere, Heindorf has adopted from MS. Gud. édvoparo- 
Girne, contirmed by “nominum auctor” in Ficinuse Stalbaum sticks as 
usual to vyopobérne. 
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have composed what stillꝰs remains, by imitating in this way. 
[94.] Such, Hermogenes, appears to me to be tho propriety 
in names, unless Cratylus here asserts any thing else. 

Herm. In truth, Socrates, Cratylus very often gives me 
much trouble, as I stated at the beginning, by his asserting 
that there is a propriety in names; but he does not clearly 
inform me what it is; so that I am unable to know whether 
he thus obscurely speaks on each occasion willingly or un- 
willingly. Now then, Cratylus, state before Socrates, whe- 
ther what Socrates says respecting names is pleasing to you, 
or whether you have any thing better to produce? and if you 
have, mention it, so that either you may learn from Socrates, 
or teach us both. 

Crat. But what, IIermogenes, does it appear to you to be 
an easy matter to learn and teach any thing so suddenly, and 
much less that which seems to be amongst the greatest 757 

Herm, To me, by Zeus, it does not. But the saying of 
Hesiod (Epy. 359) appears to me well said, that, should one 
a little to a little add, there would be something done of mo- 
ment. [95.] If then you are able to do any thing at all, 
although but trifling, do not be faint-hearted, but benefit 
Socrates here, for™ you ean, and me. 

Soc. I would not myself, Cratylus, confidently assert a single 
point of what [have said above, But I have considered with 
Hermogenes in the way it seemed good to me; so that, on 
this account at least. speak boldly, as Tam ready to receive it, 
if you have any thing better to say than this. Nor shall I 
wonder, if you have something to say better; for you seem 
to me to have considered things of this kind yourself, and to 
have learnt them from others. Should you then say any 
thing better, write me down as one of your disciples respect- 
ing the propriety of names, 

Crat. And in truth, Socrates, I have, as you say, made 
this the subject of my meditations; and perhaps I shall cause 
you to become one of my disciples. And yet I fear that the 


* In lieu of cin, MS. Gud. alone has in the text ijon, which is con- 
stantly united to Aarròv, as shown by Elmsley on Œd. C. 1619. 

* On the formula ¿y roig péyroy, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 299. 

* Instead of ¢cé, I have substituted ydp from Ficinus—“ debes enim.” 
The two particles are frequently confounded. Sce Schefer’s Index to 
Porson's Euripides, in lap. 
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very contrary of all this will take place. For somehow it 
tomes into my mind to say to you, what Achilles did to Aias 
in that part of the poem called A:rai®? (supplications). For 
he sa 
* “ Aias, of Telamon the son, and sprung 
From Zeus, and leader of the people, all 
To my own heart thou seem’st to have well said.” 


And you too, Socrates, seem to have acted the prophet ina 
reasonable manner according to my notions, whether you were 
inspired by Euthyphron, or whether some other muse has 
been existing in you in secret.” 

[96.] Soc. My good Cratylus, I have for a long time ago 
been wondering myself at my own wisdom ; and still do not 
believe it. I think it thercfore requisite for me to examine 
again what I am saying. For to be deceived by one’s own ' 
self is the most terrible of all things ; for since the deceiver is 
never for a moment absent, but always present, how can it 
not be terrible? It is necessary then, as it seems, to turn 
ourselves frequently to what has been said before, and to en- 
deavour, according to the saying of the poet,®! “to look at the 
same time before and behind.” Let us then now take a view of 
what has been asserted. We said then, that the propriety of 
name is that which points out the quality of a thing. Shall 
we say that this is sufficiently laid down? 

Crat. To me, Socrates, it appears to be very much so. 

Soc. Names then are spoken for the sake of teaching ? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Shall we not therefore say that this is an art, and that 
there are workmen of it. 

Crat. Pertectly so. 

Soc. But who are they ? 


® Originally the Iliad was not divided into books, but into subjects. 
The passage alluded to is in ix. 610, where an embassy is sent to Achilles 
to entreat him to take again a part in the war, from which he had been so 
long absent. 

* From this passage it may be inferred that Socrates was thought .to 
have written something in verso anonymously, `n ridicule, I suspect, 
really, but apparently in praise of Euthyphron, who seems, from p. 409, 
D. $ 57, to have published a poem under the title of Motea Zoğiaç. 
At least, in the words of Plato there lies hid an heroic distich, Eirs wag’ 
EùOúgpovóç ye vonpovog iy dp’ ixixvoug, Etre raì dAAn Movoa wadas 
ub a ivoŭo’ lAs Oe. 

Hom. Il. iii. 109. 
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Crat. Those name-givers® which you spoke of at the be 
nning. 
á [97.] Soc. Shall we then say, that this art subsists in men, 
like other arts also, or not? I mean to say some such thing 
as this. Painters are surely some worse, some better. 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Will not the better exhibit more beautiful pictures of 
animals as their productions ; but the worse, worse?®> And 
in like manner, do not builders erect some more beautiful 
dwellings, others more ugly ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. And with respect to name-givers,™ will not some ex- 
hibit their works more beautiful, others more ugly ? 

Crat. “This docs not appear to me. 

Soe. Does it not therefore appear to you, that some name- 
workers ™ are better and others worse ? 

Crat. It certainly does not. 

Soc. And does not one name scem to you to be better laid 
down than another ? 

Crat. It docs not. 

Soe. Are all names then correctly laid down ? 

Crat. As far as they are names. 


% Ficinus has “legum et nominum conditores.” From whence it is 


voyo 
evident that he found in his MSS. Banardit. Heindorf, whom Stal- 
baum follows, here retains vopaoÂirac on account of § 12 and 13. But 
there MS. Gud. has, as here, preserved the right reading. For names 
never were, and never could be, imposed by a legislator, except so far as 
they related merely to some technical expressions in legal enactments, 
such as Solon is said to have introduced. 

8 Unlike himself, Heindorf, although he saw that the balance of the 
sentence required of pèr dpeivoug—KxadrA(iw—ot òè gavAdrepor pavdédrepa, 
says that the common reading ot 62 gavdGrepa is preferable; while Stal- 
baum flies to the modern panacea of an anacolouthon ; a igure of speech, 
which Matthiæ says truly it is very dangerous to apply, except in a very 
few cases; of which the present is certainly not one, where gavAdrepa 
could have easily been lost before ¢avAérepot. 

* MSS. Gud. and Par. read here correctly évopzaroGérac from a recent 


® Had Heindorf remembered the word évoparoupydc, found in § 13, 
and similar to énpcovpyoi, both there and in § 96, he would perhaps have: 
seen that Plato wrote, not vyopor, but dvozarovpyol, Stalbaum, in defence 
of wdpoc, says that not ali laws are here meant, but laws in the abstract— 
a distinction which those perhaps will acknowledge, who can understand 
hia German interpretation, which I do not. 
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Soc. But what then shall we say to the name of Hermo- 
genes here, which we spoke of before? Shall we say that 
this name was not rightly given him, unless something of 
Eonuoũ ysvécewc (of the generation of Hermes) belongs to 
him, or that it was indeed given him, but not correctly ? 

Crat. It seems to me, Socrates, to be not given to him, but 
only appears to be given; but that this is the name of some 
other person, whose nature points out the name.® i 
` [9I.] Soc. Will not then a person say false, who says 
that he is Hermogenes? "for (see), lest on the other hand 
- even this be possible, to call this person Hermogenes,’ if he 
18 not so. 

Crat. Ilow say you? 

Soc. .Does your reasoning mean this, that it is iffpossible 
to speak a falsehood ?% For there are many, my dear Cratylus, 
who say this now, and (have said it) of old. 

Crat. How is it possible, Socrates, that, when any one 
speaks about any thing, he should speak about that which is 
not? Or is not this to speak a falsehood, to speak of things 
which are not? 

Soc. This reasoning, my friend, is more clever than suits 
me or my time of life. But however tell me thus much. 
Does it appear to you not possible to speak about ‘a false- 
hood, but (possible) to pronounce it? 

Crat. It appears to me not possible even to pronounce it. 

Soc. Nor to speak of, nor to address you. As, for in- 
stance, if any one, meeting you, should, through his feeling as 
an host, take you by the hand, and say, All hail, Athenian 
guest, IIermogenes, son of Smicrion—would he say this, or 
pronounce this, or speak of this,™ or thus address, not you, 
but Hermogenes here, or no one? 

In § 23, it, is stated that the name points out the nature. Hence 
Heindorf would read otrep nai 1 diac, Ñv Td övopa Snot, whose note 
Stalbaum reprints; but without passing any judgment upon it. 

7 Ficinus has “neque enim hoc est dubitandum, quin eum dicat 
Hermogenem.”” From which it is evident that he did not understand the 
elliptical expression, (Spa) p) 0282 roŭro J. But even Heindorf has 
failed to see that ad has no meaning here. Perhaps Plato wrote AYNH, 
(you aro not able), which might easily have been corrupted into AY H. 

On this doctrine of the Sophists, see § 5, where Heindorf properly 
— to Puthiya. § 37; Sophist, p. 260, C. § 98; and Isocrat. Helen. 

mcom. ° 

œ I confess my inability to point out tho difference here between 
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Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that he would prongnnee 
these words in vain. z 

[99.] Soc. With this then let us be contented. But 
whether would he, who pronounced these words, pronounce 
that which is true or false? Or would a part be true, and a 
part false? for this last would be sufficient. © 

Crat. I should say, that such a one would, moving himself 
in vain, make a noise, as the person would, who should move 
a piece of brass and strike it.?0 

Soc. Come then, Cratylus, (and see) since’ we are re- 
conciled somehow, would you not say that the name is one 
thing, and that, of which it is the name, is another ? 

Crat. I would. 

Soc. And do you not confess, that the name is some imita- 
tion of a thing? 

Crat. Most of all. 

Soc. And do you not say, that pictures are in some other 
manner imitations of certain things ? 

Crat. I do. : 

Soc. Come then—for perhaps I do not understand suffi- 
ciently what you mean, although you are perhaps speaking 
correctly—is it possible to distribute and assign both these 
imitations, ?[the pictures and the names, ]? to the things, of 
which they are imitations, or not ? 

Crat. It is possible. 

[100.] Soc. But consider this first. Can any one assign 
the image of a man to a man, and that of a woman to a 
woman; and so in other things ? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. And is it possible, on the contrary, to assign the image 
of a man to a woman, and that of a woman to a man ? 

Abey, dain, and eiro Others may perhaps be more acute. Although 
they seem all required by the preceding, Aiyew, pavat, eiveiy, and mpoo- 
EtV., 2 

10 Heindorf refers to Protag. p. 329, A. § 49, dowep ra yadkeia A- 
yivra parpòr hyii. 

t Ficinus translate? ipe 6) — idv wy ciaddayxOopey by “ Animàd- 
verte—utrum quoquo modo conveniamus,” correctly, as shown by Stal- 
baum, who quotes Legg. i. p. 660, E., pipe ù, tdy U E 
Hep: v. p. 453, E., gépe dy), láv wry eipwper: iv. p. 434, A., ie dn, tav— 

Ory. 

ws The words within brackets are evidently an interpretation of dgé- 

rapa rà pipnpara. * The same thing has taken place in § 100. 
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Crat. This also is possible. 
© Soc. Are then both these assignments correct; or only one 
of them ? 

Crat. Only one of them. 

Soc. That, I think, which assigns to each, what is suited to 
it and similar ? 

Crat. It appears so to me. 

Soc. Lest then you and I, who are friends (in fact), should 
become foes in words, receive from me what I say. For, my 
friend, I call such a distribution in the case of both imitations 
[pictures (of animals)? and names] correct; but in the case of 
names, in addition to its being correct, true likewise: but I 
call the other, [the giving and introduction, P relating to the 
dissimilar, not correct; and, when it takes place in names, 
false. 

Crat. But (consider), Socrates, whether this may not be 
in the case of paintings, to make an incorrect distribution, but 
in the case of names, not so; but that in this it is always 
necessarily correct. 

[101.] Soc. How say you? In what does this differ from 
that ? May not a person, on meeting a man, say to him, “ This 
is your picture,” and show hin, it may be, his own likeness, or 
it may be, that of a woman? by showing, I mean, placing it 
before the sense of seeing. 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. But what, may he not again, meeting with the same 
person, say to him, “ This is your name?” for a name, as well 
as a painting, isan imitation. I mean this. May he not say, 
“ This is your name?” And after this, may he not present to 
the sense of hearing, it may be, an imitation of himself, by 
saying that it is a man; and, it may be, an imitation of a 
female of the human spccies, by saying that it is a woman? 


3 Ficin. has “ distributionem in imitationibnus utrisque tam nominibus 
quam picturis,” as if his MS. read roig re òvópacı kal roig Zwypagnpa- 
ov. But Heindorf says that Zworg is put here for Zwypagjpact, as in 

97. But as MS. Gud. and two others offer Zw pagnpact, it was 
oubtless so read in the MS. of Ficinus. The words, however, within 

brackets are here, as in § 99, evidently an interpolation. 

* The words between brackets are clearly an interpolation. From the 
receding use of the verbs dodovva: and xpoceveyxeiv, it is plain that 
lato would have written here not cde. and ixepopdy, but dx oowand 

wpoogopay, although ixigépew is found in § 105. .« 
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Does it not appear to you, that it is possible for this to occur 
sometimes ? a J 

Crat. I am willing to concede it, Socrates; and let it be so. 

Soc. You do well, my friend, if such be the state of the 
ense; for there is no need at present to contest much about it. 
If, then, there is a distribution of this kind on this point‘ (in 
names), we are willing to say® that one of these speaks truly, 
but the other falsely. [102.] And if this be the case, and it 
is possible to distribute nouns not correctly, and not to assign 
things adapted to each, ĉand (to assign) what is not adapted,® 
it will be possible to do the very same thing with verbs. And 
if it is possible to thus put down verbs and nouns, there is a 
necessity to do so with sentences likewise; for sentences are, 
I think, but the putting together of those. Or how say you, 
Cratylus ? 

Crat. Thus; for you appear to me to speak beautifully. 

Soc. If then we assimilate the first names to letters, it is 
possible, as in the pictures of animals, to assign all the fitting 
colours and figures; and on the other hand, not to assign all, 
but to leave some and to add others, more and greater.’ Isit 
not so? 

Crat. It is. 

Soe. Does not he then, who assigns every thing (proper),® 
render beautiful both letters and resemblances; but he, who 
adds or takes away, works out indeed letters and images, but 
such as are faulty ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

* The adverb 2yratvOa is rarely thus applied to a thing, instead of a 
place. Plato wrote perhaps y’ édvoparoGéry, not raì tvravba. 

* I scarcely understand BovAduea xadetv, where one would expect 
Aéyer. Ficinus “ vere logqui—vocamus.” But “ voco ” can hardly be used 
in the place of “‘ dico.” 

¢—* All between the figures, though found in Ficinus, Taylor omits. 

? Ficin. “ pluraque ct pauciora exhibeainus 3”? which leads to what the 
sense requires, wAgiw cal peiw, or tAdacw, in lieu of wrciw ral pelZw. 
Compare Herod, i. 201, peigwy cai tXdoowy. ii. 19, rrelwy—xai iAdoowy. 
Thucyd. ii. 49, ró re — kai €eAacooy, Aristoph, Zone. 489, “Hy petZov 

⸗ cow 
qv’ Darrov. From pelw came peifw. 

* Ficin. “ Qui convenientia omnia tribuit ;” who therefore found in his 
MS. wavra td mpocncovra, as just above and below, or wavra ra tù. 
For thus ed is united to the article, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. 


p. 154, and to the instances there'given of the loss of ed, or rd ed, I could 
now add not a few more. 
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Soe. But what does the person imitating the essence of 
things through syllables and letters? Will not there be, ac- 
cording to the same reasoning, a beautiful image, when he 
assigns every thing fitting? Now this is a name. But if he 
is deficient even in small matters, or sometimes makes an 
addition, a resemblance will be produced, but not a beautiful 
one, so that some of the names will be beautifully formed, but 
others badly ? 

Crat. Perhaps so. 

[103.] Soc. Perhaps then the one will be a good artificer 
of names, but the other a bad one. 

‘Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. Now was not the name of this person a name- 
founder ? ° 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. Perhaps then, by Zcus, as in other arts, one name- 
founder is good and another bad, if we agree in what has 
been said before. 

Crat. It is so. But you surely perceive, Socrates, that,!° 
when we assign the letters a and /3, and each of the elements 
to names, according to the grammatical-art, if we take away, 
add, or change any thing, a name indeed is written by us, 
yet not properly; or it is not written at all; but there is 
immediately something else, if it suffers any thing of this 
kind.. 

Soc. (See), Cratylus, lest in viewing the matter in this way, 
we do not view it correctly. 

Crat. How then ? 

Soc. Perhaps such things as must necessarily be or not, when 
confposed of a certain number, suffer what you say; as in the 
case !! of ten things, or whatever other number you will, if 
you take away or add aught, it immediately becomes some 
other number. But (see) that there is not the same propriety 
in the case of any certain quality and of every resemblance, 
but a contrary one; and that it is not necessary to assign to 

® Here and shortly afterwards, in despite of common sense, Stalbaum 
still sticks to youo8éryc, although évoparoQernc is found in MS, Gud. 
and supported by Ficinus’s “ conditor nominum,” 

ie Instead of örav Heindorf correctly suggested öre dy. Ficinus 
“ cernis—quod.” 


1 Instead of aùrå, which has no meaning here, Ast suggested, what 
Stalbaum approves of, avrixa. 
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an image '? all such as is that which one represents," if it ig 
about to be a resemblance. [104.] But considereif I say 
any thing to the purpose. Would there not be two things, 
‘such as Cratylus and the resemblance of Cratylus, if any one 
of the gods should not only make a likeness of yourself in co- 
lour and figure, as painters do, but should make all the inward 
parts such as yours are, and infuse into them the same soft- 
ness, and warmth, and motion, and soul, and intellect, as isin” 
:you; and, in one word, fashion every thing as you have, Wand 
place such other things close to you,!3 whether would there be 
-one Cratylus, and a resemblance of Cratylus, or two Cratyluses ? 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that there would be two. 

Soc. You see then, my friend, that it is necessary to seek 
after another propriety of a resemblance than what we just 
now spoke of; and that there is no necessity, that, if any 
thing is taken away or added, for it to be any longer a re- 
semblance. Ordo you not perceive how much resemblances 
want from being-the same as their patterns ? 

Crat. 1 do. 

Soc. Those things then, “of which the names are names,'4 
would suffer a ridiculous fate through their names, if they were 
in every respect assimilated to them; for all things would be- 
come double; nor could one ™ tell of either of them, which 
was the thing itself and which the name. 

Crat. You speak the truth. 

[105.] Soe. Boldly then, my noble fellow, admit that one 
name is well imposed and another not; nor compel it to have 


R—n I cannot understand the Greek wéavra—olov loriy ò eixate, nor the 
Latin of Ficinus, * omnia—quiecunque illud, cujus imago est.” Onc MS, 
has & for ð, which leads to tavra—ol’ Eveoriy gi eixa erat, i. e. “ all—that 
exists in that, to which it isa resemblance.’ And thus we avoid the ne- 
cessity of supposing that reva is to be supplied before dzofotrae and 
eleaZer. Stalbaum’s version is, “ omnia—talia, quale est quod, quis imi- 
tando exprimit,” i. e. “all such things as is that, which any une exhibits 
by an imitation ”— 

i313 All the words between the figures are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Tayler. 

414 This I confess I cannot understand. I could have understood— 
“of which the names are the imitations,” in Greek, Ov pypnpara tors 
Tà évopara. Unless it be said that Plato meant, “of which the names 
are nouns. 

1$ Heindorf acutely saw that ric has dropt out after eireiy. For othere 
wise Ixos would want its nominative. 
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gvery letter, in order that it may be really such as is that, of 
which it és the name; but suffer it to introduce a letter which 
is not fitting, and if (you suffer) a letter (to do so, suffer) like- 
wise a noun in a discourse; and if a noun, (suffer) a sentence 
not suited to things to be introduced in a discourse, and not 
less a thing to be named and spoken of, so long as the type 
exists of the thing respecting which there is the discourse; 
just as in the names of the elements, which, if you remember, 
I and Hermogenes just now discussed. 

Crat. I do remember. 

Soc. It is well. For when this (the type)'® is there, al- 
though it may not have all that is fitting, '’ yet the thing itself 
will ‘be told!® correctly, when all !° (fitting) things (are there) ; 
incorrectly, when only a few.'? But let us now, blessed man ! 
permit that the thing is spoken of, in order that we may 
not, like those who walk about late at night in Ægina, (owe 
a debt); ? and thus appear to have arrived at the things by 
the truth itself, later than is becoming.?! Or at least seek after 


— the sake of perspicuity one would expect ovro¢, to be referred 
to ru7og. 

7_!7 In the place of these intelligible words, of which the Latin is to 
be found in the version of Ficinus, Taylor has, I know not from whence, 
introduced the following, “ Yet the representation may be said to subsist, 
as it ought.’ And this he doubtless considered a translation of Plato ! 

18 Instead of AsAéEeret, all the MSS. read AéZerar: incorrectly, says 
Stalbaum ; for he did not know that, in many verbs, the future middle is 
used for the future passive. A largo list of such verbs was given first by 
Burney, alias Porson, in the Monthly Review for July, 1789, p. 13, and 
afterwards by Monk on Hippol. 1458. 

1® Tho antithesis requires not mávra, as opposed to Alya, but woAAd— 

2—2 Stalbaum renders AéyecOarc— ewer by “let us permit the thing to 
be named ;” that is, says he, ‘‘ let us concede that a thing may have a 
name.” But how rò mpãypa, or mpãypa, could be understood, or what 
is the meaning of the whole sentence, he does not deign to explain. 

#141 Such is the literal and unintelligible translation of the nonsensi- 
cal Greek; where, since Heindorf and Stalbaum confess themselves 
equally in the dark, I hope it will be said I have thrown some light on the 
passage, by reading, AtcaréyeoOar È’, olpat, åraipa töpev, iva p) opaħðpev 

y abri ry adnOcia, dowep ot tv Aiyivy vixrwo mepuóvreç We iv agd- 
Gore: raì yàp huec iwi rà wpdypara ddkopev otrw wwe tAnrAUvOivar 
talrepoy roù dedyroc: i.e. “ Let us leave off conversing, I think, un- 
seasonably ; lest we stumble at the very truth, as persons, who walk about 
late at Ægina do, in the ordure (of the street); for we shall appear to 
have arrived at the facts, later than is fitting.” The Greek is in all the 
MSS. but one—AféyecOar 3° ody & paxapie lSpev iva p) dprAwpev Sore 
ol iv Alylyy vixrwp wepudyrec dpi ddov cai nutic ini ra wpdypara 368. 
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some other propriety of name, and do not confess that an in- 
dication by letters and syllables is a name: for, if you admit 
both these assertions, you cannot be consistent with yourself. 

[106.] Craé. But you appear to me, Socrates, to speak in 
a moderate manner; and I so do put down (my vote).” 

Soc. Since then the same things? seem good to us after 
these, let us consider this too.24 We say, that if the name is 
about to be properly imposed, it ought to have fitting letters. . 
Crat. Yes. 

Soe. And it ought (to have) the letters similar to things ? 
Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Such then as are beautifully composed are composed 
Un this manner. But if any one is not correctly composed, it 
—* perhaps, for the most part, consist of fitting and similar 


F 


tters, ìf it shall be a resemblance; but it will have a portion 
inot fitting, through which the name would be neither beauti- 
j nor beautifully formed. Shall we speak% in this way, or 
therwise ? 
_ Crat. There is no need, I think, to quarrel, Socrates; al- 
though it does not please me to say, that a name exists, and 
yet is not beautifully composed. 
Soc. Does this too not please you, that the name is an in- 
dication of a thing ? 
Crat. It dues please me. 
Soc. And does it not seem to you to be well said, that of 


wpev abry ry adnGeia ovr mwc EXyrAdi vat dYnairepoy roù Sedyroc. The 
best MS. Gud. has, however, òè to’ d¢vig. From which I have elicited 
oi iv ágóčorç, by the aid of Suidas, "Agotedoar, WAdrwy Awr, kaè 
"Agotog’ 6 åmómaroç. Hence it is fair to infer that the people at Ægina 
were accustomed, like those of Edinburgh not many years ago, to place, 
at night-fall, tho filth of their dwellings in the street, thus rendered alip- 
pery by the accumulation of ordure. A similar practice took place at 
Athens, as shown by Aristophanes in“Hpwo:—Mymor' aréverrpoy Oppa% 
éxyeire pndi Aovrpiov. With regard to.the alteration of pei wey into 
opadGpey, and its union with ry aAnQeig, it may be cumpared with 
éogadrat rç aXnGeiag in § 112. 

a On riOepat, with or without yrapny, ree at Philoct. 1445. 

2 Instead of raŭra, common sense requires rabra— 

™ Ficinus—" quod restat, discutiamus;” as if he had found in his 
MS. rå perà ratra cxomapey. 

Although Ficinus has “ censemusne,” answering to gdyey in all the 
MSS. but one, yct that one, Gud., has here, as elsewhere, preserved the 
correct reading, ¢@pewv, which is the constant formula in Plato, as shown 
by Heindorf. 
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names some are formed from the preceding, and others are 
“themselves the first ? 

Crat, To me it seems so. 

[107.] Soc. But if the first names should be indications of 
certain things, have you any better method for their being 
indications than to make them as nearly as possible such as are, 
the things which they ought to indicate? Or does the method 
which Ilermogenes and many others speak of please you more, 
that names are conventional, and indicate (their meaning) to 
those who have agreed together and known beforehand the 
things (so named); and that in this conventionality exists * the 
propriety of names; and that it matters not whether any one 
agrees to call them, as they are at present imposed, or the con- 
trary, (to call) that which is now 27 small o great w, and great 
w small o??? Which of these methods is agreeable to you ? 

Crat. It is wholly and universally, Socrates, better to in- 
dicate by a resemblance what one wishes to indicate, * but 
not by any chance * method. 

Soc. You speak well. If then the name shall be similar 
to a thing, is it not necessary for the elements, from which a 
person shall have composed the first names, to be naturally 
similar to the things themselves ? My meaning is this, Could 
any one put together a picture, which we have just now said 
is the resemblance of something cxisting, unless the pigments, 
from which the picture of living things is composed, were na- 
turally similar to those which the art of painting imitates? 
Or is it impossible ? i 

Crat. Impossible. 

[108.] Soe. In like manner then names would never become 
similar to any thing, unless the things, from which names are 


* To preserve the sense we must read, cai elvai iv rabry rijv bobornra 
òvóparoç TË LvvOjcy, in licu of cai elva rabryy dpOdrnra dvdparog 
EvvOijxyy: unless it be said that Plato wrote, eal elvat raúry (in this 
way) rùy op8drnra dyéparog, without LuvOjey, a gl. for radry. 

#—7 Such is the version of what Ficinus found in his MS. and is ac- 
knowledged by all the others. Heindorf was the first to adopt from MS. 
Gud., with which the three oldest agree, éiepéy p viv opixpòv piya 
xaneiy, ti dt @ piya opexpdyr, i. e. to call by the name of little, what is 
now called great, and of great, what is now little.” 

8% Ficinus has, “ prestat—quam quovis alio modo.” From whence 
I suspect he found in his MS. paAXov ù rẹ ye rvxévrt, in lieu of dAAd 
pa ry itirvyóvre. For ò rvxwy, not ô ixirvxwy, means “ fortuitus ” in 
correct Greek. 
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composed, possessed originally at first some similitude to 
those of Which the names are the imitations. Now elemerfts 
are the things from which names are to be composed. 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. You therefore now take a share in the discourse which 
Hermogenes did a little before. Come then, do we seem to 
you to have said correctly, or not, that the letter p is similar 
to a rushing-on, and to motion, and to hardness ? 

Crat. To me, correctly. 

Soc. And that the letter A (is similar) to the smooth and 
soft, and to what we just now mentioned ? 

Crat, Yes. 

Soc. Do you know then that for the same thing we say. 
LAnpdrye, but the Eretrians SxAnpérnp ? 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc. Do then both p and ø seem to be similar to the same 
thing ? and does that word indicate the same thing to them, 
ending with a p, as it docs to us ending with a ç? or does 
it indicate nothing to the others of us. 

Crat. It indicates one thing”! to both. 

Soc. Whether in that p and ¢ are similar, or in that they 
are not ? 

Crat. In that they are similar. 

Soe. Are they then similar in every way ? 

Crat, At least in indicating a rushing-on. g 

Soc. But what as recards the inserted A? Doces it not in- 
dicate the contrary of hardness ? 

[109.] Creat, Perhaps, Socrates, it is not .correctly in- 
serted ; just as in the names which vou lately mentioned to 
Hermogenes, by taking away and adding letters where it was 
requisite. And you then appeared to me (to act) >? properly. 
And now, perhaps, p ought to be inserted instead of À. 

Soe. You say well. What then, do we, as we are now 
speaking, mutually understand nothing, when one pronounces 


2 The word wpwroyv is superfluous after vrapge, and is correctly 
omitted by Ficinus. 5 

20 This is the literai version of the nonsensical Greek, which Ficinus 
renders by “ quibusdam nostrum ;” Stalbaum, by “ alterutris,” which 
leads at once to éxariporc, instead of érépotg, as he should have seen, 
opposed to dugorépore in the answer of Cratylus. 

81 Instead of ody Plato wrote ty, ns I have translated. 

æ Ficinus, “ facere videbaris,”’ as if he had found épay before icoxag. 
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the hard) word exAnpéy (hard)? And do you not undere 
8 what I am saying? 

Crat. I do, my very good friend, through custom. 

Soc. But in saying custom, do you think you are saying 
any thing different from convention? Or do you call custom 
any thing else than this, that when I pronounce this word, I 
understand it, and you know that I understand it? Do you 
not mean this? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If then you know this, when I pronounce it, there is 
an indication (of something)? to you through me. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. From that which is dissimilar to what I have in mind, 
when I pronounce it, if à is dissimilar®* to the oxAnpérne, 
which you pronounce. [110.] And if this is the case, what 
else is it, than that you have made a convention with yourself, 
and that the propriety of the name is a compact with your- 
self; since both similar and dissimilar letters, when ,meeting 
with custom and compact, indicate (the same thing)” to you? 

-But if custom is very far from being a compact, it will be no 
longer proper to say that similitude is an indication, but custom 
(rather): for this, as it appears, indicates both by the similar 
and the dissimilar. Since then, Cratylus, we agree in this— 
for I will put down your silence as consent,™ it is surely 
necessary that compact and custom should contribute to the 
indication of what we have in mind and pronounce; since if, 
O best of men! you are willing to come to number, from 
whence do you think you will be able to attribute similar 
names to each number, if you do not permit this consent and 
cempact of yours to possess some authority about the propriety 
of names? It pleases me, indeed, that names should be, as 
much as possible, similar to things; but yet I fear, lest per- 


3 After ylyverae I suspect rov has dropt out, 

“4 As it would be absurd to say that the letter is dissimilar to oxAn- 
pérne (hardness), Plato wrote, no doubt, sirep rò rod A—i. e. if the idea 
of softness in the letter À is dissimilar to the ideavof hardness in the word 
— 

% Ficinus, by his “‘ idem—representant,”’ shows that he found in his 
MS. ratro after ypdupara, as required by the sense, 

. = Compare Eurip. Iph. A. 1142, Abrd òè rò grygy dporoyotrrég tors 
goð: Plutarch, ii. p. 532, F., H ydp owxn roic copoici y’ årorpicig. 
_ So in English, “ Silence gives consent.’ ; $ 
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chance the attraction of this similitude be really very slight, 
according to the language of Hermogenes,*’ and that it will be 
necessary for us to make use of that ridiculous thing, called 
compact, as regards a propriety of names ; since (words) 3 will 
be spoken perhaps in the most beautiful manner possible, when 
they shall be spoken (by letters) either entjrely, or for the most 
part similar, that is, fitting; but in the most ugly manner, 
when the contrary takes place. But after these still tell me 
this. What power do names possess with respect to us, and 
what beautiful effect must we say they produce ? 

[111.] Crat. ‘To me, Socrates, they appear to teach; and 

that it is without exception truc, that he who knows the 
names, knows the things likewise. 

Soc. Perhaps, Cratylus, you mean some such thing as this ; 
that when any one knows the quality of the name,—now it 
is of the same quality as the thing,—he then also knows the 
thing ; since it is similar to the name; and that there is one and 
the same art in all things, which are similar to one another; 
and in consequence of this you appear to me to assert, that he, 
who knows the names, knows also the things. 

Crat. You speak most truly. 

Soc. Come now, let us see what is this mode of teaching 
existing things, of(vhich you are now speaking, and whether 
there is any other Wocthod, this however being the better; 
or whether there is no other than this. Which do you think 
is the case ? 

Crat. I think thus, that there is no other method ; but that 

| this is the only one, and the best. 
Soc. But whether do you think that there is likewise the 
very same invention of things existing, (and) that he, who 


3? In § 67, where yAtoxpae is used as yMeeypg is here. 

3—3 Heindorf says that òvópara is to be thus supplicd. He should 
have corrected Aéyotro into Aéyoe ric, and Aéynrat into Aéyy re; for the 
sense would then be—“‘ Since a person would then speak perhaps in the 
most beautiful manner possible, when he shall speak any thing in words 
either wholly or fur the most similar, that is to say fitting (to things).” 
With regard to opoiore for opoiwe, the true reading has been preserved, as 
Heindorf was the first to notice, by Ficinus alone. 

æ Ficinus has “ utrum alius precterea sit, hic tamen potior habeatur ;” 
where there is a proper antithesis between “sit” and “ habeatur,” not 
found in the Greck. 

@ The conjunction xai has evidently dropt out after elva:, whatever 
Stalbaum may say to the contrary. 
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invented the names, invented also the things, of.which there 
are the.names? Or that it is necessary to seek and find 
another method, but to learn this ? = i 

Crat. Above all things to seek after and discover the very 
same method, as regards the same things. i 

[112.] Soc. Come then, let us consider, 4! Cratylus, if any 
one, while seeking after things, follows after names, and looks 
upon the quality of each, do you not consider‘! that there is 
ho small danger of his being deceived ? 

Crat. How? 

, Soo. It is plain, that he, who first founded names, formed 
them, as we have said, such as he thought the things them- 
selves were. Is it not so? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If then he did not think rightly, but formed them, as 
he fancied, 2 what think you shall we suffer, who are his fol- 
lowers ?4? Is it aught else, than for us to be deceived ? 

Crat. But (sec), Socrates, lest this be not the case; but 
that it is necessary for him, who founded the names, to have 
founded them knowingly ; for otherwise, as I before remarked, 
names would never have existed. And let this*be the greatest 
proof to you that he, who founded them, did not stumble from 
the truth. For all things would not have thus chimed in with ` 
him. Or, did you not perceive this yourself, when you were 
saying, that all names were composed “according to the same, 
and for the same ?“ 

[113.] Soc. But this apology, my worthy Cratylus, is of 
no weight. For if the founder of names, after stumbling at 


4141 Neither Heindorf nor Stalbaum have remarked, that, as éyvonow- 
pev could not be thus followed by dp’ tvvoeig, we must, in lieu of dépe 67 
évvonowpery, read Dip’ woe ivvonowpeyv, what Ficinus found in his MS., 
as shown by his version, ‘‘ Age, ita consideremus.” 

#242 Although every page of Taylor’s translation betrays an ignorance 
quite marvellous of the original, yet in this passage he has outdone all 
his former mistakes by his version of the most easy of Greek texts. “ What 
must we think of those who were persuaded to follow him?” And yet this 
was the person, who presumed to put the Athenian philosopher into an 
English dress, fur the benefit, forsooth, of those, who were to be led to 
the greater mysteries of Proclus, after they had been initiated by the self- 
taught hicrophant into the lesser of Plato. 

“#— Taylor has anticipated by his “according to the same,” the read- 
ing rara — first introduced by Heindorf from MS. Gud., in lieu 

car’ auro, : i 
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frat, forced the rest (of the words) to this point, and compelled, 
them to chime in with himself, there is nothing strange ; just 
as in the case of diagrams, in which sometimes the first mis- 
tnke being trifling and unapparent, all the remaining parts, 
although very numerous, follow as they ought,“ and agree 
with each other. There ought then at the beginning of every 
hing to be to every person much discussion and reflection, 
hether the principle is properly laid down or not; and this 
[being sufficiently examined, the rest, I say, will appear® to 
ollow it. And yet I should not wonder if names chime in 
rida each other. For let us again consider, what we dis- 
ussed before, that of the whole going on, and carried on, 
nd flowing, the names signify to us, we say, the existence. 
*Do they seem to you to indicate any thing else than“ in this 
way ? 
Crat. Very much so; and that they correctly signify this. 
[114.] Soc. Let us consider then again taking from out of 
them, in the first place, this name, ’Excor{pn (science); since it 
is doubtful, and seems to signify that černo» (it stops) our soul 
in acts, rather than that it is borne along with them; and 
hence it is more proper to enunciate its beginning as now, 
than by throwing out £, reorfpm, and to make an insertion in 
that of :17 in the place of that ine. “In the next place, the 
word Beficcor (firm) is so called, because it is the imitation of 
a certain Bác (basis), and ordore (standing), but not of popà 
(rushing-on). Again, ‘Ioropia (history) indicates surely that 
lorno: roy povy (it stops the flowing); and the word (Mioròr) 
` (credible) indicates a thing tcray (causing to stand). Like- 
wise Mviyn (memory) indicates surely to every one, that there 


“ Instead of ijén övra irópeva I have translated as if Plata had 
written, Gyra, 9 cet, éwdpeva. 

® As there is nothing on which ¢aivec@ae can depend, I suspect Plato 
wrote ra Aoin’ dy dni oaivesOat, instead of rà Aourd gaivecOar. Ficinus 
has “‘cretera jam principium sequi debent.” 

“ I have followed Heindorf in adopting Año re 7, from MS. Gnd., 
with which seven other MSS. agree. Stalbaum omits 7. 

4747 Such is the version of Bckker’s text; and this of Stalbaum’s— 
“than irran, by throwing in ¢, but to make a throwing-in, instead ot 
that in ¢, in that of «.”” I can understand neither; nor perceive even 
what Plato meant to say. 

“© All between the numerals Stalbaum considers an interpolation. 
But why any one should have interpolated words which no one can un- 
derstand, he dces not deign to — 

c 
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„ig a pov?) (abiding) in the soul, but not a rushing-on. And, 
if you will, ‘Apapria (error), and Zvupopà (contingency), if any 
one follows them according to their name, will appear to be 
the same with the aforesaid* Zúveoıc (intelligence), and ’Ex- 
arun (science), and all the other names connected with se- 
rious matters. [115.] Still further, “AyaGia (ignorance), and 
*AxoAaola (intemperance), appear to be similar to these: for 
dpaðia (ignorance) appears to be the march of one going 
dua Oğ (with a god); but dxodacia (intemperance) appears 
to be dxodovOia (a following) in all respects of things. And 
thus, the names which we consider applicable to the bgsest 
things, would appear to be most similar to those applicable to 
the most beautiful. And I think that any one would discover 
many others of this kind, if he busied himself about them; 
from which he would imagine, that the founder of names did 
not indicate things going on and borne along, but such as 
have an abiding. 

Crat. And yct you sce, Socrates, that he indicated many 
things by that (notion). 

Soc. What is this, Cratylus? Shall we count the num- 
ber of names as if they were (votes by) pebbles? And will 
their propricty consist in this, that the truth will be there, to. 
which side soever the greater number of the names appear to 
point. 

* Crat. Is not this®! reasonable ? 

Soe. Not in the least, my friend. But let us leave these 
points there,5? and consider whether you will agree or not 
with us inthis. [116.] Have we not lately acknowledged, 
that those who founded names on each occasion? in cities, 


4 So Stalbaum; but Heindorf prefers Buttmann’s adrg, “itself;” I 
can understand neither. For ravry could not mean “ the aforesaid.” 
The proper word would be éxeiyy. 

$0 Ficinus has “secundum agitationis significationem,” as if he had 
found in his MS. card rivnow in licu of éxtivwe, 

31 Instead of oŭxovv, said positively, I have translated as if it were ob« 
ody, interrogatively, on account of the answer ; where Plato very cunningly 
dismisses the considcration of the question, whether the number of names 
was, or was not, to decide the truth of the doctrine in dispute. 

33 Instead of aùroù, “ there,” one would prefer rabry, “in this way,” 
as a Sympos. p. 220, C., cai raŭra piv 3 ravry: in two MSS, cor- 
rect 


5 In lieu of ¿xáarore, an adverb of time, one would prefer écacrgyod, an 
adverb of place. 
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oth Grecian and Barbarian, were name-founders, “and that, 
he art, competent for this, is name-founding.™ 

Crat. Entirely so. 

Soc, Tell me now, did they, .who were the first name- 
founders, found the first names, while they knew the things 
bo which they assigned their names, or did not know ? 

Crat. I think, Socrates, while they knew them. 

Soc. For surely, friend Cratylus, (they could not do so) 
while they did not know. 

Crat, It does not appear to me (that they could). 

Sec, Let us then return to the point from whence we 
Rigressed ; for you just now,” in what has preceded, (stated, ) 
if you recollect, that he, who founded names, must have previ- 
dusly known the things to which he assigned their names. 
Are you then of this opinion still, or not? 

Crat. Still. 

Soc. Say you, that he who founded the first names, founded 
hem knowing (the things)? 

Crat, Knowing them. 

Soe. From what names then did he either learn or find out 
he things, if the first names were not yet laid down? But, 
yn the other hand, said we not, that it is impossible to learn 
and find out the things by any other way," than by learning 
or finding out ourselves the quality of names ? 

Craé. You appear to me, Socrates, to say something to the 
purpose. 

M Here, as elsewhere, I have, with Heindorf, adopted what com- 
mon sense requires, ovoparobirag, and dvoparoVercijy, and dvoparo- 
Girat, preserved in MS. Gud. alone, and in the corrected version of Fi- 
cinus; for in the cd. pr. all is omitted between & gide, just before, down 
to éxavitOwpey, 

$ Schleiermacher suggests, with the approbation of Stalbaum, pri 
yap xai ty rcic mpóoĝsv. For dpre would refer to the preceding answer, 
and iy roic — to p. 133, B. § 106. Ficinus omits dy roig mpógbev. 

* Although even Heindorf failed tv see any difficulty here, it is evident 
that Plato wrote, dĉúvarov elvat am’ dwy pabdyrag ğ abrory 
sEsvpévrac. For thus dot and adroi are perpetually opposed to eac? 
other in this formula, as [ have shown in Poppo's Prulegom. p. 254 anc 
356, where I should have stated that in Thucyd. i. 22, Dionysius Hal 
in p. 820, found the correct reading in his MS., viç re aùròc wapiy kai 
Gvxep dwedeigOny, rap addAwy: and we shall thus obviate the objectiv 
started by Poppo against my ixAvoy, as being found only in poetry. T 
the ges already quoted in defence of the antithesis 1 could nov 
add fail twenty more. 
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.[II7T. ] Soc. After what manner then shall we say that they 

_ knew (tke things) and founded their names? or that there 

were name-founders before any name whatever was laid down, 

and that they knew (the things),*" if indeed it is impossible to 
learn things otherwise than from names ? 

Crat. I think, Socrates, that the account respecting these 
matters is the most true, (which says) that a power greater 
than that of man assigned the first names to things, so that 
they must of necessity be in a correct state. 

Soc. Do you think then that he who laid down names, 
whether he was a certain dæmon, or a god,” would lay down 
things contrary to himself? Or do we appear to you, to have 
just now said nothing to the purpose? 

Crat. But (see) lest the other sort of these are not names. 

Soe. Which sort, thou best of men? those which lead to 
standing, or those to rushing-on? For, as we just now said, 
it will not be determined by their number. 

Crat. It is thus indeed just,°? Socrates. 

Soc. The names then being divided into factions, and some 
asserting that they are like the truth, and others that they 
are, how shall we decido? or to what (tribunal) go? For 
surely (we cannot go) to other names, different from these ; 
for there are no others. But it is plain that certain other 
things, besides names, must be sought after, which will show 

5 After eldévac Heindorf understands ra mpåáypara, as did Ficinus, 
whose version is, “eosque res antea cognovisse.” Stalbaum supplies 
avrd, i, e. dvoza, as ‘Taylor did. But the sense is, I think, “and they 
knew them,” i. e. that the persons who knew the things, knew the parties 

. who gave the names. For most assuredly txeivovg cannot be referred to 
the same persons as aùrToùç. 

88 So daipwy and Oed¢ are opposed in Eurip. Hec. 164, 

39 Soall the MSS. and Ficinus. Heindorf suggested, with the appro- 
bation of Stalbaum, Oro 5) dixatdy ye, in lieu of Otrw o7)—But oy) never 
-thus follows otro: ò}. Plato wrote, Où yàp róð’ hy dixacoy ye. 

* So Taylor translated érepa áa rovrwy, before Heind. and Stalb. 
But though 8repog can and does govern a genitive, dAAo¢g cannot and does 
not, except in the passages quoted by Matthiw and Kuhner, which are 
either corrupt or interpolated. But were the fact otherwise, Srepa and 
Aňa could not be thus united in Plato. The usage was of a later date—a 
fact not known to Hermann; who would defend, in Eurip. Suppl. 589, 
TloAAode ErAny 33 xårépovc dAXoug róvovç : although it is evident that 
the dramatist wrote, [IoAAode ErAny ôù Kaprepdc Kadoig wévoug: where 
wcadodc is due to Markland, and raptipone to Musgrave; for which I have 
substituted caprepdc, remembering that Ulysses is called raprepoc aviip 
in Od. A. 242. Correctly then did Heusde read in Plato árra for àa. 
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us, without names, which of these are true, after having 
pointed out, it is evident that,®! the truth of things. , 

[118.] Crat. It appears so to me. 

Soc. It is possible, therefore, Cratylus, if such be the case, 
to learn, as it seems, existing things without names. 

Crat. It appears so. 

Soc. Through what else then do you expect to learn them ? 
Is it through any thing else than what is reasonable and most 
just, through their communion with each other, if they are in 
any way ù utually allied, and especially through themselves ? 
For surely that, which is different trom and foreign to these, 
would indicate something different and foreign, but not them ? 

Crat. You appear to me to speak the truth. 

Soc. But hold, by Zeus. Have we not often confessed that 
names properly imposed are like the things, of which they are 
the names lnid down, and are the resemblances of the things ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soe. If then one may learn, as much as possible,® the 
' things through names, and likewise through themselves, which 
will be the best and clearest method of learning? To learn 
from a resemblance, both itself, whether it is a beautiful like- 
ness, and likewise the truth, of which it is the resemblance ; 
or from the truth, both itself, and whether its resemblance has 
been fashioned in a becoming manner ? 

ne There appears to me n necessity (to learn) from the 
truth. 

[119.] Sor. After what manner then one must learn, or 
find out existing things, is perhaps a greater task than for me 
and you to know; and we must be content to confess this, 
that they are to be learned and sought for, not from the names, 
but much rather themselves from themselves ? 

Crat. It appears so, Socrates. 

Soe. Still further let us consider this ; that these many names 
tending to the same thing may not deccive us; if, in reality, 

* In lieu of the nonsensical ¢eiEavra dijAov drt, for which some would 
read dyAovere, answerjpg to “ videhcet ” in Ficinus, Plato evidently wrote 
— — A A Pointe ont ie truth, still not evident.” 

èe emenaatvion oloy IOT GAAO OV 2 
been adopted by Heind., Bekk., and Stalb. ee OY Heusde, has 

© Instead of páìigra, common sense requires sára, “as well a 
possible,” similar to the subsequent caAXiwy. 

“ In thus inserting “ if,” Taylor has anticipated Wyttenbach; both o. 
whom found the idea in the “cum ” of Ficinus. Stalbaum is content 
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the followers of Heraclitus and many others’ assert, (see) 
that it is by no means an easy subject of inquiry ; nor is it the 
part of a person possessing much mind, to give himself up, 
and his own soul, to the study of names, (and) confiding” in 
them and those that founded them, to make a bold assertion, 
as if he knew something, and to give a verdict against himself 
and existing things, as if nothing of any thing were sound,” 
but that all things did, like (unsound)*© vessels of clay, let the 
water run through ; and really, like persons labouring under a 
catarrh, fancy that things are so disposed, and "things are 
seized with a flowing and catarrh.” [122.] Perhaps then, 
Cratylus, this is the case, and perhaps not. Hence it is 
proper to reflect upon this well and manfully,” and not 
to receive any thing easily :” for as yet you are a young man, 
and possess the vigour of age ;®° and if, after reflecting, you 
liscover any thing, communicate it to me. l 
Crat. And so I will do. But rest assured, Socrates, that 
aven now I am not without consideration; but to me on re- 
lection, and 8! having had trouble, it appears to be much more 
m that side?! as Heraclitus asserts. i 


73 Such as Protagoras and Empedocles. See Theætet. § 25. Hzinp. 
“4 By simply inserting re after werxtoreveora, I have restored the 

yntax, that previously laboured not a little. Taylor too has “ and con- 
— 


73 On avdéy vytég oùðevòç, Heindorf refers to Phædon. p. 68, A. 
7e As not all clay-vessels, but only the unsound, lct the water run 
rough, it is evident that Plato wrote orep xepdpia capa pet. Com- 
are Gorg. p. 493, E. § 106, where a person is said to fill with difficulty 
yyéia saðpá. On the word itself see Toup. on Longin. § 18, Heindorf 
on Theætet. p. 179, D., Stalbaum on Phileb. p. 56, C., and myself on 
Prom. 966. 

"11 Unless I am greatly mistaken, the words vd pedparde re ra 
karappov are the explanation of oŭrwç: while it is impossible to believe 
that rávra xpnpara would be thus repeated after ra wpdypara. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, oĩcobos kai rd xpdypara OtaccicOa, kal ravrayoŭ pevb- 
pari éxecGat, i. e. “and are every where seized with a flowing.” 

™ Here, as elsewhere, MS. Gud. has alone preserved the true reading, 
. d cai dvdpeiwg. 

7 After drodéxyecOac an accusative could scarcely be omitted. Hence 
Plato probably wrote dmrodéyecOai yk rt. For yé re could easily drop out 
before êri. 

* Ficinus has “ agio tibi sufficit ætas.” For he perhaps found in his 
MS. Miæxiav lxaviy Exerc. 

si! Although mpáypara Exe is correct Greek, and so is roAd pà- 
doy, yet one would prefer rpaypara Exovre mord, paddop sd ral ivydwe 
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Soe. Do you then hereafter, my friend, when you rating: v 
hither, instruct me; but now, as you have made preparations, 


proceed to the country ; and Hermogenes, here, will attend you. 
Crat. This shall be, Socrates; and do you also endeavour 
to think upon these matters, as is meet.®* 


— xew, in lieu of éxeivwe, or retaining éxeiywe, gaiveras ed Eyer. 
or Zyeey could not here stand by itself; and scarcely écelywe, where the 
usual word is o§rwe. —W 

83 Ficinus, ‘“‘ quando redieris,” which leads to éreddy åvhreyc, instead 
of reddy rye. 

83 In licu of ñn, which never ends a sentence, one would expect 9g ei, 
as I have translated; or else raŭðra ñ. For 67) thus closes a sentence in 
Meno, § 24, cai wXotrog 69: where Buttmann quotes Demosth. Midian. 
§ 8, cai rdAXa 67. We meet indeed with Acizropey dpa, Akcwroper Hon 
in Philoct. 1459. But there I have restored—Aewépevoe čr), which I 
should have supported by quoting Eurip. El. 1310, Kalo’ droAeWe, cod 
Asewdpsvoc. 
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Or all the Dialogues of Plato the Parmenides is one of the most 
remarkable. For not only does it turn upon questions relating tc 
the most abstruse abstractions of mctaphysics, but the manner too. 
in which the subject is handled, affords the best illustration of that 
“ sanientie insanicntis’—cleverness without sound sense—in the 
meshes of which Horace says he was at one time caught; and to 
which he might have fairly applied his own graphic verse — 


“‘ Diruit, wdificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.’’ 
Pulls down, builds up, and changes squares for rounds. 


By a chain of reasoning, where subtleties assume the garb of truths, 
conclusions are arrived at, so as to fully justify the fear, which So- 
crates is here feigned to feel, that by pursuing metaphysical inqui- 
ries, he would fall into the bottomlcss sea of trifling; from which, 
as from Hades, according to Virgil, only they, | 


“ quos ardens evexit ad æthera virtus,” 
Valour soul-burning to the skies hath borne, 


could hope to escape; and, like Ulysses under the guidance of the 
goddess of wisdom, 


4“ Salvos se superas potuisse cvadere ad auras,” 
In safety could to upper air return. 


Such at least seenfS to have been the fate of every Commentator, 
who has ventured to enter the maze of mind, which Plato has with 
such art built up. For neither Proclus and Damascius of the olden 
time, nor more recently Ficinus, nor, within the last hundred years, 
Taylor in England, Schleiermacher and others in Germany, nor 
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Cousin in France, have been gble to understand thoroughly them- 
selves, and to explain satisfactorily to others, what is likely to re- 
main for ever an intellectual puzzle. 

It is then a fortunate circumstance for such as may be still dis- 
posed to enter the labyrinth, that Stalbaum has furnished them 
with a clue, by prefixing to his edition of the Parmenides, published 
at Leipsig in 1848, four books of elaborate Prolegomena, running 
to 343 octavo pages. For the reader will find there an ample and 
generally satisfactory discussion on various points connected with 
the doctrines promulgated in the dialogue. Of these perhaps the 
most startling is the theory of Socher, who would have the world 
believe that the Parmenides was not written by Plato, but by some 
anonymous philosopher, to whom is to be attributed likewise the 
Sophist and Statesman. In defence of this novel notion, which, 
says Stalbaum, Socher has been unable to support by a single argu- 
ment of the least weight, Stalbaum himself has produced one, that 
Socher has omitted. For according to Stalbaum, Aristotle has never 
made a direct allusion to the Parmenides ; although there seem to 
be two indirect in Physic. i. 3, and as many in Sophist. El. c. ix. 
But he might have added that, even if there were not a single one 
of any kind whatever, it is easy to understand why Aristotle would 
take no notice of Plato. For the Stagirite could not have failed to 
perceive, that Plato was not so much giving expression to his own 
opinions, as putting into prose what Parmenides appears to have 
written in verse; while, as regards the doctrines of Zeno, it was far 
better for Aristotle to draw them from the discourses of that phi- 
losopher himself, than from the representations of a less faithful 
reporter. 

With far greater reason have Schlcicrmacher and Ast imagined 
that the dialogue was left in an unfinished state. Perhaps it would 
be safer to assert that it has come down to us ‘shorn of its fair 
proportions.’ For it is hard to believe that Plato wanted either 
the power or inclination to put the finishing hand to a production, 
which exhibits the marks of no common mind. i 

Respecting the object of the Dialogue, Tayldr, echoing, as usual, 
the sentiments of his favourite Proclus, fancies it was intended-to 
exhibit a complete system of a philosophical theology ; and hence he 
has given it the title of “ Parmenides, or on the Gods.” But here, 
as indeed through the whole of Plato, the two Neo-Platonists have 
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preferred to, float amidst the mists of mysticism, rather than breg Þe 
the generally clear empyreum of Plato’s mind. More cofrectly does 
Diogenes Laert., in ix. 13, entitle it Mappevling ĝ repi Idiv, and, in 
iii. 50, class it with the Statesman, the Sophist, and Cratylus, as 
exhibiting proofs of the philosopher’s powers as a dialectician. 

Amongst the more recent translations of this Dialogue, is one in 
French by Schwalbé, Par. 1844, 12, where, in a note at the end of 
the argument, a reference is made to his “ Parmenide, tradtit et 
expliqué.” But whether he has been able to overcome any of the 
. difficulties arising from the corruptions of the text, I am unable 
to state, as I have never scen the work; and a similar remark is 
applicable to the various publications quoted by Stalbaum, who has 
seldom taken the least notice of his countrymen’s verbal criticism ; 
for, like Poppo in the case of Thucydides, he seems to think that 
the very words of the author have been miraculously preserved by 
a certain class of MSS.; and that if they are not found there, it is 
merely labour in vain to endeavour to seek for them elsewhere ; 
and even in the Latin version of Ficinus, which was evidently made 
from a MS. frequently superior to all that have been hitherto col- 
lated by Bekker and others. I suspect, however, that, like the ma- 
jority of modern scholars in France, Schwalbé does not feel himself 
sufficiently strong in Greek to grapple with verbal difficulties ; which 
after all must be first successfully mastered, before a person pre- 
sumes to talk of that, with which most readers are satisfied, the 
conventional sense of a passage which is felt to be difficult; but 
which the genuine verbal critic knows to be difficult generally, 
only because it is corrupt. 

As it is by no means easy, even with an attention constantly ex- 
erted, to follow the subtleties that pervade the whole Dialogue, it 
will be perhaps not without its usc to give Stalbaum’s summary of 
the principal questions discussed, and of the conclusions to which 
they lead. 

A. If “the one” be supposed to exist— 

In the first place, it is necessary to consider it abstractedly by 
itself, and likewise ifa double point of view, either as existing apart 
by itself, or united to “ being ;” from whence there arise two con- 
flicting propositions and conclusions— 

1. If “the one” exists, it is nothing, p. 137, C.—142, B. 

2. If “ the one” exists, it is every thing, p. 142, B.—157, B. 
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e Secondly, we must consider “the others; by which is meant 
every thing except “the one” (p. 159, B. § 63); and respecting 
these there arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions : for, 
_ 1, If “ the'one” exists, “the others” are all things, p. 157, B.— 
159, B. ` 
2. If “the one” exists, “the others” are nothing, p. 159, B— 
160, B. 
B. If “ the not-one” be supposed to exist— 
In the first place, we must consider “ the not-one” abstractedly 
by itself, and likewise in a double point of view; from whence there 
arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions— 
1. If “the not-one” exists, and is understood in a relative sense 
with respect to “the others,” it is by itself every thing, 
p. 160, B.—163, B. 

2. If “the not-one” exists abstractedly, it is by itself nothing, 
p. 163, B.—164, B. 

So too we must consider “ the others.” - And hence there arise 
two conflicting propositions and conclusions— 

1. If “the not-one” exists, “the others,” as being freed from 

one-ness, are every thing, p. 164, B.—165, E. 
2. If “ the not-one” exists, “ the others” are nothing, p. 165, E., 


Before, however, Parmenides, of whom Plato is the mouth-piece, 
entered upon these inquiries, there should have been given dcfini- 
tions of the terms employed, or at any rate care should have been 
taken by Plato to use the same terms in always the same sense. 
But so far is this from being the case, that, as remarked by Wytten- 
bach, on Phædon. p. 270, with whom Creuzer, on Plotinus Wepi 
Ka)Aovg, p. 169 and 388, agrees, the same meaning is assigned to 
Wine and _eidn; although Stalbaum, on Parmenid. p. 128, E., at- 
tempts to draw a nice distinction between them; and so he does 
too in the case of dda and Erepa, in Prolegom. p. 114, although 
he fairly confesses that those two words are sometimes used indis- 
criminately. 
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ON IDEALITIES. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


CEPHALUS, ADEIMANTUS, ANTIPHO, GLAUCO, PYTHO- 
DORUS, SOCRATES, ZENO, PARMENIDES. 


| 1.] WHEN we arrived at Athens from home, [from Clazo- 
menz,!'] we happened to mect with Adeimantus and Glaucon? 
in the place of assembly. And Adeimantus, taking me by the 
hand, said, Hail, Cephalus ;* and if you are here in want of any 
thing over which we have any power, mention itto me. Nay, 
I replied, I came for this very purpose, to beg of you a favour. 
Will you then, says he, state your request? And I replied, 
What was the name of your brother by the same mother? for 


' 1 Although ofcoQey cx KAaZopevesy would, no doubt, appear unobjection- 
able to those, who are satisfied with ¿æ rov “Apyouvg durd0ey in Thucyd. 
v. 83, abrov Meyapot in Plato Theetet. p. 143, D., abdrov—iy rij Eù- 
pwry, Alcibiad. i. p. 105, B., otxo0ey—Parnpd0ev in Sympos. p. 172, dy 
ry Teyig abrov, Xen ph. K. A. vii. 4. 36, yet as ix KXaZoperay is repeated 
immediately afterwards, it is-évident that in this place those words are an 
interpolation. We meet indeed with ofxovde—Eic "IOdxeny in Od. A. 17. 
But the words are properly separated there, not, as here, united. 

2 Of the Adeimantus and Glaucon mentioned here, and introduced as 
spcakers in the Republic, nothing is known, except that they were not the 
brothers of Plato; altheugh, according to C. F. Hermann, quoted by 
Stalbaum in Prolegom, p. 302, they were older members of the same 
family stock ; from whom the younger and collateral branches derived 
their names. 

3 That the Cephalus here alluded to was not the father of Lysias the 
orator seems to be clearly made out. But beyond that fact, nothing is 
known satisfactorily. 
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I do not remember it: for he was a child when J ftrat‘ came 
here froin Clazomenm; and it is now a long time since then. 
His fathe«’s name was, I think, Pyrilampes.5 Just so, says 
he, p th(his brother’s) was Antipho. But why do you 
- 3«Ufly ask? ‘These, my fellow-citizens, said I, are much 
Biven to philosophy, and have heard that this Antipho had 
frequently met with one Pythodorus,® a friend of Zeno; and 
that having frequently’ heard from Pythodorus the conversa- 
tions which Socrates,’ Zeno, and Parmenides held with each 
other, he hd& remembered them. You speak the truth, says 
he. These then, said I, we beg to hear. This, says he, is no 
difficult matter. For, although young, he has exercised himself 
greatly in them ; since? he now, after the example of his grand- 
father, who is his namesake, applies himself much to equestrian 
affairs. . [2.] But, if it seems good,!° we will go to him: for he is 
just gone home!! from hence ; and dwells hard by, in Melita." 

saying, we went, and caught him at home, giving orders 
to a coppersmith to make him a bit. But as soon as he was 
at liberty, and his brothers told him the cause of our coming, 


4 The MSS. vary as usual between rpórenov and xzpwroy: which is 
the correct reading Stalbaum says he is unable to decide. 

5 Although Plato in Charmid. § 12, speaks of a Pyrilampes, as the uncle 
of Charmides, and in Gorg. § 82, as the father of Demus yet C. F. Her- 
mann conceives that the one here mentioned was of a different family, and 
related to Plato by his mother’s side. 

6 Pythodorus is mentioned as the friend of Zeno in Alcibiad. i. p. 119, A. 

7 Here roààà is put for mode. Stalbaum aptly quotes Phedon. 
p. 6l, C., wok\Ad—ivrervynea. 

8 Athenæusin xi. p. 505, F., and Macrob. in Saturnal. i., accuse Plato of 
an anachronism in making Socrates converse with Parmenides. But they 
forgot, as remarked by Heindorf, that Socrates here and in the Theetetus, 
$ 10}, and Sophist, § 4, speaks of himself as being ~ery young, when Par- 
menides was an old man. 

® Instead of irei, which is here absurd, and omitted by Ficinus, one 
would expect ei cai, “ although—’”’ 

10 In lieu of aAX’ ef cet, Heind. suggested AX’, ef doxe?, which is the 
phrase constantly in use, as I have shown on Philoct. 1398, and to the pas- 
sages quoted there I could now add a dozen more. Stalbaum defends ef 
si, acknowledged by Proclus, and translates—‘“‘if I must ;’’ as if Adei- 
mantus, who had professed his readiness to do Cephalus a service, would 
consider it an act of compulsion to go with his friend to Antipho, whose 
house was close at hand, i l 

u Stalbaum justly finds fault with Bekker for omitting ofeade, which is 
required by the tenor of the story. 

This Melité was a demus of the tribe of Cecrops. 
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he recognised me through my previous sojourn at this place, 
and he embraced me; and on our begging him to go through 
the conversations, he at first shrunk back, for he said it would 
ee task; but afterwards, however, he detailed 
t e 

Antipho then said that Pythodorus had told bim that Zeno 
and Parmenides once came to the great Panathenma;!* that 
Parmenides was then a rather o)d man, with very hoary locks, 
but of a handsome and noble aspect, and full sixty-five fears 
of age; but that Zeno was nearly forty years old, very 
tall and graceful to behold, and was reported to have been 
the bosom friend of Parmenides ; he said, too, that they lodged 
with Pythodorus, in the Cerameicus,' beyond the walls; whi- 
ther also Socrates came, and many others with him, who were 
eager to hear the writings of Zeno; for then for the first time 
they had been brought by the (strangers); but that Socrates 
was at that time very young. [3.] ‘That Zeno therefore 
himself read the writings to them; and Pythodorus further 
related that Parmenides happened to be gone out; and that of 
the discourses so read there remained only a very small portion, 


‘when he himself entered, and Parmenides with him and Aris- 


totle,'5 who was one of the Thirty (Tyrants); and that he heard 
but a little at that time; '*but that nevertheless he had (often) 
heard the (whole)'® discourse previously from Zeno. 

(He added) that Socrates, on hearing (the discourses), 
entreated him to read again the first hypothesis of his first 
discourse ; and that, when it was read, Socrates said—How do . 
you, Zeno, assert this, that if the things existing are many, the 


13 On the Panathenwa, sec Pottcr’s or Smith’s Grecian Antiquities. 

i On the two Cerameici, see Schol. in Aristoph. Imr. 769. They 
were-in fact burial- founds, and strewed over with fragments of the cine- 

urns there deposited in honour of the dead. Of the same kind was 
doubtless the Potter’s Field, ucar Jerusalem, where the body of Judas 
Iscariot was thrown. 

% This Aristotle is numbered by Xenophon, in H. G. 1%. 2, amongst the 
Thirty Tyrants, as they were called, whom Lysander appointed to be the 
governors of Athens, afer it fell into his hands. Stalbaum thinks he was 
the author of some Forensic speeches, mentioned by Diogenes Laert. v. 34. 

16.16 Heindorf says that in the words où u)v abrég ye dAX@ xai, there 
is an unusual transposition of aXAd, which should fellow ob pj». But 
GAG cai, I suspect, js a corruption of woAAd«ig. Taylor, too, has inserted 
“ often ” from his own head ; and “whole” from “ omnia” in Ficinus; 
unless it be said that Plato wrote ye rà —* which come nearer to ye dAAd.. 
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aame things must be both similar and dissimilar? But that 
this is fmpossible. For neither can things dissimilar be 
similar, nor things similar be dissimilar. Is not this what 
you assert? Zeno answered, It is. [4.] If then it is im- 
possible for dissimilars to be similar, and similars dissimilar, 
it is impossible likewise for many things to exist? For if 
there were many, they would undergo impossibilities. Is this 
what your discourses mean? Is it any thing else than to 
contest, contrary !7 to all that is (usually) asserted, that “the 
many” does not exist? And do you fancy that each of your 
discourses is a proof of this very doctrine ? so that you conceive 
you have produced as many proofs as you have written dis- 
courses, (to show) that “the many” does not exist? say you 
thus, or do I not rightly understand you? No, said Zeno; but 
you understand quite well the meaning of the whole work. 
Then said Socrates, I perceive, Parmenides, that Zeng here 
wishes not only to be familiar with you in other bonds of 
friendship, but in your writings likewise. For Zeno has, in 
a certain manner, written the same as yourself; but by some 
change he endeavours to deceive us, as if asserting something 
different. For you in your poems assert that the universe is 
“one;” and you produce beautiful and excellent arguments in 
support of this opinion. [5.] But Zeno says that “the many” 
does nut exist, and he too produces very many and mighty 
roofs. With regard then to the fact, that you assert that “the 
one” exists, and he, that “the many” does not exist; and that 
each of you speak so as to appear to have said not an atom 
of the same things, although you both assert nearly the same, 
it seems to me that what has been said by you is above us the 
rest.'§ It is so, Socrates, said Zeno. But you do not per- 
fectly comprehend the truth of my writinés; although, like 
the dogs of Laconia,'? you excellently pursue and track out 
7 Heindorf properly translates map, “contrary to;” Ficinus, by 
“per,” “through,” which Stalbaum adopts in defiance of the language ; 
for xapd never has that meaning. To show more clearly what Plato in- 
tended, I have inserted “ usually,” unless it be said that he wrote wapa 
Tà wavri Tip Acyopeva, not map wavra rd Meyera. 
18 In lieu of rove dAXovg one would prefer rove dyove, “ the simpletons.” 
On the change of ävovç and dAXoug, see my Puppo’s Prolegom. p. 106. 
19 On the — of this breed of dogs, sec the Commentators on 
Soph. Aj. 8, and Virgil. Georg. iii. 345. Hence, says Proclus, that animal 
was called a philosopher; just as Pope describes the elephant as “ half- 
reasoning. 
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what is there asserted. But this in the first place lies hié 
from you, that this discourse is not in every respect of so 
solemn a cast, that it was written, as you say, with the gt 
purpose” of being concealed from mankind,?! as if effecting 
something great; yet you have spoken something of what has 
happened; and in truth, these writings are a kind of sup- 
port to the doctrine of Parmenides against those who en- 
deavour to ridicule it, (by saying) that if “one” exists, it 
would follow that such an assertion would suffer many things 
of a laughable kind, and contrary to itself. This writing there- 
fore contradicts those, who assert that “the many” exists ; 
and it gives in return these” and many other reasons; as it 
intends to show that the hypothesis, which (asserts) the ex- 
istence of “the many,” would suffer things still more laugh- 
able than that, which says of 74if “many” exist, or of “one” 
existence,2> should a person go through the question suffi- 
ciently. [5.] ‘Through some such love of contention was this 
discourse composed by me, when a youth; but some one stole it 
after it was written, so that it was out of my power to de- 
liberate whether it should be brought out into the light or not. 
U Hence it lies hid from you, Socrates, that it was written by a 


2 Perhaps cravonGiy might be translated, “ with a mental reservation.” 
be it be said that Plato wrote icig vonGéy, “to be understood pri- 
vately.”” 

3! Here again one would prefer rove avovg, “ the silly,” to rotg avoug, 
“ mankind.” 

72 In lieu of ravra, Heindorf with Schleicrmacher would read ravra, 
i.e. rd yeAXota. Stalbaum defends ravra by saying that it refers to the 
arguments, brought forward by the opponents of Parmenides. The word 
is omitted by many MSS., and Ficinus. The sense seems to require àa 
wai cadXiw ere, “other things and better still ;” for the question would be 
decided by the excetence, not the number merely, of the arguments. 

z I cannot make out the syntax in, nor sce the sense of, 7) ti woAAE 
lory, Ñ Ñ Tov èy elvai. I could have done both had the words been, #} Aéyee 
ore WOAAG oriy, Ñ rovrou, Sre Ev: and so perhaps Ficinus found in his MS., 
for his version is, “ex opinione illorum, quod scilicet multa sint, quam 
ex opinione Parmenidis, quod sit unum ;” in English, “ their hypothesis, 
which says that ‘many things exist,’ than the hypothesia of this person, 
that ‘one exists?” v A 

“_-™ This is evidently the sense of the passage. But to get at it, we 
must suppose Plato to have written, raéry ody ce AavrOava, w Cweparec, 
rò uxd viou dirrovexiag Eveca abré yeypagOat, AAN obx, WE ole, Hrd 
wpeoBuripou girorysag. Ficinus found something different in his MS., 
for his version is, “Id ergo te fugit, O Socrates, quod existimas, non a | 
juvenili certamine sed a senili ambitione scriptum fuisse.” 
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Young person through the love of contention, and not, as you, 
fancy, by an older one, through the love of renown,™ since,™ 
awI have said, you have not made a bad guess. I receive (the 
account), says Socrates; and I think the case is as you have 
stated. But tell me this too. Do you not think there is a cer- 
tain form of similitude, existing itself by itself? and that another 
is contrary to this, which is dissimilar? and that you and me, 
and other things, which we call many, participate in these two ? 
and that some things, participating in similitude, become similar 
in that respect and so far as they participate ? but that others, 
(which participate) in dissimilitude, (become) dissimilar? and 
that those (which participate in) both (become) both? But if all 
things participate in both, which are contrary to each other, and 
that similar and dissimilar to each other exist through partici- 
pating of both, what is the wonder? [7.] For, if any one should 
show that similars theinselves become dissimilar, or dissimilars 
similar, I should think it would be a prodigy. But if he 
shows that such things, as participate in both of these, suffer 
likewise both these, it does not appear to me, Zeno, that there 
would be any thing absurd in the case; nor again, if any one 
should show that all things are one, through their participat- 
ing in “the one,” and that very same things are many, through 
their participating in multitude. But I should very much 
wonder if any one should show that what is one, is itself 
many, and on the other hand, that what are many is one; and 
in a similar manner concerning all the rest. It would indeed 
be worthy of wonder, if he should show that both the gene 
themselves and the species in them suffered these contrary 
affections. But what is there wonderful, if any one should 
show that I am both one thing and many. by saying, that 
when he wishes to prove I am many, that the parts on 
the right hand of me are different from those on the left, the 
anterior from the posterior, and in like manner the upward 
from the downward parts—for I think that I participate in 
multitude—but when (he desires to show that) I am one, he 
will say, that, we being seven in number, I am one man, 
‘and participate in “the one”? so that he would by this 
means prove both to be true. If then any one should én- 
Here again irei, “since,” is quite unintelligible. Ficinus has 
eee from which I can elicit nothing except atrod 82 wigs, &ç 
TOV. 
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deavour* tq, show that stones, wood, and all such things, are 
both many and one, we would say that he shows such thin 
as are many and one, but not that “the one” is many, nor 
“the many” one; and that he does not say any thing wonder- 
ful, but what we should all confess. [8.] But if any one 
should, in the first place, distribute the species of things, con- 
cerning which I have just been speaking, separating them 
according to their very selves, such as similitude and dissimili- 
tude, and multitude and the one, and standing and métion, 
and the rest of this kind, and should afterwards show that 
these things can in themselves be mixed and separated, I 
should, Zeno, says he, be marvellously astonished. But it 
appears to me that you have very manfully made this your 
business; yet I should be much more astonished if any one 
could solve this very same difficulty, which is involved on all 
sides in species themselves; and, as you have gone through 
in the case of things sensible to the sight, so (should he go 
through) in the case of things comprehended by reason. 

On Socrates saying this, Pythodorus observed that he 
thought that Parmenides and Zeno wére at each remark an- 
noyed ;* but they gave the greatest attention to him, (Socrates, ) 
and frequently looking at each other smiled, as wondering at 
Socrates. Hence on his ceasing to speak, Parmenides said— 
How worthy, Socrates, are you of admiration?’ for your 
ardour in what relates to reasoning! Tell me then, have you 
thus separated, as you say, certain species apart by themselves, 
and likewise those, that participate in them, apart ? And does _ 
similitude itself appear to you to be separate from that simili- 
tude which we possess,” and “one” and “many,” and all such 
other things as you have just now heard of from Zeno? To me, 
said Socrates, itwdoes. [9.] And does it appear to you, (said 
Parmenides,) that these things too exist, such as a species of 
justice, itself by itself, and of the beautiful and the good, and all 
things of suchakind? Yes, says he. What, is there a species 


2 Instead of dy@ecQac Heindorf suggested, what Stalbaum is disposed 
to approve, 4xOiceaGe 1, “would be annoyed.” 

2? As the verb dyac@at is never, I believe, used in a passive sense, one 
would prefer dyao@jvat, found in Herc. F.G47, of which Oavpáčeoða: in 
two MSS., is the interpretation, as in Hesych., ‘Ayac@sic: Oavpacbeic. 

% Ficinus has “cujus nos participes sumus.” So too one MS. froma 
recent hand, peréyouev. But Proclus, Exopey, with which Thomson and 
Heindorf are satisfied. 
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of man separate from us and all the things, such as we are 
“29 some species itself of man,” or of fire, or water? I have often. 
said (Socrates), been in doubt, Parmenides, on this point ; whe- 
ther it is necessary to speak of these in the same manner as ol 
those, or in a different manner. And do you doubt, Socrates, 
whether it is necessary to say that of each individual thing, as 
may appear to be ridiculous, such as hair, clay, and filth, or 
any thing else the most worthless and vile, there is a species 
apart, as being different from those which we take into our 
hands? By no means, said Socrates; but (I think)® that 
things are as we see them: but (consider) lest it be not very 
absurd to think that there is a certain form of these? Al- 
ready it has at some time disturbed me, lest there be some- 
thing of the same kind in the case of every thing. But 
afterwards, when I have been standing’! in this way, I rapidly 
take myself off, fearing lest, falling into an abyss of trifling,™ 
I should utterly perish and be lost. But, returning from 
thence? to what we have just now asserted as possessing 
species, I have passed my time in busying myself about 
them. [10.] For, said Parmenides, you are as yet but a 
young man, Socrates, and Philosophy has not yet laid hold 
of you, as she will yct lay hold of you, according to my 
thinking, when you shall not despise any of these things: but 
now, through your juvenile age, you still look to the opinions 
of men. Tell me then this. Does it appear to you, as you 


2—22 The words within the numerals I cannot understand ; nor could 
Ficinus, who has omitted them. 

% Heindorf says that there is an ellipse of oluas. He ought to have 
elicited olar from elvac. 

3l Ficinus has “ paulisper institi.“ Hence one would read riwg oré, 
\where réwe still lies hid in éyw, found before ara in .wo MSS., and be- 
fore torw in one. On réwcç see Ruhnken on Timæus, p. 256. ’ 

* In lieu of aBu0oyv grvapiay, Wyttenbach, on Plutarch de S. N. V. 
p. 72, suggested afvocoy ¢Avapiac, as quoted by Synesius in Dion. p. 
52, A., and afvecoy is now found in many MSS., and ¢Avapiac in one. 
ea * sticks to dBu0oy gAvapiay, with Schæfer on Plutarch, 
t. v. p. . 

* Stalbaum seems to think that ¿esoe dgexdutwog ele & ¿ħtyopev is 
such Greek as Plato would not have disdained to write. Some scholar 
with better taste would expnngo'eiç. He should have suggested rather 
dediGey, similar to “unde reversus” in Ficinus; or still better, ixetôev 
dt ådpitóuevoç owe, A—For od¢ has been constantly lost, as I have shown 
in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 30-1; and to the passages quoted there, and cor- 
— I could now add not a few more. ; 
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say, that there arg certain species, of which these the rest? 
participating retain their appellations; as, for insfance, that 
such things as participate in similitude are similars ; in great- 
ness, are ‘great; and in beauty and justice, are beautiful and 
just? Entirely so, said Socrates. Does not every thing 
which participates, either participate in the whole species, or 
only in a part of it? Or can there be any other mode of 
participation besides these? How can there be? saidy(So- 
crates). Does it then appear to you that the whole species in 
each individual of many things is one? Or how? What, 
said Socrates, prevents it, Parmenides, from being so?” 
Being, therefore, one and the same in things many and se- 
parate from each other, it will be% at the same time whole, 
and thus it will be separate itself from itself. It would not 
be so, said (Socrates), if, just as the day, being one and the 
same, is present in many places at the same time, and yet is 
not the more separate from itself; in the same manner,*’ if 
every species may be at once one and the same in all. [11.] 
Pleasantly indeed, said Parmenides, do you, Socrates, make 
one and the same thing to be in many places; just as if, 
covering many men with a sail-cloth, you should say that 
there is one whole over many ; or do you think that you would 
not assert something of this kind? Perhaps so, said So- 
crates. Will then the whole sail-cloth be over each person, 
or one part of it over one person, and another over another ? 
A part. Then, said Parmenides, these species, Socrates, are 
divisible; and that which participates in them, would par- 
ticipate only in a part of them; and there would no longer 
be in each a whole, but only a part of each. So it seems. 
Are you then willing to assert that one species is in truth 


™ I scarcely understand ráðe rà dda. Ficinus has “ species quedam 
existere, et ca, que illis participant,” as if he had found in his MS. wy 
rà peradapBavoyvra— 

8è Instead of ty elvai, Stalbaum has adopted éveivar, the correction of 
Schleiermacher. 

* Heindorf reads éveora: for ty orar. ; 

3 Ficinus supplies, w iat makes the sense clearer, “ ita nihil prohibet,” 
unless we omit ei, with Stephens, and read sidwy dy iv—to which iy, 
omitted by Bekker, from many MSS., before èy, seems to lead. : 

* Schleiermacher once wished to read éedorw for éixedorov, which 
Heindorf adopted. He was subsequently content with the old reading. 
Stalbaum has suggested ixdcoror’ dy. But écdorore is seldom found in 
Plato except united to verbs of speaking. 
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divided, and that it is still one? By no means, said (So- 
crates). {or see, said (Parmenides), whether, if you should 
divide magnitude itself, and if each of the many things 
which are great, should be great by a part of magnitude, less 
than magnitude itself, it would not appear absurd. Entirely 
60, said (Socrates). 
What then? *® Will each little thing, by taking a part of 
the equal, have that, which, to a thing less than the equal 
itself, will be the thing having equal to some thing?® It is 
impossible. ‘But some one of us will possess a part of the 
small; and the small itself will be greater than this, inasmuch 
as it is a part of itself; and thus the small itself will be 
greater: but that to which the part taken away shall be added, 
will become smaller, but not greater than before. [12.] This, 
said Socrates, cannot be.t After what manner then, Socrates, 


3—39 Such is the literal and nonsensical version of the unintelligible 
Greek. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Ipsius equalis parte unumquidque parvum parti- 
cipans habebit, quo minore existente quam ipsum iequale, id, quod habet, 
sequale alicui sit;“ which I cannot understand: and I am equally in the 
dark as regards Heindorf’s translation—* Quando quidque parvam ali- 
quam rov igov particulam acceperit, continebitne hoc in se aliquid ; 
quo, quanquam id minus sit quam ipsum ro œ ĩdovu, tamen cuiquam rei 
æquale effici possit?” But to get even at this sense, Heindorf is com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the words rò éyoy, in which the principal 
difficulty lies, might be omitted without any detriment to the sense; as 
if either Plato or any other correct writer would thus insert words per- 
fectly useless. Stalbaum, who hardly ever pens a note at once original, 
acute, and satisfactory, is content to reprint Heindorf’s, as if it had left 
nothing to desire. 1 could, perhaps, have understood the Greek, had it 
been to this effect—Ti Cai; roù isov pipoçc txacroy opixpòv adrovdBoy, 
vi ta: Tg tharrom Syre avrov roù iaov fxev rod icoy ri ddbvaroy, 
i. e. “ What then? If cach small thing obtains a part of the equal, what 
will it have? It will be impoussible for that, which is less than the equal 
itself, to have any parttof the equal.” With regardo the general sense, 
Proclus says, as translated by Taylor, “If any fing has a share in a 
part of equality, it has a share in something less than the whole; but 
that which participates in the lesser, is no longer lesser, but equal. This, 
however, ought not to be; since it has been agreed that forms (tiön) 
give the appellation of themselves to sensibles. Hence that which par- 
ticipates in the lesser, must not be called equal, but lesser; nor must that, 
which participates in the equal, be called lessas, but equal; nor that, 
which participates in the greater, be called equal or lesser, but greater.” 
* # According to Proclus, all within the numerals was thought by some 

to be spurious in consequence of the difficulty of perceiving what 

lato was aimingat. Tried by this test, nearly the whole of what Proclus 
has written himself might be rejected as apocryphal. Absurd as the 
theory is, it has been adopted by some of the modern scholars of Germany, 
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can the other things participate in species, if they are ablexe 
participate neither according to parts, nor according to wholes ? 
It does not, said (Socrates), appear to me, by Zeus, to be at all 
an easy matter to define in a question of this kind. What 
then? How stands the case with you in regard to this? To 
what? I think that you consider every species as one, on some 
such account as this. When some things many in number seem 
to you to be great, there seems perhaps to be one and thé same 
idea to you, who survey them all; from whence you con- 
sider the great to be one. You speak the truth, said So- 
‘crates; but what, as regards the great itself, and the other 
| things which are great, if you look upon them all in like 
‘ manner through the soul, will not, on the other hand, a cer- 
tain one thing appear to you great, through which all these 
necessarily seem to be great? It seems so. Another species 
of magnitude will then become apparent, besides magnitude 
itself and its participants: and in addition to all these, another 
(species), through which all these become great ; each of your 
species will no longer be one, but infinite in number. But, 


in the case of Thucydides especially ; for they thus found it much easier 
to cut out corruptions than to cure them. In the present case, however, 
Stalbaum refuses to admit the notion of an interpolation, and least of all 
in a passage which, he says, is so clear, that a person must be blind in- 
deed not to understand it. Accordingly he thus translates the first sen- 
tence; “ Let us suppose that any one of us contains in himself a part 
of smallness itself.” But although he asserts that the use of the future 
in a hypothetical sense has nothing uncommon in it, he will find it difficult 
to produce a single similar instance in the whole of Plato. And even if 
he could find one in every page, yet he ought to have shown likewise 
how, in a purely abstract question, there could be any allusion to human 
beings, taken individually; for the expressions i» yyiy and wap’ jpiy, in 
$ 15, are not in ppt. By observing, however, the balance of the sen- 
tences, it is easy to see that as rod opuxpow pépog is opposed to the pre- 
ceding roð tcov puépoç, so ought the latter part of one clause to balance 
the latter part of the other. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote—AAAd 
ToU opiKpod pépoc Exacrov piya amodaPov Tı Ea; ‘Oc oluan rovrov 
61) abrd TÒ opexpdy peiZov icra, dre pépove abrovd dyroc: i. e.“ But if 
each great thing obtains a part of the small, what will it have? As I 
think, the small itself will be greater than this (great thing), as being (the 
‘great) in a part of it (the small).” And if this bea real restoration of 
what Plato wrote, we must read—Kai ci oŭrw 61) aùrò rò opixpdy peNowm 
fora: peyadod, @ y' av xpooreOy rò åpaıpeðbèv, rovr Ere aopırpóre 
fora, GAX’ ob pettor 4 Td mpiv. i.e. “ And if the small itself is thms 
pe than the great thing, that, to which'what has been taken away shall 
added, will bė still smaller, and not greater than before.” 
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gaid Socrates, (Have a care,) Parmenides, lest each of these 
species be nothing more than a mental conception, and that it 
is not meet for it to exist any where but in souls. For thus 
each would be one, nor would the consequences, just now 
mentioned, occur. [13.] What then, said (Parmenides), is 
each of these mental conceptions onc, and is there a mental 
conception of nothing? This, (said Socrates,) is impossible. It 
is then of something? Yes. Of a being or of a non-being ? 
Of a being. Is it not of some one thing, *' which that mental 
conception understands as being a one certain idea over all 
things?! Yes. Will not then that species, which is under- 
stood to be one, be always the same over all things? This, on 
the other hand, seems to be necessary. But what, said Par- 
menides, Is it not necessary, since you say that the other 
things participate in species, cither that each should seem to 
you to be from mental conceptions, and that all of them under- 
stand, or that being mental conceptions, they understand 
nothing ? But this, said Socrates, has no reason for it. But 
this appears, Parmenides, to me to be for the most part 
the case. That these species stand, as it were, patterns 
in nature; but that the other things are similar to them, 
and are their resemblances: and that this participation of 
species by the other things, is nothing more than an assi- 
milation to them. If then any thing, said (Parmenides), 
becomes similar to the species, can it be possible for that 
species not to be similar to the assimilated, so far as it is ren- 
dered similar? Or is there any method by which the similar: 
would not be similar tothe similar? ‘There is not. Is there 
not, therefore, a great necessity for the similar to participate 
in one and the same form as the similar? ae is a Neces- 
sity. But will not that, through the parti¢ipation of which 
the similars become similars, be species itself? Entirely so. 
[14.] It is not, therefore, posssible for a thing to be similar to 
the species, nor the species to another. For otherwise an- 


4141 Instead of iròry voci, Thomson proposed to read émvoei, and so onc 
MS. But éwi would have no meaning here. ‘The tiree oldest MSS. offer 
2xovvoeiy, Ficinus found in his MS. éwopivny. For his version is 
f n6tionem—sequentem.” There is some deep-seated error here. From 
he subsequent ov rò aùrò iri mão, it is evident that Plato did not write 
ixéy. He might have written, ð iri mão dy txeivo rò vónpa voi, elxeiv 
r tv play rev’ obcay idiay, i. e. “ which that conception understands as 
being over all, and of which one may speak as being a certain one idea.”’ 
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other specjes will always appear by the side of the specie, 
and should this again become similar to anothér, another 
' (would appear); and a new species would never cease to be 
continually produced, if the species should be produced similar 
to its participant. You speak most truly. Hence, then, the 
other things do not participate in species through similitude ; 
but it is necessary to seek after something else, through 
which they do participate. So it seems. y 

See you then, Socrates, said (Parmenides), how great is the 
difficulty, should any one define species as existing themselves 
by themselves? Very much so. Know then well, said (Parme- 
nides), that you do not apprehend at all, so to speak, how great 
is the difficulty, if, separating each of the things existing, you 
should lay down one species. How so, said (Socrates)? There 
are many and other (doubts), said (Parmenides); but this is 
the greatest. Should any one assert that it is not proper for 
the species to be known, if they are such as we have said they 
ought to be, a person would not have it in his power to de- 
monstrate to the party asserting this, that he is deceived; un- 
less he who doubts is skilled in many thngs, and is of a good 
disposition, and willing to follow the demonstrator, while 
busied in many (proofs), and these far-fetched ; while he who 
holds, as a matter of necessity, that they are not to be known, 
will be unpersuaded. [15.] In what way, Parmenides? 
said Socrates. Because, Socrates, I think that both you and 
(any) *? other person, who lays down that the essence of each 
gpecics exists itself by itself, would allow, in the first place, 
that not one of them exists in us. For, said Socrates, how 
could it still exist itself by itself? You speak well, (Par- 
menides) said. But do not such ideas as are, with relation to 
each other, such ‘ag they are, possess also their essence with 
respect to themselves, and not with reference to things exist- 
ing among us, whether they are resemblances, or in whatever 
manner a person may set them down; by the names of. each 


42 This “any” is supported by “quemvis” in Ficinus; who found, I sus- 
pect, in his MS, ad\Aoreriva, Seric abriy xa’ abriy ixdorov obciay riva 
ri8erat elvac: for his version is, “ quicunque essentiam quandam cujus- 
qué ipsam secundum se existentem ponit;” and thus we shall get rid vxf- 
riva, improperly interposed between airy rað’ abryy, and of abrov 
(omitted likewise in the oldest MS.) before éedcrov, and unite rva 
closely, as it should be, to odciay. To these niceties, strange to say, not 
even Heindorf has paid the least attention. 
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of which, while we participate in them, we are called? but 
the things existing among us, and which are synonymous to 
those, exist, on the other hand, with reference to themselves, 
and not with relation to the species; and belong to themselves, 
but not to those which receive from them a common appel- 
lation. How say you? replied Socrates. As if, said Parme- 
nides, some one of us should be the master or slave of any one ; 
for a slave is surely not the slave of a master, who is ab- 
stractedly speaking a master, nor is a master the master of a 
slave, who is abstractedly speaking a slave; “but being 
a man, both these are of a man ;*4 “but master itself is that, 
which it is from its relation to slavery itself; and slavery itself 
is im a similar manner slavery with reference to mastery it- 
self. But what are in us do not possess any power, as regards 
those, nor those any, as regards us; but they exist, as I say, from 
themselves, and with relation to themselves; and those by us 
in a similar manner with relation to themselves. Ordo you 
not understand what I am saying ? I understand, said Socrates, 
perfectly. [16.] ® Would not science itself, said (Parmenides) 
which is a thing science, be a science of that itself which is a 
thing truth.“© Certainly. But would each of the sciences which 


3—9 This I presume is the meaning of the Greek words, oùe abrov 
deandérov & tors Gearrorng, ixeivou oŭNóç eoru oùčè abrov eobXov, 5 
tore dovXog, Ceororne ò ĉeororye: Where, I confess, I cannot understand 
éxeivov: nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. L have therefore trans- 
lated as if the Greck were, GovAocg ù dovAog, to balance deowdrne ó 
deondrne. 

“_“ Here again the sense is obscure, because the words are corrupt. 
Ficinus renders “ sed hac utraqne est tanquam homo.” For he found in 
his MS. dX’ dvO@pwroc we åppórepa ravra torı: where avOpwrou was 
omitted, as it is in tive MSS. What Platy even meant to say, 1 will leave 
for others to discover. : 

#5 Such is nearly Taylor’s translation of the“freck words, aùr) cè 
eororeia abric ĝovieiaç tori, 6 iori, Kai GouNia wraúrwgç abrh sov- 
Acia abric beororeiaç : where the balance of the sentence plainly proves 
that dovXcia is an interpolation; although it is acknowledged by the ver- 
sion of Ficinus, “ ipsa vero dominatio servitutis ipsius existit id, quod est; 
et ipsa iterum servitus eodem modo ipsius dominatio est servitus.” 
Heindorf indeed asserts that dovAcia here answers to d fori in the pre- 
ceding clause; but to those words is to be referred ®cabrwe. From tho 

Aterum“ in Ficinus, it is evident he found in his MS. cai—aé aùr). 

#..% Here again is a mass of Greek words, out of which I can mako 
not an atom of sense. I havo given therefore an unintelligible literal 
translation. Ficinus has, ‘‘Nonne et scientia ipsa, quod’ scientia est, 
illius ipsius, quod est veritas, scientia ?’’ Ho therefore found in his MS. 
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exists really, be the science of each of the things which ext + 
really, or not? Yes, it would. But would not fhe science 
which is among us be the science‘? of the truth which is? 
And again, would not each science that is among us, turn out 
to be the science of things existing among us? It is neces- 
sary. But, as you have admitted, we do not possess species 
themselves, nor is it possible for them to exist among us. 
For it is not. But each of the genera, which really exist, are 
surely known by the species itself of its proper science. Yes. 
But this species we do not possess. For we do not. No 
species therefore is known by us, since we do not participate 
in science itself? It appears it is not. Therefore the beauti- 
ful itself, which exists really, and the good itself, and all the 
things which we have considered as being ideas, are unknown 
to us? It nearly seems so. [17.] Now look at this, which is 
yet still more dreadful. What? Would you say, or not,“* that, 
if there is a certain spccies itself’of science, it would be^ 
much more accurate than the science which is among us? and 
beauty (itself), and every thing else in the same manner ?*! 
Certainly. If then any thing else participates in science it- 
self, would you not say that no one possesses the most 
accurate science more than a god? It is necessary (to say so). 
But will a god, possessing science itself, be able to know the 
matters among us? Why not? Because, said Parmenides, it 


Obr oby Kai ixcornyn, páva, abrh piv, 6 tor imxcoripn, abrijc txeivag, 
ð gory GAnGaa, imcornpn, instead of ireorhun ràg, ò foriu adHOaa, 
adurijc ay ixeivyg ein tmcorjnpyn: while Proclus, in lieu of ràc, ò gore 
&ANnGera, has rij¢ adnGeiag, correctly as far as the language is concerned ; 
for ð éorey cannot be thus inserted between ràe and ànea or dAnOelac, 
but must follow the noun or pronoun to which it belongs, as shown by 
imcorppn airy p.: ò gory, and émeornpwy i) čeri, and rév õvrwy, ò 
doriy. Had the Gr&®k been Ode ody cai émcorhpn, ġávai, abr piv, ò 
fort, ddnOeiag ô ior, abrijg dy ein imcorjpn, the sense would have 
been as intelligible in that language as it is in English—‘' Would not 
science too itself, said Parmenides, which exists really, be the science of 
truth itself, which exists really.” 

4 The MS. of Ficinus has luckily preserved the word ix:orjpn, want- 
ing in all the other MSS., as shown by his version—* Scientia vero nostra 
nonne veritatis, quw: circa nos, scientia erit ? ” 

® Ficinus omits 4 oð. His version is ‘‘ Num fateris, si—” 

# I have translated as if the Greek were àv elva: instead of elvar. 

® Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “et ipsam pulchritudinem,” 
for he doubtless found in his MS. xai aùrò xadXog, not ai eadAog. 

a Ficinus, “ eodem pacto,” which leads to wcadrug in lieu of obrag: 
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Jas been, Socrates, confessed by us, that those species do not 
possess tife power, which they possess, in relation to those 
among us, nor those among us in relation to them; but that 
each (possess their power) in relation to themselves. It was 
se confessed. If then there is this”? the most exact mastery 
with the deity, and this the most exact science, their? mastery 
will not rule over us, nor will (their)*science know us, nor 
aught of the things among us; and similarly we do not rule™ 
over them by our rule, nor do we know aught of things di- 
vine® by our science. [18.] [And again, according to the 
same reasoning, they will neither, though gods, be our masters, 
nor have any knowledge of human affairs }.°° But (have a care), 
said (Socrates), lest the reasoning be not very wonderful, 
should it deprive the deity of the power of knowing. These, 
said Parmenides, and very many others, Socrates, in addition 
‘to these, it is necessary for the species to undergo, if there 
are these ideas of things existing, and if any one shall define 
each species, as being something itself; so that the hearer 
may be in a difficulty, and, doubting, contend that such species 
do not exist; or if they do exist ever so much, that there is a 
great necessity for them to be unknown by human nature; 
and that he who says so, seems to say something to the pur- 
pose ; and to be, as we just now stated,’ a person wonderfully 
difficult to be persuaded, and that there is (need)™ of a person 


32 Heindorf would read twice arry for aŭùrn. from Ficinus’s version, 
“ suprema ipsa dominatio——ipsa suprema scientia.” Stalbaum retains 
airn, which he explains by “illa, quam dixi.” 

83 The introduction of the plural éxeivwy, when only a single deity had 
been just before mentioned, seems very strange. Correctly then has 
Ficinus omitted éxeiywy herc, although he acknowledges the same word 

a little below. 

“ After the preceding dy ceardceey, one woul expect here, to pre- 
serve the balance of the sentence, dpyoiey dy, and ytyywgxcopey ay, 
instead of adpyopey and ytyvwoxopey dy: and so perhaps Ficinus found 
in his MS. For his version is, “ imperabimus—percipiemus.”’ 

s Here likewise, to preserve the antithesis in pag obd& re dAdo rev 
wap npiv, one would have expected to find before row Otiou obdéy the 
words réy Oedy obre, or roi Geotc obre. ` 

s58 All within the brackets is evidently useless after the preceding 

AÆnosoning; although the whole clause was read by Proclus, who says that 
the expression ‘‘ Otol õvreç ” being added, affords a considerable demon- 
stration of the difficulty. 

s In p. 133, B. § 14. : 

s Heindorf was the first to see that defy had dropt out here. He 
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naturally cjever.to be able to perceive that there is a cert#, - 
genus of each ‘thing, and an essence existing itself* by itself; 
but of a person still more wonderful, who shall discover (him- 
self),59 and be. able to teach another to distinguish all these 
in a sufficient manner. I agree with ‘you, Parmenides, said 
Socrates, for you speak entirely to my mind. J 

But however, said Parmenides, If any one, Socrates, on 
the contrary, will not admit that there are species of ex- 
isting things, looking to what has been now said, [and to other 
things of the same kind, 61] nor will define the species of each 
thing as being something itself,“ he will not have where to 
turn his thoughts, while he does not permit the idea of each 
existing thing to be always the same; and by this means he 
will entirely destroy the power of speaking logically. Some 
such thing as this you seem to me to have perceived even 
more. You speak the truth, Socrates said. [19.} What 
then will you do with respect to philosophy ? Where will 
you turn yourself, if these are unknown? Indeed I do not 
seem to myself to see clearly at present. Before you exercised 
yourself, said (Parmenides), you endeavoured,“ Socrates, be- 


should have inserted it before avépoc, not after etgvot¢c. Ficinus has, 
“viri admodum ingeniosi esse ;”’ fur he found perhaps in his MS. péy 
eivat, sitnilar to which 1s uiy ody in one of the oldest MSS. 

&® The antithesis in evpyaovrog and ^ov ĉıðáğčaı, plainly proves 
that adrot has dropt out after ¢¢p700vro0¢—Ficinus has ‘* postquam inve- 
nerit,” as if his MS. offered eipdvrog or evpnxdrog. 

* As the act of distinguishing must be subsequent to, or coincident 
with, that of teaching, we must read ceeuxptynodpevoy, as I have trans- 
lated, in lieu of dtevxpeynodpevor. . 

ei Ficinus omits the words cai dAAa ro.atra correctly, for they are not 
only useless, but actually absurd; as if Plato would thus allude not only 
to what had been said, but to something similar, which had not. 

@ All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; al- 
though duly translateaBy Ficinus—‘ neque speciem ipsam uniuscujusque 
distinguat,” who therefore found in his MS. not pycé re dpteirac eidocg 
Evoc éxdorov, but pyoé abro ri dpteirat eidog évdc Exacrov, as just above, 
Dpeirac rig ard re Exacroy elòoç. 

* Stalbaum says that “ although one would easily suspect that rai pada 
sught to be read, yet we must not alter any thing.” Ele did not perceive 
1owever, that as Ficinrs has not badly, as he confesses himself, “ tu præ- 
sipue sensisse mihi videris,” we might elicit from thence rai padcora, in 
ieu of cai padXAoy: and still less that the sense requires here ráň\tesa..: 
ov ho0ija8a, “to have perceived better than a young person ;” for 
hat Socrates was then very young, is shown by § 2. 

“ I have adopted ézexeipecc, found in two excellent MSS., in lieu of 
waxupeic, for the allusion is to a past act. 
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„tithes“ to define what is the beautiful, the just, and the: goor 
and each of the other species: for I lately perceived, and I far 
' you discoursing with this Aristotle here... Beautiful’ an 
divine, be assured, is that ardour of yours, by which you rus 
onwards to rational eonversations. But draw yourself out,' 
and exercise yourself (still) more while you are yet young,-o 
account of (the ardour) appearing useless to the many, an: 
being called by them a mere idle talking; fur if you do not 
the truth will escape you completely. 
What then, said (Socrates), is the method of the exercis 
Parmenides? That, said (Parmenides), which you have hear 
from Zeno, except this,°’ I admired you while asserting, con 
trary to Zeno,™ that you did not permit (a person) in the things 
seen (by the eye) to look into the aberration about them, but 
about those, which a person could especially lay hold of by 
reason, and would consider to be species. For it appears to 
me, said (Socrates), that in this way it would be not difficult 
to prove that the things existing are both similar and dis- 
similar, and suffering any other state whatever. You speak 
well, said (Parmenides)? but it is necessary for you to do this 
likewise ; not only to make a supposition, whether each thing 
exists, and to consider the consequences from the supposition, 
but also, if it does not exist, to suppose this same thing,” if 
you wish to be more exercised (in this matter). How say you, 


6 Ruhnken, on Timmus, p. 226, says that mpg rarely means wpod roù 
ééoyrog, “too early.” It never has that meaning. Heindorf vainly re- 
fers to Trach. 630, céowca yap, Mi) wow Aé you àv tov mólov rov EE épod, 
Tipiv"eiĉévat raceiOev. For there Sophocles wrote Mi) wpisv—Aéyyge av 
Npiv, for thus rpiy is repeated perpetually in both clauses. 

* The metaphor in fAcusoy cavroy, “draw yourself out,” Heindort 
says is taken from weaving; where a thread becomes the finer the more 
it is drawn out. We have a similar metaphor in W.glish ; where a person 
is said “ to draw out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument; ” quoted from one of Foote’s farecs by Porson in his Let- 
ters to Travis, if I rightly remember. Ficinus has “ collige te ipsum.” 

© [ cannot understand wAqy rovro. Ficinus has, ‘“‘ Sed etiam illud.” 

e Sce § 7 and &. 

œ The reading eitn, which Heindorf rejected, is found in all the MSS. 
but two, and confirmed by “Species” in Ficinus. The sense scems 

edigwever to require cai iðn dy nynoaro ovrwe elvat, i. e. “and would 
consider to be in reality species.” 

7% I confess I cannot understand what is meant here by rò adro rovro. 
I could have understood rotoõrò y' aù re—i. e. “ sume such thing on the 


other hand.” 
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said (Socrates)? [20.] Asif, said (Parmenides), you shou 
wish to (exercise yourself) in the hypothesis which Zeno has. 
laid down, that, “if there are many things,” what must happen 
both to “the many,” with respect to themselves, and to “ the 
one;” and to “the one” with respect to itself, and to “the many:” 
and “if many are not,” to consider again what will happen both 
to “the one” and to “ the many,” with respect to themselves and 
to each other: and again, if you made the supposition “if simi- 
litude is,” or “if it is not,” what will on cach supposition happen 
both to the things supposed and to the others, with respect to 
themselves and to each other; and the same reasoning (must 
be) concerning “the dissimilar,” and “motion” and “standing,” 
and “generation” and “destruction,” and “entity” and “ non- 
ontity ;” and, in one word, concerning every thing which you 
juppose either to be or not to be, or suffering any other state 
whatever, it is necessary to consider what will happen both to 
tself and to each individual of the other things, which you 
nay select, and towards many, and towards all things in a 
imilar manner; and again, how the other things are related 
o themselves, and to another, which you may select, whether 
rou suppose that, which is the subject of your suppositien, 
8 existing or not existing; if you are about to be exercised 
n a masterly manner, and to perceive thoroughly the truth. 
You are speaking, Parmenides, of an impossible occupation, 
aid Socrates, nor do I very well understand you. But why 
lo you not go through a certain supposition yourself, that I 
nay learn the better? You enjoin, Socrates, said (Parmenides), 
, great task upon a man so old as myself. But why do not you 
hen, Zeno, said Socrates, go through it for us ? And then (Py- 
hodorus) stated that Zeno laughing said—[21.] Let us, So- 
rates, request Parmenides himself; for (sec) lest it be no trifling 
natter, as he says; dr do you not perceive how great a task you 
re enjoining? If then we were many it would not be pro- 
er to make such a request; for it is unbecoming, especially 
or a man of such an age, to speak things of this kind before 
any. For the many are ignorant that, without this discur- 
iveness and wandering through all things, it is impossible for 
he mind to meet with the truth, and to keep possession of jf, | 
therefore, Parmenides, do, together with Socrates, make the — 
equest in order that I too may after a long time hear it.. On 
‘eno so saying, Antiphon said — Pythodorus related that 
2E 
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he too, and Aristotle, and the rest, entreated Parmen'des to dgs 
clare what he had said, and not to do otherwise. There is a ne- 
cessity then, said Parmenides, for me to comply; although I 
seem to myself to suffer the. fate of the horse of Ibycus, to 
whom as being a competitor and rather old, when about to 
contend in a chariot race, and fearing through his experience 
for the event, Ibycus*! compnres himself by saying, “ Thus I 
too, who am so old, am forced to the contests of love to go;” 
‘so I, upon recollection, appear to myself to feel a great fear 
how I, at such an age, must swim through such and so great a 
sea 7? of words ;" yet I must gratify you, since, as Zeno says, 
we are by ourselves. Whence then shall we begin; and what 
shall we first of all suppose? [22.] Or are you willing, 
since it seems good to play a business-like game, for me to 
begin from myself, and my own hypothesis, by supposing, 
with respect to “the one itself,” if one “is,” or “is not,” 
what must happen? By all means, said Zeno. Who then, 
said (Parmenides), will answer me? Will the youngest ? 
For he will have very little treuble; for”! he will answer 
what he thinks; and his answer will be at the same -time 
a eresting-place for me. I am prepared, said Aristotle, in 
this point,” for you, Parmenides; for you mean me, when 


n The fragment preserved by the Schuliast here and Proclus was first 
edited by F. Ursinus in Fragm. Lyr. p. 195, and reprinted by Schnei- 
dewinn in Ibyci Fragm. Gotting. 1833, and restored to a new metrical 
form by Hermann in Jahn’s and Klotz’s Pædagog. 1833, p. 380, and by 
Bergk in Lyrici Græci. 

7 With a want of critical taste and tact, very unusual, Heindorf rejecta 
the reading wéAayog in lieu of mAÑÂoç, preserved by Ficinus alone, and 
which even Fischer was disposed to adopt atter he had read what -had 
been written in its support by Ruhnken on Timwus, p. 79, and Valckenaer 
on Hippol. 822, and that Hesychius explains méNayoç by mAÑOoç. Stal- 
baum however and Koch still stick to wAnO0¢c. e 

™ Stalbaum has edited Gyo ci—Cei yap yapilerOat, imudh cai ò 
Znvwy Neye—avroi yap ieper. But the second yàp is properly omitted 
by Bekker with the five best MSS., although it is found in Legg. viii. p. 
836, B., Protag. p. 309, A., Aristoph. Ach. 506, but omitted in the similar 
phrase in Menex. § 5, oot ye dei yapileaOai—iracn ye pdvw iopiy. 
Alcib. i. p. 118, imad) póvw iopév, pnriov. Stalbaum ought rather to 
have omitted the first ydp with three MSS., and to have read raf’ 3 in- 


atend of kai o— 
4 Instead of cai Plato evidently wrote cai yåp— 

™ The MSS. offer here rovro for rovroy, to which Heindorf properly 
objected. But éropoc roũro is scarcely good Greek. One would expect 
vouTo rouy, or We must omit rovro with Ficinus. 
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gpesking of the youngest. Ask me then, as one who will ®u-o 
swer you. Be it so, said (Parmenides). l 
If “ one” is, is it not that “ the one” will not be many ? 
For how. can it be? There must then be of it neither a part 
nor a whole. How so? Is not a part a part of a whole? 
Yes. But what is a whole? Would not that, to which no 
part is wanting, be. a whole? Entirely so. On both sides 
then “the one” would be (composed) of parts, as bång a 
whole and having parts? It is necessary. And so in both 
ways “the one ”*will be many, but not one. True. But it 

must be not many, but one. ~ It must. Hence, it will neither | 
be a whole, nor possess parts, if “the one” is one. It will 
not. [23.] If then it has no parts, it has neither beginning, 
nor middle, nor end; for such as these would be its parts? 
Right. But end and beginning are the bounds of each 
thing? How not? ‘“ Theone” therefore is infinite, if it has 
neither beginning nor end? Infinite. And therefore with- 
out figure; for it neither participates of the round nor the 
straight. How so? For the round figure” is that, the ex- 
tremities of which are on all sides equally distant from the 
middle. Yes. And the straight is that, the middle of which 
is situated before both the extremes?’ It is so. Would 
not then “ the one ” have parts, and be many, whether it par- 
ticipates in a straight figure or a round? Entirely so. It is 
therefore neither straight nor circular, since it has not parts. 
i Right. And being such, it will be no where; for it would 
' be neither in another, nor in itself. IIow so? Being in 
| another, it would somehow be surrounded circularly by that, 
in which it might be, and it would be touched by many things 
in many places. But it is impossible for “the one,” being 
without parts, and yot participating in a circle, to be touched 
in a circle in many places. It is impossible. [24.] But 
being itself in itself, it would be likewise surrounding itself; 
‘since it is no other than itself, 77if it were in itself:™ for it is 

18 Thomson appositely refers to Cicero. N. D. ii. 18. 

% This is a strange definition of a straight line, or figure. In lieu of 
ixiaxpooGey, Proclus has ixerpoc8ovv, From which others may perhaps, 
‘what I cannot, elicit the truq reading by the aid of Euclid's definition of: 

straight line~-Ev@cia ypapph tori, Hric éZigou roic ip’ avroð onpelorc 
= Ficinus has ‘‘ Rectum vero, cujus medium extremis utrisque 


recedit,’’ which is just as unintelligible as the Greek. 
1—7 The words between the numerals, Stalbaum says, merely repeat 
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dmpoasible for a thing to be in that, which does nat surro 

it: ‘It is" impossible. [24.] Would not then that, whio 
contains, be one thing, and that which is contained, another ? 
T8 For the same whole cannot at the same time suffer and do 
both these :78 and thus “the one” would no longer be one, 
but two. It certainly would not. “ The one,” therefore, is 
not any where, being neither in itself nor in another. It is 
not. But consider, whether, being in this state, it is possible 
for it to stand or be moved. Why can it not? Because be- 
ing moved it would be carried on or be changed ;79 for these 
alone are the kinds of motion. Certainly. But ‘the one” 
being changed from itself, it is impossible surely for it to be 
still one. Impossible. It is not then moved as regards a 
change. It appears it isnot. But is it by being carried on? 
Perhaps so. And yet if “ the one” is carried on, it would be 
either carried round in the same circle, or-it would change 
from one place to another. Necessarily so. But ought not 
that, which is carried round ina circle, to stand firm in the 
middle, and to have the other parts of itself carried about the 
middle ? But what method is there for that, which has neither 
a middle nor parts, to be carried circularly about the middle ? 
There is none. But by changing its position it is some- 
times here and other times there, and is moved? If in- 
deed it (were moved).* Ias it not appeared to be impos- 
sible for “the one” to be in any thing? It has. [25.] Is 
it not much more impossible for it to be in the act of being 
(in any thing)?*' Ido not understand how. It any thing is 
in the act of being in any thing, is it not necessary for it to be 
not yet in it, since it is in the act of being; nor yet entirely 


the preceding tv avre ör. But he docs not say what could induce 
Plato to introduce so useless a repetition. “ 

778 Such is the translation of the Latin of Ficinus, “ Nunquam enim 
idem ipsum totum utraque hwc simul pateretur et ageret,” as if he had 
found in his MS, où ydp GAoy ye rairoy äppw rotrw dpa weiceras kaè 
woos, of which both Heind. and Stalb. approve. 

7 The same idea in Theetet. p. 181, D. 9 95. : x 

% In lieu of Eizrep ye ôù, Ficinus found in his MS. “lowe, answering to 
his “ Forte.” But after Eirep is to be supplied etyeirat, as remarked by 

"albaum. ` Py 

8! Ficinus has “ in aliquo fieri,” as if he had found in his MS. Iri E» 

ry ylyvecOa, not simply Eri yiyveoOat: or clse irs wy, answering t9 
in the next remark of Aristotle: although i» rw is supported by the 
next question of Parmenides. 
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Gut of it, if it be already in the act of being? It is necessary 
then any other thing suffers this state, that alone would” 
suffer it, which possesses parts; for one part of it would be 
in that thing, but another out of it; but it will not be possible 
for that, which has no parts, to be by any means wholly within 
or without any thing. It is true. But is it not much more 
impossible for that, which neither has parts nor happens to be 
a whole, to be in the act of being in any thing; since it can 
neither exist in the act of being according to parts, nor ac- 
cording toa whole? So it appears. Hence it does not change 
its place, neither by going any where, nor in the act of being 
in any thing, nor in being carried round in the same, nor in 
being changed. It does not appear it does. “ The one” there- 
fore is immovable, according to every kind of motion. Im- 
movable. But we have likewise asserted that it is impossible 
for “the one” to be in any thing. We have said so. It can 
never therefore be in “the same.” Why so? Because it 
would be already in that,“ in which it is (as if) in “the same.” ® 
Entirely so. But the one itself can neither be in itself nor 
in another. It cannot. The one therefore is never in “the 
same.” It does not appear that is. But that which is never 
in “the same,” is neither at rest nor stands still.® For it 
cannot. “ The one,” therefore, as it appears, neither stands 
still nor is it moved. [26. | 6 It does not appear indeed.*6 Nor 


8 Such is Stalbaum’s version of iv œ ry abr@ terivy: where al- 
though rq adr thus follows iv qj, as in § 63, quoted by Heindort, yet 
there Ficinus has, “in quo velut in eadem sede,” which is much more 
intelligible than his version here, “in quo codem cst.” Taylor's trans- 
lation is, “ in which same is ;”” who has thus anticipated partially rd aùrò, 
found in the text of three MSS., and written thus in three others,: 

ò 
ræ aùr. What Fiuto meant to say is beyond my comprehension. 

“ Instead of abr@ iv elvat, Heind. suggested aùr ivetvat, subse- 
quently found in two MSS. and adopted by Bekk. and Stalb. But Ficin. 
has “ipsum unum esse poterat.” For he found in his MS., avré rò èy 
elva: as, read in two MSS. 

8 I cannot see the difference between yovyiay Aya and éorncey. . 

88.08 To the ass rtion we gorcey 008’ Eorncey ovre riveira, the answer 
could not be oùe oy gaiverai ye 51), by way of an assent; and if dissent 
be intended, the grounds of such dissent should be stated by one party 
and met by the other. Moreover, although ov»—ye thus follow ak, yer 
these particles do not, and could not, I imagine, follow of. For in § 28, 
Oùk ‘ody gaiveras ys, one MS. correctly omits ye. There is therefore 
either something too much or too little in the text, as it stands at present. 


will it be the same either with “ different,”*' or with itself ; nor. 
gain different either from itself or from “different” How 
so? Being different from itself, it would surely be different 
from “one,” and so would not be “one.” True. And if it 
should be the same with “ different,” it would be that (“ dif- 
ferent”), and would not be itself’; so that “one” would thus be 
not what it is, but different from “one.” It would not in- 
deed. It will then be not the same with “different” or 
different from itself? It will not.** But it will not be dif- 
ferent from “different,” while it is “one.” For it does not 
belong to “one” to be different from any thing, but to be “ dif- 
ferent” alone, and to nothing else. Right. In consequence, 
then, of its being “one,” it will not be “different ;” or do you 
think (it can)? Certainly not. *® But if it is not (different) 
through this, neither will it be through itself"? But if not 
different in any way, it will be different from nothing. Right. 
Nor yet.will it be the same with itself. How not? ™ The 
nature of “the one” is surely this of “the same.” How ? 
Because, when any thing becomes the same with any thing, 
it does not become one. But what then? ‘That, which be- 
comes the same with many things, must necessarily become 
many, and not one. ‘True. *! But if “the one” and “the 
same” differed?! in no respect, whenever any thing became 
8? Here črepov means not another, as Taylor translated, but “ differ- 
ent,” as understood by Stalbaum: although when érepoy has this mean- 
ing elsewhere, it has the article prefixed: which Plato has omitted on 


this occasion, because ĉy is without its article likewise. 

s38 Here again I cannut understand a single answer given to a bi- 
partite question. 

33 Stalbaum thus explains this difficult passage, "AAG pòv el ph 
Tory, oby iaur@ tora ci Ôt pù avrg oùt aùró, by supposing that from 
the preceding speech of Parmenides érepoy is to be supplied, and rotre - 
is to be referred to rg ty elvat. But on what éaureis to depend, he does 
not say; nor has any one observed that the balance of the sentence re- 
quires ef p) robryp, obx tavrp—ei O& pù) aura, ovè ad Te, i. e. “if not 
by this, then not by itself; and if not by itself, then not by any thing.” 


Correctly then has one MS. abré. 

*— Ficinus has, “ Non ca cst ipsius unius natpra, quw ipsius ejus- 
dem natura.” He therefore found in his MS. Ody, nrep abrov rov ivòç 
gba icri 8yrov ý Tabroŭ, i. e. “The nature of the same itself is not 
sarety that, which is of the one itself.” Words somewhat more intelligible 
as re the sense, and more corrcct as regards the language, than the 

t Greek text, Ody, rep rov ivdc diate, avr) dixou Kai rov rabrov. 

“91 Ficinus has, ‘ Ac si ipsum unum atque ipsum idem nihil discre- 
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“the same,” it would always become “one,” and whenever, . 
it (became) “the one” it (would be) “the same.” Entirely so. 
[27.] If then “the one” shall be “the same” to itself, it will 
not be “one” to itself; and thus “one” will not be “one.” But 
this indeed is impossible. It is impossible, therefore, for “the 
one” to be either different from “ different,” or the same with 
itself. Impossible. And thus “the one” would be neither 
different nor the same, either with respect to itself or different. 
It would not. But neither will it be similar to any thing, 
or dissimilar either to itself or to different. Why so? ” Be- 
cause the “similar” somehow has the accident of “same.” 
Certainly. But it has been seen that “the same” is naturally 
separate from “the one.” It has been so seen. But if “ the 
one” should suffer any thing apart from being “the one,” 
it would suffer the being more than one; but this is im- 
possible. Certainly. In no respect then can “the one” suf- 
fer the being “the same,” either with another or with itself: 
It does not appear it can. Nor can it therefore be similar 
either to another or to itself. It seems it cannot. Nor yet 
has “the one” suffered the being “different ;” for thus it 
would suffer the being more than one. For (it would) more. 
But that which suffers the being different either from itself or 
from another, will be dissimilar either to itself or to another, 
if that which suffers the being the same is similar. Right. 
But “ the one,” as it appears, since it in no respect suffers the 
‘being “ different,” would in no respect be dissimilar either to 
. itself or to another. It would not. ‘The one,” therefore, 
i would be neither similar nor dissimilar, either to another or to 
itself, It does not appear (that it would). [28.] But since 
‘it is such, it will neither be equal nor unequal, either to itself 
or to another. How so? Being equal, it would be of the 
same measure as.that to which it is equal. Certainly. But 
being greater or-less than the things, with which it is com- 
mensurate, it will have more measures than the less quanti- 
ties, but fewer than the greater. Certainly. But of those, 
‘with which it is incommensurable, with respect to the one 


parent: from whence Heindorf would read ddégepe for dragiper. Ye. ° 
phould have read likewise, AX’ ef aùrò ?y kal abrd rabroy. 

“© Ficinus has, “ Quia simile est, quod ipsius ejusdem est particeps,” 
hnd which leads to “Or: aérd rabrdy čeri rov, in lieu of "Ors rò ra 
Fov: where one MS. reads re for rov. 
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part, it will consist of lesser; and with respect to the other, of 
greater mtasures. How should it not? Is it not therefore 
impossible for that which does not participate in “ the same,” 
to consist either of the same measures, or of any thing else 
whatever the same? It is impossible.. It would therefore be 
equal neither to itself nor to another, if it does not consist of 
the same measures. It appears not. But if it consists of more 
_or fewer measures, it will be of as many parts as there are 
measures; and thus again it will no longer be “one,” but as 
many as there are measures. Right. But even if it should 
be of one measure, it would become equal to that measure. 
But it has been seen to be impossible for one (itself)? to be 
equal to any thing. It has been seen. [29.] “The one” 
therefore neither participates in one measure, nor in many, 
nor in a few, nor in any way participates in “the same,” nor 
will it ever, as it seems, be equal to itself or to another ; nor, 
on the other hand, greater or less either than itself or ‘‘ differ- 
ent.” It is in every respect so. But what, does “ the one ” 
.seem (to be) older or younger (than any thing), or to be of 
the same age (with any thing)? Why should it not? If it 
had in any respect the same age, either with itself or with 
another, it would participate in the similitude and equality of 
time, in which properties we have asserted “the one” does 
not participate “ë [either similitude or equality ].°° We so as- 
serted. And this also we asserted, that it participates neither 
in dissimilitude nor inequality. Entirely so. How then, 
being such, can it be either older or younger (than any 
thing), or of the same age with any thing? By no means. 
“The one” therefore will be neither younger, nor older, nor 
of the same age, either with itself or with another. It does 


s8 Ficinus has “ipsum unum equale cuiquetesse,’”’ which leads to 
igov rw abro ty elvas, in lieu of toov ry abro elva, 

% Heindorf was the first to see that eyar had dropt out after yewrepoyr : 
and Stalbaum to remark that rø depends upon rijy abdriy, not on Corel. 
Hence, as Ficinus has “aut junius aliquo—ipsum unum—” it is plain 
that’ Plato wrote rpeaBirepoy 4 vewrepdy rov elvat Ñ THY abrhy Ty WAC 
xiay éxew abro ty Soxei duvaroy elvat; 4 

*® Ficinus has “ipsi uni adesse,” as if he had found in his MS. wapetvae 
arg ivi, instead of percivas rp ivi. 

* The words within brackets were properly omitted by Taylor. 
For they are evidently an interpolation of the preceding relative “ which.” 

* Here again Ficinus has correctly, “junius aliquo,” in Greek, vewrs- 
' pôv rove See just above, n. 94. 
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not appe:r it would. Would it not then be impossible, iu. 
“the one’™to exist at all in time, if it be such ? r, is it not 
necessary that, if any thing exists in time, it should always 
become older than itself? It is necessary. But is fot the 
older always older than the younger? What then? That 
which is in the act of being older than itself, is at the same 
time in the act of being younger than itself, *if it is about to 
have that (through) which it is in the act of being older. 
[30.] How say you? Thus. It is requisite that nothing 
should exist in the act of being at variance one with an- 
other, ® when it is already at variance; but that being now 
at variance, to be so now; and having been, to have been 
so (formerly), and being about to be, to be so (hereafter) ; 
10 but being in the act, to neither have been, nor to will be, 
nor to be at all at variance,'® but to be in the act, and 
not otherwise to exist. It is necessary. But the older is at 
variance with the younger, and with nothing else. Certainly. 
Hence, that which is in the act of being older than itself; 
must necessarily at the same time be in the act of being 
younger than itself. It seems so. ' But likewise to be in 
the act of being 'for a time not longer than itself, nor shorter ; 
but for a time equal to itself to be in the act of being, and 
to be, and to have been, and to be about to be.! For these 
are necessary. It is necessary therefore, as it appears, for 
such things as are in time, and participate in some such thing, 
to be, each of them, [itself]? the same age with itself, and 


*— Such is Taylor's translation of the Greck, eimep pidet Exe 
drov peo Bvrepov yiyverat. Ficinus has “si quidem aliquo senius esse 
debct 5" as if he had found in his MS. eimep peAdee yé wpeofsurepow rov 
ylyvecOa. 

9—9 Although, erepoy éripov might mean “‘ one with another,” yet as 
Erepov has hitherto meant “ different,” the other meaning seems rather 
strange here. 

10010 All the words within the numerals seem to me to be super- 
fluous; unless it be said that the Latin of Ficinus has presgrved the 
vestiges of what was originally in the Greek, ‘“ Oppositum alterum alteri, 
nihil ficri oportet, opnosito altero jam existente; sed, hoc jam existente, 
jam esse, præterito i':», præteriisse ; futuro, fore: dum vero fit unum op- 
porum, alterum quoque oppositum, nec præteriisse, nec fore, nec esse 

iversum est, sed fieri, nec aliter esse.” I confess myself howeves un- 
able to perceive what Plato meant to say; and therefore unable to re- 
cover what he wrote. 

t.1 Here again I am quite at a loss. 

3 I have bracketed “itself,” a word to me at least perfectly unintel- 
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to be in the act of being both older at the same time and 
younger than itself. It nearly seems so. But in none of 
these accidents is there any share for “the one.” There is 
no share. Neither then has it any share of time, nor does it 
exist in any time. [31.] It does not, indeed, as the reason- 
ing’ holds. What then, do not the terms “ was,” and “ has 
been produced,” and “ was in the act of being,” seem to sig- 
nify a participation in what formerly existed.2 Very much 
“so. And do not the terms “ will be,” and “ will be in the act 
` of being,” and “will be generated,”® (signify a participation 
in time) that is about to be hereafter?4 Yes. And do not 
the terms “is,” and “is in the act of being,” (signify a par- 
ticipation) in time that is now present?® Entirely so. If 
then “the one” participates not at all in any time, it never 
has been, nor has been in the act of being, nor was [ever]? 
nor °{has it been now generated, nor] is it in the act of being, 


ligible, because aéré is omitted in two excellent MSS., and not acknow- 
ledged by Ficinus. 

34.6 In the expressions ypévou—rov wort yeyovdrogc—rov Erena rod 
pidXovrog, and roð viv wapéyrog, it is strange that Heindorf, who pro- 
perly objected to roð before péAXovroc, should not have seen that yeyo- 
vérog, aud ro¥ piddovrog, and roù mapóvroç, were the interpretations 
respectively of rod mort, and rov Emera, and rov viv. He appears 
however to have been misled by finding in Thucyd. i. 123, mepi 62 ro» 
Emera pedAdvrwy ; to which he might have added i. 130, é¢ rera Euedre 
wpazay. But both passages are equally corrupt, and admit of easy cor- 
rections. Hermann, with his usual want of critical sagacity, proposes, 
on Iph. T. 1234, to read où rot Emserá mov pidXoyvrog, as if the indefinite 
rov could be thus inserted between rera and pédAovrog. The ab- 
surdity is however swallowed of course by Stalbaum. Ficinus has “ an 
non futurum nobis designant? Futurum:” which is not sufficiently 
literal to enable one to sce what he found in his MS. 

* Instead of yernOijcerat, which is not found, Schleiermacher wished 
to yeyernoerat, which is a solecism equally. Plat wrote yevynOqoerat 
here, and again shortly afterwards. Had Stalbaum known this fact, it 
would have saved him the trouble of writing a long and unsatisfactory 
note. 

' This‘repetition of word after sv, when it had been already intro- 
-duced before yéyovey, is evidently not from the hand of Plato. In fact, 
the second ort, and viv, and Emera, have been probably interpolated. 
For they are not found in the version of Ficinus—* Si ergo ipsum unum 
nulo, participat tempore, nec fuit unquam nec fit, nec est, neque fiet, 
neque factum erit, neque erit.” 

«* The words between the numerals are properly rejected by Ast, 
whatever Stalbaum may say to the contrary ; who fancies that vi» y¢yorey 
here means the present time of an action completed ; as if. such an idea 
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nor is, nor will be in the act of being hereafter, nor will be 
generated, nor will be. It is most true. Is it powsible then 
for any thing to participate in being, except according to 
some one of these? It is not. In no way then does “the 
one”? participate in being. It appears not. “ The one” 
, therefore in no way is. It seems not. Nor is it then in such 
a state as to be one; for it would be a being, and participate 
in being; but, as it seems, the one neither is one, nor is it at 
all, if one must trust to reasoning of this kind. It seems 
nearly so, But to that which is not, can there be any thing 
either for itself or from itself? IIow can there? Hence 
there is not for it a name, or discourse, or any science, or 
perception, or opinion. It appears not. Hence it cannot 
either be named, or spoken of, or conceived by opinion, or 
known, nor does it perceive!” any thing of those really ex- 
isting. So it seems. Is it possible then for this to be the 
case respecting “the one?” It seems to me not possible. 
[32.] Are you then willing for us to return again from the 
beginning to our supposition, if by chance any thing shall 
appear to us, on returning, in a different light? I am very 
willing. Did we not say then, that?! if “ one is,” whatever !? 
may be the consequences from that supposition, we must 
admit them. Is it not so? Yes. Consider now from the 
beginning. If “ one is,” is it possible for it to be, and yet not 
participate in being? It is not. Would not being then be a 
property of “the one,” although not the same as “the one ? ” 


could be possibly introduced in a passage, where especial care is taken 
to mark distinctly the ‘three periods into which all time is divisible—the 
past, present, and future. Stalbaum was perhaps misled by the words 
of Proclus, on the Timæus, quoted by Thomson—rd yiyvecOai rore ù 
viv yeyovivat, ù toa fc Eoeabaı : but it is evident that we must read 
there—ro yiyvecOae v7, ij ori yeyovivat, | taatOrc iceoOar, For viv 
indicates the present, more the past, and isaŭbıç the future. 

° Here, as every where else, Ficinus has “ ipsum unum,” i. e. aùrò gy. 

1 Deceived by the preceding passive verbs, Ficinus translated aicðá- 
vercr— sentitur,” forgetting that aic@avecOa: is a deponent. 

11 From “ confessi sumus ” in Ficinus, Heindorf suggested čġapev for 
gapéy, as there is here a reference to what had been stated in § 22. 
Stalbaum however sc'ys that though gapéy is constantly used parentheti- 
cally, Efapey is never so, or very rarely. Of course he did not see pat 
ére had dropt out before ra— 

12 Fleindorf’s örora for xoa is indisputably correct, whatever Stalbaum 
may say to the contrary. See my Puppo’s Prolegom. p. 147, and 306 
To the passages there corrected, I could now add many more. 
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for, '*(if it were the same,)'* it ‘would not ba the being 
Of it, nar would “the one” participate in being; but it 
would be all one to say “one is,” and “one one.” But now 
our supposition is not, “if one (is) one,” what must be the 
consequence, but “if one is.” Is it not so? Entirely so. 
Is it not then that '5 the term “is” means something different 
from the term “one?” Necessarily. If then a person sum- 
marily asserts that “one is,” would this be no other assertion 
than that the one participates in being. Certainly. Let us 
say then again, if “one is,” what will be the consequence ? 
Consider then, if it is not necessary for this supposition to 
signify that “one” is existing of such a kind as to possess 
parts? How? Thus. If the term “it is” is said of “the 
one being,” and “ the one ” (said) of “the being which is one,” 
and both being and the one are not '* the same, '’ but belong 
to that same thing which we have supposed to be “ the one,” 7 
is it not necessary that the whole being one should be it, is 
but that its parts should be “one” and “being?” It is ne- 
cessary. [33.] Whether then should we call each of these 


— The words within lunes are supplied by Ficinus, “ alioquin si 
— 

414 I do not believe that another passage can be produced where 
dæctvoc is thus applicd to two different nouns. I know indecd that the 
saine thing is said to take place in the case of airag. But all the in- 
stances I have noticed in Thucydides and Plato admit of an casy correction. 
Ficinus has, ‘non utique illius cssentia esset, neque ipsum unum illa 
panipi From which it is evident that he omitted, either from his 

S, or his own good sense, ixeivy and éxeivo: the latter of which is perfectly 
superfluous, despite the defence of Stalbaum, who says that rò èv is added 
to éxetvo as an explanation. But correct writers are not thus wont to put 
down some words superfluously and then explain them by another. Per- 
haps Plato wrote, où yàp ay ixowwre ivdg odcia, 000 ay txorvovro ty 
éxeiync. For pereixey would be thus the interpretation of éxorvwyree and 
éxoLvouro, r° 

1> Ast was justly offended with wç. But he incorrectly wished to read 
oSrwe—onpaives for w@¢—onpaivoy. Ficinus has, “Nonne ita dicitur 
tanquam aliud,” where “ dicitur ”° was inserted to complete the sense. 
Stalbaum understands airy 1) ùróðecic iore. Perhaps Plato wrote Oùx 
ov» HY Wwe add\o— 

16 This negative is omitted in eight MSS. and by Ficinus, who has 
“ ost autem idem essentia et unum ”— f 

Wi? Ficinus has“ eodem existente uno quod supposuimus,”” as if he 
had“found in his MS. rov dt aùroŭ oŭ vmebiueða evde övroç, without 
ixeivov, which is certainly superfluous, or else rod évd¢ is an interpolation. 

18 In lieu of avrov Thomson was the first to suggest aùòró: which he 
got perhaps from Ficinus, “ totum quidem unum ens ipsum esse.” 
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parts a part alone? '® Or must we call a part a part of the 
whole? Of the whole.'® Whatever then is one, is a whole, 
and possesses a part. Entirely so. What then, *of these parts 
of the one being both “one” and “being,” do either desert 
each the other, so that “one” is wanting to “ being,” and 
“being” wanting to “one”??? Jt would not be. Again, each 
of the parts contains both “one” and “being;” ?! and the 
least part is composed of two parts;7! and thus perpetually 
by the same reasoning, whatever becomes a part possesses 
these two parts perpetually; for “one” always contains 
“being,” and “ being, one;” ? so that, two things being pro- 
duced, one never is. Entirely so. Would not then “ the one” 
existing thus become an infinite multitude. So it seems, 

Proceed still further by this road. By what? We have 
said that the one participates in “ being,” so far as it is being. 
We have said so. And on this account “one being” appears 
to be “many.” It doesso. What then? If one itself, which 
we say participates in being, we reccive mentally, alone by 
itself, and apart from that in which we say it participates, 
will it appear to be one alone? Or will this very thing be 
many? I think it will be one. [34.] But let us likewise 
look to another thing.” It is necessary for its “ being ” to be 
one thing, and itself’ another, if “the one” itself is not “ be- 

1919 The correct arrangement of the speeches as suggested by Hein- 
dorf, Ficinus had already given in his version. 

7% Such is the English for the Latin of Ficinus, “Num he partes 
unius centis, scilicet unnm ct ens, ita se invicem deserunt, ut ipsi enti 
unum, et ipsi uni ens desit; ” which is certainly more intelligible than 
the Greek, but not a translation of the words, ray popiwy irárepov rob- 
rwy roù ivòç övToç, TÓ re Ev cai TÒ by, apa arrodeimesOor, Ñ} Tò Èv TOU 
övroç elvai popiov 4 Tò èv roù évòç pópiov : words that Schleiermacher 
could not understand ; and hence he wished, with the approbation of 
Heindorf, to reject both the póptov : while Stalbaum would read poplov 
with ed. Bas. 2, and in some MSS. But what is gained by the alteration 
on the ground of cither sense or syntax he does not state, nor can I dis- 
cover. 

31-3 Stalbaum quotes the version of Ficinus, “adeo ut pars quælibot 
ex duabus saltem particulis constituatur.” But theré is nothing in the 
— to answer to “quælibet,? nor could ro Aaxiorovu be rendered 
“saltem.” j l 

23.22 I confess I cannot sce the syntax in Gore avaynn Ov’ dei yryvd- 
usvoy pndemore ly elvat, : — 

2 So Ficinus renders, “Iéwyev ò) dAdo re, “ Consideremus jam et aliud 

uiddam,” which leads to 'Iĉwpey G2 dy eai—. Heindorf ubjected to 
this version, not perceiving that in dAAo re there was a reference to the 
preceding “10 dy rai ryée ert. 
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ing ;” but as being one ™ it participated in “being,” It is ne» 
“cessary. olf then “being” is one thing, and “one” another, 
neither is “ one ” by its existence as one different from “ being,” 
nor “ being” by its existence as “ being” different from “one 3” 
but they are different from each other “through that which is 
different and another. Entirely so. So that “the different” is 
the same neither with “the one” nor with “the being.” How 
can it? What then, if we should select from them, whether if 
you will “the being” and “the different,” or “the being” and 
“the one,” or “the one” and “ the different,” should we not, in 
each selection, select certain two things, which it is proper to 
denominate both? Howso? Thus. It is possible to speak of 
“being.” Itis. And again, to speak of “one.” And this 
likewise. Are not then either spoken of ? Yes. But what, 
when I say “being,” and “one,” do I not pronounce both? 
Entirely so. And if I should say “being.” and “different,” 
or “different” and “one,” should I not in each of these pro- 
nounce both perfectly? Yes. But can those things which 
are properly denominated both, be both, and yet not two? 
They cannot. And is there any method for each of things, 
that are two, not to be one? ‘There is not. Of these then, 
since each two exist together, each would be one. It appears 
so, [35.] But if cach of them is one, and any one whatever 
is placed together with them, by any kind of union whatever, 
do not they all become three? Certainly. But are not three 
odd, and two even? How should they not be? What then, 
being two, is it not necessary for twice to be ? and being three, 
thrice; since twice one exists in two, and thrice-one in three ? 
It is necessary. But if there are two and twice, is it not 
necessary that there should be twice two? And if there are 
three and thrice, that there should be thrice three? How 
not? But what, if there are three and ‘wice, and there are 
two and thrige, is it not necessary that there should be 7’ twice 


` M Here, by the aid of Ficinus, “sed ut unum essentia participat,” 
Heindorf elicited we èv dy obciag from we èv ovciag, which Stalbaum has 
unwisely rejected. 
_ %%—% Ficinus has “ per id quod est ipsum per sc alterum et ipsum per 
se aliud,” which points to something else than rq éripy rexaiddrAy. 
™%.Such is Taylor’s translation of wayraydc. Perhaps he had in his 
mind wavreìðç: which would be certainly more correct, or rather 
wayraxyag ev, as shown by the following ép0dc. 
, — Instead of rpia re dig eivai wai dig rpia, Schleiermacher sug- 
gested, what Heindorf and Stalbaum have adopted, rpia re dic elva: cai 
Cd 


— — — 


— — 
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three and thrice two??? Entirely so. Hence, there would be 
the evenly even, and the oddly odd; and the oddly even, and 
the evenly odd. Itis so. If then this is the case, do 

think that any number is left, which is not necessarily there? 
By no means. If then “one” exists, it is necessary for 
number to exist likewise. It is necessary. But if number 
exists, the many would exist, and an infinite multitude of 
beings; or is there not a number, infinite in multitude, and 
participating in “being?” There is, by all means. If then 
every number participates in “being,” would not each part 
also of number participate in “being?” Yes. “Being” then 
has been distributed through all things, being many, and 
stands apart from nothing existing, whether the least or the 


_ greatest. Or is it not absurd even to ask this question ?* 


For how could “being” stand apart from any thing existing ? 
By ho means. [36.] “Being” then is cut up into fractions 
the smallest possible, and the greatest, and existing in every 
degree, and is divided the most of all things,” and the parts 
of “being” are infinite. ꝰ0 Such is the case. Very many, 
therefore, are its parts. Very many, indeed.” What then, is 
there any onc of these, which is a part of “being,” and yet is 
not one part ? But how can this be ? But if it is, I think there 
must always be a necessity for it, as long as it exists, to be 


a certain one thing; but that it cannot possibly be nothing. 


There is a necessity. 3!“ The one,” therefore, is present to 
all (and) each part of “being,” 3! deficient in neither a ess or 


ĉúo rpic. Taylor perhaps led the way to the right reading by his trans- 
lation, “ thrice two and twice three.” 

23 Ficinus has “ Atque id dubitare absurdum est:” as if he had 
found in his MS. aïpeaĝaı, read in another MS. likewise. The whole 
clause was omitted by Taylor. 

*—2 Of the clause between the numerals kai pepépiorai wavrwy pú- 


Agra (or as one MS. reads, péytora) the words 9 pepéptora: scem to be 


a gl. for cexepparcorat, and wavrwy pára for we olovre—piyæra; or 
else there is some derangement of the text here. 

3.3 Here again there seems to be another interpolation. For all the 
words between the numerals are perfectly superfluous after the preceding 
tort pion årépavra rijc obciac. Unless it be said that the dialogue ought 
to be thus arranged, b- ‘reading after ravraxōç dyra. “Exe otrwe. 
Hectora dpa tort Tå pépy rijg ovelag. MAciora pévroi. Kai pepépeoray 
wravrwy padcora, d core pion abric áripavra, ‘Qe oloy re. . 

31__3 Ficinus has, “ Non solum ergo universe essentia, sed illius etiam 
singulis partibus unum adest.“ From whence Heindorf elicited Mpé¢ 
Tg—wavri dpa cai ixdoryp re — piper, He should have suggested Ipóç 

VOL, Ill. '2F 
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a greater part, or in any thing else. It isso. Is then “one” 
a whole, ‘existing in many places at the same time? Look into, 
this. I do look, and I see it is impossible. It is divided then, 
since it is not a whole; for it will not otherwise than in a 
divided state, be present to all the parts of “ being.” Certainly. 
But there is a great necessity for that, which is divisible, to 
be as many as are the parts. There is a necessity. [37.] We 
did not then just now say truly, when we said that “being” 
was distributed into very many parts. For it is not divided into 
more parts than “one” itself,*? but into parts equal to those of 
“ the one:” for neither is “being” wanting to “the one,” nor 
“ the one” to “being ;” but being two are always equalized 
through all things. It appears to be entirely so. ‘* One it- 
self,” therefore, having been cut up into fractions by “ being,” 
. becomes many and infinite in multitude. So it appears. Not 
only then is “ the being ”3 many, but it is likewise necessary 
for “the one,” when distributed by “being,” to be many. 
Entirely so. Moreover, because the parts are parts of a 
whole, “ the one” will be finite according as it isa whole. Or 
are not the parts included in the whole? Necessarily so. 
But that which includes would be a bound. How not? 
“ The one” therefore is somehow both one and many, whole 
and parts, finite and infinite in multitude. It appears so. 
As it is bounded then, has it not likewise extremes? Of 
necessity. But what, if it be q whole, would it not have 
likewise a beginning, a middle, and an end? Or can there be 
any whole without these three? And if any one whatever of 
these be wanting™ to any thing, will that thing be willing to 
be any longer a whole? It will not. ‘The one” then, as it 
seems, would possess a beginning, and end, and a middle. It 
would. [38.] But the middle is equally distant from the ex- 
re avri apa éxaorw re—as I have translated. Stalbaum would read, 
Iipéc dxayre apa iráarore. But éxaorore, “ on every occasion,” would be 
here absurd. For écacrore is seldom found except with verbs of speaking. 

* Ficinus has, “ ipsum unum,” i. e. abrod, not rov; or else we must 
omit rov with three MSS. 

33 Instead of rò dy ?v, Thomson would read, from Proclus, rò fy dv. 
But as dy is omitted by many MSS., Stalbauf* correctly rejects ty—tur 

. efhus 7d dy and rò èv are properly opposed to each other. - 

* Influenced by ¿he syntax, Ficinus translated row ty as if it were row 
évdc; but Taylor more correctly omitted those words entirely, and thus 
perhaps led Schleiermacher to read rov ¥y~—adopted by Heind., Bekk., 
and Stalb. But then we ought to read iOeAfoes aùrò, in lieu of éeAnce 
art. For thus aŭrò would refor to rov. ' 
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tremes; for jt would not otherwise be the middle. It woulç, 

not. And “the one” being such would, as it appeafs, partici- 
pate in a certain figure, either straight or round, or mixed up 
of both. It would so. Will it then, being such, not exist itself 
in itself and in another? How ? Each of the parts is surely in 
the whole, nor is any one out of the whole. It isso. But 
all the parts are surrounded by the whole. Yes. But?‘ the 
ene” is all the parts of itself; and is neither more nor less 
than all. Certainly. Is not then the one the whole? How 
not? If then all the parts are in the whole, and all the parts 
are the one, and the whole itself and all the parts are surround- 
ed by the whole, “the one” would be surrounded by “the one,” 
and thus “the one” would be already in itself. It appears so. 
But on the other hand, the whole is not in the parts, neither 
in all, nor in any one. For, if it were in all, it would neces- 
sarily be in one: for, if it were not in some one, it would not 
be able to be in all. But if this one is a portion of all the 
parts, and the whole is not in this, how can it be® any longer 
in all the parts? Not at all. Nor yet in any of the parts. For 
if the whole were in some of the parts, the greater would be 
in the lesser; which is impossible. It is impossible. [39. ] 
But since the whole is neither in many, nor in one, nor in all 
the parts, is it not necessary for it to be either in some other, 
or no where? It is necessary. But if no where, will it not be 
nothing? And if it is a whole, since it is not in itself, is it 
not necessary for it to be in another? Entirely so. So far 
therefore as “the one” is a whole, it is in another; but so far 
as all things are its parts, and itself all the parts, it is in 
itself; and thus “ the one” will necessarily bein itself and in 
another. Necessarily. 

But as “the one” g naturally such, is it not necessary for 
it to be both moved and to stand still? How? It stands still, 
if it be in itself. For being in one and not departing from 
this, it will be in the same, through being in itself. It will. 
But that which is always in the same must somehow neces- 
sarily stand still alyays. Entirely bo. What then, must not 
that, on the contrf*y, which is always in another, necessarily 
be never in the same? But if it be never jn the same, carf it 


æ Instead of 8» Zora, acknowledged by “erit unum” in Ficinus, 
Taylor was the first to read tacitly Zyscra:, as suggested subsequently by 
Heindorf, and contirmed by two — 

ox 
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eever stand still; and if it does not stand still, must it not be 
moved? Certainly. It is necessary therefore for “the one, 
being always in itself and in another, to be always moved and 
to stand still. It appears so. | 
It ought moreover to be the same with itself, and different 
from itself; and, in like manner, the same with and different 
from others, if it suffers what has been (mentioned) before. 
[40.] How? Every thing somehow is in this state with rela- 
tion to every thing. It is either the same or different: or if 
not the same or different, it will be a part of that, to which it 
is so related, or, it will be with respect to a part a whole.’ It 
appears so. Is then “the one” a part of itself? By no means. 
% It will not then with respect to a part of itself be a whole, 
nor with respect to itself a part.” For it cannot. But is 
“ one” therefore different from “the one?” By no means. It 
will not then be different from itself. Certainly not. If then 
it is neither different, nor a whole, nor yet a part, with respect 
to itself, is it not necessary for it to be the same with itself? 
It is necessary. What then, is it not necessary for that, 
which is elsewhere than itself,3? while existing in the same 
with itself, to be different from itself, if indeed it shall be 
elsewhere? It appears so to me. In this state does “ the 
one” appear to be existing at the same time both in itself and 


36% Such is evidently what the balance of the sentence requires. 
The Greek is, Od’ dpa we mpòç pipog abrd avrov SAoy dy cin, mpòc 
taurd pépog by : which Stalbaum, with Schmidt, says is to be thus taken, 
Oud’ dpa abro (rò tv) airoŭ drow dy tin we rpòç pépog, and thus trans- 
lated, “ It will then be neither a whole of itself, as if in relation to a 
part: ” out of which I must leave others to make what sense they can. It 
is beyond my comprehension. And even were the sense as clear as it is 
now obscure, the syntax would be inadmissible. For in the expression 
auré avrov, those two words must go together; nor could avrod SAoy 
mean in genuine Greek “a whole of itself; ” B: the expression bov wç 
popioy, in $ 41, is corrupt, and is there corrected. The proper phrase js 
in $ 44, iv iavT öp. Plato probably wrote, as I have translated, Où ô' 
dpa we mpic pépog aurov abro oov àv ein, oùô’' we mpòc avrò pépoc dv. 

rrectly then has one MS. aùroùŭ aùrò. Heindorf was near the mark, 
yaer he explained rpòç iavrò pipog öv by otrw ydp av rpòç iaurd pipoç 

Y ein. ' 
_ _ 37 As ẽripobi is an adverb it should be o d^o another adverb, and 
thùs united to éavrov, a pronoun. — 

* Ficinus has “ Si quidem alibi quam ipsummet existat.” But the 
whole clause would thus be only a repetition of what has been just enunci- 
ated. ` I suspect that sirep érépwOt Esrarı is merely an explanation of rd 
éripwOc by. 
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in another. -So it seems. In this way then it ap that “ thes 
one” will be different from itself. It does so. t then, 
if any thing ® is different from any thing, will it not be differ- 
ent from that which is different? Necessarily so. But are 
not all such things, as are not one, different from “ the one?” 
And is not “the one” (different from such things as) are not 
one? How ngt? “The one” therefore will be different from 
the rest. Different. See then, are not “‘the different” and 
“ the same” contrary to each other. How not? Is the same 
ever wont to be in the different, or the different in the same ? 
‘It is not wont., [41.] If therefore the different is never in the 
same, there is not one of existing things, in which the differ- 
ent exists for any time; for if it existed in any thing during 
any time whatever, during that time the different would be in 
the same. Is it not so? It is so. But since it is never in the 
same, the different would never exist in any of existing things. 
True. Neither therefore would the different exist in things 
which are not one, nor in “the one.” It woul not. Through 
“the different” therefore the one will not be different from 
things which are not one, nor things which are not one be 
different from “the one.” Not indeed. Nor through them- 
selves will they be different from each other, since they do 
not participate in “the different.” For how can they? But 
if they are different neither through themselves, nor through 
‘“the different,” would they not escape entirely from being 
different from each other? They would escape. But neither 
do things, which are not one, participate in “the one:” for 
they would be no longer not one, but in some way one. True. 
Nor would things, which are not one, be number; for possess- 
ing number, they would thus be altogether not one. They 
would not. But whaf, can things which are not one be parts 
of one? Or would not things, which are not one, in this way 
_ participate in “the one?” They would participate. If then 
this is entirely “one,” but those not one, “the one” would 
not be a part of things, which are not one, nor a whole, as if 
they were a part y nor, on the contrary, would things, which 


* Instead of el rovri two MSS. ef rov re, as suggested by Heinderf. 
And so Ficinus, “ Si quid vero ab aliquo alterum est.” 
4—4 The Greek in most MSS. is 006’ SAov we poptov—and (*—*) 


000’ we popi ræ évi. Now as the two clauses ought evidently to balance 
each other, Plato probably wrote w¢ popiwy, (i. e. rv p) ty—) and a 


a 
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eare not one, be parts of “the one,” nor wholes ^! 8s if the one 
were a part.4! They will not. [42.] But we have said that 
things, which are neither parts, nor wholes, nor different 
from each other, will be the sume with each other. We have 
said so. Shall we then assert that “the one,” since it is in 
this state with respect to things which are not one, is the 
same with them? Let us say so. ‘The one "ethen, as it ap- 
pears, is both differént from others and itself, and the same 
with them and with itself. It appears very nearly so, at least 
from this reasoning. 

But is it also similar and dissimilar to itself and others? 
Perhaps so. Since then it appears to be different from the 
others, the others likewise will be somehow different from it. 
But what then? Will it not then be different from the others 
in the same manner as the others from it? And this neither 
more nor less? For what should it be? If then ncither more 
nor less, it (will be) similarly. Certainly. In the manner 
then through which “the one”*? suffers to become different 
from the others, and the others similarly from it, in that 
manner would the one be suffering similarly to the others, and 
the others (similarly) to the one? How say you? Thus. Do 
not you apply each name to something? I do; what then? 
Could you pronounce the same name often or once? I could. 
When therefore you pronounce (a name) once, do you speak of 
the thing, to which the name belongs; but not, if often? Or, is 
there not a great necessity for you always to speak of the same 
thing, whether you pronounce the same name once or often ? 
What then? [43.] Is not “different” a name applied to some 
thing ? Entirelyso. When therefore you pronounce it, whether 
once or often, you do not apply this name to any other thing,“ 


popiou (i. e. rov évéc). Opportunely then docs one MS, offer plu. 
And thus we shall get rid of the incorrect expression objected to in § 40. 

® Ficinus has “si uni contigit, ut altemm sit ab aliis.” For he pro- 
bably found in his MS. wéwovOe rò èv räv d\Awy. At least rd èv might 
easily have dropt out before ray. 

* This is a strange answer to a bipartite question. nce Taylor in- 
sorted “once.” But that is at variance with the &*bsequent question of 
Parmenides. Perhaps Plato wrote “Eywy’ ixaripwe,%. c. “ I could either 
waft” For éxaripwe might have been lost through the following xérepoy. 
Ficin., ‘‘ vel seepius vel semel.” i 

As ix’ Ap vopáčev and dAdo dvoudZey are synonymous, it is 
evident that Plato did not write both here. Correctly then has Ficinus 
omitted one by rendering “ad aliud quiddam significandum.” 
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p that of which it is the name. Necessarily so. When we 
y then that “the others” are different from “the One,” and 
“the one” different from “the others,” twice pronouncing the 
name “ different,” we do not at all apply the expression to any 
other nature but that of which it is the name. Entirely so. 
In the way then that “the one” is different from “ the others,” ’ 
and “the others” from “the one,” “according to thevvery 
thing which “the different” has, “thé one” would suffer 
nothing else than what the others do, but just the same:“ but 
that which somehow suffers the same (is) similar. Is it not? 
Yes. But in the way that “the one” suffers so as to be dif- 
ferent from the others, according to that very way** every 
thing would be similar to every thing; for every thing is dif- 
ferent from every thing. It appears so. Moreover the similar 
is contrary to the dissimilar. Itis. Is not “the different” too 
contrary to “the same ?™47 This also. Moreover this like- 
wise has been made apparent, that “the one” is the same with 
[and different from] “the others.” It has been made ap- 
parent. But to be the same with “ others” is a contrary suffer- 
ing to the being different from “the others.” Entirely so. As 
far as it was different, it appeared to be similar. Yes. So far 
then as it is the same, it will be dissimilar according to its suffer- 
ing the contrary to that suffering which produces the similar: 
but did the different produce the similar? Yes. The 


45—48 Such is the English version of Stalbaum’s Latin translation of the 
Greek text, where all previous commentators have been equally in the 
dark, xara raùròv rò Erepoy werrovGiva, x.r.X. For so Stalbaum has, 
with Thomson, adopted ro črepov found in an Oxford MS. of Damascius 
Hepi Apxõv, and subsequently in one MS. of Plato. But upon what 
werovGsvat is to depend Stalbaum does not say himself, nor could any 
one else. The whole passage is desperately corrupt. From the version 
of Ficinus it would see: as if there was in his MS. a different, though 
not wore intelligible, arrangement of the words. 

* Ficin., “ secundum hoc idem,” i, e. xara ravro rovro, found subse- 
quently in a single MS., which I have adopted in lieu of xar? abré rovro. 

‘7 Ficinus, ‘‘ Nonne et ipsum alterum ipsi eidem,” which leads to Oùx 
ody cai atrd irepoy airw raibry. Whatever Stalbaum may say, the 
article could not be prefixed to rd adrd. Identity in Greek is ravrorne, 
not rò ratréy. o£ 

#.The words wiiin brackets all the MSS. and Ficinus omit. 

4—1 Ficinus has “simile autem nonne faciebat ipsum alterum,” 
which leads to uoiou dé r: où rò črepov, in lieu of ùpoiov d2 rov rò irepov. 
For épototy requires its case. And hence, just before, one would prefer 
Te ðpooŬyri Tı wd0a to ry Opocotyr: ráðs. Hence too just afterwards 
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same therefore will render somcthing dissimilar; or it will 
not be contrary to the different. So it appears. [44.] “Thef 
one” therefore will be both similar and dissimilar to “the 
others ;” so far as it is different it will be similar; but so far 
as it is the same, dissimilar. “It has, it seems, such reasoning.*® 
And it has this likewise. What? So far as it suffers the 
same, it does not suffer what is of a different kind; and not 
suffering what is of ‘a different kind, it is not dissimilar; and 
not being dissimilar, it is similar: but so far as it suffers an- 
other thing, it is of a different kind; and being of a different- 
kind, it is dissimilar. You speak the truth. Since then “the 
one” is both the same with and different from “the others,” 
according to both and each of these cases, it will be similar 
and dissimilar to ‘the others.” Entirely so. And will it notin 
a similar manner, since it has appeared to be both different 
from, and the same with, itself; appear, according to both 
these, and each, to be similar and dissimilar to!itself? Ne- 
cessarily so. 

But consider now how “the one” subsists with respect to 
touching and not touching itself and “the others.” I consider. 
For “ the one” has somehow appeared to be in itself a whole. 
Right. But is not “the one” in “the others” likewise? . Yes. 
So far then as “the one” is in “ the others,” it will touch “the 
others ;” but so far as it is in itself, it will be prevented from 
touching “the others ;” but being in itself it will touch itself. 
So it appears. And thus, indeed, “the one” will both fouch 
itself and “the others.” It will touch. But what (will it be) in 
this view? Must not every thing, which is about to touch any 
thing, lie close to that, which it is about to touch, and occupy 
that seat, 5 which may be after that seat, in which that may lie, 


we must read ‘Avopowce: dpa rt raùròy in liet of ró rabroy, where the 
five best MSS. omit rò. 

—4° I cannot understand “Eye: yap od» dy—xai rowovroy Aédyoy. For 
though rò èv might be the nominative to Zye, yet od» 69 and xai have not 
the least force herc; nor could roto¥roy be opposed to révde. Ficin. has, 
- rales ut videtur, rationem habet,” omitting yàp od» 2, while in xa? lies 

oike. 

© Such is the unintelligible version of Stalb&tm’s text, radrny rijy 
ipgy caréyoy, Ñ dv per’ ixcivny J spay; 4 dv xinra, dxrera , But 
épay could not be thus repeated, nor could per’ ixeivny thus follow 3, a 
verb of rest. We meet indeed just after with igeZijc e0 davrd xetoOat. 
But there Plato wrote igetijc avr, similar to the preceding and follow- 
ing igeGij¢ éxsiy: while hero the words ij dy per’ ixelyny J idpa are 
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which it touches ?5° It is necessary. “The one,” therefore, jf 
it is about to touch itself, ought to lie close to itself and occupy 
‘the place close to that in which it is. It ought so. [45.] 
Would not “the one,” if it were two, do this, and be in two 
places at once? But as long as it is one, it will not be wont 
todo so. It will not. The same necessity therefore belongs 
to “the one,” to be neither two nor to touch itself. The same. 
But neither will it touch the others. Why? Because we 
have said, that when any thing is about to touch any'thing, 
which is separate from it, it ought to be placed close to that 
which it is about to touch; but that there must be no third in 
the middle of them. True. Two things therefore at the least 
are requisite, if contact is about to take place. Certainly. 
But if a third is added close upon the two terms,*! there will 
now be three, but the contacts two. Certainly. And thus 
one always being added, one contact will be likewise added ; 
and the result is that the contacts will be less by one than the 
multitude of the numbers. For by how much the two first 
things exceeded the contacts, ꝰꝰ Iso as to be more in number 
than the contacts, ]ꝰ2 by just so much does all the following 
number exceed the multitude of the contacts. For already 
hereafter®* one is added to the number, and one contact to the 
contacts. Right. As many then as are in number the things 
existing, (by so many,) less by one, are the contacts always. 
True. If then there is only one thing, and not a pair, there 
can be no contact. How can there? Have we not said that 
the other things, different from “the one,” are neither one no! 
participate of it, since they are different? We have. [46. 


evidently the interpretation of ry tyopévny. For thus the expression r}: 
iédpay raréxov rijv exoptyny in the first clause is the counterpart of rÑ 
dxouſvnvu ywpay xaréx@y in the second; and so too by the aid of écelyn 
èv gy aùró torı» in the second, we may correct the first by reading ñc, 11 
Ay rinra: xror’ dy. The senso would then be, “ occupying the seat clos 
upon that which, where should it lie perchance, it would touch.” 

‘ Heindorf was justly offended with Spov. But incorrectly suggeste 
"Edy è dvoty dyroryv—For in this formula the article cannot be omittec 
Compare Legg. iii. p, 685, A., p. 692, D., Lysid. p. 220, C., Thucyd. i. 10- 
which I should hagé quoted in my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 156, to confir 
my correction in Thucyd. i. 36, rovrwy det, el wepidWea8’ ty, rà Go ti 

.raùròv bàĝetv. Sauppe happily reads here éuépory, “ contiguous.” 
prefer mapóvrow to dpoimg— - 

3.63 Tho words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

33 As 7d Aoiwdy cannot be united to mpocyiyverat, read xarà ròy Adyo! 
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Number therefore is not in the others, since one. is not ii 
them. Ho can it? The others, therefore, are not one, o 
two, or “any thing possessing the name of another number.’ 
No. ‘The one,” therefore, is one alone, and could not b 
two. It uppears not. Contact, therefore, is not, when tw: 
are not. Itis not. “ The one” therefore will neither touc! 
“the others,” nor will “the others” touch “the one,” as ther 
is no contact. Certainly not. On all these accounts, there 
fore, “the one” will both touch and not touch others an 
itself. So it appears. 

Is it not therefore equal and unequal to itself and “th 
others?” How? If “the one” were greater or less than “th 
others,” or “the others” greater or less than “ the one,” woul 
it not follow that by “ the one” being one, and “ the others” dif 
ferent from “the one,” they would be not an atom greater o 
an atom less than each other, by those very existences? Bu 
if, in addition to their being such as they are, each possesse 
equality, they would be equal to each other. But if “the one 
possessed magnitude, and “ the others” smallness, or “ the one 
magnitude, but “the others” smallness, would not that, t 
whatever species magnitude was present, be the greater; an 
that, to whatever (species) smallness (was present), be the les: 
Necessarily so. Are there not therefore these two specie: 
magnitude and smallness? For if they had no existence the 
surely could never be contrary to each other, and be inheren 
in things existing. [47.] How should they? If then small 
ness is inherent in “ the one,” it will cither be inherent in th 
whole or in a part of it. It is necessary. But what if it be in 
herent in the whole? Will it not cither be extended on a 
equality through the whole of “the one,” or surround “ th 
one?” Plainly so. If smallness then is inherent on a 
equality in “the one,” will it not be equal to “ the one;” br 
if it surrounds “the one,” will it not be greater? How: not 
Can then smallness be equal to or greater than any thing, an 
produce the effects of magnitude and equality, but not on itself 
It is impossible. Smallness ‘then will not be inherent in th 
whole of “ the one ;” but, if at all, in a part. \Certainly. Ne 

“<8 Prom Taylor's translation of the Greck obre adAov dpOpc 
8yovra Svopa ovdéy, it would seem he wished to read, what the: sent 
requires, obre aAov dpiOpot Exov rò Svopa~ obdiv, in lieu of Ixovxr 
Svopa, I should however prefer obre dAXo apOpuod Exow rò Svopa ovdi: 
i. a. “nor any thing else possessing the name of number ” 
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yet, on the other hand, in the whole part; for if not, it wod 
produce the same effect ag in the case of the whofe ; (for) it 
would either be equal to, or greater than, the part in which it 
is inherent. It is necessary. Smallness then will not be in 
any, thing existing, being inherent in neither a part nor a 
whole; nor will there be any thing small, except smallness 
itself. It seems not. Neither will magnitude be irf it. For 
there would be some other thing greater, and, besides magni- 
tude itself, that in which magnitude is inherent, and this too, 
although it being not small, which it ought to exceed, if in- 
deed it be great ; 6 but which in this case is impossible, since 
smallness is not inherent in any thing existing. ‘True. But 
magnitude itself is not greater than any thing else but smail- 
ness itself ; nor is smallness less than any thing else but mag- 
nitude itself. [48.] It is not. Neither then would “the others” 
be greater than “ the one,” nor less, since they possess neither 
magnitude nor smallness; nor do these two possess any power 
either of exceeding or of being exceeded with respect to “the 
one,” but only with respect to each other; nor, on the con- 
trary, will “the one” be either greater or less than these two, 
or “the others,” as it possesses neither magnitude nor smallness. 
So indeed it appears. If then “the one” is neither greater 
nor less than “the others,” is it not necessary for it to neither 
exceed nor be exceeded by them? It is necessary. Is there 
not also a great necessity for that, which neither exceeds nor 
is exceeded, to be on an equality? and if on an equality, to 
be equal? How not? “The one” therefore will be in this 
state ‘with respect to itself. Possessing neither magnitude 
nor smallness in itself, it would neither exceed nor be éx- 
ceeded by itself; but being on an equality, it would be equal 
to itself. Entirely so. “ The one” therefore will be equal 
both to itself and “the others.” So it appears. 

But being itself in itself, it would also be externally about 
itself; and surrounding itself, it would be greater than itself; 


s Ficinus has “quippe.” From whence Thomson suggested yàp icy 
gorat, 7 —The asyndeton is however supported by Heind. and Stalb. 

s38 I must Irve for others to understand, if they can, all the words 
between the numerals, Ficinus has, “ Sed neque etiam magnitudo jnerit ; 
quippe aliud quidquam, preter.ipsammet magnitudinem, majus esset, 
ut puta id, cui inerit magnitudo ; — nihil — — quod 
quidem superari oportet a magno, si quid magnum sit;” which is not more 
intelligible thn the Greek. AmA ' 
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byt being surrounded, less than itself; and thus ‘tthe one” 
would be bdth greater and less than itself. It would so. Is 
not this also necessary, that there is nothing beyond “the one” 
and “the others?” How should it be otherwise? But ought 
not that, which has a being, to be always some where? Yes. 
And does not that, which exists in another, exist as the less 
in the greater? For one thing cannot otherwise exist in 
another. [49.] It cannot. But since there is nothing else 
apart from “ the one” and “ the others,” and it is necessary for 
these to be in something, is it not necessary for them to be in 
one another, 5’[the others in “the one,” and “the one” in 
the others] ;57 or that they should be no where? It appears 
so. Because then “the one” is in “the others,” “the others” will 
be greater than “the one,” through surrounding it; and “the 
one” will be less than “the others,” by being surrounded. But 
because “the others” are in “ the one,” “the one,” by the same 
reasoning, would be greater than “the others;” and “the others” 
less than “the one.” It appears so. ‘ The one,” therefore, 
is equal to, greater and less, than both itself and others. It 
seems so. But if it is greater, equal, and less, it will be of 
equal, more, and fewer measures, both than itself and “the 
others ;” and if of measures, also of the parts. IIow should 
it not? Being, therefore, of equal, more, and fewer mea- 
sures, it will also in number be more and less than itself and 
“ the others ;” and also, for the same reason, equal to itself and 
“the others.” How? It would surely be of greater measures 
than are those things, than which it is greater; and (it would 
be) of as many parts as measures ; and in the same manner, (in 
the case of these) than which it is less; and similarly (in the 
case of those) to which it is equal. It is so. Since then “the 
one” is both greater, less, and equal to itself, will it not alsc 
contain measures equal to, more, and fewer than itself? And 
if of measures, will not this also be true of parts? How not! 
If then it contains equal parts with itself, it will be equal 
in multitude to itself; but if more, more in multitude, and 
if fewer, less in multitude, than itself. It appears so. [50. 
But will not “ the one” be in a similar state a regards “ the 
‘otherg?” Because it appears to be greater in magnitude thar 
them, is it not necessary for it to be more in number than “ the 


#51 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 
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others?”, and, because less in magnitude, fewer in number? apd 
because equal in magnitude, equal likewise in mulfitude to “the 
others?” It is necessary.’ And thus again, as it seems, “the 
one” will be equal, more, and less in number, both than itself 
and “the others.” It will so. 

Does “ the one,” then, participate in time? And is it, and 
does it become, younger and older, itself than itself dnd “ the 
others?” And again,®* neither younger nor older than itself 
and the others, although participating of time? How? “To 
be” is surely its property, since it “is the one.” Certainly. 
But what else is “to be” than a participation in “being” in 
conjunction with the present? Just as “it was” is a parti- 
‘cipation in “ being” in conjunction with the past, and “it 
will be” with the future? It isso. It must participate then iri 
time, if it participates in “being.” Entirely so. Must it not 
therefore participate in time while progressing? Certainly. 
It is always, therefore, in the act of being older than itself, 
if it proceeds according to time. It is necessary. Do we 
then remember that the older is (always)? becoming older 
than that which is becoming younger? We remember. 
Would not then “the one,” since it is becoming older than 
itself, become older than itself, while it is thus becoming 
younger? Necessarily so. It becomes then both younger 
and older than itself. Certainly. [51.] But is it not then 
older, when it is in the act of being according to the present 
time, which is between the “was” and the “will be:” for in 
proceeding from the “then” to “the hereafter,” it will not pass 
over “the now ?” It willnot. Will it not then stop in the act 
of being older, when it arrives at “the now,” and is no longer 
in the act of being, but is already®! older? Foras it proceeds 


æ Ficinus has “ ct ursus contra,” as if he had found in his MS. cai 
rovvayrioy av, or simply cai ad— 

2* This “ always” is from “‘sæpe ” in Ficinus; who perhaps found dei 
before 76 mperßúrepov— ‘ 

© This proposjtion was discussed in § 29 and 30. 

‘@ By no process can rér’ ijon be thus united, as I long since stated, on 
Prom. 947. Wherever those words are combined in prosc, we may 
generally read r¢fe ù. Sometimes however the correction is not quite. 
so easy; yet even here it is nearcr at hand than one would expccw#to find 
it. For Ficinus has “ nec tum fit, sed est jam senius,” which leads to rai 
où ytyvérat TÓT’, GAN’ Eorw Hon mpeoBbrepoy. With regard tu Prom. 
947, 1 should have corrected marpòc & åpà Kpóvoo ró 1’, old’ ev, ravreÀðç 
cpav@ijcerat: and similarly in Agam. 940, "Orav ôr reúxy Zed dx’ öppa- 
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if will never be laid hold of by “the now.” For that which is 
proceeding ‘is in such a stats as to touch both “the now” and 
“the hereafter,” leaving hold of “the now,” but laying hold of 
“the hereafter,” because it is in the act of being between “the 
hereafter” and “the now.” True. But if it is necessary for 
whatever is in the act of being not to pass by “the now,” 
when it arrives at that point, it always stops in the act of 
being, and “is” then whatever it may happen to become. It 
appears so. “The one,” then, when, in becoming older, it 
arrives at “the now,” stops in the act of being, and then 
“is” older. Entirely so. “Is” it not then older than what 
it was becoming older? And was it not becoming (dlder) 
than itself? Certainly. Now the older is older than the 
younger. It is. “The one” then is younger than itself, 
when in becoming older, it arrives at “the now.” Of neces- 
sity. But “the now” is always present with “the one,” 
through the whole of its being; for it is always “now,” as 
long as it “is.” How not? ‘The one,” therefore, always is, 
and is inthe act of being younger and older than itself. So 
it appears. But “is the one,” or is it in the act of being, 
&for a time longer than or equal to itself ?®2 An equal time. 
[52.] But that which either is in the act of being, or is for 
an equal time, has the same age. How not? But that which 
has the same age is neither older nor younger. It is neither. 
“The one,” therefore, since it is in the act of being, and is 
for a time equal to itself, neither is nor is in the act of being 
younger or older than itself. It appears to me not. 

But what of “the others?” I have not what to say. But 
this at least you have to say, that “the others,” if they are 
different things from “ the one,”™ and not a different thing, are 
more than “one.” For that which is different would be one ; 
but those that are different are more than one, and would 
possess multitude. They would. But being a multitude 
xog muxpac Olvoy, ror’ Ay oid’ Wixoc iv épo wéAey, quoted by Pale 
e gainsay my canon. Render, ‘Then know I upon the house there will 

cold. 

€t? Ficinus has “ Quin etiam longiusne vel brevins tempus est aut 
fit, quam ipsummet; an potiusrequum.” From whence Cornarius would 
supply’ n hárrw after ypóvov; which Heindorf felt half disposed to 
adopt; for the flow of the ideas appears thus to be more natural. 

€ The genitive rwyv d\\wy has nothing to depend on.. The syntax re- 
quires rå ray d\A\wy— 

“ Here rov évdcg depends not on rd dAXa, but on ?repoy. 
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they would participate in a greater number than “the of? p” 
How not? What then? Shall we say that the things more in 
number are, or have been, generated prior, or the less ? The 
less. The least then is the first. Now is not this “the one?” 
Certainly. “ The one,” therefore, was generated the first of all 
things possessing number: but all “the others” have number, 
if they are others and not another. They have. But that 
which was first generated was, I think, prior in existence: 
but the others are posterior. But such as have been gener- 
ated posterior, are younger than that which was generated 
prior; and thus “ the others” would be younger than “the one,” 
and “the one” would be older than “the others.” It would. 
But what is this? Could “the one” be generated contrary 
to its nature? or is this impossible? Impossible. But “the 
one” has appeared to possess parts ; and, if parts, a beginning, 
an end, and a middie. Yes. Is not then the beginning 
generated first of all, both of “the one” and of each of “the 
others ;” and after the beginning all “the others,” as far as the 
end? What then? [53.] We will say moreover, that all 
the others are parts of the whole and of one; but that “the 
one,” together with the end, has been generated one and a 
whole. We will say sa Now the end, I think, is gencrated the 
last of all, but “the one” is naturally generated together with 
this ; so that, if it is necessary for “the one” to be generated not 
contrary to nature, it would, having been generated together 
with the end, be naturally gencrated the last of “‘ the others.” It 
appears so. “The one,” therefore, is younger than “ the others,” 
but “the.others” are older than “the one.” So again it appears 
tome. But what, must not the beginning or any other part’ 
whatever of “the one,” or of any thing else, if it is a part, and 
not parts, be necessarily one, [since it is a part]?® Neces- 
sarily. ‘The one,’ ’ therefore, would be ‘generated together 
with the first (part), while in the act of being, and together 
with the second; and ig never wanting to any one of the other 
parts, while in the act of being, until, arriving at the extremity, 
it becomes one whole, having been left out neither from the 
middle, nor from the last. nor the first, nor from any other 
(part) whatever in its generation. True. ‘ The one,” there- 
fore, will have the same age with “the others,” so that, if it be 


€ The words within brackets are ewdently an interpolation. 
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not% the one” contrary to its own nature, it would ba generated 
neither priér nor posterior to “the others,” but together with 
them ; and according to this reasoning, “ the one” will neither 
be older nor younger than “ the others,” nor “the others” than 
“the one:” but, according to the former reasoning, “the one” 
was both older and younger than “the others,” and they in a 
similar manner than it. Entirely so. 

[54.] After this manner, then, “the one” is and has been 
generated. But what again shall we say of its becoming 
older and younger than the others, and of the others than 
“the one;” and again, that it neither becomes older nor 
younger? (As we said) respecting its being, (shall we say) 
in the same manner respecting its becoming to be? or other- 
wise? Iam not able to say. But I am able (to say) this ; 
that, although one thing is older than another, yet it cannot 
become still older, than by that difference of age'which it 
possessed as soon as it was produced; nor, on the other hand, 
can that which is younger become younger. For, equal things 
being added to unequals, whether they are times or any thing 
else, always cause them to differ by the same degree as that, by 
which they were distant at first. How not? “ That which is” 
therefore would never become older or younger than any being, 
if it is always different by an equal quantity from it in age: 
but (this)* is and was older, and that younger; but is not’ 
becoming so. ‘True. “The one” likewise will never become 
ether older or younger than “ the others,” it being so already. 
Never. But see whether in this way (they) become younger and 
older.6 In what way? The same as that through which “the 


æ Instead of rov évoc ovroc, Schleicrmachcer, with whom Heindorf, Bek- 
ker, and Stalbaum agree, would read roù 6vroc—One would prefer éyro¢ 
orovody, i. e. “any being whatever.” = 

er On the omission of rò péy in the first clause, answering to rò dé in 
the second, Heindorf refers to his note on Theetctus, § 96, which Stal- 
baum has, according to custom, transcribed on Protagor. p. 33), A.. Rep. v. 
p. 451, E. But there, as here, Ficinus probably found the correct reading 
in his MS., as shown by his version, ‘‘ hoc quidem senius, illud autem 

unius.” . 
: e As there is nothing to which the plurals rpecBirega ral vewrepa can 
be referred, Heindorf wished to read wpecBbrepoy ral vyewrepoy. But 
Stalbaim would understand adrd, i.e, rd èv ral rd adAa. Taylor trany- 
lated “other things,” misled by the version of Ficinus: “Sed aspice post- 
hac, utrum alia quadam ratione et juniora hec et seniora fiant,” where 
“ alia” is the ablative case, mot nominative. He should have elicited 
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one” was made to appear older than “the others,” and “this, 
others” (older) than “ the one.” [55.] What then? Sthce “the 
one” is older than “ the others,” it has been generated during a 
longer time than “ the others.” Certainly. Now consider again, 
if we add an equal time to a longer and shorter time, does the 
longer differ from the shorter by an equal or by a smaller part Y 
By a smaller. © Will not then “the one” differ fron‘ the 
others” by an age as great subsequently as it did at first ? but, 
receiving an equal time with “the others,” it will differ always 
in age less than before.69 Will it not be so? Yes. .But 
would not that, which differs less in age, with respect to any 
thing, than it did before, become younger than before, with 
respect to those, than which it was before older? Younger. 
But if that is younger, will not, on the other hand, “ the others” 
be older with respect to “the one” than before? Entirely 
so. That, therefore, which was generated younger, would be 
in the act of becoming older, with respect to that which was 
before generated and is older; but it never is older, but is 
always in the act of becoming older than it; for the one ad- 
vances to a younger, but the other to an older, state; and on 
the other hand, that which is older is in the act of becoming 
younger in the same mayner than the younger. For both 
tending to that which is contrary to themselves, they are in 
the act of becoming contrary to each other; the younger be- 
coming older than the older, and the older younger than the 
younger. But they would not be able to become so. For 
should they become so, they would no longer be in the act of be- 
coming, but would be (now).’° But now they are in the act 
of becoming younger and 'older than each other; and “ the 
one” indeed is in the act of becoming younger than “the others,” 
rather from ‘‘ posthac,” andl “alia,” and ‘Shac,” “Opa & eri, ei adAy 
o0g raùrà wpeoBbrepa, although Ficinus found in his MS. raira, ‘‘ hc,” 
not ratrd, “ eadem.” ‘The sense would then be—‘ But see further, 
whether by another road the same things become older and younger.” 

©.. This is well explained by Heindorf; who says that this is not, 
although it seems at first sight to be so, at variance with the preceding as- 
Sertion in § 54, that if equals be added to unequals, the two quantitics will 
not differ more than they did originally. For here the proposition may 
be understood by supposing that, if the ages of A and B are respectively 
20 and 18 years, A is older than B by ,', of the longer period; but if™£ 
ya —— to each, then A will be older than B by only of the 
0 od, 

Fine “ sod jam essent,” which leads to dAX’ elev dy viv’ viw ct— 

VOL, III. 2c : 
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because it has been made to appear to be older, and to 
have had a prior generation: but “the others” (have been 
made to appear to be) older than “the one,” because they 

have had a posterior generation. [56.] According to the 

same reasoning, “the others” likewise are similarly related 

with respect to “the one,” since they were made to appear to 
be older and to have had a prior generation. So indeed 

it appefrs. So far then as neither becomes younger or older 
than the other, through their differing by an equal num- 
ber from each other, “the one” will not become older or 

younger than “ the others,” nor the others than “the one.” But 

so far as it is necessary for the prior”! to differ 7 by a part 
ever another ” from the posterior, and the posterior from the 

prior, so far it ts necessary for them to become older and 

younger than each other, and “the others” than “ the one,” and 

“the one” than “the others?” Entirely so. On all these ac- 

counts then “the one” is, and is in the act of becoming older 

and younger both than itself and “the others ;” and again, it 

neither is nor is in the act of “ becoming ” older or younger 

than itself and “the others.” It is perfectly so. But since “ the 

one” participates in time, and in the act of becoming older 

and younger, is it not necessary foyr it to participate in “the 

then,” and “the hereafter,” and “the now,” if it participates 

in time? It is necessary. “The one,” therefore, was, 

and will be, and is; and has been in the act of becoming, 

and isin the act of becoming, and will be in the act of be- 

coming. What then? And there would be something for 

it, and of it, and which was, and is, and will be. Entirely 

so. [57.] Now there would be the knowledge and opinion 

and perception of it, if we now “do all these things’? re- 

lating to it. You speak rightly. There is likewise for it a 

name and a discourse; and it may be‘named and spoken of: 

n Ficinus has “differre necesse priora posterioribus :”’ as if his MS. cor- 
rectly omitted yevdueva (for which two MSS. read yivópeva) after rà rmpó- 
Tepa Tuy voTipwy— 
n1? Ficinus, “altera semper parte.” But I confess I hardly under- 

stand Àg dei popi, although I am quite aware of the meaning of del 

thus placed between d\Aw and popi, after what Scaliger has written on 

Propertius i. 18, 15. Hudson on Thucyd. iv. Valckenaer on The- 


dtrit. Adoniaz. p. 197, C., and Elmsley on Œd. C. 1532, who alluded, I 
, to Barker in Classical Recreations, p. 182, as I stated on .Prom. 
97 


18.33 Namely, know, think, and perceive. 
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and whatever, circumstances of such a kind take place with 
regard to “ the others,” take place with regard likewise'to “ the 
one.” Such is entirely the case. ~ 

Let us then speak of the third point. If “ the one” is such 
as we have discussed, is it not necessary, since it is both one 
and many, and again neither one nor many, and participating 
in time, that because it is one, it should participate at one time 
in “being ;” but that because it is not one, it should participate 
at no time in “being?” Itis necessary. Will it then be pos- 
sible for it not to participate, when it does; or to participate, 
when it does not? It will not be possible. It participates 
then at one time, and does not participate at another; for 
thus alone can it participate and not participate in the same. 
Right. Is not this then the time when it participates in “be- 
ing,” and again is freed from it? Or how is it possible for it 
to possess at one time the same thing, and at another time not, 
unless at some time it both receives and dismisses it? Not 
otherwise. Do you not call the receiving of “being” by the term 
to be generated? Ido. And to be freed from “being” (by the 
term) to be destroyed? Entirely so. ‘The one” then, as it 
seems, by receiving and dismissing “ being,” is generated and 
destroyed. NecessariJye . [58.] But since it is one and 
many, and is generated‘and destroyed, when it becomes one, 
is not the being many dtstroyed, and when it becomes many, 
is not the being one destroyed? Entirely so. But, when it 
becomes one and many, must it not be separated and united ? 
It must. And when it becomes unlike and like, must it 
not be made like and unlike? Certainly. And when it be- 
comes greater, less, and equal, must it not be increased, and 
wasted away,’ and equalized? It must so. But when from 
being moved it stands still, and when from standing still it 
‘changes into being moved, 75 it is requisite surely for it to be not 
in one time.?> How should it? Butthat which stood still be- 
fore and is afterwards moved, and that which was moved before 


7 Instead ¢8lyvey one would have expected 2\arrovoGas, to answer to 
ZXarroy or peovobas, just as isoŭoða: does to toov. 
_ %—'6 The words between the numerals I cannot understand. The 
train of ideas evidenf}} is, “it is requisite surely for those two things not 
to exist at one time ;” in Greek, dei ò) mov aùrá ye pù dbo iv ivi youve 
elvai. Ficinus has “ oportet hoc non uno in tempore esse ?” He there- 
fore found in his MS. roŭró, not aùró. Stalbaum however translates 
pnd’ iv ivi xpõvy elva, “ to be iao ~ at all.” 
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and afterwards stands still, cannot be thus affegted without 
change.‘ For howcan it? But there is no time, in which ae 
thing can at once be neither moved nor stand still. Thereis not. 
But it cannot change without a change. It is probable not. 
When, therefore, does itchange? For it would change, neither 
while it stands still, nor while it is moved, nor while it is in time. 
It would not. Is there then that strange thing, in which it would 
be, when it changes? What thing? “ The sudden.” 77 For 
“ the sudden ” seems to signify some such thing as ™ changing 
from it to either.” For there is no change from standing, 
while standing ; nor a change from motion, while in motion ; 
but that wonderful nature “ the sudden” is situated between 
motion and standing, and is in no time; and into this and 
from this that, which is moved, changes for the purpose of 
standing still; and that which stands, for the purpose of being 
moved. It nearly appears so. [59.] ‘ The one,” therefore, 
if it stands still and is moved, must change into either ; ‘for 
thus alone would it produce both these effects. But in chang- 
ing, it changes suddenly ; and when it changes, it would be in 
no time, and would neither stand still nor be moved. It 
would not. Is then “the one” in this state also with respect 
to the other changes? and when it changes from being into 
being destroyed, or from non-being into the act of becoming, 
does it not then become a medium between certain movements 
and standings? and then it neither is nor is not, nor is in the 
act of becoming, nor is destroyed? It appears só. And by 


"8 Ficinus strangely translates rò ¢Zaipyye, ‘‘ momentum individuum.” 
7™—1T In explanation of these unintelligible words, Heindorf says that 
éxeivov is to be referred to ro éEaigyne, as if it were correct Greek to 
say rd iEaigync peraBdaddrAoy LE i~aipync. But to what can elc ixdrepoy 
be referred? Stalbaum’s version is, “ The sudden seems to signify this, 
to turn something from it to either;” which ! presume he understands ; 
for if not, he has written a mass of rubbish. The sense required is to 
this effect, “ The sudden scems to signify something of this kind, that by 
uickly moving it can change a thing that is, from one state to another.” 
n Greck, Td yàp t¥aipvne roróvõe re loxe onpalvay, we bd kivoŭy 
peraBadrA(X dy, 5 gory, irionwOey irépwos, as in § 68, peGiorarro mobiy 
wot. On the loss or corruption of 6&, sec myself on h. Suppl. 901, 
and Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 144, where Poppo should have noticed in hia 
second ed. my restoration of Thucyd. iii. 37, ot dt ~ mıoroŭvreg rg dkelg 
abreéyv Evyice, which 1 could confirm by a dozen p e 
78 Instead of oùĝèy, Thomson was the first to suggest obésvi; for ho 
found in Ficinus “ nullo prorsus in tempore.” ‘The credit of the restor- 
ation is given by Heindorf and Stalbaum to Schleiermacher. 
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same reasoning, when it passes from one into many and , 

m many into one, it is neither one nor many, nor {s it se- 
parated nor united; and in passing from like to unlike, and 
from unlike to like, ‘it is neither like nor unlike, nor is it 
made like nor unlike; and while it passes from small into 
great, and into equal and the contraries,’? it will be neither 
small nor great, nor unequal, nor increasing, nor wasting 
away, nor equalized. It appears not: But all these accidents 
“the one” would suffer, if it is. How not? 

But must we not consider what it is meet for “the others ” 
to suffer, if “one” exists? We must consider. Shall we state 
_ then, if “one” exists, what “the other” must suffer from ® 
“the one?” Let us state. Since then “the others” are 
different from “ the one,” they are not “ the one:” for other- 
wise they would not be different from “the one?” Right. 
Nor yet are “the others” entirely deprived of “ the one,” but 
somehow participate in it. In what way? Because “the 
others,” having parts, are different from “the one:” for if 
they had not parts, they would be entirely one. Right. But 
parts, we have said,®! belong to that, which is a whole. We 
said’! so. But it is necessary for a whole to be one (com- 
posed) of many, of which one the parts are parts: for each 
of the parts must not be a part of many, but of a whole. 
How is this? [60.] If any thing should be a part of many, 
amongst which it is itself, it would surely be both a part of 
itself, which is impossible, and of each one of the others; 
since it is a part of all. For if it is not a part of one of 
these, it will be a part of the others, with the exception of 
this; and thus it will not be a part of each one; and not 
being a part of each, it will be a part of not one of the 
many; and being a part of not one of these (the many), it 
is impossible for it to be any thing belonging to all those, 


ro Whatever Heindorf and Stalbaum may assert, I cannot believe 
that Plato expressed himself in so loose a manner, when the very balance 
of the sentence shows he would have written only cai te opixpod cai 
peyddov Kai loov sie rdvayria lòv, while the words ovre aùčavópevov 
obrs p0ivov otk e (codmevoy have been evidently interpolated from § 58. 

* Ficinus, “ alia ai” uno pati,” which would seem to lead to rd dAXa 
xd roù ivdig—wrerorvGivas, in lieu of rd dAXa row ivdc. But rov évoc 
follows here rà àa, as in $ 63, ri yon rà adXa roð ivòç werovGéivat. 

s From “ asseruimus”’ twice in Ficinus, Heindorf corrected čape» : 
for there is an allusion to $ 22. Stalbaum however still sticks to papáy. 
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of not one of which it is either a part, or®? any thing 
else. So it appears. A part, therefore, is neither a part of 
the many nor of all; but of some one idea and of some one 
thing, which we call a whole, having become from all one 
thing complete. ® [Of this a part would be a part]. En- 
tirely so. If therefore the others have parts, they too would 
participate in a whole and one. Certainly. One perfect 
whole then possessing parts, must necessarily be different® 
from “the one.” It is neccessary. ‘There is moreover the 
same reasoning respecting each of the parts: for it is neces- 
sary that this*® (each part) should participate in “the one.” 
For, if each of these is a part, the very being each signifies 
surely ono thing, separated indeed from others, but existing by 
itself, if it shall be truly each. Right. But it would partici- 
pate in “the one,” as being evidently something else than “the 
one ;” for (otherwise)®* it would not have participated, but 
would have been “the one itself.” But now it is surely im- 
possible for any thing to be “the one,” except “the one 
itself.” Impossible. [61.] But it is necessary for both the 
whole and the part to participate in “the one.” ù87For the 
whole will be one thing®’ of which the parts are parts; but on 
the other hand each (part will be) a part of the whole,®’ of 
whatever whole it may be a part.2 It isso. Will not then 


6283 Ficinus, “vel pars vel aliud quodlibet.” He therefore found 
in his MS. 4—1, not rai—xai, On the confusion of those words see 
Bast, Paleograph. p.815. Daimascius however, quoted by Stalbaum, 
acknowledges the doubled cai; and so he docs the elva: after ddévaroy, 
which Heindorf wished to expunge, as it has nothing on which it can 
depend, and is omitted by Ficinus, either from his MS. or his own good 
sense. Stalbaum is nevertheless satisfied with the want of syntax. 

83.83 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

% Ficinus, “alia ipsa,” as if his MS. had aùrà rd a\Aa— 

® So Heind., whom Stalb. follows, reads fov¥ro for rojrov. But the 
best MSS. have édy roðro: where édy rovro perhaps conceal Scacroy 
aùrò. Ficinus acknowledges rovrov by his “‘ hujus unius.” 

_® Ficinus has alone “ alioquin haud quaquam participaret.”” 

87.8? Heind., whom Stalb. foHows, renders, “ For one (i. e. the whole) 
will be some one whole; but the other (i. e. a part) will be some part 
of the whole.” I have translated with Taylor, as if the Greek were rò 
piy ydp Sroyv Èv Zorar—not rò piv ydp èy dro» — 

es Instead of od dy J póptov SAov, Hoindorf wow'd read 3 dy j pópiov 
. gov; and so probably found Ficinus in his MS., whose version is 
“ quæcunque pars totius existat.” Stalbaum however, with Schmidt, 
would adopt Schleiermacher’s conjecture, 8 ay g popiov (or rather 
poplwy) bdo», i, e. “ whatever may be a whole of the parts,” referring to 
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those things,.which participate in “the one,” participate in Tt 
as being different from “the one?”®® How not? But things 
different from “the one,” will ’surely be many. For if the. 
things different from “the one” were neither one nor more 
than one, they would be nothing. They would. But since 
the things, which participate in the one part and in the one 
whole, are more than one, is it not necessary for those very 
things, which participate in “ the one,” to be infinite in multi- 
tude? How? Let us look at the matter in this way. Being 
neither oné; nor participating in “ the one,” do they then not 
participate in it when they do participate? Certainly. Are% 
not multitudes those in which “the one” is not? Maultitudes, 
certainly. What then, if we should be willing in imagination 
to take away from these the least quantity we can, must not 
this quantity so taken away, be a multitude, and not one, 
since it does not participate in “the one?” It must. To him 
then, who thus surveys ever the different nature of the species 
itself by itself, will not as much of it, as we may behold,®! be in- 
finite in multitude? Entirely so. And moreover, since each 
part becomes one part,*? (the parts)’ have a bound with re- 
spect to each other, and to the whole; and the whole with 
respect to the parts. Rerfectly so. It results -then, to the 
things different from “the one,” as it seems, that, from “the 


p. 147, B.§ 4. But öňov popiwy, as I have there stated, could not be 
said in correct Greek. 

e Ficinus has “ Nonne igitur, cum alia sint, quam unum, uno partici- 
pant omnia, que participant.” From whence Stephens wished to read, 
“ Odk ody Erepa ovra Tov ivòç, Tov évic peOéEe rà peréxovra abrov.” 
He should have read likewise rdvra ra peréxovra. 

® Ficinus, ‘‘ Nonne multitudines sunt,” which leads to Ove ody rAnOn 
gore rivd, unless it be said that rA70n övra is here opposed to the pre- 
ceding ovy èv vra. Butin that case a\Aa would have been written, not 
ode ody. Stalbaum explains ràn övra by “infinite.” But how the. 
same word could mean “ multitude ” and ‘‘ infinity,’ he does not state, 
nor can I understand. 

* How this dpépev can follow the preceding oxowotyr:, I must leave 
for others to explain. Ficinus has, what is far preferable, ‘‘ Nonne tibi 
sic semper consid¢eranti—quantumcynque illius inspexeris.” 

* Cornarius —— first to repeat pdpioy, which, though rejected by 
Heindorf, has beeWadopted by Bekker and Stalbaum from the best MSS. 

® To preserve the balance of the sentence, Heindorf suggested mpg rò 
bov rd udpra.cai rò drow mpòç rd pépra. And so Ficinus, “ terminum 
jam partes invicem et ad totum habent.” Stalbaum still sticks to the 
common reading. . 
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one” and themselves having a communidén, something different 
is produced in themselves, which furnished them indeed a 
. bound with respect to each other, but their own nature would 
‘be with respect to themselves infinity. It appears so. [62. 
Thus the things different from “the one,” both as wholes an 
according to parts, are infinite and participate in bound. 
Entirely so. Are they not therefore similar and dissimilar, 
both to each other and to themselves? Why ? ‘Because, so far 
.as all of them are somehow infinite, according to their own 
nature, they would all in this way suffer the same. Entirely. 
°5 And so far as they all participate in a bound, they would in 
this way too suffer the same. But so far as they suffer the 
being bounded and infinite, “they suffer [these very] acci- 
dents, [being accidents] contrary to each other. Certainly. 
But contrary things are as much’ as, possible dissimilar.” 
What then? According to each accident they would be simi- 
lar to themselves and to each other; but according to both 
they are on both sides% most contrary and dissimilar. It 
nearly appears so. And thus “the others” themselves™ would 
be similar and dissimilar to themselves and to each other. 
They would so. And they (would be) the same to, and different 
from, each other, and be moved and stand still ; and we should 
without difficulty find the things different from “the one,” 
suffering all contrary accidents, since they have been shown’ 
to suffer these. You speak rightly. 

[63.] Shall we not then dismiss these things as: evident, 
and again consider if “the one” is, whether the others differ- 

* Instead of dwepiay, which, says Stalbaum, depends upon éyet, to be 

t out of srapécyxe, the five best MSS. read drepia. Hence Plato evi- 

ently wrote dmrepia dy fv, as I have translated. 

% 5 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, al- 
though duly found in the version of Ficinus. « 

s% Ficinus has “que sunt contrarie@ passiones, quam maxime fieri ' 
potest, dissimilia sunt,” thus showing that there was something wanting 
in his MS., which has been supplied by others; where however rdé0n, 
are m raŭra, are all equally superfluous, and hence included here in 

7 One good although a modern MS. has dpgoripore, the conjecture 
of Heindorf, who understood by it “ both themselves and each other.” 

* Although the best MSS. confirm aérd, the confture of Schleier- 
madner, for ravra in Stephens, and raird, which Ficinus found in his 
MS., as shown by his version “ eadem,” yet I. confess I cannot understand 
it. Perhaps Plato wrote dua rs avroig, where rs would precede instead 
of following avroig. A — 
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ent from “the one” are not likewise in this state, qr dfter thir. 
manner alone? Entirely so. Let us then say again as at the 
beginning, if “the one” is, what must the things different 
from “the one” suffer. Let us say it. Is not then “the one” 
separate from “the others,” and are not “the others” separate 
from “the one?” Why? Because there is nothing else “differ- 
ent” except these, (namely,) that which is different from “ the 
one,” and that which is “different” from “the others ;” for all 
is said, when “the one” and “the others” are said. All, in- 
deed. There is nothing else therefore except these, in which, 
as being the same, “the one” and “the others” would exist. 
Nothing. “The one” and “the others” are therefore never in 
the same. They arenot. Are they then separate? Yes. We 
have said moreover that “the truly one” has not any parts. 
For how can it? Neither therefore will the whole of “the one” 
nor its parts be in “the others,” if it is separate from “the 
others,” and has no parts. How not? In no way then will “the 
others” participate in “the one ;” since they participate neither 
according to a certain part, nor according to the whole. It 
seems not. By no means then are “the others” “one,” nor 
have they any one in themselves. [64] They have not. Neither, 
then, are “the others” many; for, if they were many, each of 
them, as being a part of 1 whole, would be one; but now the 
things different from “the one” are neither one nor many, 
nor a whole nor parts, since they in no respect participate in 
‘the one.” Right. ‘The qthers” then are of themselves” 
neither two nor three, nor one in them, because they are en- 
tirely deprived of “the one.” So itis. “The others,” therefore, 
are of themselves! neither similar nor dissimilar to “ the one,” 
nor are similitude and dissimilitude in them. For if they were 
similar and dissimilyr, or! possessed in themselves similitude 
and dissimilitude, the things different from “the one” would 
possess in themselves two species contrary to edch other. So 
it appears. But it is impossible for those to participate in 
any two things, which do not participate even in one. Im- 


s.. Ficinus, “ nec duo nec tris sunt nec unum illis inest.” He there- 


fore found in his MS. neither the aùra of other MSS. nor the ratra of . 


Stephens’ text; hile he acknowledges #y éorw iy abroig, for yhich 
Heindorf suggested éveorey, found subsequently in three MSS. 
10 Ficinus, “nec eadem sunt alia uni,” i. e. ovre raùrà tors rep evi. 
1 Instead of 3 xos which is unintelligible, the four best MSS. have 
» adopted by Stalbaum. 
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possible The others” therefore are neither similar nor dis. 
similar, nor both. For, if they were similar or dissimilar 
they would participate in one species of the different; and i 
they were both, they would participate in two contrary species . 
but this has been shown to be impossible. True. They are 
therefore neither same nor different, nor moved, nor standing 
still, nor generated, nor destroyed, nor greater, nor less, nor 
equal, (nor unequal,)? nor do they suffer any thing else of this 

‘kind. For, if the others could endure to suffer any such acci- 
dent, they would participate in one, and two, and three, and in 
even and odd; in all which it has been shown it is impossible 
for them to participate; since they are in every way and en- 
tirely deprived of “the one.” Most true. Hence, then, if “the 
one” exists, “the one” is all things and nothing, both as re- 
gards itself, and as regards “the others” 3in like manner.’ 
Entirely so. 

(65.] Beit so. But if “the one” is not, must we not con- 
sider after this what ought to happen? We must consider. 
What then would be this supposition, if “one is not?” Does 
it differ from this, “If that, which is not one, is non-existing ?” 
It does differ. Does it differ merely from, or is the saying, “ If 
that which is not one, is non-existin{,” entirely contrary (to 
the saying), “ If the one is not?” Entirely the contrary. But 
what, should any one say, if magnitude is not, or if smallness 
is not, or any thing else of this kind, would he not show in 
edch of these cases that he is speaking of that, which is not, as 
something different? Entirely so. Would he not therefore 
now show that he is speaking of that which is not as some- 
thing different from “the others,” when he says “if the one is 
not ;” and do we understand what he is saying? We do un- 
derstand. In the first place then he speaks of something 
which may be known; and next of something different from 
“the others,” when he says “one;” whether he adds to it the 
term of “ being” or “not being ;” ‘for that which is said not 
to be, is known none the less, and that it is different from “the 

3 How strange that not a single commentator should have seen that 
oùðè ävısa is evidently to be supplicd after obd2 loa, to complete the 
climax of the series of contraries. i ° 

.8—* Ag there is nothing to‘which doadrwe¢ can be referred, Heindorf 
wished to read, what Stalbaum fecls half-inclined to adopt, cai mpòc 


råa, cai råa dcabruc.® 
4 ] am here quite in the dark; and so was Ficinus, as is evident. 
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others +” 4. is it not so? Necessarily so. Let us then say (as), at 
the. beginning, “If the one is not,” what ought to occur. In 
the first place then this, as it seems, ought to occur to it; that 
either there should be a knowledge of it, or that nothing of 
what is gaid can be known, when any one says, “ If one is non- 
existing.” Trye. (Must not this too happen), either that “the 
others” are different from it, or that even it cannot be said 
to be different from “the others?” Entirely so. It has there- 
fore diversity in addition to knowledge. For he does not 
speak of the diversity of “the others,” when he says that “ the 
one” is different from “the others,” but of the diversity of 
“the one.” It appears so. And yet the one which is non-ex- 
‘isting, participates in “that,” and “some,” and “this,” and 
‘‘ these,” and every thing of this kind. For neither could “the 
- one” be spoken of, nor things different from “the one,” nor 
would there be any thing for it, or belonging to it, nor could 
it be called any thing, if it had no share in something, or, in 
the other things of this kind. Right. [66.] But to be can- 
not be present to “the one,” if it non-exists; though nothing 
prevents it from participating in the many; nay, it must 
(participate), if “the one” is that, 7and not another thing is’ 
not existing.’ %If hewever it will not be either “the one” 
nor that, but the discorrse about something else, it is meet to 
say nothing.® But if “the one” is supposed (as) that thing 


from his unintelligible version, “ nihilominus cognoscitur, quid non ease 

dicatur, quodque differens quiddam est ab aliis.” So too was Heindorf, 

who wished to read yryyworerat, wç rt rÒ Aeyopevoy; and so lastly was 

Stalbaum, who has laid hold of Heindorf’s wc, as a drowning man does, 
of a straw, and with the same umhappy result. 

è After cai rovrov, thcre is in the Greek cai rovrm, answering to 
“huic” in Ficinus’ version. But amongst a mass of genitives dependent 
on peréiyes, a dative could not be thus inserted. Hence Heindorf once 
wished: to read rod robry, but was restrained by meeting with something 
similar in § 71. But that passage is wretchedly corrupt. Taylor more 

correctly has tacitly omitted cai rodry. 

© Ficinus has “‘cctcrorum talium.” He therefore found in his MS 
not robrwy, but roiobruv. — 

.— Such is the English version of cai pq aAXo pù Eorey, similar to 
the Latin of Ficinus, “ nec aliud non est;” which Stalbaum, I presume. 
unable to exple.n, has thought proper to give a paraphrase of it in German. 
But whether the German is more intelligible than the Greek, Latin, and 
English, I am unable to state. l 

9—9 Here again is a on, Fa: says Stalbaum, Damascius did not 

` understand, and Schleiermacher, Heindorf, and Schmidt have vainly at- 
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agd not as another to non-exist, it is necessary for- it to par- 
ticipate in that and many other things. Entirely so. Dissimili- 
tude, therefore, is present to it with respect to “ the others ;” 
for “the others,” being different from “the one,” will also be 
foreign (from it). Certainly. But are not thingg foreign 
various? How not? And are not things various dissimilars ? 
Dissimilars. If then they are dissimilars to “the one,” it is 
evident they would be dissimilars to that which is dissimilar. 
It is evident. There would then be present to “the one” a 
dissimilitude with respect to which “the others” are dissimilar 
to it. It seems so. But if there is to it a dissimilitude from “the 
others,” must there not be to it a similitude of itself? How? 
If there be a dissimilitude of “the one” to “the one,” no 
discourse would take place about a thing of such a kind as 
“the one;” nor would the supposition be about “the one,” 
but about something different from “the one.” Entirely so, 
But it ought not. Certainly. There ought, then, to be a simili- 
tude of itself to “the one.” There ought. But neither is “the 
one” equal to “the others.” For, if it were equal, *it would 
be according to equality, similar’to them ;* but both these are 
impossible, if “the one” is not. Impossible. [67.] But 
since it is not equal to “the others,” is it-not necessary for “the 
others” also to be not equal to it? It is necessary. But are 
not things which are not equal unequal? Certainly. And 
are not unequals unequal by that which is unequal? How 
not? ‘* The one,” therefore, participates in the inequality, ac- 
cording to which “the others” are unequal to it. It does par- 
ticipate. But magnitude and smallness belong to inequality. 
They do. Do magnitude and smallness then belong to one 
of this kind? It nearly appears so. But magnitude and 


tempted to emend. Accordingly he proposes to read el pévron ph) 'rò dy 
pévoy py póvov icra, as if by any process póvov could be corrupted into 
pir’ txeivo. For this idea however respecting the introduction of póvov, 
Stalbaum was indebted to “ipsum unum illud duntaxat ” in Ficinus, toe 
whom he should have given the honour of the discovery. 

.®—#* Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, “jam pro- 
fecto etiam simile illis secundum squalitatem existeret ;’? who therefore 
found in his MS. ein dy dn cai porov adbroig card ry fornra, not the 
unintelligible ein re dy fen xai ðporov àv einadroic xa 2 ray icéryra, 
where 7s couples nothing, and åy ety is repeated in all the MSS. but the 
two best. Stalbaum thus explains the words, cin rs åv fen, cai Sporoy 
ay cin — “jam affirmante predicato ornatum esset’’—from which the 
reader is left to draw what conclusion he can. 
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smallness are always separated from each other. Entirely go. 
There is then always something between them.” Certainly, 
Can you mention any thing else between these, except 
equality? Nothing else. To-whatever thing therefore 
there is magnitude and smallness, to this there is equality 
also as a medium between the two. It appears so. To “the 
one” then which is non-existing, equality, magnitude, and 
smallness, as it appears, belong. So it seems. But it ought 
likewise to participate in a certain way in “being.” How so? It 
' ought to be in the statewhich we have mentioned ? for, unless it 
be in that state, we should not speak the truth in saying that 
- “the one” is not ; but if (we speak) the truth, it is evident that 
we have spoken of things that exist. Is it not so? Itisso. But 
since we assert that we speak the truth, it is necessary for us 
to assert that we are speaking of things which exist. It is 
necessary. °“The one,” therefore, which does not exist, as it 
appears, does exist; for if it should non-exist while non- 


existing, but remit something of existence with respect to 
non-existence, it will immediately become existing.’ Entirely 
so. [68.] !°It ought therefore to have, as the bond of non- 
existence, an existence not existing, if it is about to non-exist : 


I, 


just as existence (ought) to have (as a bond of existence) a 


non-existence existing,!9 in order that it may be perfectly to 
be.!! For thus especiaiiy existence would exist, and non- 


*—° Ofall the words between the numerals, I confess my inability to 
understand an atom. The reader will therefore be glad perhaps to see 
Taylor's explanation of this difficult passage, which is equally unintelligi- 
ble in the Latin of Heindorf, and, I suspect, too in the German of Stal- 
baum.—Any remission of “ being” is attended with “ non-being,”’ which 
isthe same with ‘‘is not;” and if any thing of “is” be taken away, 
“is not” is immediately introduced ; and so it will immediately become 
“is not non-being,”’ that is, “ it is being.” 

10—10 The balance ot the sentences evidently requires, as I have trans- 
lated, Ati dpa aurò (i. e. rò p) dv) deopdy Exe rod pù elvai rò elvai ph) 
Öv, and rò ôv (Seopdy Exer) rov elvai rò u) elvacdy. For thus rò pn 
öv would be opposed to rò dy, and row uù ilat to roù elyat, and rò elyar 
to rò p) elvat, and pi) by to dv. The cdd. have rd by rò pd dy Exey py 
elvai, in the second clause, which I cannot understand ; nor could 
Stalbaum, who proposes to read Somep rò dy ur dy Exey rd py elvai; 
or with the omission of xey entirely. 

1) Here agai. { am quite ata loss. Ficinus has “ ut perfecte rurqis esse 
liceat.” _ But as in the Greek words iva redéwe að elvai J. there should 
be a balance to the subsequent—e cai rò prj ôv ad reAlwe py corai, it is 

» evident that ad iva could not be found in the first clause; and even if it 
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existence not exist, ' participating (respectively) the former 
in existence’(for the sake) of “being” existing; but in non- 
existence (for the sake) of “non-being” existing, if it is about 
to exist completely ; the latter (participating) in non-existence ` 
(for the sake) of “non-being” not existing ; but (participating) 
in existence for the sake of “ being” existing ; if non-existence 
ig to non-exist completely.!2 Most truly so. Since then both 
to existence there is a share of non-existence, and to non- 
existence a share of existence, is it not necessary for “the 
one” also, since it does not exist, to participate in existence 
for the purpose of non-existence? It is necessary. Existence 
therefore appears to be “the one,” if it does not exist. So it 
seems. And non-existence, if it does not exist. How not? 
Can any thing then, which is in some state, be not in that 
state, when it does not change from that state? It cannot. 
Every thing then of such a kind, which is and is not in such a 
State, indicates some change. Hownot? Is change motion? or 
what shall we call it? Itis motion. But has not “the one” ap- 
peared to be both “ being” and “ not-being?” Yes. It appears 
then to be and not to be in such a state. It seems so. “The 
non-existing one” appears then to be moved, since it has a 
change from “being” into “not-being.” Jt appears so. But if it 
be no where among beings, as it is not, since it is a not-being, 
it cannot change its place from any where to any where. For 
it cannot. It will not then be moved by changing its place. 
For it will not. Neither will it revolve in “the same ;” for 


could, by no process could elva: } mean “it may be lawful to bo.” Pere 
haps Plato wrote iva reAéwe dy 9 rò elvai: to which would lead ad ġ elvar 
in one MS. and dy sin elva: in another; for thus rò elyat would answer 
to rò py dy, (or, as it should be read, rò uy elvan) and àv g to py 
OTa 

13.12 By attending here, as before, to the balance of the sentences, I 
have been able, I trust, to perceive, what nobody tse seems to have done, 
the flow of ideas; which leads to peréyovra rò piv dv odaiag piv, roù elvas 
by Evera by, py diciag dé rod elva py dy—rd 02 py ðv py obciag pey, roù py 
sivas uù ðv, obciac dé, rov civarı dy: where péy is inserted after the first où- 
olag.to preserve the antithesis, and vera for tho syntax; and py is omitted 
before the concluding éy. For the words are thus opposed to each other, 
Tò pay dy, to rò dt py dy, and odotac èv rod elvai dy to pr) obciag pdy Tov 
prh elva: pn ôv, and py odciag dé roù un elvat pr) by to obalac dé rod elvat 
öv. With regard to the insertion of vera, although that adverb may be 
omitted before an infinitive, in the case of a negative sentence, it cannot 
be in the case of a positive one—a distinction first pointed out by Hermann, 
and supported by myself in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 268. . 
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it will never touch “the same,” since the same is “being.” But 
it is impossible for “ not-being” to reside in any “Being.” Inf 
possible. [69.] “ The one,” therefore, “which is not,” cannot 
revolve in that, in which it is not. It cannot. Neither will “the 
one” be altered from itself, either into “ being” or “ not-be 
ing :” for our discourse would no longer be concerning’ the one, 
if it were altered from itself, but concerning something elms, 
Right. But if it is neither altered, nor revolves in the same, 
nor changes its place, can it still be moved in any way? How 
can it? But it is necessary for that, which is unmoved, to 
be at rest; and for that, which is at rest, to stand still.!3 It is 
necessary. As it seems, therefore, “the one” which is not, 
both stands still and is moved. It appears so. And yet if 
it be moved, there is a great necessity fur it to be altered; 
for, so far as any thing is moved, it is no longer in the same 
state that it was, but ina different one. Soitis. ‘The one,” 
therefore, since it is moved, is also altered. Yes. And yet 
being moved not at all, it would be not at all altered. It 
would not. So far then as “ the one” which is not, is moved, 
it is altered; but so fur as it is not moved, it is not altered. 
Certainly not.. “The one,” therefore, which is not, is both 
altered and not altered, It appears so. But is it not neces- 
sary for any thing, when it is ultered, to be in the act of being 
different from what it was before, and to die away from its 
former state; but for a nature, which is not altered, to be 
neither in the act of being, nor of dying away? It is neces- 

“ The one,” therefore, which is not, by being altered, 
is in the act of being, and of dying away; but at the same 
` time, from its not. being altered, it is not in the act of being ' 
o» of dying away. [70.] And thus “the one,” which is not, 
is in the act of being and of dying, and is neither in the act 
of being nor of dyiåg away. For it is not (otherwise). 

But let us again return to the beginning, about to see 
whether these things will appear to us as they do now, or 
otherwise. It is necessary. Have we not already said, !4 “If 
‘the one is not, what ought to happen concerning it?” Cer- 


13 Here, as in § 25, I am unable to seo the difference between jevxlay 
yuv and tordva. ° 

14 Here, asin § 32, Heindorf adopted épapey for dapéy, from “ disseru- 
mus” in Ficinus; and so did Stephens tacitly, no doubt from ‘the same 
SOUTCE. ; 
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tainig. But when we say “it is not,” do we intend any- thing 
dise than thb absenceof “being” from that which we say's not ? 
Nothing else. Whether therefore, when we say that a thing 
. ig not,” 14 do we say that in a certain respect it is not, and 
that in a certain respect it is?! or does the term “is not” 
simply signify that, what is not, is no where at all, and that it 
does not in any way participate in “ being,” if it is not? It 
signifies this most distinctly. Neither then can that, which is 
not, be, nor in any other way participate in “being.” It can- 


not. But are the terms “to be generated” and “to be de- . 


stroyed,” any thing else than for one thing to participate in 
“being,” and for another to lose “being?” It is nothing 
else. The thing therefore to which no atom of “being” is 
present, can neither receive nor lose it. How can it? “ The 
one” therefore, since it is not at all, can neither possess, be 
freed from, nor participate in “being,” in any manner what- 
ever. This seems reasonable. ‘The’ one” which is not, 
is then neither destroyed nor in the act of being, if it par- 
ticipates not at all in being. It appears not. Neither 
therefore is it at all altered; for if it thus suffered it would 
be in the act of being destroyed. True. But if it is not 
altered, is it not also necessary for it tc be not moved? It is 
necessary. But that, which in no respect is, we will say 
cannot stand still; for that which stands still ought to be in 
some (spot) ever the same? In the same;! for how not? 
[71.] Thus then let us say, that “not-being” at no time either 
stands or is moved. For it does not. Moreover uot any of 
things existing is present to it; for participating in any of 
things existing '’ it would participate in “being.” It is evident 

1518 Such is evidently what the train of ideas demands. But in that 
case the Greek should be, ove elva: rs we papèy abr, civar ĈE wwe, not 


wag ox elyac—aiic 2 elvat. For aig, the interrogative, could not thus 
follow wérepoy, despite what Heindorf says about the double interrogative, 
wéc ri, in lipp. Maj. § 40. 

38 Heindorf has acutely restored the passage, where Stephens was at a 
loss; and so too was Ficinus, who consequently omitted the — Tye 
att@: which does not however require the preposition inserted by Hein- 
dorf; for Stalbaum shows by numerous examples, that a preposition in 
the answer is to be supplied fom the one in the question. , 

1 Instead of roórov perixov évroc, Ficinus found ir h.s MS. dyrog rov 
peréyo¥, as shown by his version, “ alicujus existentis—particeps.” From 
whence Schleiermacher suggested rov for roúrov. But as two MSS. offer 
vrug for övroç we may read rov ray dyrwy perixovy, in allusion to the 
rı rov Syrey, immediately preceding: where rov is due to one MS. Stal- 
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It bas therefpre neither magnitude, nor smallness, nor equality., 
It has not. It has moreover neither similitude nor diversity, 
either with respect to itself or to others. It appears not. 
What then, is it possible for it to have‘ the other things, if 
nothing must be present to it? It is not possible. ‘To it 
then there are neither similars nor dissimilars, nor the same 
nor different. There are not.- But what, will there be, re- 
specting a thing that is not, the term “at it,” or “to it,”18 
or “of this,” or “to this,” or “of another,” or “ to another,” 
or “formerly,” or “ hereafter,” or “ now,” or “ knowledge,” or 
“opinion,” or “ perception,” or “ dis@ourse,” or “a name,” or 
any thing else belonging to things existing? There will not. 
19 A not-one then is in this state. What state? Not being 
seems to be in no state. In no state.!9 

But let us still (again) say, if “one” is not, what must 
“the others” suffer. Let us say. In a certain way “others” 
must exist themselves; for, if “others” do not exist, there 
would be nothing?! said about “the others.” True. But if there 
is the discourse about “the others,” “the others” will be differ- 
ent: or do you not apply to the same thing the word “ other” 
and the word “different?” Ido. But we surely say that ?? the 
“ different” is different fgom “different,” and “the other” is 
other than “other ?”?? Yes. ‘lo “theothers,” therefore, if there 
are about to be “others,” there is something from which they 
will be “others.” It is necessary. But what would this be? 
For they will not be different from “ the one,” since it is not. 


baum, however, prefers rovrov petéxoy rov õvroç. He should have sug- 
ted rovowrou peréxoy rov éyroc. For the definite rovrov roð övroç 
could hardly be referred, as he fancies, to the indefinite re rv övrwv. 

After éxéiyyp is inserted 7 rò ri. But from the surrounding genitives 
and datives it is evident that no nominative could be introduced here ; 
and hence I have transi-ted as if the Greck were not 9 rò rovro 9 rò 
rovrov, but 9 rò roúrov * TÒ robry, to which roérw for rovrov in one 
MS. evidently leads. And even if a nominative were admissible, the in- 
definite rt would not be, and still less the interrogative ri. 

#18 Since some of the best MSS. assign oddapij to Aristotle, I have 
translated as if the Greek were, Otrwe ò) èv dv ode Exe; Ide; Ov dv dy 
Fou’ ye obdapij xev. Oday. For thus the answers would be given, 
is they always are, in the fewest possible words. 

* Ficinus, “ Est ne iterum disputandum,” which leads to 0’ av for 67. 

21 Instead of Aéyiiro sense and syntax require Néyorré re. ⸗ 

3% Others may, but I cannot, understand all between the numerals. I 
sould have understood the passage, had it been to this effect: ‘The dif- 
erent is different from something, and the other is other than something.” 
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They will not. They are different therefore from each other ; 
‘for this alone remains to them, or to be?’ different from no- 
thing. Right. [72.] According to multitudes therefore, each 
is different from each other; for they cannot be different ac- 
cording to one, since “one” is not. But each mass of them, 
as it appears, is infinite in multitude; even although one 
should lay hold of that which appears to be the least, *like a 
dream in sleep, many appear on a sudden, instead of one 
seeming to be; and* instead of the smallest, a quantity very 
great as compared with the fractions formed out of it. Most 
right. Masses of such Mind existing,» others will be mutually 
different from one another, if “ others” are, while “one” is 
not, Completely so. Will there not then be many masses, 
each appearing as one, but not being so, since “one” is not? 
There will. There will likewise appear to be a number 
of them, if each is one, while there are many. Entirely so. 
But the even and odd among them will appear” not truly, if 
“one” shall not exist. They will not. But likewise the small- 
est, as we have said,’ will seem to be in them. But this (the 
smallest) will appear to be many and” great, as compared 
with each of the many and small. Ilow not? And each 
mass will be imagined to be equal to many and small quanti- 
ties; for it will not appear to change from a greater to a less 
quantity, before it seems to arrive at something between 
them; and this would be a fancied notion of equality. It is 
likely. Will it not also (appear) to have a bound with respect 
to another mass, having itself, with respect to itself, neither a 
beginning, nor a middle, nor an end? In what way? Because 


2 Stalbaum says that selva: is governed by dvayxatoy understood. He 
should have suggested rò elvat; for thus rd elvd: would be opposed to 
rovro, and both depend upon Aéimerat. i 

“—* Although Heindorf justly objected to õvap ¿v Savy, ho unjustly 
wished to omit dvap, misled by his copy of the version of Ficinus; which, 
he says, has simply “ velut in somno.” But the ed. pr. has “in somno 
somnium.” He should have suggested cal, orep dvepwrrovri ry, i. e. 
‘and like to a person dreaming.” Tho verb dvepwrrey is found seven 
times at least in Plato. 

* Heindorf correctly saw that dyrwy has dropt out after dycwy. 

* Ficinus, “ videbitur ;” from whence Thomson, suggested gavetrar 
for’ gaiveras. 2 

2 Heindorf prefers čġapev to ġapèy, for Ficinus has “ ut dictum est,” 
and there is an allusion to what had been stated a little above. 

= Instead of òc, Plato wrote «ai, as shown by the sentence following. 
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when a person takes hold by his intellect of some one of these, 
Tas being one of these]? there will alwayy, prior to the 
beginning, appear another beginning, and atter the end an- 
other end will be left behind; but in the middle (there will 
be) other things more in the middle than the middle; but 
smaller, on account of their not being able to take hold of 
each one of them, since “the one” is not. ‘This is most true. 

73.] But every thing which a person can lay hold of by his 
intellect, must, I think, be broken into small pieces; for a mass 
would be (ever) laid hold of (mentally) without a one. 
Entirely so. But is it not necessary for such a mass to 
appear to him, who beholds it at a distance and with a dull 
aye, to be one; but to him who surveys it near and with an 
acute mind, will not each appear to be infinite in multitude, if 
it is deprived of “the one,” not existing. It is most neces- 
sary. Thus then each of “the others” ought to appear in- 
finite and bounded, and one and many, if one does not exist, 
and “the others” (besides)?! “the one” do exist. They ought. 
Will they then appear also to be similars and dissimilars ? 
[In what way? Just as objects in a shaded picture appear 
ull to be one to a person standing at a distance, (they will 
seem) to suffer the same accident, and to be similar. En- 
jirely so. But to him, who approaches nearer, (they will 
ippear) to be many and different, and different from and dis- 
similar to themselves, through the fancied notion of diversity. 
[t is so. It is therefore necessary for the masses to appear 
o be similar and dissimilar to themselves and to each other. 
Mntirely so. And to be the game with, and different from, 
ach other, and to touch and be apart®? from themselves, and 
xe moved through all possible movements, und standing still 
very Where, and be in the act of being and of destruction, 


229 I cannot understand all within the brackets; nor could Ficinus, 
vho has omitted them. Heindorf says those words refer to &pxny, wipac 
éoov. But if so, to what do a’ray re refer? 

» Ficinus, “ Semper — excipitur.” He found therefore in his MS., 
vhat three others offer, dei NapBavoro. 

31 The Greek is råa dé ivòç, where I cannot discover on what ivd¢ 
epends. Ficinus-has “sed alia preter unum sunt,” as if ho had found 
n his MS. rdAAd, -3è GX. row évdc. 

* Some one, as appears from Stalbaum’s note, wished to read fwpic 
avray Ovrac, which is absolutely requisite on account of the other par- 
iciples. So too in § 74, one would prefer obé& axréusya obdt xwpic 
yra, where õvrau is at present veue 

+ 6 B è 
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and neither of these, and all of this kind,’ which it wi 
easy for us to,go through, if, though one does not exist, ma 
do exist? Most true. 

[74.] Once more then, returning again to the beginnii 
let us say, “If one is not,” but the things different fr 
“the one,” what ought to happen. Let us say. “The othe 
then are not one. How should they be? Nor yet are tk 
many; for in many there would be one likewise. For 
none of these is one, all are nothing; so that there would 
not even many. True. One therefore not being in the othe 
the others are neither many nor one. They are not. N 
do they appear to be either one or many. Why not? F 
cause “the others” have not in any way any communication 
all with any of the things which are not, nor is any one 
the non-existing present to “the others ;” for there is no par 
to non-beings. True. Neither therefore is there any opini 
about that, which is not in “the others,” nor any fancied notio 
nor, does that “ which is not,” become in any way the subject 
opinion applicable to “the others.”* It does not. If ther 
fore one does not exist, not any of “the others” is conceived 
opinion to be one or many; for it is impossible to form 
opinion of many without one. Itisimpossible. If one ther 
fore does not exist, neither do “the others” exist ; nor is o 
or many conceived by opinion. itscems not. Neither the) 
fore do similars or dissimilars exist. ‘They do not. Nort 
same nor different, nor things touching nor apart, nor su 
others, as we have already discussed, as appearing themselves 

3—33 As there is nothing on which pndérepa raì måvra rov rå r 
avra can depend, Heindorf says he should have expected to find hi 
werovOdrac. 

* Heindorf justly objects to pépoc, which, meaning only “a part,” } 
no meaning here. Perhaps Plato wrote odd’ tv pip dpepic tore, * for thi 
is not a single atom.” Stalbaum would read, with three modern MS 
où? pépoc, “for not even a part.” But this does not get rid of t 
difficulty starled by Heindorf. 

* Instead of dofazerar—imd ray ddXwy, which could be said only of pi 
sons, Schleiermacher proposed ézi, adopted by Heindorf and Stalbau 

#6 In the words within the numerals I cannot discover an atom 
meaning ; nor, it appears, could Ficinus; whose version is, “ neque 1 
liqua quotcunque in superioribus, tanquam que ad alie spectare videre 
tur, ‘enarravimus, jam ad ipsa alia spectaret vel spectare videntur, unt 
si minime est.” From which I willingly leave to others to elicit what 


found in his MS., unless he supplied from his own head what he co 
ceived the sense to require. 
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of these there neither is any one, nor do “the others” appear, 
if the one does not exist. True. If then we summarily 

say, that “if one is not, nothing is,” shall we not rightly 

say? Entirely so. Let both this then be asserted by us, 

and this also, as is reasonable, that whether one is or is not, 

both itself, and the others, are, with respect to themselves. and 

to each other, all things entirely, and are not, and appear to 

be, and do not appear. It is most true. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BANQUET 


Ir the beauty of a dialoguc of Plato is to be estimated by the 
number of separate Editions to which it has given rise, and by the 
quantity of Annotations written upon it, the Banquet would be 
fairly deemed to be second only to the Phædo, if not superior to it. 
For during the last sevcnty-four years it has been edited by Fischer, 
Wolf, Ast, Sommer, Dindorf, Reynders, Rückert, Hommel, twice by 
Stalbaum and the triumvirate of the Scholars ‘at Zurich; and it 
has been commented upon by Wyttenbach, Schütz, Bast, Tieusde, 
Thiersch, Orelli, Creuzer, and Voegelin : and to these must be added 
the pamphlets of IIartmann and C. F. Iermann, (of which I know 
nothing but the titles,) together with the Academical Dissertations of 
different Professors and embryo Critics in Germany, and the articles 
written in various periodicals of that Comey devoted wholly or in 
part to classical literature. 

Nor is this all; for during the same penea the dialogue has been 
translated twice into English, thrice into German, and once into 
French, But even here it has been the misfortune of the philoso- 
pher to have his ideas travesticd, rather than transferred to modern 
tongues. Suck «t least is the case in the miscalled versionsof Syden- 
ham and Shelley; the latter of whom has never looked beyond the 
Latin of Ficinus, reprinted by Bekker from the original edition ; 
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while the former, disdaining to follow as closely a generally faithful 
' guide, has kiven a paraphrase rather than a translation; and this to 
such an extent, that more than a third of what he has put down is 
the mere coinage of his own brain, and not a vestige of it is to be 
found in the original Greek. 

Nor is it amongst the moderns alone that this dialogue has met 
with a marked attention. For it seems to have been no less a fa- 
vourite with the Moral Philosophers of the Pagan world, and the 
Fathers of the Christian Church, and of those too, who, like the Neo- 
Platonists, occupied the neutral ground between the rising and 
decaying forms of faith. Of this the edition of Reynders affords 
abundant proof; who has either collected himself, or found in the 
notes of Wyttenbach, perhaps all the references to this dialogue to 
be met with in the series of authors alluded to; and after their 
united labours in this field, a very scanty gleaning has been left, I 
suspect, for such as may be disposed to go over the same ground. 
Far different, however, is the case as regards the verbal difficulties 
of the text. For there, after all the labours of the learned, I have 
found not a little to exercise my own ingenuity; and where I have 
failed, others will, I hope, be led to try their hands; for it is only by 
such continued efforts that we can expect to recover what has been 
lost, or to correct what has become corrupted, in one of the most 
fanciful, and, despite a portion of its matter, happily abhorrent from 
our finer feelings, onc of the most beautiful dialogues of Plato. 

With regard to the object which Plato had in view in writing the 
Banquet, they who are desirous of seeing the conflicting and equally 
untenable notions of some of the scholars of Germany, must turn to 
Stalbaum’s Prolegomena, p. 35—39, where they will find a sensible 
rejection of the theory of Schleiermacher; who with a perversity of 
judgment for which it is difficult to account, considered the Banquet 
as being closely connected with the Sophist and Statesman, with 
which it has not an atom in common, instcad of being rather a com- 
panion to the Phædrus, but written if not in a more chaste, at least 
a more chastened, style, than that misunderstood rhapsody. 


CHE BANQUET. 


OR, ON LOVE. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


APOLLODORUS, FRIEND OF APOLLODORUS, GLAUCO, 
ARISTODEMUS, SOCRATES, AGATHO, PAUSANIAS, 
ARISTOPHANES, ERYXIMACHUS, PHZDRUS, 
DIOTIMA, ALCIBIADES. 


APOLLODORUS. 


[1] 1 RESPECTING the matters, about which you are inquir- 
ing,! I think myself to be not unprepared. For I happened 
yesterday to be coming up to the city from my house at Pha- 
lérus ; when one of my acquaintances, who was behind, see- 
ing me at distance, called out to me; and playing upon my 
name, said, at the same time, Hollo!’ Apollodorus, you Pha- 
lerean,‘ will you not stop? Upon which I stopped, and waited 


i—! As nothing is stated at the commencement of the dialogue respect- 
ing the persons addressed, one would be inclined to believe that something 
has been lost. Fy 

2 Phalérus was a sea-port about twenty stadia or two miles from Athens. 

2 On this use of ovroc, see Kuhner, Gr. Gr. § 476, a. 

4 The play in the word SaAnpevc, Ast would explain by an allusion to 
the word Sadapic, or Padnpic, which was the name of an aquatic bird 
with a bald pate, in Greek gaAaxpdc, and was here said in reference to 
the baldness of Apollodorus. Other interpretations are to be found in 
.Stalbaum’s note. Plato wrote, I suspect, © @arnpic. For the Schol. on 
Aristopk - ‘Opy. 565, says, 6 dt gadrnpic édpvioy tori Muvaïov edrperic 
loxnparice öt xpd roy gadXoy : where we must evidently read—dagperic 
doynparcora:—F or nothing connected with the ¢4AXo¢ could be ebrperic. 
A similar pun was made upon Alcibiades, as shown by Hesychius, 'Esi 
Parynriov'’ roy Ae Piddnyv gyoiv 6 "Apicrapxog (read ‘Apiorogdvgg) irè 
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for him. He then said, Apollodorus, I was just now looking 
&fter you, Being desirous of hearing fully about the meeting 
‘between Agatho, and Socrates, and Alcibiades, and the rest 
who were present at the supper, which took place then, when 
there were® some speeches on the subject of love. For another 
person narrated a part, having heard it from Phoenix, the 
son of Philip; and he said that you knew (all): but that he 
had it not in his power to state any thing clearly. Do you 
then tell me; for you have the best right to narrate the con- 
versation of your friend. But first, said he, tell me, were you 
present yourself at the mecting or not ?—It appears, said I, 
that your informant has by no means given you a clear ac- 
count, if you suppose that the meeting, about which you are 
asking, took place recently, so that I could be present at it. 
—I (thought so), said he.—How, Glauco, (could it be,) said I? 
~—Know you not, that Agatho has not sojourned here for many 
years ?” whereas, since I first passed my time with Socrates, and 
made it my care each day to know what he said and did, it is 
not yet three years. Before that time, running about wherever 
chance led me, and fancying I was doing something, I was 
more wretched than any being whatever, and not less so than 
you ‘are now in thinking that you must do every thing rather 


darnviov yeyevicOat oxwontrwy map bdXyra’ in’ &vaioyuvrig ydp ò 
@adnc. The bird was a species of water-wagtail, in Greek ottcorvyile, 
applied, in a similar manner, to a lascivious person. Opportunely then 
has Hesychius, PaAnpic’ öprıç Ayuvaiog, card rò Made (read PdAnrog) 
Seppariwvoy cai dvdpeiov. Qf the names of birds, thus given to persons 
at Athens, Aristophanes has given a list in ‘Opy. 1288—1298. 

8 I have translated as if the Greek were dcarvOécOat rv —Evvovolay 
—réyv TÓTE— ÖTE wept TÖV tpwrikwy Adyou Tiveg Foay—and not Tay 
rore—mepl ray ipwrikwy Aoywy, riveg Hoay, For the Zvvovcia was not 
wept Tay épwricwy Adywy. ‘he Adyoe took place merely accidentally at 
the banquet. Morcover, rére evidently requires jts correlative dre, which 
I have inserted before mepi. Lastly, as there were no Adyot called espe- 
cially Epwrexoi, by rw» tpwrixwy are meant “ things relating to love.” 

* Since some MSS. read étnyeiro rt, others denyetrat, Plato doubtless 
wrote Senyeiréd rs, and instead of cai, which has no meaning here, way, to 
balance re. ` 
. T According to Ritschel, De Agathonis Vita, p. 19, quoted by Stalbaum, 

area retired to the court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, not later than 

Ol. 93. 1; but not, I suspect, as the Scholiast, on Aristoph. Barp. 85, says, 

with the view of enjoying the luxurious living to be fovs.d there, but of 
mong — his friend spl atin oa ~ pus, — by Ar- 
us; whose countrymen thought more highly, id the Athenians, 

of the talents of the dramatist. i 
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than philosophize.—Do not sepff, said he, but tell me when the. 
meeting took place.— When we were still children, faid I, it was 
that Agatho won the prize® with the first tragedy, and the day 
after that in which he and his ‘performers in the Chorus had 
made the sacrifice for his victory.—It is then, said he, a long 
time since, it seems ; but who was the relater? Was it Socrates 
himself ?—Not Socrates, by Zeus, replied I; but he who told 
it to Phenix. It was one Aristodemus,’ a Cydathenean, a 
man of small size, and who always went without sandals.’° He 
was present at the meeting, being, it seems to me, an admirer, 
the greatest amongst. those then living, of Socrates. Never- 
theless, I inquired of Socrates himself about some of the 
‘things I had heard from him (Aristodemus); and he (So- 
crates) confessed to all he had reported.— Why then, said he, 
(Glauco,) do not you tell me? The road to the city is very 
convenient for persons, as they walk along, to speak and hear.!! 
Proceeding in this way we @ntered into conversation together, 
so that I am now, as I said at the commencement, not quite un- 
prepared. If then I must relate these matters (over again) to 
you, I must do so.!? Besides, for in other respects, when I am 
either making myself, or hearing from others, any discourse on 
philosophy, I feel, inglependent of considering myself bene- 
fited, a delight beyond all bounds. But when (I hear) some 
other conversation, and especially yours, who are wealthy, 
and engaged in money-making, I feel a weariness myself, 
and pity for you my friends, who fancy you are doing some- 
thing, while you are in fuct doing nothing. But perhaps, on 
the other hand, you consider me possessed with an evil genius; 
and I think that you think correctly. I do not however think 
so of you; but I know it full well. 


è It was at the festival of the Lenéa, celebrated in Ol. 90. 4, says 
Atheneeus, v. p. 217, that Agatho obtained the first prize. 

9 Xenophon, in Mem. Socr. i. 4. 2, informs us, that Aristodemus was 
surnamed “the Little,” and that he was an atheist, until he was taught 
better by Socrates. 

10 This was done in imitation of his master, Socrates. 

n There is an allusion to the fact of persons walking along a road and 
entering into conversation in Pseudo-Babr. Fab., which I have restored, 
what no one vise has been able to do, in The Surplice, No. 37, 1816. 

83 Ficinus has, “Quod si iterum vobis recenseri hæc vultis, iterum 
rxensebo,” as if he had found in his MS. el ody dei xaì dpiv éinyjoacba, 
abfic ravra, oŬrw xpn Wout. 
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[2.] Friend. You are always the same man, Apollodorus, 
@ver railing’ at yourself and others, and you seem to me as 
if you really thought all men, commencing from yourself, to 
be, with the exception of Socrates,-miserable. Now, from 

_whence you acquired the surname of a madman,’ I know 
not ;/4 for in your discourses, you are ever in such a mood, 
and are savage against yourself’ and all others, Socrates ex- 
cepted. 

; Pipol. And is it, is my dearest friend, evident -then that 
by so thinking of myself, and you, I am mad and talk at 
random ?!? . 

. Friend. It is not worth while, Apollodorus, to dispute 
about this now. But as to what we have requested, do not 
do otherwise, but tell us what the speeches were. 

Apol. The speeches then were of some such kind as this. 
But I will rather endeavour to rclate, as he (Aristodemus) re- 
lated to me (all) is from the beginffing. 

For he told me that Socrates, having washed himself and put 
on his slippers, which he was wont to do very seldom,!® met 
him ; and that he asked him, whither he was going, after he had 
made himself so smart; when Socrates told him, he was going 
to Agatho’s to supper; for yesterday (aid he) at the sacri- 


1a se ot ea was not really mad, but only as violent as a madman in 
all he did and said. For such is the meaning of pavıxòç, as shown by 
Stalbaum. 

M The sense requires, what Bast was the first to remark, “I know 
very well,” in Greek, ed cárorð’ éywye. 

18 Hommel quotes opportunely from Plautus, “ Non sanus satis, Me- 
neechme, qui nunc ipsus maledicas tibi,” 

16 Stalbaum says that Apollodorus ironically confesses himself to be 
mad. But in what word, or words, the irony is to be found, he does not 
deign to tell us. ‘The sentence is interrogative, as remarked by Hommel, 
whom Stalbaum should have followed. 

a On the use of raparaiey, see my note in Asch. Prom. 1092, where, 
in illustration of my restoration of a fragment of Aéschylus—El 3’ ody 
cogioring; My d\Ad waparaiw yédkvy—I should have referred to Troilus 
and Cressida, iii, 2; “Nell, he is full of harmony. No truly, lady, no; 
Rude, in good soothe ; in good soothe, very rude.’ 

18 Here again one would prefer ray to cai. On the confusion in cai and 
wat, see Porson, Orest, 614. ü 

© Despite this assertion, we are told by Ælian, in Var. ‘Hist. iv. 18, 
that Socrates was accused of being nice about his personal appearance. 
And so perhaps he was, as compared with some of the philosophers, who, 
in the of Aristo “were for six years un * 
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fice for the victory, I avoided him, for fear of the crowd; but 
agreed to be with him to-day. I have therefore fade mysel? 
.smart to go to a handsome man in a handsome manner.™ But 
how, said he, Aristodemus, have you the disposition to be 
willing to gó with me,*! uninvited, to a supper ?—-And I re- 
plied, said (Aristodemus), that I will do as you may command. 
—Follow me then, said (Socrates), that we may by a change 
pervert the proverb,” that 
i To tho feasts of the good will go 
The good of their own accord. 

Homer, however, nearly seems to have not merely perverted 
the proverb, but to have done violence to it. For after de- 
scribing Agamemnon as pre-eminently good in the affairs of 
war, and Menelaus as “a soft-hearted spearman,” (in IA. P. 588,) 
yet, when Agamemnon had made a sacrifice and was feasting, 
he has introduced (in IA. B. 408) Menelaus as coming to the 
feast uninvited, an inferior man to the banquet of his betters. 
On hearing this, said (Aristodemus), Perhaps I too shall run 
a risk, not Socrates, as you say, but as in Homer, if I, a person 
of no parts, go to the banquet of a clever man uninvited. 
Will you then make an apology for bringing me? for, as to 
myself, I will not confess that I came uninvited, but invited 
by you. ‘ 


“23 We two together going will consult, 
The one for the other,’’** what we have to say, 


2 Stalbaum conceives, with Hermann and Rost, that ty’ tw could follow 
éxadAwmiodpny, contrary to the canon of Dawes. Had sie looked to the 


Vv 
readings of the MSS. he would have seen that two offer rad, which leads , 
to Kaddi¢ tote mapà caddy xadobpevog, a verse probably of Euripides. 
At all events Socrates, who was as ugly as Silenus, would scarcely speak 
of himseM as a handsome man, although he might speak of his doing a 
thing in a handsome manner. 

21 In lieu of dy lévac—which could not follow 20éXeev, common sense 
manifestly points to dy’ lévaı—a fact that has escaped the notice of every 
editor, despite the subsequent Xd» re dd’ tpxopivw. 

2 ‘The proverb was originally, as stated by the Scholiast, Adréparos 8 
aya8oi deray ini dairag ian, i. e. “ To the feasts of the cowacd: will go 
the brave of their own accord,” and was applied to Hercules when he ap- 
peared before Ceyx, as the latter was enjoying a feast. It is alluded to 
in a fragment of Bacchylides, and of Cratinus and Eupolis, quoted re- 
— by ·thenwus and the Scholiast here. r 

=—* In the words within the numerals, Ed» re 86’ ipyouivw wpd ò 
rov BovdevodpeOa, there is an allusion to Homer, IA. K. 224, Xéy re do’ 
ipxoptyw cal ri xpd ó rot événoev. From whence, strange to say, Fischer 
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replied (Socrates). But come, let us be going. ,[8.] After 
' Gonversing’a little in this way, he said, on they went. But 
on the way, Socrates, attending to something in his own mind, 
was left behind in the walk; and that- he, (Socrates,) bade 
him, (Aristodemus, ) who was waiting, to go on; but that when 
he arrived at Agatho’s dwelling he found the door open, and 
there, he said, happened a ludicrous incident. For á servant 
from within, strhightway meeting him, led him to where the rest 
were reclining (at the table); and that Agatho, on secing him, 
said immediately, Aristodemus, you are come very opportunely 
to sup with us; but if you are come for any other purpose, de- 
fer it to another time; for (know that) I was looking about for 
‘you yesterday, that I might invite you, but I could not see 
you. But how are you not bringing Socrates to us ?—And I, 


r 


turning round, said he, saw no where Socrates following me. | 


I stated however that I had come with Socrates, having been 
invited hither by him to supper.—You did well, said Agatho ; 
but where is he himsclf ?—He was coming behind me just now, 
said I; and I too wonder where he can be.—Boy, said Agatho 
to one of his servants, will you not make inquiry for Socrates, 
and bring himin? butdoyou, Aristodemus, said he, recline near 
Eryximachus. * And he said that a servant washed him,” 
that he might take his place upon the couch ; but that some other 
of the servants came and brought word, that this™ Socrates 
had withdrawn himself, and was standing in the porch of a 


was the first to correct ġ roù for déov, found in all the MSS., and in the 
version of Ficinus, “in ipso itincre,’’ and still more strangely Wytten- 
bach, in Biblioth. Crit. i. p. 117, rejected the only successful restoration 
made by Fischer in the whole of Plato. 

“4 The old edd. have, Kai ¿pè fọn åmovičew ròv maida, iva rov 
xarakko:ro : out of which Ficinus was unable to make the least sense ; 
and hence he has given, what the traiu of ideas seemed to require, “ Hens 
tu, dato huic manibus aquam, ut jam sedeat.” Stephens however was the 
first to suggest that è !ay hid here; from whence Bast, in Specimen Critic. 
p. 10, was led to ? èv, adopted by Bekk., Ast., Stalb. But in the first place, 
although où and of are frequently found in pure Attic Greck, 2 never is, 
except in two doubtful passages, one in § 4, and the other in Rep. i. p. 327, 
A. Secondly, the article could not be thus introduced before waiéa. And, 
ade it is in vain to say with Stalbaum that rov, omitted in the majority 
of MSS., owes its origin to {va rov, found in five MSS., as if örov would 
. be employer to explain iva. There is some deep-seatedrdisorder here, 
which í could perhaps by a bold conjecture cure. 

.™ Instead of odrog, Plato evidently wrote adré¢: and so Ficinus found 
in his MS., as shown by his version, “ Socratem ipsum.” 
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neighbouring house; and when I called.to him,” (said the 
boy,) he ‘refused to come in.—Absurd! said (Agatho), wilt 
you not call him? and do not leave him there.—But (Aristo- 
demus) told me, that he said, By no means; but let him alone; ` 
for he had such a habit of withdrawing himself. He some- 
times stands still, said he, wherever he may happen tobe. He 
will be here presently, as I guess. Do not then disturb him, 
but let him alone. Nay then, if you think it best, said 
(Agatho), so we must do. But, slaves, said he, prepare the 
feast for us the rest. By all means? put before us what you 
like; since there is nobody to superintend—an act which I 
never do myself. Conceiving then myself and the rest here 
to be invited by you to supper, entertain us so that we may 
commend you.—[4.] After this, he said, they went to supper ; 
but Socrates had not come in. Agatho, therefore, gave fre- 
quent orders to send for Socrates; * but he (Aristodemus) 
would not permit it. That he (Socrates) therefore came, hav- 
ing waited as usual, a not long time,” but at furthest, when 
they were in the middle of supper. Agatho then, who hap- 


* Stalbaum, strange to say, still sticks to xaod, found it scems in not 
a single MS., and which is intelligible only by inserting, as Sydenham 
has done, the words “said the boy.” ‘The MSS. vary between ral od 
and cai gov. Hence Pléto wrote, I suspect, cai rov xadovyrog, i. e. 
“and on some one calling.’ i 

3 Thiersch, justly offended with mávrwç, wished to read ¿orire 
wayrac, with two MSS.; and so Rynders and Ruckert. Stalbaum at- 
tempts to defend mávrwç by passages not in point. Plato wrote, I ‘sus- 
pect, éoriare mevõvraç' wapariGer’ oby—. For thus, by the mewion of 

unger, the slaves would know that they were to place an abundance on 

the table. , 

z2 Here Stalbaum was the first to introduce è dé oùe däv, found in 
three MSS., in lieu of aùròyv dé ote tay in some, or roy ct oùk tay in 
others, or 6 0? ode tay, adopted by Bekker, from four MSS. Ficinus 
has evidently abridged the whole passage, either because thcre was some- 
thing wanting in his MS., or because he could not make out the syntax. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, adrdy dé ob« aveivat, i. c. “but that Socrates did 
not give in,” and fey ð aùròv ov, mody xpdvov, we ciwOa, dcarpi- 
pavura, i. e. “ and that he now came not, having wasted, as he was wont, 
some considerable time.” This would be at least intelligible, which the 
Greek at present is not. Bekker, however, would in licu of & read 7, 
which is said to be an obsolete form of the nominative of the reciprocal 
pronoun ov; nor has he felt the least repugnance to defile the pure Greek 
of Plato in a 7ay to satisfy Donaldson indced in The New Cratylus, p. 
171, but nobudy eise, that I have heard of. For the smallest particle of 
common sense would enable any one to see that a reciprocal pronoun 
could not have a nominative. 


uw 
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pened to be lying on the couch at the lower (end of the table’ 
calone, said; Come hither, Socrates, and lay yourself down by 
me; in order *that, by touching you,’ I may enjoy that wise 
thought, which has occurred to you in the porch. For it is 
plain that you have found out and possess it; for you would not 
have previously stood aloof.*°--Socrates then, sitting down, 
observed, It would be well, Agatho, if wisdom were a thing 
of such a kind, as to flow from the party filled with it, to the 
one who is less so, when they touch each other; like water 
in vessels running by means of a thread of wool?! from the 
fuller vessel into the emptier. For if wisdom were in this 
state, I should value?? highly a reclining near you. For I 
.think I should be filled by you with wisdom abundant and 
beautiful. For mine would be mean and questionable, being 
as it were a dream. But yours is brilliant, and has a great 


229 As the words åmróuevoç gov are omitted in what are called the 
four best MSS., they are cohsidered an interpolation by Hommel. It is 
certainly difficult to understand how Agatho could better enjoy the wisdom 
of Socrates by touching him than by not touching. 

* The Greek is od yàp ay rpoaritorne, which Ficinus renders “ Alio- 
quin non tam diu restitisses.” But he thus lost sight of the doubled pre- 

ositions, mpo and azo. Sydenham has, “ For otherwise you would never 
ve desisted from your pursuit.” Shelley, ‘‘ You would not have de- 
parted till you had discovered and sccured it.” And so Stalbaum; who says 
that we must supply ei u) evpec adrd, alter xwpoaréiornc. The sense evi- 
dently required is, “ You would not have stood apart in a state of doubt ;” 
in Greek, ob yàp ay dropnoag ariorne. 

31 De Geel, in Bibliothec. Crit. Nov. t. ii, p. 274, was the first to ex- 
plain the allusion in the words, dca roù épiov, by showing that if a thread 
of wool be so placed, that one end of it is in a glass full of water, and the 
other in an empty one, the water will bya kind of Opry attraction 
riso from the fuller vessel and fall into the emptier one, until the quantity 
in each is equal. The same idea seems to have presented itself to Shelley, 
who thus translates the passage, “ Like the water in two chalices, which 
will flow through a flock of wool from the fuller into the emptier, until 
both are equal.” But De Geel failed to rematx, that as did roð ipiou 
could not be found in correct Greek, Plato probably wrote did Acviov 
épiov, or even without did, if to this passage is to be referred the gl. in 
Hesych. Awiw ipiw. With regard to the preceding sentence, it is alluded 
to by Plutarch, in Sympos. ii. p. 818, E., dowep ix mAhpove wbdtxog eig 
Ksyny &woppon ric yiyverat. s 

As the three so-called best MSS. read rıuõpev, Stalbaum sug- 
gested red pèv, observing that the apodosis of the sentence might be 
understood. But after the preceding el oŬrwç xe: thog could be no 
apodosts, and even if there could, that in correct Greek ripdoOat, not 
rysay, means “ to set a value.” Correctly then does he add that “‘ there 
is need of the alteration,” 
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(hope for ‘an)** increase, since already it has shon@ out fron 
you so vehemently, and became conspicuous the day before 
yesterday, in the presence of more than thirty thousand® 
Greeks, its witnesses. - You are saucy, Socrates, said Agatho 
But I and you will shortly afterwards try the question touch- 
ing our wisdom, and Bacchus shall decide the cause, but fo: 
the present turn yourself to the supper. Upon this he told me 
that Socrates reclined himself, and took his supper, and so did 
the rest, and that they made libations, and sung the praises 
of the god, and (after performing) the other rites,“ they 
turned themselves to drinking; when Pausanias,® he said, 
opened the conversation thus :— 


Well then, gentlemen, said he, after what fashion shall we 
drink the easiest (and best)? For my part, I confess to you 
that I really feel myself not very well from yesterday’s de- 


3 Although woAAny txidoow Eyovoa would mean “ having made a 
great progress,” yct such an idea would be inapplicable in the case of 
Agatho, whose early success gave the promise of future progress. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, xoAAny — c ixldooww Exovoa, for Mriòo iç 
might easily have dropt out before éxidootw. Hence, too, we can under- 
stand the origin of ¿riracıv, found in the margin of a Vienna MS. ; 

33 This number is mentioped not without reason. For Aristophanes 
says in "Excd. 1134, there were more than 30,000 citizens ; and so does 
Herodotus in v. 99; and Adschines in Tepi IHaparp. p. 316, that there 
were just as many disreputable persons, as Demosthenes at Athens. 
The number would have been increased, had not Agatho’s victory been 
zained at the Leneea, the dramatic festival, at which Athenians alone 
were present, as we learn from Aristoph. “Ay. 478, Aùroè yap éicpéy, 
atreAnvaiy ‘or dywy, Kotrwkivo rapewy. 

4% The Greek is cai doavrag ròv Sey raì rd àa rà vourtopeva. 
3ut as there is nothing to tell what god is here alluded to, and nothing 
o govern rd Aa ra cred 9 si opportunely has Athenseus, in v. p. 179 
J., Gwep wai WAdrwy puàáoce karà rò Zuprdéoiov’ perà yàp rò 
‘axvijcas omoveds Té næv rorjoa Kai roy Sedv rawvicayrag Toig vo- 
sZoptvorg yipact. From whence it is casy to see that Plato wrote—«ai 
òv Osby watavicayrag ral Nýsavraç rà Gdda rad vopiğópeva—i. e. 

hymning with a pæan the god (Apollo), and paying the other rites.” 
‘or thus Adcavrac rd G\Xa rà vopi%ópeva would be similar to Gecig— 
à dda wévra rà voushdpeva—éswooper, in Pseudo-Platon. Alcibiad. ii. 
. 151, B., — waavicayrec with loreigavro cai ixatdsoay in Xenoph. 

ii 


= On this Pausanias, who was a lover of Agatho, see Protagor. p. 315, 


1. $ 18. x 

“ The old edd. fdtora. The MSS. fğera. Ficinus unites both— 
levius suaviusque.” Perhaps Plato wrote here #¢ (for so two MSS.) 
fora “at dpiora. 
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bauch, and I have need of some respite, and so I think tl 
most of you have; for you were here yesterday. Consid 
then in what way we may drink the easiest.*”—Aristophanes 
then said, You speak however® well, Pausanias, on this poir 
that we should by all means procure for ourselves an eai 
method in our drinking. For I am one of those, who we 
thoroughly drenched yesterday.—Upon hearing this, Eryx 
machus,*! the son of Aciiménus, said, Both of you say wel 
but I want to hear from one of you, how does Agatho be 
up with strength in drinking.—I am by no means very stron 
said (Agatho).—It would be a god-send, said Eryximachus, f 
us, both myself, and Aristodemus, and Pheedrus,‘? and the 
here, if you, the stouter men at the bottle, have on the prese 
occasion flinched. For we are at all times weak. Socrat 
indeed I put out of the account; for he is all-sufficient : 
both points,“* so that it matters not to him, whichsoever \ 
may do. Since then none of the persons present seem i 
clined to drink much wine, I may be perhaps the less d 
agreeable, if I tell the truth about getting drunk. For frc 
the physician’s art, I conccive that this has become a matt 
quite evident to myself, that drunkenness is for men a ve 
bad thing; and I would neither willingly myself “be willi: 
to drink far on,“* nor advise any other person (to do sı 
especially when still suffering with a head-ache from the nig 
before.—As for me, said Phædrus of Myrrhinous,” taki 
up the discourse, I am accustomed to attend to you in otk 


37 The repetition of we pgora is rather jejune. Ficinus has “ lev 
salubriusque.” 

3 This was the Comic poct; as shown by § 43, where is quotec 
verse from Neg. 361. 

3 Instead of rovro piyrot ed Aéyerc, Where Stalbaum vainly attempts 
defend pévrot by passages not in point, one would prefer Tovr’ ipóv 
vou, Eù Asyere. For thus ¿pòv vovy is found without card, similar 
yvepny y’ ùv in Aristoph. ’Excd. 349, (372,) Eip. 232. 

41 On this Eryximachus, see Protagor. p. 315, C. § 18. 

42 This Pheedrus gave the name to Plato’s earliest Dialogue. 

43 In lieu of cai åupórepa, where xal is unintelligible, Ficinus fot 
car’ duddrepa, as shown by his version, “ad utrumque,”—i. e. “‘ to dri 
or not.” 

“4 By no process could éxewy elvar—i0eAnoarue be thus found in « 
sent@nce; nor could réppw bo united to ¿OeNhoaipt oF muy. There 
some’ error here, which I could correct, satisfactorily to myself, but. 
so’perhaps to others. 

Myrrhinous was a parish belonging to the Pandion tribe at Ather 
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respects, and in whatever you say about the physician's art, 
and so would the rest here, if they are well-advised.“—[ 5, ] 
On hearing this, they all agreed not to make the present 
meeting a debauch; but to drink thus‘? as they pleased.— 
Since then this has been decreed, said Eryximachus, that we 
are to drink as each one pleases, and that there is to be no 
compulsion, the next thing I have to propose is, to let the 
flute-playing damsel, who has just come in, go away and play 
to herself, or, if she pleases, to the women within; but for 
us to mix with each other to-day in conversation: and on 
what kind of conversation I am willing, if you wish it, to 
explain.— This, they all said, they wished, and bade him ex- 
plain accordingly. 

Hereupon Eryximachus said, The commencement then of 
my speech is in the style of the Melanippe of Euripides, 


The talc I have to tell is not my own,® 


but from Phedrus here. For Phædrus is on every occasion 
saying to me, with an air of indignation, Is it not a shocking 
thing, says he, Eryximachus, for hymns and pæans to be made 
by poets in honour of some other deities; and yet not one 
amongst so many poets who have been born,” has ever com- 
posed a panegyric upon “ove, who is a deity of such an age, 
and of such a power? But if, on the other hand, you are 
willing to look carefully into the utilitarian’! sophists, (you 


* I have translated as if the Greek were viv ò’ ay, el ed Bovdedovro, . ` 

zal ol Aocwoi: where dy is due to eight MSS., ef to Orelli on Isocrat. 
Hepi ’Ayridoo. p. 32, ed to Bast, Epist. Crit. p. 13, and to Bovdeborvro I 
have been led by dv eð BovAedwvrat, the conjecture of Winckelmann on 
Euthydem. p. 140. The old edd. have viv ð’ ad ed Boddovra. Ficinus, 
“ nunc similiter modo cæteri quoque consentiant.” 
' @ Stalbaum asserts that obruc is spoken ĉerıxðc. But how any one 
could by any gesture show that each of the party was to drink as he 
liked, he does not, nor could he, explain. Plato wrote adrwe, “ of his 
own will.” See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 141. 

4 The whole verse, of which Plato has quoted only the first half, was 
Odc dude ò piBoc 'aAN tpc unrpdc rapa, as shown by Dionys. Hal. t. 
ii. p. 58 and 103. Otherwise one might have elicited Ovex tude ô piOd¢ 
loriv, Ov piw Aéyery, as Sydenham partly suggested. 

® The Hatroduction of yeyovérwy is duo to the notion that “ Poeta 
nascitur, non fit ’>— 0 

æ This is said with reference to the fiction of Cupid being a child and 
a god at the same time. i i 

% This is the exact rendering 2 xpnorodc: for the Sophists in the 
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will find that some)? have composed encomiums ‘in prose on 
Hercules, and other persons, as the best of them, Prodicus,’ 
has done. ‘This, however, is the less wonderful.“ But I 
have lately met with a little book, by a wise man, in which 
salt has-a wondrous praise for its utility; and upon many 
other things of such a kind you may see encomiums.™ 


_ time of Plato were, like the Pantologists of the present day, constantly 
directing public attention to what was useful in a pecuniary view, and 
laughing down every other pursuit of a more intellectual character. 
See my article “ On the New School of Superficial Pantology,”’ in The 
Church of England Quarterly Review, vol. i. p. 446—474. 

# For the preservation of eipjoec we are indebted to Ficinus, who 
has “ Atqui, si vis querere, invenies profecto Sophistas disertos—laud- 
asse.” Hence I suspect that eŬpoiç revaç dv has dropt out after cogio- 
rac—for ¢ and ep are casily confounded in MSS., as shown by Schow on 
Hesych., where in Alvòy the MS. has ryugoy for rnpepoy. Stalbaum says 
that Evyypdgey is governed by devdy. But he adds, as if half ashamed of 
the absurdity, that Ficinus has “ invenies sophistas—laudasse,”’ and seems 
to have read in his MS. eipyoec—fEvyypdgey, with abrov¢e understood. 

53 Plato alludes to the dissertation of Prodicus, entitled “Qoat, so much 
admired, as we learn from Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists, and 
from Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates. The allegorical story of the 
Judgment of Hercules is related by the last-mentioned writer, although, 
as he tells us himself, not in the pompous words of the original author, 
but in his own more simple style. 8S. “u 

% In defence of cai after pãàov, to which Bast and Thiersch objected, 
. and which is omitted by two MSS., Stalbaum has produced, as usual, pas- 
sages not in point. $ 

#& Tzetzes in Chiliad. ii. 385, and Erasmus in the commencement of 
his “ Stultitia Laus,” and in the letter to Sir Thomas More prefixed to 
it, has given a list of similar treatises; to some of-which Wolf has alluded 
in his Prolégomen. p. xxxv. to the Leptinean oration of Demosthenes; 
and Wyttenbach on Plutarch Moral. t. i. p. 385, ed. Lips., and to the 
authors quoted by both, may be added Pseudo-Demetr. Ilepi ‘Epuny. § 
172. Fronto’s Encomium on Smoke and Dust, and Carclessness, pub- 
published by Maii, who, in p. 361, refers to the praise of Poverty in Xeno- 

hon’s Banquet, iv. 29, and to that of the Gnat, by Dio Chrysostom, who 

ikewise wrote the praise of a parrot, as stated by Synesius; while 
Fronto, in p. 41, alludes to M. Ceesar’s praise of Sleep. Appion’s Encomium 
on Adultery is given by Clemens Romanus, i. p. 665, ed. Coteler.; while 
amongst the unedited works of Michael Psellus; says Fabricius in 
Biblioth. Græc. T., x. p. 71, are tọ be found Encomiums on Bugs, Lice, 
Fleas, and Wine. With regard to the praise of salt, this probably came 
. from the school of Pythagoras. At least in the Timeeus, p. 60, E., there is 

the A apie expression aAdv—Oeoguri{éc epa : while ky comparing Cle- 
mens Alexandrin. in Cohortat. p. 13, Plutareh in Sympos. ii. p. 685, E., 
and Athen. viii, p. 359, E., some idea may be formed of the matter con- 
tained in the praise of salt; the anonymous author of which was, I sus 
pect, no less a person than Socrates. 
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56 ( Strange) that about such subjects many should have bey 
stowed great care, but that not a single person should ever to 
this day have dared to hymn Love worthily; and thus has a 
deity so great been neglected. Now, in all this, Phedrus 
seems to me to speak correctly. I am desirous. therefore to 
bring at the same time my contribution to this subject, and 
to gratify him; and at the same time it seems to me becom- 
ing for the persons here on the present occasion to give glory - 
to the god. If then this seems good to you likewise, there will 
be a sufficient subject of discussion before us. For I vote that 
each of us shall speak in praise of Love, an oration, the most 
beautiful he can, proceeding on the right-hand side; and that 
Phedrus shall begin, as he is reclining at the top, and is, 
moreover, the father of the discussion.—Not a single person, | 
Eryximachus, said Socrates, will give a contrary vote.5’ For 
neither would I say no, who say that I know nothing else than 
the matters relating to love; nor would Agatho, nor Pau- 
sanias, nor would, I ween,®? Aristophanes, whose whole 
occupation is relating to Dionysus and Aphrodité; nor 


#3 Tho Greek is, rd ody rovodrwy piv mipi rodrAHy croveHy roih- 
cac0a, where rd—zomoacGat is compared with the passages quoted by 
critics from Aristoph. ’Opy. and 7, Barp. 74], Neg. 816, Plato Phadon. 

. 99, B., to prove that rò with an infinitive is expressive of astonishment. 
ut in that case, as Stephens w: the first to remark, one would have ex- 
d dAX’ ob rwe HpeAnoOas roy Gedy in the next clause. And so Ficinus 
translated, “ In his itaque studiose versari, Amorem vero, tantum deum, 
a nullo adhuc in hunc usque diem pro dignitate laudari, sed usque contemni, 
cui non gravissimum videtur,” as if his MS. had rivi où mávôsvov elva: 
Soxoin dy ; words that might have easily dropt out from their similarity to 
raŭra on — doxei ed. Be this however as it may, it is evident that roto- 
Twv could not be separated from mepi by péy, and that the antithesis in 
po’ fva requires wodXod¢, which is requisite likewise before rorqoacOa : 
for in this formula tho accusative is and must be found with the verb. 
And so I have translated? Plato wrote ræv piv ody rocodrwy wipt moi- 
Aode orovd?y xornoacOat, where rwy is due to two MSS. 

5 The Greek is Yngra, in allusion to the pebble which was used for 
voting in public meetings. 

=æ Ficinus has “nec etiam Agathon et Pausanias adversabuntur.” For - 
he probably fund in his MS., obr’ åvreimowy dy, in lieu of obres rov, 
where rov no meaning, and rarely, if ever, follows ovre. 

æ In defence of où? piv after obre,—ovre, Stalbaum refers to Herbst 
on Xenophon’s posium, £ 17. He ought rather to have suggested, 
td, oly’, dy, as'Í have translated. 

© Stalbaum appositely refers to Lucian’s Kpovird, $ 34, where Dionysus, 
Aphrodité, and the Graccs are similarly united with the idea of “ a feast of 
yeason and a flow of soul.” 
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gould anyvone else of these whom I see here. And yet it is 
not fair and equal for us who are reclining the lowest down. 
However, if those who are before us shall speak sufficientl 
and well, it will be enough for us. Let Phsedrus then, wit 
fortune favouring, begin and make a panegyric upon Love. 
[6.] To this all the rest assented, and bade him do, as So- 
crates (had said). Of all then which.each person said, neither 
had Aristodemus a perfect recollection, nor have I of all that 
he told me: butë! what was said, and by whom, that seemed 
to beô! worth remembering on these points, I will detail the 
speech of each individual. 

He told me then, as I say, that Pheedrus first ‘began some- 
what after this way, and said—Love is a deity mighty and 
wonderful amongst men and gods, on many other accounts, and 
not the least as regards his origin. For to be one of the oldest 

` of the gods, is a thing (said he) & of honour. And there is 


616! Misled as usual by his superstitious reverence for what he con- 
siders the best MSS., Stalbaum would omit, as they do, elva: after dEtop- 
ynpovevroy, as if ok could thus stand by itself in any but incorrect 
Greek. Had he not been misled likewise by Ast, who fancies that &— 
å¥ıopvnpóvevrov is an admissible construction, he might perhaps have 
seen that Plato wrote, & dé edANora dxobep EokE por dEconpynpovevrba 
T elvat, i. e. “But what seemed to me the most beautiful to hear, and 
worthy to be remembered :”’ which makes a somewhat better sense than 
the rubbish of the received text, & dé pddtora ral wy Fok por dEcopyn- 
povebrwy elvat. For thus pddtora and xéAXora are frequently con- 
founded, as shown by Porson on Pheen. 878: and while edAXtor’ drobey 
may be compared with Tavr ove droveryv—cadd in Soph. Aj, 1209, very 
luckily has a&:opynpdvevra been found in three MSS.; for it leads to 
akiopynpoveuréa: and thus &ofe—dlcopynpovevria elva: will be similar 
to édokey abroic wapirnréa elvac in Thucyd. i. 72, and a similar union of 
Soxety with a verbal adjective in—réo¢ and elva: will be found in i. 118, 
ii. 13, v. 15, vi. 25, vii. 73; in Xenophon, K. A. iv. 4, 14, iv. 5, 1; in 
Arrian, E. A. ii. 26, 3; in Suidas’ 'E¥aıperéa tnd TWoXeunriéa, and here 
in § 40, ¿ðoğé pot èrıðerkov elyar. Sometimes the elvaı is wrongly omit- 
ted, as shown by Thucyd. vii. 60, Bovdeuvria lõóree Appian i. p. 67, 
Schw., IWdéppw wodeunréa—tddcer, Agathias ii. p. 60, åmoropevrka— 
atrp—idéce: and Suidas in ’Arréa, and ’Awozopevria. In T ucyd. i. 
140, MS. g. has correctly EvzGovdrevréa pot elva: instead of övra. 

e Bast was tho first to object to 7) è öc, which could not be thus in- 
troduced in a direct speech. It is however ——— supported by «Zéoc 
in Stobreus Physic. p. 154, by the aid of which Creuzer on Plotinus Iepi. 
KddWve, p. 521, proposed to read riptoy Svecdoc, similar’vo raddy Svadog 
in Soph. Phil. 476, céAX\croy Svedoc in Phen. 828. But such an oxy- 
moron would be here out of place. Accordingly in a Vienna periodical 
he suggested that noc was an abbreviation for ᷣolodoc, quoted after- 
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a proof of this. For the parents of Love neither exjst, nor are 
said by any individual ® or poet to exist.“ Now Hesiod 
says, (in Theogon. 116,) 


Chaos was first produced; Earth rose the next, 
Wide-bosomed, a firm seat for all; then Love— 


® the poet says that next after Chaos were born these two, 
Earth and Love. And Parmenides says of © Generation, 
that it 6 


Planri’d that of all the gods Love should be first.’ 


Acusilaus too agrees with Hesiod. Thus on many sides it 
is confessed that Love is among the most ancient (of things). 
And being the most ancient,® he is the cause to us of the great- 
est good. For to a person ® being now young,® I cannot men- 


wards, He should have proposed ripov Sdoc, "a seat of honour.” Ti- 
mus has“Edog: rò dya\pa cai ó róroç iv œ tdpurat. See Heindorf on 
Phedon. p. 111, B. 

& Both Hemsterhuis on Lucian Necyom. p. 484 and Ruhnken on 
Longin. § 34. I understand by idtwrne, “a prose writer,” as opposed to a 
poet. But in Greek Adytog is a prose writer. 

* This is not quite true to the letter, as may be seen in the learned, 
ingenious, and elegant “ Diatribe in Euripid.” of Valckenaer, p. 154—161. 

65.65 As all the words Within the numerals are omitted by Stobæus, 
Heyne, in Memoires de l’ Academ. Paris, t. i. p. 377, wished to expunge 
them, conceiving they had been :nterpolated from Aristot. Metaphys. 3, 4, 
wai yap ovrog (ò Tlappevidnc) raraoreváčwv růýv roð mavròç yévecty, Mpo- 
TLETOV pn pnoily, Epuro Oewv — wayvrwy. But Hommel more 
correctly rejects only, pnoì perd—Epwra: unless it be said that from 
"Epwe gyoiv perà is to be elicited "Epog kai 'Opgetc yore perà. For we 
thus obtain an additional testimony to the truth of the theory, and can 
now understand, better than before, why Plato should speak shortly after- 
wards of the number of the witnesses. 

#_66 Hermann, as stated by Koch in his Preface to Additament. in 
Fimai Lex. p. xii., quoted by Stalbaum, was the first to sco that Téveore 
was personified by Parmenides. But he did not see that 5re had dropt 
out between Aéyee and xpwricroy, which even Stalbaum has stumbled 
upon; and still fess that, as Simplicius on Aristot. Physic. p. 127, testifies 
to Parmenides holding that there was Qed airiay daipova iv picy ráåv- 
Tuv i} xdyra xuBepvg, Plato probably wrote, Iappevidec d& airiay ry 
Téveoty Néyet Sre Tpwricroy ply” Epwra Oey pnriccaro wavrwy, Aalpova 
& iv pioc rávrwv, q wávra rvfepvå. 

7187 In tho words IIpeoßóraroc fj oy peylorwy ayabey pity airıóç 
éorey, lies hid,x3 suspect, n verse of Parmenides, IIpecGbrarog dyabey 
voy airıóç iors peyiorwy. 
— In the words eġĝòc vio övr: there is a corruption which I could 
easily correct, if this were the place for a lengthened discussion. 
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tion what is a greater good than a nseful lover, or™ to a 
“lover than an object of affection. For that, which should lead 
persons who are to live correctly through the whole of life, 
neither consanguinity” is able to produce in us, nor honours, 
nor wealth, nor any thing else, so well as love; 7! I mean some 
such thing as’! the shame for base acts, and the love of glory 
for honourable deeds. For without these (two) it is not pos- 
sible for a state or individual ‘to accomplish any thing great 
or honourable. I assert therefore that he, who loves, if he is 
found committing any base act, or suffering one from any body, 
and failing through cowardice to revenge himself, would not 
be in so much pain, when seen by his father and friends or 
any one else, as by the object of his affection. In the very 
same manner, we see that the party loved is vehemently 
ashamed before the parties loving, if discovered doing any dis- 
honourable act. If then there could be any contrivance to 
form a city or an army of ‘persons loving and loved, it is not 
possible for them to regulate 7? their own country better”? than 
by abstaining from every thing base, and having a desire to 
be honoured by one another 75(for what is noble) ;73 and fight- 
ing side by side, such persons, although few in number, would 
conquer, so to say, the whole world. , For a lover would less 
endure to be seen by his beloved, when deserting his post, or 
throwing away his arms, than by all the others; and in pre- 
ference to this, “either to leave behind his beloved (when 


œ Hommel reads 4 for cai, to balance the sentence. 

r In lieu of ovyyévea, Wyttenbach, in Epist, Crit. p. 9, suggested 
ebyiveia. But Ast refers to Rep. vi. p. 491, C., eddXog cal wAovrog ral 
loxic cóparoç kai ovyyivaa. But there Reynders would read evytvea, 
similar to ovre yap mAovrog obre KddNog obre ebyévera in Musonius. 

n— As two things are mentioned, alcyé»y and ġorıpla, it is evi- 
dent that Plato wrote, A‘yw 67 dé0 rw rodrw, not Abyw dé On re rovro— 
and just before, not 8 xp), but 2 xp), and just after, roúroiw instead of 
robrwy. The passages produced by Ast in defence of Aéyw dé 33) ri roù- 
ro are not in point. 

m3 Stalbaum says, that after rý» éavray is to be understood rodiy. 
But Ficinus has, what is better suited to the train of thought— fortiter 
agerent administrarentque singula.” 

"3 Ficinus has, what is evidently required by the balance of the 
sentences‘ dum per verecundiam a ibus abstinerent, et ad honesta, 
quasi,quadam emulatione contenderent.” From whick-Ast was led to 
read ral proripobpevor iwi roic xadoi¢ mpòc dAARAoue, similar to iwi 
roĩc raoic —— a littlo above. 

“5 Instead of cal pijy iyearadimciy ye rà watducd, where cai piw 
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he has fallen.) or not to assist him when in dangef, he would 
rather die many deaths. There is not a man so much of a 
coward as that Love would not divinely inspire him to deeds of 


valour, and make him equal to the very best by birth. [7.] 


And in good truth, what Homer says,” that a god did into 
some heroes breathe a spirit, this, from himself produced, does 
Love to (all)?® lovers furnish. Moreover, to die (for another)" 
lovers alone are ready, not only men, but women too. Of this 
Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, affords a sufficient proof 
amongst the Hellenes in behalf of this reasoning, in being 
alone willing to die for her husband, although his father and 
mother were then living ; whom she so much excelled in affec- 
tion through love as to prove them to be aliens (in blood) to 
their own son, and relations only in name. And having done 
this deed so noble, she was thought by not only men, but the 
gods likewise, to have effected that, although many had 
achieved many and noble acts, to only some,’® to be easily count- 
ed, did the gods grant this asa gift, for the soul to return from 
. Hades; but” they sent her back, struck with admiration of 
the decd. Thus do even the gods especially honour the zeal 


‘bestowed on Love and valour. But Orpheus, the. son of. 


Oeagrus, did the godsesend back from Hades with his object 
unaccomplished, by showing him the phantom merely of his 


—ye and èv before raradcireiy are equally unintelligible, I have trans- 
lated, as if the Greek were—j relpevoyv karadtreiy abrov rà watdind: for 
Keigevoy is properly opposed to the subscquent xivévvedovri, and both 
are united to rd mratducd, as in Phedrus, p. 239, A., et 240, A. With re- 
gard to the introduction of reizevoy, they who remember the battle in 
the Iliad over the fallen body of Patroclus, will see at once that it is the 
very word here required to complete the sense. 

7 The passages alluded to are, IX. K. 482, and O. 262, where the heroes 
are respectively Diomed and Hector. 

To balance the preceding éviorg, Orelli on Isocrat. Tepè Avridoo. p. 
$25, corrected roig into mão. 

7? Ficinus has alone “ pro alio mori amantes soli,” what the sense re- 
quires. Perhaps Plato wrote ùreparoĝvhorew y tpwpivwv—ol tpavrec. 

7 The whole list of those who, after dying, were said to have come 
back to earth, is confined to Eurydice, Alcestis, and Sisyphus. 

7 The d\A@ here is so manifestly absurd, that one would have ex- 
porte even Stalbaum would not have ventured to defend it. Ficinus 

as “continuo,” which would lead to abrira, or rather adrixad pcXa. 

For so those words are constantly united; and we should thus perceive 
the ——— in the fate of Alcestis, who, as we learn from the play of 
Euripides, restored to life on the very day of her death. 
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yife, for vahom he went, and not restoring her real self; be- 
cause he appeared to act the coward, as being a harper, and 
not daring,. like Alcestis, to die for Love, but contriving to 
go alive to Hades. Hence on this very account did the gods 
impose on him a punishment, and caused his death to take 
place at the hands of women. Not so did they honour him, as 
they did Achilles, the son of Thetis, whom they sent evef to 
the islands of the blest,®° because, having heard from his 
mother, that he would die himself, after he had slain Hector, 
but that if he slew not Hector, he would return home and 
die an old man, he dared to prefer, after aiding his lover 
Patroclus and avenging his fate, not only to die for him, but 
over him when dead. From whence the gods, being amazingly - 
struck with admiration, honoured him exccedingly, because 
he had valued so highly the person who had loved him. For 
FEschylus®! talks idly, in saying that Achilles was in love 
with Patroclus; for Achilles was more handsome not only 
than Patroclus, but all the other heroes, and still beardless, 
and moreover, as Homer says, much younger. But in 
-reality the gods honour most the valour, which is shown in 
behalf of love: they still feel a greater wonder and admiration, 
and act more kindly, when the person. loved has an affection 
for the lover, than when the lover has for the loved. For the 
lover is more of a godlike thing than the loved, as being in- 
spired by a god. On this account did (the gods) honour 
Achilles even more than Alcestis, by sending him to the 
islands of the blest. Thus then do I assert that Love is the 
most ancient, and most honoured, and most powerful of the 
gods, for the attainment of valour and happiness by man 
both during life and in the grave. 
_ [8.] Some such speech as this, Aristodemus told ‘me, did 
Phedrus pronounce. But after Phædrůs, there were some 
others, which he did not well remember ; and omitting these; 
he repeated that of Pausanias, who said :— 
The subject, Phædrus, does not seem to me to have been 
fairly set hefore us, when it was simply proposed to make an 


On the islands of the blest, see Gorg. p. 523, A. § 106, Menex. p. 
235; D, § 2, Horat. Epod. 16. t 

_ ol This was doubtless, as Fischer remarks, in the “ Myrmidons;”” in 

the fragments of hha play there are passages relating to this very point. 
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encomium-upon Love. This would have begn wefl had th 

been but one Love; ®but now it is not, for one there is not.®8 
Since then one there is not, the better way is for it to be 
stated beforehand which kind of love we ought to praise. 
I will endeavour then to put the question on a right footing, 
and to state first what Love we ought to praise; and then to ' 
praise in a manner worthy of the god. We all know that 
without Love Venus is not. If then there were only one 
Venus, there would have been only one Love. But since there 
are two, there must be likewise two Loves. And how are 
there not two, one the elder, and who had no mother, a 
daughter of Uranus, (Heaven,) whom we name the celestial ; 
the other, younger, a daughter of Jupiter and Dione, whom 
- we call the vulgar. It is necessary then for the Love who 
works with the latter Venus to be called the vulgar, but the 
other, the celestial. All the gods, indeed, we ought to praise ; 
but we must endeavour to state what each has obtained by lot. 
For every action is in this state; it is itself by itself neither 
honourable nor base; as for instance, what we are now doing, 
either drinking, or singing, or discoursing, tliere is not one of 
these acts which is good, itself by itself, but it turns out such 
in the doing. Rightly performed © {according as it may be 
done ]® it is right and honourably ; not rightly performed, it 
is dishonourable. Soin the case of loving, not every Love is 
honourable, and worthy to be highly praiged, but that which 
impels to loving honourably. The one then belonging to 
the vulgar Venus is a Love truly vulgar, and works out 


* 8%—83 Ficinus omits all between the numerals; and so does Shelley, who 
here, as elsewhere. has looked rathcr to the Latin translation than to the 
original Greek ; which is viv d?, ob coe elec. But Plato wrote, both 
here and in Apolog. p. 88, B., viv d2 ob’ où yap tori elç. For thus od is 
found at the end of one sentence, and followed by od at the commence- 
ment of another in Criton, p. 46, D. § 6, ràc pay, ràc dé od odde, or by 
another vowel, as in Phedon. p. 73, B., dmuori—ov abro de. ” 

“ This distinction between the two kinds of Venus was a part of ancient 
mythology, as shown by the Banquet of Xenophon, where Socrates says, 
“ Whether there be one Venus only, or two, both celestial and vulgar, I 
know not ; but this I do know, that there are altars and temples and sacri- 
fices to — to the vulgar, such as are rather trivial, to the celestial, 
such as are fore holy. And you may fairly conjecture that thg vulgar 
sends upon us sensual loves; but the celestial, those of the soul and of 
friendship, and of honourable acts.—S. 

“5 The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 
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whatever thay happen; and this it is which inspires the 
worthless love; and such persons in the first place love women: 
not less than boys; and next, of such as they love, (they love) 
the bodies rather than the minds; "and then of persons the 
most silly that can be,®* through their looking only to the act 
of enjoyment, and disregarding the doing so honourably or 
not. And hence it results that they do whatever they may 
have in their power,§’ whether good or the reverse. °For 
there is even from the younger deity much than from the 
other, and partaking of the female and male in its generation.® 
But that from the celestial Venus, ®in the first place, not 
partaking of the female, but only of the male, [and this is 
the love of boys]: next of the elder, and a not sharing in 
lust ;®° and hence they who are inspired by this love, turn 


esfe Instead of the nonsensical Greek gwrera, we dv sdvwyrat, 
dvonrdrwy, Ficinus has, what the sense manifestly requires, “et sine 
mente homines potius quam prudentes,” which Shelley has adopted. To 
soften the absurdity in we dy ğúvwvraı, Sydenham translates, “ the 
silliest creatures they can light on,” which would be in Greek ðv åy 
Sbywyrat evpeiv, röv dvonrdrwy: while Schütz suggested, what has 
been found subsequently in two MSS., avonrdrwe, adopted originally b 
Stalbaum, despite the sensible remark of Ast, that it was at variance with 
the chain of thought. 

* In lieu of róxywo:, which could not be thus applied, I have translated 
as if the Greek were y’ Zywot. 

*—§ The Greek for this mass of nonsense is, "Eor: yàp ral dd rijc 
Ocoũ vewripag re odong mord Ñ Tijc èripaç ral perexovone iy ry yevioes 
ral Ondtiog Kai dppevog : where, says Stalbaum, zroAd is to be referred to 
vewrépac, for rod thus follows the comparative elsewhere in Plato. But 
it could not do so after the intervention of two words, rs ovenc. And even 
if it could, the point at issue has nothing to do with the age of the two 

: kinds of Venus respectively. The passage has evidently been tampered 
with, as shown by two MSS. omitting xal, and one reading Gpeoc for 
Gppevoc. Ficinus has “ Affectus enim hujus moi a Venere illa juniore 
et utriusque sexus in generatione participe profluit:”? who has thus 
omitted xal and mohd 4 ric érépac. 

+ “© Here again is a mass of nonsense, which Ast and Stalbaum have 
indeed been able to swallow; but Wolf and Schiitz more correctly re- 
jected the words between brackets as a manifest interpolation; while 

uckert as correctly objected to rpwrov ply od pereyotonc, which would 
require ovene after rpecBuripac, to sa nothing of ò dé thus standing 
without its logical opali, in the shape of a verb. In the place of all this 
rubbish how clear is the language of Ficinus, ‘“ Amor auter , qui cæœlestem 
sequitur Venerem, quæ non fæminei, sed masculi tantum sexus in 
generatione est particeps ipse quoque genus respicit masculum; deinde 
quoniam antiquioris Veneris pudiceeque est comes, et ipse petulantiæ 
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themselves to the male, feeling an affection for thét which js 
naturally of greater strength and possesses more of minds 
[9.] And any one would in the boy-love itself discover: those 
sincerely impelied by this passion. For they do not love boys, 
but (youths), when they are beginning to possess mind. 
91 Now this is near the time of their obtaining a beard.®! But 
they who begin from this date to love, are, I think, prepared, 
as if about to associate through the whole of life together, and 
to live in common, "and not, after having obtained an object 
in an hour of imprudence, through cheating him as a youth, 
to go away, laughing at him, and to run to another one.” 
There ought then to be a law not to love a boy, in order that 
much care may not be wasted upon an uncertainty; for it is 
uncertain to what end may come that relating to boys, whether 
of vice or virtue, as regards the body or soul. Such a law do 
men of virtue indeed lay down, themselves for themselves, 
of their own accord; but we ought to compel in some such 
way as this those vulgar lovers; just as we compel them, as 
far as we can, not to fallin love with free-born women. For 
it is such lovers as these who give rise to the reproach, that, 
as some dare to say, it is shameful to gratify a lover. Now 
they say so with a view to, lovers of this kind, from witness- 
ing their conduct at once unseasonable and unjust. For 
certainly no act done decenily and lawfully can bring with it 
justly blame. And indeed the law relating to love in other 
states is easy to be understood, for it has been defined with 
simplicity; but that one here, and that at Sparta, are com- 


omnis est expers.” But that he found in his MS. the Greek words an- 
swering to this version may fairly admit of doubt. 

Ficinus has alone “‘ pueros non amant, sed adolescentes, cum mente 
valere jam cæœæperint,” ag if he had found in his MS. od yàp ipwor raidwy 
GAN’, dwerddy Ñn dpxwrrat voŭy loxe, vewy. Bekker has adopted AX 
9 from Stephens’s conjecture, from which nothing however is gained. 

ot__9! The words within the numerals Schütz proposed to reject. In 
their stead Ficinus has a remarkable supplement— Hujuscemodi vero 
genus exercends menti propinquius est, ad eamque exercendam famili- 
aritas inter illos initur,” as if his MS. had not only, in lieu of yevecdonecy, 
the reading yéve, doxety, found in seven MSS., but something else not 
found there, nor any where else at present. But rd yevecdoxey, as 
Stalbaum obsagves, answers to #Bn yapteoradrn in Hom. Od. x. x bi 

#9? Here again the version of Ficinus offers a remarkable variation, 
“ neque amatum decipere, neque ab uno in alterum amandum abire; 
negue enim pueros achuc mentis expertes amant, quos deinde exoletos 
irrideant et relinquant.” 
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plex. Forin Elis, and amongst the Beotians; and wherever 
there are not persons clever in speaking, the law is laid down 
simply, that it is honourable to gratify .a lover; nor would 
any one there, either young or old, say that it is disgraceful, 
in order, I presume, that they who endeavour to persuade 
over the youths, may not be put to trouble, as being unskilled 
in speaking. But by those? in Ionia, and many other places, 
{where persons live under the barbarians, |™ it is held to be 
dishonourable. For through their tyrannical governments 
this, and the love of wisdom and of gymnastic exercises,” 
(are considered) disgraceful. For it is not, I conceive, to the 
interest of the rulers that high thoughts should be engendered 
in their subjects, nor strong friendships formed, nor societies 
in common; all which% those other things and love especially 
is wont to introduce. And thus by experience learnt the 
tyrants here. For the love of Aristogeiton and.the firm 
friendship of Harmodius dissolved their power. [10.] And 
thus, wherever it has been held disgraceful to gratify a lover, 
it has been so laid down through the depravity of the legis- 
lators, and the desire of possession in the rulers, and the want 
of manliness in the ruled; but wherever it is simply enjoined, 
it is through the listlessness of soul in: the legislators. But 
here the law is placed upon a better footing; although, as I 
said before, it is not easy to understand it. For to'a person 
considering ® that it is reputed more honourable to love openly 


In lieu of rig è "Iwvtag, which Bast and Stalbaum vainly attempt 
to defend, Ast would read roic ò' ’Iwviag. For 7 and o: are frequently 
confounded in MSS. as showh in Orest. 1127, and 1694. I should however 
prefer roic ò dx’ "Iwviac, similar to “ Pastor ab Amphryso,” in Virgil, 
and in the other passages quoted by Blomfield on Æsch. S. Th. 259. 

™ The words within brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

. ™ The gymnastic exercises are thus united to philosophy, because it was 
at the gymnasia that the young men became acquainted with their clever, 
but — profligate instructors, as remarked by Cicero in Tuscul. 
iy. 33. 
* The Greek is ð ds) uáňiora gedci rd ra G\Na wavra cal ò épwe 
duroictv“, whero Schleiermacher was the first to object correctly to révra. 

ut he incorrectly suggested ratra. He should have pro , as I have 
translated, 2 83) wdvra pci rá re GAXa cai padcord ò Epwe surouiy, 
similar to the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ que cum ab aliis tum vel maxime ab 
amore igni consueverunt,” although rávra is there omitted. 

-™ On the story of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, sce Thucyd. vi. 54, and 
the authors quoted in the dissertation of Meursins De Peisistrato, § 13. 

* As there is nothing to which the dative iv@upnOévr: can be referred, 
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than secretly, and especially the most nobly bofn and the 
best, even though they be uglier than others; and on the 
other hand, that ®the exhortation to a lover from all parties 
is wonderful, as if he were not doing something disgraceful, 
and that it Appears to be honourable to the party obtaining, 
but not obtaining disgraceful; and that towards making, the 
attempt to obtain, the law grants a permission to the lover, 
while doing wonderful! acts, to be commended, such acts as, 
should a person dare to do when pursuing any thing else 
whatever, and desirous to accomplish it, except this, he would 
obtain as the fruit of his doings, the greatest reproaches of 
philosophy.! For if with a desire either to obtain money 
from any one, or an office in the government, or a power of 
any other kind, a person would be willing to do what lovers 
do towards their boy-loves, by making supplications, and 
urgent requests {in their beggings],? and swearing oaths, 
3 lying down at their doors, and willingly enduring a servi- 
tude such as not even a slave would endure, he would be 


we may adopt évefupnOny, found in three MSS., or read from conjecture 
ivOupnOnre, addressed to the parties present. 

e, 100 To others I must leave to understand, what I cannot, Qavpacr) 
and Ôavudorá. Wryttenbach, according to Reynders, would render 
Oavpacrog “‘ agreeable,” a meaning which that word never has nor could 
have. I could have understood Oeucor?) and Oeytord, for the whole 
question is about what may be regal done. Ficinus has “communis 
omnium cohortatio.”” For he cither did not understand @avpaory, or his 
MS. omitted it. 

. 1 Instead of ġiosoplac, which Schleiermacher, Bekker, and Hommel 
would reject as having dropt from the clouds, Creuzer would read 
fivaplac, but another scholar, says Stalbaum, guAauriac. Plato wrote, 

suspect, où gdatAnc doodiag, i. e. “ of not a little folly.” Compare mrt 
Y. p. 457, A., dred oy roù yeXolov ob cogiac Spirwy xapréy: iii. p. š 
peyor dpovolag kal åreposañlac ùpičovra. Or we may read åġiÀosopiac, 
ormed from d¢Adcopey, found in Phedr. p. 256, C., ¿dv d2 dairy 
poprinwripy re kal dgitocdgy—xphowrrat, 

The words v raiç denoeow are evidently superfluous after txarelac 
and dyriBoAfoec, as shown by Lex. Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 407. ’Avri- 
Bérqorg’ inoc zal ixecia—wrrdrwy iv Xuprooip, What the author 
really wrote, may be gucssed from a celebrated story in Petronius. 

3—3 The Greek is coysnoeg éxi Obpace ral tOtAovrec dovAetacg CovAEd- 
ey. But as there is nothing to govern corujoec, and i0éXevrec is super- 
fluous after the preceding i@éAo1, Plato wrote perhaps xomjoeg ini 
Obpate xaraOXlbowrec ovhcsiaç re GovAsdety, where re would couple éOéA08 
wouty and dovAedey. Ficinus either found in his MS. or formed out of 
his own head something more than is in the Greek text at present— 
“ supplex oret et obteatetur, ad fores noctu jaceat et sedula quadam ob- 
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opped froin acting in this way both by friends and enemies. 
the latter reproaching him for his fawning and want of spirit, 
and the former giving him advice, and feeling ashamed on his 
behalf. But even a grace follows‘ the lover when doing all 
this; and he is allowed by the law to do so without reproach, 
as performing some very honourable act. But the most 
terrible thing is what the multitude say, that there is to him 
alone, after swearing an oath, a pardon from the gods for 
transgressing it. 6* For an oath, they say, of Venus is ne 
oath.”5 Thus both gods and men give all kinds of licence to 
‘the lover, as says the law here. In this way then a person 
would imagine that in this state it is held a very honourable 
thing both to love and to be the friend to a lover. [11.] But 
when we see that parents, after appointing instructors over the 
loved, do not permit them to have any intercourse with their 
lovers, and that orders are given to this effect to the in- 
structor, and when their equals in age and companions censure 
them, if they see any such thing taking place, and when the 
old folks do not stop the censurers, nor abuse them for speak- 
ing not correctly, a person, looking to such acts, would 
imagine, ‘on the contrary, that love of this kind is here held to 
be disgraceful. But the case I conceive stands thus. As it 
‘was stated at the beginning, (to love) is not a simple thing. 
Taken itself by itself I conceivd it to be® neither honourable 
nor disgraceful; but if carried on honourably, it is honour- 


servantia serviat, et in omnibus obsequatur, que servus aliquis nec agere 
vellet nec etiam cogeretur.” The introduction of ¿8éħovreç here is owing 
to dovAebay i0éAovra—ovreiay in $ 11. 

* I have adopted what every critic, with the Zurich editors, has neglect- 
ed, the elegant reading Urerat for Zweors, furnished by three capital MSS. 
For thus Xdpic — is similar to “ subsequitur Pudor” in Tibullus. 


TES i 

Another MS. has #erat. See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 175. 
s—§ Asin the Greck words ’Agpodiccoy yàp prov ob dary elva, there 

lies hid a Choliambic verse, ’Agpodictoy yap gaowy, Spxoy obr elvat, I have 

given a metrical version; unless it be said that Plato wrote Appodioioc 

yap Spxog obr Exwormpoc, a line quoted by Suidas in ’Agpodiorog and 

rexy povac. So Shakspeare—“ At lovers’ perjuries they-say Jove 

ug s.” 

. € Although three MSS. omit tva which is without regimen here, I 
think that vooŭðpar has dropt out after eZvar, and so I h..ve translated. 
Had Slbaum aware that the difficulty lay in elva he would not 
have followed Bast in rejecting obx before dwAoby in the sentence pre- 
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able; if disgracefully, disgraceful. Now to gratify’ a vicious, ` 
person in-a vicious manner is (to carry it on) disgracefully ; 
but (to gratify) a virtuous person in a virtuous manner (is to 
carry it on) honourably. ‘The vicious lover is he of the vul- 
gar kind, who is in love with the body rather than the mind. 
For he is not a lasting lover, being in love with a thing whieh 
is not lasting ; since, with the decaying flower of the body, of 
which he is enamoured,’ he goes away on wing,® putting to . 
shame all his speeches and promises. But he who is enamour- 
ed of a virtuous character, abides a lover through life, as being 
closely united with what is itself abiding. Now these our law 
‘is desirous to test well and truly, and (to permit)® persons to 
gratify some, and to fly from others. On this account therefore 
it exhorts some to pursue, but others to fly ; by appointing itself 
the judge in a contest, and testing of what kind is the lover, and 
of what the loved. And thus’? by this very reason ° it is held by 
law to be disgraceful, in the first place, for a person to be cap- 
tivated quickly ; in order that time may intervene, which seems 
to be of many things the fairest teat; in the next place, it is 
held disgraceful for a person to be caught by considerations 
of money or political power; whether he crouch on‘being ill 
used and do not bear yp manfully, or whether, being kindly 
treated as regards pecuniary and political transactions, he does 
not feel a contempt. For nene of these things appear to be 
firm and abiding, without a generous friendship being pro- 
duced from them. [12.] There is left then one only way for 
our law, if the object in view is to gratify honourably the lover. 

? Ficinus has “‘corporis specics, quam cupierat, deflorescit,” thus 
showing that he found in his MS. rod owparog, obrep fipa, dvOe Anyorrs, 
and thus too obviating the change proposed by Sydenham, of Aijyovri into 
Aijyovroc, which even Stalpaum feels half disposed to adopt. 

8 In the words wer’ dromrdpevoc, there is an allusion to Hom. Ix. B. 
71, as Sydenham was the first to remark. 

® As the law could not of itself gratify one party and fly from another, 
it is evident that, after dtagedyey, iay has dropt out, as it has done in 
Plato and Thucydides, as I have shown on Criton, § 15, n. 27, and in 
Poppo's Prolegom. p. 121, and to the passages there quoted I could now 
add a dozen more. ' 

1610 To prevent the tautology in OUrw ù) dd rabrne ric alriac, I 
should prefer Otisw ù axd ravrne rijc trdcewc, i. e. “ after this ingujry,” 
where éracve wojild answer to the preceding BacaviZay. Baiter’pro- 
poses to omit iwd radrng rūc airiac, as if those words had dropt from 
the clouds. 

VOL. III. 2x 
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nFor our Àw is, as it was in the case of lovers, that for a person 
willing to endure any servitude whatever for his beloved youth, 
itis not an act of fawning nor worthy of reproach. !! Thus then 
there is left only one other willing servitude not worthy of 
reproach ;'! and this is that which relates to virtue. For it 
is a settled law with us, that whoever wishes to pay court to 
ahy one, conceiving that through that person he shall be- 
_come better as regards wisdom, or any other part of virtue, 
such voluntary servitude again’? is neither disgraceful nor an 
act of fawning. Now these two laws ought to come to the same 
point, and both the one relating to the love of youths, and the 
other relating to philosophy and the other parts of virtue, if 
indeed it is about to be agreed that it is honourable to gratify 
a lover. For, when the lover and the beloved youth come to- 
gether, each having their (respective) laws, the one if minister- 
ing to the beloved youth, who is complying, would justly 
minister any thing whatever, and the other (being subservient) 
to the person making him both wise and good, would on the 
other hand be justly subservient!® in any thing whatever. 
-For the one being able to make a collision! for the attain- 
ment of prudence and the other parts of virtue, and the ' 


_ N—" I must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the connexion 
in the train of thought; nor indeed could Schiitz or Bast; who wished to 
make some alterations in the text, by which nothing, as far as I can see, 


is i 

2 Instead of aŭ, which has no meaning here, one MS. has ody, which 
seems to lead to póvn. 
, 3—3 I have translated as if the Greek were, ùmnperðv órioŭy ducalwe 
dy ùmnperoin, and vrovpyay ducaiwe ad érwiy ay ùrovpyoin, in lieu of 
vanpsrwy—ay, banpereiv—and dixaiwc—iroupyeiv. For it is evident, 
from the balance of the sentences, that as drnperGv—imrnperoin is found 
in the former, so ought Uroupyayv—szoupyoin to be found in the latter; and 
as there is nothing to govern the infinitives, Yrnpereiy and Srovupyei», it 
is equally evident that Plato wrote banperay Oixalwe àv Sanpsroin, and 
vwroupyay dicalwe ay Urovpyoin—a form of expression similar to Gov 
ipvovrrec Oualwe dv ùuvoipev below in p. 193, D. §19. Menex. p. 241, 
si reg BobAOtro Karnyopicai—dpOGc¢ ay carnyopoin, and the host pf exam: 
ples produced by Ast on Logg. iii. p. 682, A. By such easy alteration: 
have I restored bpth sense and syntax to a passage, where neither is to bi 
geen at present. Baiter too would insert úrovpyðvy, to balapce the preced 
ing Uarnperwy, i 

14, From čvußañkoða, found in seven MSS., it is easyvto elicit Evu ford 
OicGac; where EupzBodde is used here to indicate at one and the same tim 
a mental and bodily collision. Stalbaum’s German translation of Sugar 
Asaðaı is left for those whd can understand that language. 
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other being edesirous to acquire instruction!’ and the other, 
parts of wisdom, then only indeed while these two parties 
16 come to the same spot,!6 do (the matters relating to) the two 
laws fall to, the same point, (so that) it is honourable for the 
boy to gratify a lover? And in this case it is no disgrace to be 
deceived; 'but in the others it brings on shame (equally) to 
the party deceived or not.!? For if any one for the sake of 
money gratifies a lovcr as being wealthy, and is disappointed, ° 
and obtains no money, through the lover being found to be 
poor, the act is not at all the less disgraceful ; for such a person 
seems to lay open his character, and that for the sake of 
money he would minister in any thing to any person. Now 
this is not honourable. By parity of reasoning, should any one 
gratify a person, as if he were virtuous, and with the view of 
becoming himself better through the friendship of the lover, 
and be disappointed through his being found to be a bad 
man, and not possessed of virtue, the disappointment neverthe- 
less is. still honourable: for on the other hand, this person 
too seems to have laid open his character, and that for the 
sake of virtue, and to be made better, he would be ready to 
(minister)?! in every thing to every one. Now this, on the 
_ other hand, is of all acte the most honourable. So entirely 
honourable is it to gratify for the sake of virtue. This is that 
love, the (co-worker) of the :elestial Venus, (himself)!* ce- 
lestial, and of great value to both tho state and individuals, 
through compelling, both the lover himself and the party 


18 Schutz vas the first to reject eic before waidevory. For it could nat 
follow xrao@a:. It came from tori, which was inserted to prevent the 
sentence from being takcn absolutely. 

ie --ie Ast correctly saw that rovrwy is to be referred to the two persons, 
and not to the laws, as shown by the preceding, rav elc rò aùrò EAOworr 
épacrnge re cai maidıcà : bat he did not see that Plato wrote rà räv vópwv 
povayoð iç raùrà Euprinre, wore roO—not ray vduwy-povayor ivraida 
Euprixre, rò—as shown by the preceding rw vóuw EvuGareiv elc rabro— 

_ 717 Stalbaum would supply rò xapicac@a: as the nominative to aioyt- 
vyv gene. Andso Ficinus, “in aliis autem omnibus obsequium hujuscemo- 
di turpe censetur, sive obscequentem fallat opinio sive non fallat.” Instead 
however of mão, one would prefer ix’ toa. Sydenham too has “ equally.” 

The balance of the sentences evidently shows that vrovpyeiy has 
dropt out between wavri and wpoQupnOeln. For thus banpereivy and 
twoupyety are applied to two different parties a little before. Figinus 
has “paratum ad omnia ministeria—toleranda.” 

129 Ficinus alone has “‘ celestis et ipse,” as if he had found in his MS 
kai abrog oðpuviocę. — 

x 
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sbeloved by him, to pay considerable attention tovirtue ; but 
all the others belong. to the other Venus, the vulgar. Thus 
much, Phædrus, have I to contribute, said he, on the instant, 
upon the subject of love. i 
[p 3.] On Pausanias pausing, —for the wise teach me to 
talk thus in parities,2°9—Aristodemus told me, that Aristo- 
phanes should have spoken: but either from repletión, or 
some other cause, a fit of the hiccups happened to come upon 
him, and he became unable to speak; and he said to the 
physician, Eryximachus, who was reclining lower, You are 
the proper person, Eryximachus, either to stop my hiccups, or 
to speak in my turn, until I ccase from them myself.—To 
which Eryximachus replied, I will do both. I will speak in 
our turn, and when your hiccups are gone you shall speak 
in mine: and while I am speaking, should the hiccups cease, 
through your keeping yourself without breathing for some 
time, (it is well,)?! but if not, gargle your throat with water ; 
and if they are very violent, take some such thing as this, 
with which you can tickle?" your nose and then sneeze; and 
when you have done so once or twice the hiccups will cease,” 
be they ever so violent.—You will not say a word, says 
Aristophanes, before I do so.—Eryxinachus then said— 

Since then Pausanias, after setting out so well on the sub- 

2# This is Sydenham’s version of toa. Ast compares the idea with what 
is now called alliteration, and aptly refers to Empedocles, p. 532, who 
wrote the following epitaph on Acron, a physician of Agrigentum in 
Sicily—‘Aconoy lyrpdv “Axpwy’ 'Axpayavrivoy, marpòc årpoŭ, Kpimre 
mpnuvog axpoc warpidog dxpordrgc: a couplet that surpasses the single 
line of Pope, * How high his honour holds his haughty head!” Instead 
however of isa, which the passages quoted by Stalbaum do not defend, I 
should prefer diddoxover yàp p' evpovca, in English, “may teach them 
prettinesses.” Julian, quoted by Stephens, Xapirwy yipovra raì ebpovciag 

-* On this ellipse see Koen on Gregor. de Dialect. Attic. § 13. 

* All the MSS. of Plato read cvjoac. But Stobæus, in xcviii. p. 
542, has xvýeaç, thus confirming whut Sydenham saw tho sense required. 
Bekker however and Stalbaum have adopted evocato, the conjecture, of 
Luzac, De Digamia Socratis, p..125. But exjoaie is here required on 
account of ryy piva. 

2 So Hippocrates, in Aphorism. vi. 13, and Celsus, 1. ii. c. 8, tell us,’ 
that “ if sneezing comes upon a man in a fit of the hiccups, it pyts an end 
to the disorder.” Stahl, however, says, in his Collegium Minus,.cas. 53, 
thattthe rule was true, where the sneezing was spontaneous, but when 
procured by art, it was never recommended. But he is there speaking, 
not of accidental hiccups merely, but of such as accompany fever and 
other dangerous diseases. S. 


‘ 
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ject has ended imperfectly, * it seems that I must of neces- 
sity*“ endeavour to put the finish to the speech. In dis- 
tinguishing Love into two kinds, he appears to me to have 
correctly divided. And that the Love exists not only in the 
soul of man for beautiful persons, but for many other objects in 
other beings likewise, in the bodies of all animals as well as in 
the productions of the earth, and, so to speak, in all existing 
things I seem to myself to seo clearly from my own healing 
art; and how great [and wonderful | * a god is Love, who ex- 
tends his sway over all, as regards things human and divine. 
And I will commence with the healing art in order that I may 
give the highest honours to my own profession. [14.] Now 
the very nature of our bodies partakes of this twofold love. 
For health and disease in the body are confessedly different 
and unlike. Now the unlike longs for and loves the unlike. 
The love in a healthy body is of one kind; the love in a dis- 
eased body is of another. Now it is, as Pausanias just stated, 
honourable to gratify the good amongst men, but dishonour- 
able the vicious; so in the case of bodies themselves, to gratify 
the good and healthy parts of each is well and necessary, and 
this it is from which there is the name of the healing art. 
But (to gratify) the bad and diseased is disgraceful; and he 
who would act according to art, must deny the gratification.” 
For medical science, to speak summarily, is the knowledge of 
the feelings of love in the body relating to repletion and 
evacuation ;7” and he, who in these appetites can distinguish 


“4% This will doubtless appear to some a sufficiently accurate trans- 
lation of Aore roivuy pot avayraïov elvai dety iè. But whatever 
Scheefer and Ast may say, Plato would not have written such a tautology as 
dvayxaioy elvai and deity, He probably wrote dzreridecer, ov dervdy Eut— 
For thus Eryximachus would naturally say of himself, that being ‘‘not 
skilled in oratory ” he wauld attempt to speak. ‘The error is to be traced 
to the fact that deevdy would be written in MSS. dey". Sco my nate on 
Esch. Eum. Ficinus has briefly “ quod deest a me nunc impleri.” 

233 Stalbaum rejects cai Oavyacrog omitted in the generality of MSS. 
They were found however in that of Ficinus, as shown by his version, 
“ magnum quoque atque mirabilem.”’ 

% According to Hippocrates, [epi ‘Iepăe Néoov, sub. fin., “ the physi- 
cian ought to apply to each disease that, which is the most hostile to it, not 
that which is friendly: for by the latter it acquires vigour; by the former 
it decays.” Ahd in Epidem. v. 5, 7, he says that ‘“‘te cure is gio act 
against, not to agree with, a disorder.” S.. ‘ f 

“ So Hippocrates, De Flat. 3 296, ed. Foes., that ‘‘ the healing 
art consists in the drawing off of what is cvenabundaat. and the supply- 
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_ othe right love and wrong, is the best physician; while he 
causes a change, so as to obtain one ‘in the place of the ot 
and knows how to infuse a love into those bodies in whic 
is not, but ought to be, and how to expel a love whic 
there, but ought not to be, would be a skilful practitio: 
For he should be able to cause things in the body, that 
most hostile, to be friendly and to love each other. Now 
things most hostile are such as are the most contrary, as c 
is to hot, [bitter to sweet, | dry to moist, (and) all thi 
of that sort. Into these things our ancestor Æsculapius, kne 
ing how to introduce love and concord, as say the pc 
here, and as I believe, put together our art. And 
present *! art of healing is, as I state, entirely regulated 
this very deity. And in like manner 3? is the gymnastic : 
and agriculture.*3 And it is evident to every one, who gi’ 
even a little attention to the subject, that music is in - 
same state as the others, as Eleracleitus perhaps meant to ss 
for he expresses himself not clearly in his language. For 


ing what is deficient; and that whocver can do these things best, is 
best physician.” S. ' 

23 As Eryximachus, in § 15, omits all mention of bitter and sweet, A 
with whom Stalbaum agrees, considers tho words within brackets to 
interpolated, although there is a similar enumeration of opposites 
Lysid. p. 216, A. 

23 Ficinus has “ cæteraque hujuscemodi.” From whence Wolf wou 
read xal mávra—But in this formula xa is omitted, as shown by Hei 
on Gorg. p. 517. 

3% The poets alluded to, says Wolf, whom Stalbaum follows, wi 
Agathon and Aristophanes. But in that case Plato would have writt 
otde dbo wornrai. Moreover as neither the Tragic nor Comic poet h 
written a philosophical poem, as Empedocles did on the theory of ty 
antagonistic principles in the Universe, it is evident that neithcr of the 
would be here alluded to. Plato wrote, I suspect, of Oetos zownrai,': 
milar to of Oe@y aide wotnrai, in Legg. ii. p.366, B. 

81 Hommel and Stalbaum vainly attempt to defend # re od»: for th 
did not sce that the sense evidently requires vᷣ dé viv»— 

32 The object of the medical art is the health of the body; that of tl 
gymnastic, its strength. Andas they gain their several ends by favouril 
what is right in the body, and correcting what is wrong, those arts a 
analogous the one to the other. S. 

83 Tho soil bears an analogy to the body ; and the different kinds of m: 
nure and cultivation are similar to food and medicine. A good soil is in 
proved by a manure homogeneous to it; a bad soil, by an opposite metho 
of cultivation, altering its nature. As regards the metaphor, we eve 
now say that such a soil loves such a manure, and that such a plant love 

-puch a soil, when the nature of the one is fitted to that of the other. $. 
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says that the one. disagreeing with itself, is carried on like 
the harmony of the bow and lyre. Now it is very irrationa 
to say that harmony differs (frém itself); or that it exists 
from things that differ: but perhaps he meant to say this 
that from a sharp and flat, different originally, (a harmony)" 
is produced from their subsequent agreement through the ar 
of musicians. For harmony cannot assuredly consist of shar, 
and flat sounds, while still disagreeing ; because harmony it 
consonance, and consonance is a kind of agreement ; and it i: 
impossible for any agreement to exist between things disa- 


* Pseud-Aristotle, in the treatise epi Kécpov, quotes from Heracleitu: 
what may serve to illustrate this passage. ‘‘ You must connect the whole 
and the not whole; the agreeing and the disagreeing; the consonan 
ts the rama and from all things the one, and from the one‘al 

in * 

— much has been written on this dictum of Hleracleitus 
Gowep dppovia roEou re kal Abpac, not a single person, as far as I know 
has seen that, from the expression in Plutarch ii. p. 369, A., raXlyrovo, 
dopovin kócpov, orep vnc Kai róķčov, ra’ ‘HpaxAeroy, and in ii. p 
1026, B., ‘HpdxAerog 62 wadivrporoy appoviny Kéopou, dkwe wep AVpNE 
rai róčov, the dark philosopher wrote wadivrovoc appovin arep róčo: 
cai vevpic: by which he meant that in using a bow, while the stick is 
pushed from the body of the archer, the string is drawn to it, and thus the 
two are waXivrova. For,Heracleitus had doubtless a recollection ol 
the Homeric Nevp2)y piv pate wéiracey rot ðt cidnpoy, in IX. A, 123; 
and so too had Plato in Rep. iv. p. 439, B., where he describes the atti- 
tude of an archer—ai yeipec rÒ réEov arwOotvrai re raì rpootAcovrar— 
Gn ply adxwioica, trépa Gt myvcayouévy ; and so too had Virgil in 
En. ix. 623, “ Contendit telum diversaque brachia ducens;” and it is 
by this act that we can understand the phrase zaXivrova rofa, properly 
explained by Hesychius, rd iwi Oarepa rperdpeva. As regards the con- 
fusion between veupac and Avpag, I have written something worth reading 
in my Excursus on Plato’s Hip. Maj. p. 201. Should it, however, be 
said, that from the subsequent mention of sharp and flat notes, there must 
have been some allusion to a musical instrument, it may be replied, that 
the word vevpd, “a striag,” which, according as it is longer or shorter, 
varies the quality of the tone, is equally applicable to the string of the 
lyre and that of the bow. 

% The word appovia, omitted by all the MSS., has been preserved by 
Ficinus alone, ‘‘deinde per artem musicam consonantibus harmonia 
conficitur.” If, however, it is to be omitted, as perhaps it ought, we 
must alter Zretra into eù Td Svra,enot only that yéyovey may recover its 
nominative, but that the sentence may be similar to the subsequent—we 
—d pvôpòc ix rod raytoç cai Bpadiog dueynveyxopivwy wrpdrepoy, bcrepoy 
Sè dporoynodd wy, yeyove : where Everra is omitted, as it should be, while 
ed rå éyra is supported by ĉıià rij¢ évayrio rporiic hppóoða: ra Švra in 
Diog. Laert. ix. 7, and dx paxyopbywy cal ivavriwy cuviorg rå vra in 
Nicomach. Arithmet., ij. p. 59, ed. Ast. 
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greeing, so long as they disagree ; 37 [and on the other hand. 
. it is impossible to fit a thing disagreeing and not agreeing ].* 
So too rhythm” is produced®from notes quick and slow pre: 
viously disagreeing, but subsequently agreeing. As there the 
medical art, so here the musical art, introduces in all these * 
an agreement, by affecting a love of and a concord with each 
other; and thus music is the knowledge.of amorous (unions) 
relating to harmony and rhythm. [15.] Now in thig com- 
bination itself of harmony and rhythm, it is not at all difficult 
to know thoroughly the amorous (unions); for the twofold 
love exists there not at all, But when it shall be necessary to 
misuse“ rhythm and harmony, applied to mankind, by a person 
composing, what is called setting to music, or in making a 
right use of melodies and measure composed already, which 
is called instruction, there indeed the thing is very difficult, 
and requires a skilful practitioner. For here recurs the same 
reasoning (as before), that we must gratify the well-ordered, 
and those who would be, but are not as yet, better ordered, 
and we must guard their love. For this is the honourable, 
the heavenly, the (co-worker with) the heavenly muse. But 
the (co-worker with) Polyhymnia is the vulgar love, whom a 


' “ ) 

37387 The words between brackets are evidently an interpolation or 
corruption, For as d:agepdpevoy and pù) opoAoyovy mean the same thing, 
the proposition contains a tautology merely, instead of two things being 
mentioned different from each other. Moreover, appdcat would require 
a dative as well as an accusative to follow it. Ficinus has, ‘quod vero 
liscrepat neque est concors, concinere nequit,’’—which Shelley trans- 
ates ‘‘ Between things which are discordant and dissimilar there is then 
no harmony.” But this would be mercly a repetition of the preceding 
remark, that “ it is impossible for an agreement to exist between things 
disagreeing, as long as they disagree.” 

3 By rhythm is here meant, what is now called in music, the time in 
which a movement is played, either quick or slow. 

% In lieu of mãcı robrog, Ficinus seems to have found something else 

better suited to the train of thought. For his version is ‘‘ quem admodum 
h ibus medicina concordiam, ita vocibus musica consonantium tri- 
buens.” Shelley’s translation is, ‘ So does medicine, no less than music, 
establish a concord between the objects of its art, producing a love and 

agreement between adverse things.” ° ; 
` @ This introductian of raraypňoðaı, “ to misuse,” where the sense 
requires xpijo0at, “ to use,” seems very strange. Ficinug has “ cum ad 
alios ryythmo et harmonia utendum est,” as if he had fouñd in his MS. 
r rove ÄANove pee Aou was written for avoug, the 
abbreviated form of adv@pwxovg. Plato probably wrote rade xpňaðan 
es he has a little below, ErOvpiare caddie xpjoGat. 1 
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person ought with caution‘! to bring to whom he may brigg 
it, in order that men may enjoy“ the pleasure from it, and 
that he may not introduce any intemperance; just as in our 
own art it is a‘matter of moment to use correctly the appe- 
tites relating to the confectioner’s art, so that a person may 
‘enjoy the pleasure without detriment to health. Thus, in mu- - 
sic, and in medicine, and in all other things, bbth human and 
divine, we must, as far as is permissible, watch each of those 
Loves: for both exist. Since even the constitution of the 
seasons of the year is full of both these ; and when the hot 
and the cold, the dry and the moist, which I mentioned be- 
fore, meet in opposition to each other, with a well-regulated 
love, and receive a temperate fitting-together and combina- 
tion, they come bringing in their train a year of good seasons 
and health to men, and the rest of“? animals, and plants, and 
do no injury.“ But when the love which is mixed up with 
ungovernable passion becomes rather violent as regards the 
seasons of the year, it destroys or injures many things. For 
from such seasons are wont to be produced plagues and many 
other unequal“ disorders on wild beasts and plants. For 
hoar-frosts, and hail-storms, and mildews are generated from 
the excessive and disorderly state of such feelings of love 
with respect to each other; the knowledge of which, as re- 

4 As there is nothing to which edAaBodpevoy can be referred, I sus- 
pect that doddy has dropt out alter ov dei— 

4? As Ficinus has “ut voluptatem quidem homines hauriant,” it is 
evident that he found in his MS. caprwowyrat, as required by the pre- 
ceding ole, not caprwonrat, which Stalbaum vainly attempts to explain. 

4$ Ficinus has “‘animantibus omnibus.” Perhaps Plato wrote rão 
roic d\Aoe Swore. i " 

4t Instead of #)dienoe, which can hardly follow #jce, we must read ddée- 
cet —just as we find iu the following sentence in some MSS. and Stobesus, 
CragGcipe cai déucei.0 For after éreday with a subjunctive correct 
Greek requires either the present or future—a fact unknown to Stalbaum ; 
who has rejected dragOcipé, furnished by the MSS. which he considers 
the best, and confirmed by “ corrumpit ”’ in Ficinus. 

4 Stalbaum renders dyépora by “ inter se dissimilia ac diversa.” But 
though the disorders might be unlike cach other, yet how any effect could 
be produced by such dissimilarity, he neither does nor could tell. Ficin. 
has, “aliique morbi permulti et varió,” which, if not a translation of 
avdpota, is an error for virulenti. For Plato wrote dAAa Gla cal 
woNAd, sinntir to Aa wodAd cai Siaa, in p. 195, C. On thegloss and 
confusion of Biara I have written something, to which the editors of 
Thucydides should have attended, in my Poppo’s Prolegom..p. 261 and’ 
337, and to the passages there quoted I could now add a dozen more. 
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the movements of the stars and the seasons of the 
year, is called astronomy.“* Further still, all kinds of sacrifice, 
and- the things over which the diviner’s art presides—now 
these are the reciprocal intercourse between gods and men— 
are conversant about nothing else than the guardianship and 
the healing’ of Love. For every kind of impiety is wont to be 
generated, if one does not gratify the well-ordered Love, and 
honour him, and hold him as the chief,—but serve“ rather the 
other,—in every act relating to parents living and dead, and to 
the gods, “according as it has been ordained for the divining art 
to superintend the Loves and to heal them. And again, the 
divining art is the artificer, skilled (in promoting) friendship 
between gods and men, through knowing what things relating 
to Love amongst mortals tend to justice and impiety (respect- 
ively). So various and vast, or rather universal, a power 
does every kind, to speak in one word, of Love possess. But 
that which is conversant about the good, and is effected in 
union with temperance and justice, both towards us and the 
gods, this is the one that has the greatest power, and procures 
for us every kind of happiness, so as 60 to enable us to asso- 
ciate with each other, and to be dear to beings superior to 


“ On this application of the word astronomy, which was subsequently 
called astrology, Ast aptly refers to Rep. vii. p. 527, D. 

47 I confess I cannot understand tay. Ficinus has “ curationem.” 
Bit that is ambiguous, and translated by Shelley, “ right government.” 
Plato wrote perhaps here zepi"Epidoc pvAacny re rai tac, i. e. “the 
guarding against and cure of quarrel ;’’ and similarly just above, éproriady 
for ipwruwy, and just below, rd rij¢”Epido¢ for rode “Epwrac: where 
there would be an allusion to the doctrine of Empedocles respecting the 
"Epwe and "Epec of the Universe. 

4 The Greek is, dAAd repi ròv Erepov—: where Sydenham was the 
first to reject repli, which is omitted by Stobeus and one Vienna MS. 
Ficinus ‘has “sed circa Amorem alterum pervagatur.” From whence 
Sauppe elicited, as stated by Koch on Antonin. Liberal. p. lvii. dAX’ å&àã- 
rat wepi roy §repov. But no person could be said dAdo@a wepi rıva in 
the sense of attending. I suspect that in dAAd epi lies hid AAAG Aarpedy. 
For Suid. has Aarpetw* rid, and Hesych. Aarpstw' céBw : or wemay re 
áAAà Arapi, “ vchemently pray to.” But I prefer the other conjecture. 

1—4 Or we may translate, “ which it has been ordained by the divining 
art that the Loves look upon and heal—.” But in either case I am 
‘equally in the dark. Ficinus has, ‘‘ hos amores discernere atque curare. 
vaticiniic¢propositum est—,’’ which Shelley translates, “ it ié the object of 
divination to distinguish and remedy the cffects of these opposite Loves.” 

20 Rückert was the first to find fault with cai, which he should not 
have expelled, but have altered into ders, to support the syntax. ` 
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ourselves, [the gods].5! It is possible, indeed, that I toopin 
praising Love, have omitted many things; not, however, in- 
tentionally, But if I have left out aught, it is your business, 
Aristophanes, to fill it up; or, if you have it in your mind to 
praise the god in any other way,"? praise him, now that your 
hiccups have ceased. 

[16.] He said then that Aristophanes, taking up the dis- 
course, observed that—the hiccups had very much ë ceased, not 
however before the sneezing was applied to them, so that I 
wonder how a well-ordered part of the body should be in love 
with such noises and ticklings, such as sneezing is: for when 
I brought to it a sneezing it immediately ceased entirely.— 
Upon this said Eryximachus, My good (friend) Aristophanes, 
consider what you are doing. For being about to speak, you 
are, acting the buffoon,‘ and compel me to keep a watch over 
your speech,™ lest you say aught to excite a laugh, when 
you might speak in peace.—To which Aristophanes, with a 
smile, replied, You have spoken correctly, Eryximachus; and 
let what I said just now be considered as unsaid. But do 
not watch me. Since I have a fear of what is about to be said, 
lest I should say not what will be laughable—for that would be 
an. advantage and indigenous to my muse—but to be laughed 
down.—Having shot your bolt, Aristophanes, said Eryxima- 
chus, think you to escape? But have a care, and so speak, 
as if about to give an account for it. Perhaps, however, if it 
seem good to me, I shall dismiss you (unhurt).°6 


s! The word Qeoi¢ is evidently the interpretation of rotę xpeirrootw. 
See Blomfield on Prom. 935.. 

53 Instead of ef wwe Awe, correct Greek requires ef dAAwe rwc— 
similar to @\Ay yé rn, a little below. 

8 The union of púa and ératcaro would bo admissible here only if 
the hiccups had greatly subsided. But as they had ceased entirely, in- 
stead of wdAa/ we must read pd Al’ — 

% This is the correct meaning of yekwrowoeic. For Aristophanes had 
just been alluding in ridicule to the theory of Eryximachus. Ficinus was , 
mistaken in rendering, ‘‘ risum contra te moves.’ Shelley, scarcely more 
correctly, ‘‘ you predispose us to laughter.” 

ro’ Aéyou—rov ceavrov is.rendered by Ficinus, “ sermonis tui.” 
But that would be, in correct Greek, rov cov. But as Eryximachus was 
evidently sore at being made the butt of Aristophanes, it is quite clear 
that roð cea¥rou conceals roð cov ob rAnrov, i. e.“ your speegh, not to 
be borne.” Compare Hec. 159, rãc ob rAardg. And hence Aristophanes 
was led to make an apology in the words—iyol forw dppyra rà elpnpiva. 
% I have inserted “ unhurt,” because train of thought evidently. 


ti 
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dn good truth, Eryximachus, said Aristophanes, E have it 
in my mind to speak in some other way than you and Pausa- 
nias have spoken, For to me men appear to be utterly in- 
sensible of the power of Love. Since, being sensible of it, 
they would have instituted most importént sacred rites, and 
(built) altars, and made to him the greatest sacrifices ;57 nor, 
as now, would any thing of this kind have occurred, at a 
time when it ought to have occurred the least. For he is, 
of all the gods, the most friendly to 5 man, the aider of 
man, and the healer of those (wounds)? which, being healed, 
there would be the greatest happiness to the human race, 
I will, therefore, endeavour to explain to you his power, and 
you shall be the teaeher of it to others. But you must first 
learn the nature of man, and what sufferings it has undergone. 
For our nature of old was not the same as it is now. In the 
first place, there were three kinds of human beings, not as at 
present, only two, male and female; but there was also a 
third common to both of those; the name only of which now 
remains, it has itself disappeared. It was then [one] man- 
woman,*! whose form and name partook of and was common 
to both the male and the female. But it is now nothing but 
a name, given by way of reproach. : In the next place, the 
entire form of every individual of the human race was round- 
ed, having the back and sides as ina circle. It had four hands, 
amd legs equal in number to the hands; and two faces upon 
the circular neck, alike in every way, and one head on 
both the faces placed opposite, and four ears, and two kinds 


shows that, after pévrot, varov has dropt out; a word elsewhere Iost and 
restored by myself to Aristophanes and Demosthenes. See the Glossary 
— to my translation of the Midian oration in Abo, p. 65. 
Shelley has here, ‘‘ I may dismiss you without question.” . 
*' There were, however, sacred rites to Love, af shown by Valckenaer 

in Diatrib. c. xi. 
, “—* This repetition of grkavOpwxdraroc—dvOporwy and dvOpwreig 
is extremely inelegant. 

&® This is Shelley’s happy introduction of the very word required here, 
and which has led me to suggest Tpauparwy for rourwy. 

© This ły» Stalbaum still retains, and attempts to explain, although 
omitted by Stobeus and Eusebius, and many MSS. and Ficinus. 
„ 61 I have coined this word, in lieu of hermaphrodite, for the sake of 
showing dts derivation from dydp, “ man,” and yvy-7), “* wo * 

e Shelley, unable to understand how the faces were placed opposite, has 
- omitted the words évavriow repévorg, and translated incorr y-the pre- 
ceding by “one head between the two faces,” instead of “upon.” Unless 
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of sexual’ organs, and from these it is easy to conjecture how 
all the other parts were (doubled). They walked, as now, 
upright, whithersoever they pleased. And when it made haste 
to run, it did, “in the manner of tumblers, who after turning 
their legs (upward) in à circle, place them accurately in an 
upright position, support itself on its eight limbs,™ and after- 
wards turn itself over quickly in a circle. Now these three 
and such kinds of beings existed on this account, ê because the 
male kind was the produce originally of the sun, the female 
of the earth, and that which partook of the other two, of the 
moon; for the moon partakes of both the others (the sun 
and the earth). The bodies thus were round, and the man- 
ner of their running was circular, through their being like 
their parents. [17.] They were terrible in force and strength 
and had high aspirations, and they made an attempt against 
the gods; and what Homer (in Oò. A. 307) says of Ephi- 
altus and Otus, was told of them likewise ; that they attempt- 
ed to ascend to heaven with the view of attacking the gods. 
Upon which Jupiter and the other gods consulted together 
what they should do to them; but they were in a difficulty. 
They had not the mind to destroy them by making the race 
to disappear with tle thunderbolt, as they did the giants ; for 
then the honours and the holy rites paid them by that ruce would 
have been extinct, nor yet could they suffer them to act wan- 
tonly. At length Jupiter, on reflection, said, I seem to myself to 
have a plan, so that men may exist, and still be stopt by becom- 


I am mistaken, Plato wrote ax’ évavriag Sepropévorg, i. e. looking from 
opposite quarters, like the figure of Janus, described by Ovid. 

6 So Sydenham, as if ha wished torcad kaè diurAad rà áa ravra 
instead of rai ra àa ravra. 

“H Such is the caning which I think Plato meant to convey; who 
probably wrote, womep ot kuBtorayrec tic dp0dv, dyw Tw oren TEPLOEP- 
Omevor kth, axpiBwe tarot, not, as the present text has, ele dp0dv rw 
oxéAn Tepipepdpuevor Kufiorwot Kiedy, where I have elicited dyw, by the 
aid of “ sursum circumterentes,” in Ficinus, from ele 690d ovra oxéAn in 


Stobeus. ‘The whole description will be intelligible to those, who have, 


scen tumblers walking on their hands and feet alternately. 

à By the cight limbs are meant the four hands and four feet. 

¢¢_6 On this theory Ast refers to Aristot. Metaphys. i. 3, 6, Phys. í. 
“6, De Gencrat. i. 3, ii. 3, Ciceron. Academ. iv. 37, Tim. Locr, p- 99, D. 
E., Menag. in Diogen. L. p. 74,317. 

*7 So Orestes in Æsch. Cho. 252, prays to Jove not to destroy him, lest 
he should no longer be able to set up his altar on the days of sacrifice. 
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ing weaker from their unbridled licentiousness. For now, said 
he, I will divide each of them into two; and they will at the 
same time become weaker, and at the same time more useful to 
us, through their becoming more in number; and they shall 
walk upright upon two legs; but if they shall think fit to 
behave licentiously, and: are not willing to keep quiet, I will 
again, said he, divide them, each into two, so that they shall 
go upon one leg, hopping. So saying, he cut men into two 
parts, as people cut medlars ® when about to pickle them, or as 
‘they cut eggs with hairs. But whomsoever he cut, he ordered 
Apollo. to turn the face and the half of the neck to that 
part where the section had taken place, in order that the man 
might, on seeing the cutting off, be better behaved than before, 
and he ordered” him to heal the other parts. And he 
(Apollo) turned the’ face; and 7! pulling the skin together on 
every side like a contracted purse,”! over that which is now 
called the belly, he did, after making a single orifice, tie up (the 
skin) at the middle of the belly, now called the navel. He 
then smoothed the greater part of the remainder of the wrinkles 
of the skin, and jointed the breast, having an instrument such 
as shoemakers use when they smooth wrinkles of the leather 
on the last. But he left a few wrinkles on the belly and navel 
asa memorial of their original suffering. Now when their 
nature had been bisected, each half perceived with a longing its 
other self ;7? and throwing theirarms sround each other and 
becoming entwined, they had a great desire to grow together, 
but they died through famine and idleness.’ And when one of 


. & On Ruhnken’s elegant and certain emendation, da for dd, see his 
note on Timaus, p. 189, while to this passage of Plato Taupon Suid. 
in Tapiyedecy has referred that in Plutarch Erot. ii. p. 770, B., orep 
Godoy rpixi dapeiobas ry plav, which Hommel acutely conjectures to 
have been a kind of children’s game. ‘ 

¢o_0 Whatever others may pretend to do, I certainly cannot under- 
stand what Plato meant by this description of the operation. 

7 This repetition of the verb éxéXevey at the end of the sentence is evi- 
dently an interpolation. 

Tl Here again I confess I do not quite understand the mention of 
the contracted purse. I suspect there is an allusion to an operation still 
performed in India, to enable a person to wear an artificial nose; unless 
it be said that Plato in this fictitious account, to which Julian alludes, in 
Epist. Ixy: 448, C., was caricaturing some theory of the ddy. 

7 Instéad of rò avrov one would prefer rò aXXo avrod, although the 
common reading is found in Priscian xvii. p. 1100, ed. Putsch. 

‘7 Stalbaum translates rij¢ dAAnc dpyiac, “and moreover by idleness.” 
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these halves died, and the other was left, the surviving h 

sought another, and was entwined with it, whether it met 
with the half of a whole woman, (which half we now call a 
woman, ) or with (the half of a whole) man. And thus they 
were in the act of perishing. [18.] But Jupiter in pity de- 
vised another plan, and placed the organs of generation in 
front,” for “hitherto they had been on the outside, and they 
begot and bred, not with one another, but with the earth, 
like grasshoppers. And therefore he changed them" to the 
front; and by them he caused the generation to be with each 
other, from the female through the male, on this account, that 
should a male meet with a female, they might in the embrace 
at one time generate, and the race be thus propagated ; but if 
at another time a male met with a male, a surfeit might take 
place from the connexion, and that they might cease and turn 
themselves to their business, and attend to the other affairs of 


But such a sense those words could never bear in correct Greek. In all 
the passages where dAXog is said to be used pleonastically there is some 
error, which it is not difficult to correct. ‘Thus in Eurip. Med. 298, 
Xwpic yàp GAAne, fe Exovow apyiac, POdvoyv wpòç dorwy ddgavoiiar 
Svopevij, we may read Xwpic yàp dryc,—ijc Adxwour, dpyiag, as I have 
stated in the Surplice, No. 11, Feb. 7, 1846, p. 153, where I completed the 
restoration commenced fÀ Tro. Append. p. 125, B. So too here, since two 
MSS. read id r̃e Mpoŭ, Plato wrote, I suspect, rò rig Alyvou xoirne 
wadatae Aawpapyiag, i. e. “ From ihe lascivious and hungry longing for 
their former bed :” where tad .oirycg Aatpapyiag may be compared with 


- rò Aatpapyiag hõoviç in Legg. x. p. 888, A.; while Aiyvou, which Hesy- 


chius explains by Aamapydg, is found in somewhat a similar sense in 
Eurip. Hipp. 916,‘H yọ roQotca rávra rapõia cdbav Kay roiç ra- 
cotat Aixvog ovo’ aAioxeras: and thus the introduction of koirne madatag 
carries out tho allusion to raAatod máåðovç: and the two halves would 
suffer the fate.of Narcissus, who died by constantly viewing in the water 
the reflexion of his hody, with which he had fallen in love. 
™ Ficinus has alone what the sense requires, “‘ ct que prius retro erant, 
ad anteriores partes transtulit;” in Greek, eic rò mpóobev, 2 ömiohev yy 
Ty mpiv. 
fns Here again Ficinus has preserved the vestiges of the right readiug 
in his version, “ Antea siquidem, cum ad nates hec haberent, non in- 


' vicem sed in terram spargentes scmina, cicadarum instar concipicbant, 


atquo gencrabant.”” 

78 Stalbaum says that Sommer properly unites aòræy with ef¢ rò xpé- 
ofsy. But as adra is found in many MSS., as Stephens conjectured, Ast 
lias properly adopted it; and properly too did he object to re after 
peréOnxe; but improperly, suggest 6é—for he should have read mivvuy in- 
stead of re ody : while in licu of otrwe, omitted in eleven MSS., one would 
prefer eù rag— 
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life. From this” (period) · has been implanted by mature in 
mankind a mutual love, which is the bringer together of their 
ancient nature, and which endeavours to make one out of two, 
and to heal the nature 78 of man. Each of us then is but the 
counterpart ” of a human creature, as having been cut like the 
Psettæ 8° from one into two. Hence each one is in search of 
his counterpart. As many men then as are sections of the 
form common to men, which was then called Man-Woman, 
_are lovers of women ; and from this raceare sprung the majority 

of adulterers: and on the other hand, as many women as are 
addicted to the love of men, and are adulteresses, are sprung 
from the same’! race, But such women as are sections of the 
female, do not pay much attention to men, but turn themselves 
rather to women; and from this race are the (Lesbian) 
courtesans. Such as are sections of the male form, follow the 
males: and whilst they are young, being fragments of men, 
they love men and are delighted in being with them; and 
these are the best of boys and youths, as being the most manly 
in their disposition. Yet some say, indeed, they are shameless. 
But in this they say false ; for it is not through shamelessness, 
but through assurance, and a manly temper and manly look, that 
they embrace what resembles themselvese And of this there is 
a great proof. For when they are full grown, such alone turn 

7” There is some error in x récau, which is never used for ¿e rodrov. 
Stalbaum’s German version is, ‘“‘ seit so langer Zeit.” Plato probably 
wrote ¿x rér’ lowe, i. e. “ perhaps from that time.” On the phrase læ 
rore, see Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 641, ed. Jelf. Shelley has, ‘ From this pe- 
riod,” which he got from Ficinus, “ ex illo tempore.” 

7 Shelley has, what the sense requires, “and to heal the divided na- 
ture of man.” This has led me to suggest oxlow for dbo, which is 
extremely inelegant after the preceding gdcewe. ` 

7 This was the doctrine of Empedocles, as we learn from Aristotle, 
Tepi Sioewe Lowy, i. 18. In the word odpBodor is an allusion to the 

mbol of friendship cut into two parts, one of which was preserved by 

e host, and the other by the guest; and when the two were brought to- 
gether by the two parties or their friends, a recognition of acquaintance 
took place. See Schol. on Eurip. Med. 6. 

® As it is not known what kind of flat-fish is meant by W#rra, I have 
left the original word in the text. Sydenham compares it with the polypus. 
The simile is well pùt by Plato into the mouth of Aristophanes, who has 
alluded to the same circumstance in Lysistr. 115, ’Eyw è’ kxove’ ay, 
woxepel Pijrray, vk Aodva dy ipavriç rmaprapotca Ogf.cv, where I 
lave chidnged ’Eyw òè y' dy, xady—into 'Eyw Ò’ éxove’ dy— 

81 So Sydenham. Asif he wished to read ¿œ roð avoid, instead of ix 
robrov, which is however repeated just afterwards. 


f 
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out men as regards political affairs: but woen they have I 
come men, they feel a love for young persons, and do not tura 
their thoughts to marriage and child-getting naturally, but 
are led by the force of custom and law,*? although it would be 
sufficient for them to continue to live unmarried. Altogether 
then such a person is both a lover of youths and a lover of 
those who love him, and ever embraces what is from the same 
race as himself. [19.] Now, whenever ® the lover of youths, 
and every one else,®* meet with that very thing, the half of him- 
self, they are both smitten with a friendship in a wondrous 
manner, and (attracted) by an intimacy and love, and are un- 
willing to be separated from each other for even, so to say, a 
brief period. And these are they, who continue to live together 
through life; and yet they could not tell what they wish to take 
place to themselves from each other; for it does not seem to be 
sexual intercourse, that the one should, for the sake of that, be 
delighted with the company of the other, and (seek it) with 
so much trouble; but the soul of each being evidently de- 
sirous of something else, which it is unable to tell, it divines 
what it wishes, and hints at it. And if while they are lying 
down in the same place, Vulcan were to stand over them with 
his tools in his hand, and ask them “ What is it do ye, mortals, 


desire to take place, the one by the other?” and if, finding 


them in a difficulty, were he to demand them again, “ Do ye 
desire this, to be as much as possible in the same place with 
each other, so as never, by night or day, to be apart from 
each other? °for if ye long for this, I am willing to melt you 
down together, and to mould you into the same mass, so that 


f 
, © There is probably an allusion here to a law at Sparta, which com- 
pelled persons under certain circumstances to marry, as we learn from 
Stobeeus, lxv. p. 410, for gothing of the same kind was known at Athens. 

8383 Instead of 6 raidepaorne Kai GdXo¢g wae, Ficinus has “ cujuscun- 
que sexus avidus sit,” which was evidently an abortive attempt made b 
the translator to supply some words obliterated in his MS., and ‘of whic 
those in the text are an evident corruption. For Plato wrote xai ô radéc 
Taic— 

%“ Sydenham’ has introduced the vorb “ attracted,” which has led me - 
to suggest that #Axovraı has dropt out before olesórnre—which would 
lead to Kaiovyrar—; Ficinus has “amicitiaque et familiaritate ardent.” 

% In lieu of ¢ye single word alvirrera:, Ficinus has “ et affectum in- 
itum vestigiis signat obscuris ;” thus translated by Shelley, “and 
»bscurely the footsteps of its obscure desire.” 

VOL. III. ' : 2L 
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a ko fas} Become one, and as long as ye live; may live 





¥isy? having died in common, *’remain; for ever’? in Hades, 
whe (soul) instead of two. See then whether ye desire this, 
tand it is sufficient for you, should ye obtain it.” On hearing 
“this not a single person, I know that, would refuse, nor.would 
-hë appear to wish for any thing else; but (every one)® would 
‘in reality coneeive he had heard that which he had long ago 
“wished for, and that having come into the company of, and be- 
ing melted with, his beloved, he would out of two become one. 
And of this®® the cause is, that this was our original nature. 
“We were once whole. To the desire then and pursuit of this 


whole, the name of Love is given. And we were, as I said, - 


" formerly one. But now, for our iniquity, we have been cut 
. in twain™ by the deity, and have been made, like the Arca- 
: dians by the Lacedemonians, to dwell asunder. There is 
‘therefore a fear, that, unless we are well-behaved towards the 
gods, we shall be again cleft in twain, and go about with our 
noses split down, as those have, who are modelled on pillars 
in profile,®! and become, “as it were, pebbles cut through 


“* To this celebrated passage there are allusions in Aristotle, Polit. 

ii. 1, 16, Synesius, Epist. p. 151, and the other authors, quoted by Wyt- 
-tenbach in the notes of Rynders. 

81—87 Instead of ad—elva:, I have translated as if the Greek were 
dei—petvat: and so Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his version, 
“ apud inferos unum semper perseverctis.” On this wish of friends and 
lovers to live and die togethcr, it will be sufficient to refer to Eurip. Iph. 
T. 984, Kai Ziv OéAop’ dy cai Oaveiv, Aaxydy y' iďov: and Horace, 
“ Tecum vivere amem, tecum obenm libens.” 

_® On răç, thus obtained from the opposite odd? ele, see Stalbaum. 

æ Instead of royro, Bast, with whom Ast agrees, suggested rovrov— 
And so Ficinus, “ Hujus causa est.” Sa 

* The Greek is depxicOgpev ùrò rod Oeoj, raldrep Wxd Aaxsdatpo- 
viev. But Ficinus found in his MS. dtecxylo@npuey, as shown by his 

_ version—“‘ a deo scissi sumus.” I have therefore united the two, ĝo- 
xloOnpev—rai cabarep—supsicOypey. For in the former verb there 
is an allusion to the cutting in two, mentioned in § 15, and in the latter 
to the fact of the Helots, who were originally Arcadians, being compolled 
to live apart in villages after they had been conquered by the Lacede- 
monians. By so slight and obvious a correction have I got rid of the 
mass of notes written on this passage. 

. © Such is the interpretation of the wotds card ypagyy dererumwpévot 
given by Hermann in Programm. De Veter. Grecor. Pictura Parictum, 
p. 8, Opuscul. where he has reference to Hipparchus on Aratus, i. 6, p. 


«jf: you in common, as. one person; and when ye die, 


— — 
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and rubbed smooth.” On thig account theni™ ‘it ib a 
exhort every man to behave in all things piously to 


. the gods, that we may on the one hand escape from the ills, - 


% and on the other obtain the good, to which Love is our guide 
and general; to whom let no one act in opposition, For he 
who acts in opposition, is an enemy to the gods. But by be- 






coming friends and being reconciled to the god, we shall, what `. 


few of those now living do, find and meet with our beloved, 
the. halves% of ourselves. And let not Eryxithachus take 
me up, and ridicule my speech, as if I meant Pausanias and 
Agatho. For perhaps they are amongst such, (the fortunate 


180, who uses rardypagoy in the sense noticed by Pliny on H. N. xxxv. 


. 34, who says of Cimon the Clenean, “ Hic cgtagrapha invenit, hoo est, 


obliquas imagines.” But in that case the preposition ef¢ or xarà should 
precede — and rd xardypagoy be written instead of rara- 


therefore more disposed to adopt Hommel’s, ingenious: 


Y - Iam 

teration—rarà papi. ` For he supposes'that figures of human beings 
were so placed at the corners of the walls of temples, that one half of 
the face was seen on one side, and the other half on the adjoining side ; 
and they must therefore have appeared with the nose split down. 

® The Greek is, dowep Alowas dAXd rotrwy Evexa—But adda could 
not thus be used before rotrwy fvexa, unless there had been something 
said previously, to which d\Ad would indicate the opposite idea. Such 
however is not the case‘Nere. Besides, as Aiowog¢ is an adjective, it re- 

uires a substantive. Hence I have translated as if the Greek were— 
bores Alomat AddXAar’ robrwy ody Evexa—For Hesychius has Adar 
Adac Aéyoucs ràc wapaVadacscioug cai raparorapioug Whgove, i.e. 
“ pebbles found along seas and rivers,” which became smooth by the 
action of the water, and which, when cut lengthways or crossways, pre- 
sent two halves, the counterparts of each other. The same fact is found 
in the case of Scotch pebbles, when detached from the granite in which 
they are imbedded. To this restoration of AdAAa: I have been led by 
Ruhnken’s very same correstion of Theocritus in Hesych. T. i. Auctar., 
and we can now perceive why Suidas and Hesychius, and the Scholiast 
here, explain Aiowot hy dtarerpropivor dorpayadot, or, as Ruhnken 
correctly reads, diya aemrpiopévot, both in Plato and in the Lexicons 
that weferred to Plato, Timæus has Aidwor ol diya rerpropévor. 

83 The Greck is rd piv Expvywpey, roy dd rbywpey. But as two 
MSS. offer — it is evident that Plato wrote ra piv rarà gbywper, 
roy 6 ed rdxwuev. For thus xarà and ed properly balance each other ; 
while ed has been lost here, as in the passages corrected by myself in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 154. 

* Instead of yperéporg, which Ast and Stalbaum vainly attempt to 
defend, Bast : aggeste ——* answering to “ dimidium ” in Ficinus; 
and the emendation is adopted by Creuzer in his work on the wofship of 
Dionysus, P. i. p. 169, as stated by — 

— 


— 
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few,) and are both of them males in nature. I say then of 
all in general, both men and women, that the whole of our 
race would be happy, if we worked out Love perfectly; and 
if each were to meet with his beloved, having returned% to 
his original nature. If this then be the best, it necessarily 
follows, that of the things now present, that which is nearest 
to this is the best; and that is, to meet with youthful objects 
of love that are naturally suited to one’s ideas. In celebrating 
then. the deity who is the cause of this fitness, we should juatly 
celebrate Love; who both at the present time benefits us the 
- most, by leading us to our own; and for hereafter gives us 
the greatest hopes, that, if we pay the debt of piety to the 
gods, he will restore us to our original nature, and, by healing 
us, render us happy. . 

[20.] Such, Eryximachus, said he, is my speech, in be- 
half of Love, of a different kind from yours. As then I 
requested, do not ridicule it, in order that we may hear what 
each of the rest will say; or rather what both will; for the 
rest are only Agatho and Socrates. 

He stated then that Eryximachus said, I will be obedient ; 
for the speech has been spoken ‘in a delightful manner; and 
if I were not conscious that Socrates ard Agatho were deeply 
versed in affairs of Love, I should have greatly feared they 
would be at a loss for reasons through there having been said 
so much, and of all kinds. But now I have every confidence. 
—(This, ) said Socrates,(is all very well for you, ) Eryximachus ; - 
since you have already gone through the ordeal yourself with 
honour. But if you were, where I am now, or rather per- 
haps where I shall be, when Agatho shall have spoken his 
speech cleverly,” you would be in a very great fright, and in 
every (kind of heart-sinking),” as I am now.—You wish, So- 


% To preserve the train of thought, and thus elicit something like 
sense out of these words, Orefli‘on Isocrat. de Permutat. p. 330, sug- 
gested dppevog évòç, i. e. “ both from one male.” 

* Ficinus has “in antiquam naturam — restitutus,” which leads to 
dvedOwy in lieu of åreAbwy— l 

* Ficinus has “scite dixerit,” thus uniting ed to eiry, and not, as al 
others have done, to xai pad’. 

.% Instead of èy ravrì cinc, which is perfectly uninſlligible, even 
Fisché had the good sense to propose èv rayri-cing droplag orep, to 
which he was led by “ angustiis undique premereris,” in Ficinus. Besides 
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crates, said Agatho, to drug me, in order that I may $s cod: 
fused through thinking that the spectators have a great ex- 
pectation of my being about to make a clever speech.—I 
should have been, Agatho, forgetful indeed, if, after witnessing 
your courage and high spirit, when you came upon the stage 
with the performers and looking so numerous an audience in 
the face, you were about to exhibit your compositions without 
being in the least daunted, I thought you could be now dis- 
turbed on account of us, so few in number.—Surely, So- 
crates, said Agatho, you do not think me so inflated by a 
theatrical audience,” as not to know that to a man, who has any 
mind, a few persons of sense are more awful than a multitude 
of fools.—I should be acting not at all correctly, said Socrates, 
if I thought there was any thing about you, Agatho, of a boor- 
ish nature. But I know very well, that if you met with any 
whom you considered wise, you would think more of them 
than of the multitude. But I fear we are not sach; for we 
were there likewise, and made a part of that multitude. But if 
you had met with other wise men, you would perhaps have felt 
a shame before them, had you thought you were doing an act 
really! disgraceful. Is it not so? or how say you ?—It is true, 
said Agatho.—But before the multitude, said Socrates, would 
you not feel a shame, if you thought you were doing any 
thing base ?-—Hereupon Pho Irus, taking up the discourse, said, 
If, dear Agatho, you will give Socrates an answer, it will be 
no manner of concern to him what becomes of any thing 
whatever here, or if he can only have somebody to converse 
with, and especially one who is handsome. I confess I do 
he perhaps remembered ¿v mavri tyevdpsy òrò &roplaç in Euthyd. p. 
300, C., and ¿v mayvrì karp ein in Rep. ix. p. 505,C. But in the former 
Plato wrote iv wavri ry dropiag iyevópny, and in the latter iy rayvri 
Ty caxov, as shown by Thucyd. vii. 55, è» wayri 01) d@upiac, where I 
should prefer èy mavri rw, as in Philoct. 174, iy mayri rw xpeiac, were it 
not that Dionys. H. A. R. vi. 70, ¿v mayri ò) d0uplac, seems to support 
the common reading. Wyttenbach indeed on Plutarch de S. N. V., p. 
127, quotes from Xenoph. H. Gr. v. 4, 29, iv ravri yoay pi—ein. But 
it is easy to read here ¿v ravri rw dong ein, and there èy ravri rw done 
eav: for don has been elsewhere lost or corrupted, as I have shown on 
Esch. Eum. 116, and I could now show still more. 

œ Of this pessage there is a palpable imitation in Themistius, Or. xxxvi. 
p. 311, B., and a covert one in Aristenetus, Ep. i. 19. ⸗ 

10 Instead of ô», which has no meaning here, Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, õvræç. Ast wished to expunge dy entirely ; for it is not found 
in the correlative sentence just afterwards. — 
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with much plensure hear Socrates conversing: but it is nè- 
cessary for me to take care of the panegyric upon Love, and 
to receive! a speech from every one of you. But do both of 
you pay! thus your tribute to the god, and then converse. 
You say well, Phædrus, (said Agatho); and there is nothing 
to prevent me from beginning my speech. For I shall have 
frequently the means of conversing again with Socrates. 
pL] I wish in the first place to state how I ought to speak ; 
and I will then so speak.? For all of those who have 
spoken before me, appear to me to have celebrated not the | 
god, but to felicitate mankind upon the good, of whiclt the 
god is the cause. But what he is himself, who has bestow- 
ed these gifts, not one of them has explained. Now: upon 
each subject of every panegyric, there is only one correct 
method,; and that is, fo detail in a rational way of how great 
things how great a cause is he, respecting whom the dis- 
course may be.? In this way then it is mect for us to make 
the encomium upon Love, (by showing,) first, how great he is, 
and afterwards his gifts. I assert then, that of all the gods 
(in reality)‘ blessed, Love is, if it is lawful to say so, and 
without calling down vengeance, the most blessed of all the 
gods, and at once the most. beautifuloand the best. ®But 
such he is, being the most beautiful.© In the first place, 
he is, Phedrus, the youngest of the gods. Of this asser- 


' On the meaning of daodéyecOar and amodotva, “to receive ” and 
“pay” a debt, Stalbaum refers to Politic. p. 173, B., and Rep. p. 612, B. 

3 Ficinus has “ postea dicam,” which leads to eimo’ dy, in lieu of 
elweiy, which makes nonsense here. 

3 Ficinus either found something different in his MS., or formed some- 
thing out of his own head, which he did not snd there. For his version 
is, ““ Sic et in presentia, qualis ipso sit Amor, primum ostendere decet; 
‘deinde munera illius exponere.”’ t 

4 Unless I am grievously mistaken, Plato wrote éyrw¢ dyrwy, for byrwy 
by itself would be perfectly useless. r 

s Although, as Stalbaum shows, aùrwv might perhaps stand at the end 
of a sentence, of which I have my doubts, yet since Stobæus offers here 
aùròvy, it is evident that Plato wrote ua ròv xd\Noroy. For the article 
could hardly be omitted. 

*—¢ Such is the literal version of the words, "Eere òè xaAXtoroc ay 
rowode; which others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote: 
especiglly when Ficinus has, “ Quod vero pulcherrimus sitax eo primum 
patet—"” from which, however, one can easily discover that he did not find 
in his MS. &»-rowode. Perhaps Plato wrote, ic d& rd rddXoe, malç dy, 
roĩoc 61); i.e. But as regards his beauty, being a boy, of what kind is he? 
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tion he affords himself a powerful proof, by running awo 
in haste from Old Age, who is quick-footed, it'is plain, Š 
least it approaches quicker than is necessary; and which, 
indeed,, Love naturally hates, nor does he come near to 
it within a great (distance);7 but he is ever with tlie young, 
and is. For, as the old proverb rightly has it, “ Like always 
doth approach to like.”® „Now, though I agree with Phæ- 
drus in many other points, I do not agree in this, that Love 
is older than Saturn and Japetus ; but of gods, I affirm, he is 
the youngest, and is ever young, and that the doings !® of the 
olden time, which Hesiod and Parmenides detail, were pro- 
duced, if indeed they say true, by the power of Necessity, and 
not Love.’ For, had Love been with them, there had been no 
castrations,!! nor bindings,!? nor those many other acts of 
violence, but friendship and peace, as now, from the time 
when Love came to be the ruler of the gods. Thus then 
he is young, and in addition to being young is a tender‘being. | 
But he wants a poet, such as Homer was, to express the ten- 


7? All the MSS. read, où’ õvroç zrodAov, Gesner on Stobæus, Ix1. p. 
269, was the first to suggest odd’ éyrdc, and so too Sydenham: as if 
xwolov were understood, which is supplied in Thucyd. ii. 77, éyrdg mod- 
Aov xwpiov—zeddoat. ‘They, however, who know how constantly Plato 
alludes covertly to Homer, will read vròç rov édood obdot}—similar to 
drow imi ynpaog odds, in IA, © 487: and in Axioch. § 9, &AN ol ix’ 
obsq ynpaoc, in lieu of adAot wodvynpwe: for ynpaog obddy is found 
there in § 10, and in Plato Rep. i. p. 328, F. 

8 In lieu of the nonsensical dei Séveort re raì Zorcy, which Ast and Stal- 
baum vainly, as usual, attempt to defend, Bast once proposed to read, 
what he afterwards retracted, Eévecri re cai dei orev. He should have 
read, Edveori re ral del Eora, “‘he is and ever will be.” On this union 
of the present and future,gcompare Thucyd. v. 105, rò» vópov—övra— - 
loduevov €2—Olympiodor. in Alcibiad. i. § 11, p. 105, gor? rai forar. 
Menander in Stob. xxxyiii., Mewdnxe raì ronhott raì roei—Anstid. H. in 
Jov. p. 21. Jebb. öde (6 Zede) géort—iy rexaiéorar, The passage of Plu- 
tarch in ii. p. 352, A., quoted by Wyttenbach on §. N. V. p. 36, is not in 
point, rap’ airy ral per’ abric övra ral ovvóvra. Winckelmann in 
— fiir Alterthumswissenschaft, 1840. p. 1282, would read LoVvxori 
wai Sera. 

° The proverb is quoted at length in Lysid., p. 214, A., "Arel roe rov 
porov dyet Cede we roy Spocoy from Od. xvii. 218. ‘Qc dual roy bporoy— 

10 Instead of mpáypara, the best MSS., as they are called, offer 
ypåppara. @lato wrote rapdypara. . i 

11 To these castrations there is an allusion in Euthyph. § 6. ọ 

12 The binding of Saturn by his son is mentioned by Æsch. in Eum. 
627, and Aristoph, in Meg. 898, and Plato in Cratyl. § 45. i 
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dgrness of the god. Now Homer describes Ate as a goddess, 
and of a tender.frame. . At least he speaks of her feet as 
being tender : | 
i Her feet are tender; not on ground she stalks, 
But on the top of human heads she walks. 


The poet then seems to me to show by such a proof her ten- 
derness ; because she walks not upon a hard place, but a soft 
-one. And the same proof we shall use respecting Love, that 
he too is tender. For he neither walks on the ground, nor 
upon (human) skulls, which in truth are places not very soft ; 
but on the softest of all existing things, he walks and dwells 
there. For he has fixed his abode in the dispositions and souls 
of gods and men: and yet not in all souls indiscriminately : 
but whenever he meets with a soul possessing a harsh dispo- 
sition, away he goes, and takes up his abode with a tender one. 
Since, then, he is ever touching with his feet, and in every 
way the softest parts in the softest persons, he must needs be 
‘extremely tender. Thus then he is very young and very 
tender; and in addition to these qualities he is of a flexible 
form. For he would not be able to entwine himself around every 
thing, nor to pass through every soul, at first unperceived, 
and to go out (again), ib if he were of a hard substance. And a 
great proof of his form being in proportion! and flexible, is 
in its gracefulness, which Love confessedly possesses in a man- 
ner superior to all. For between Ungracefulness and Love 
there is always a war. His diet too on flowers points out the 
beauty of his colour. 1’ For Love does not settle upon a body, 


13 I have translated as if the Greek were 4AN’ dxp’ dp’ fyye rar åv- 
põr epdara Baiver, and not add’ dpa t}ye—although instead of dp’ fys 
I-should prefer adyv&s, for dxadoi means here not “tender,” but “ slim.” 
With regard, however, to my dxp’, it is‘put beyopd all doubt by Rhianus 
Fragm: i. "H 0’ "Arn dzadotot perarpwxdoa wédecor “Axpyc iv xepadrgor 
—~igiorarat. 

14 On this sentiment see Valckenaer in Diatrib. Euripid. p. 157. 

1$ The antithesis in eloewy rd rpwroy evidently requires guv aŭğŭ— 

te What the idea of proportion has to do with that of flexibility, it is 
hard to say. The passage was, however, so read by Aristænetus, when 
describing the obpperpa kal rpuġepà pén of Lais, in Epist. i. 1. Unless 
I am mistaken, Plato wrote cuppirpov è ZKQAHKI, a word ‘which 
might easily have dropt out through—OYAEKAI—for of ak: animals the 
worm-trébe is the most flexible. 

——— Aristenetus, Ep. ii. 1, seems to have found in his MS. of Plato, 
ob xsgucs xpoortdvay instead of oùs éviver. 
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or any other spot where flowers are not, or where they ligve 
fallen off; but wherever is a spot flowery ànd fragrant, there 
he settles and fixes his abode.!* [22.] As regards then the 
beauty of the god '*thus much is sufficient; although much 
still remains.’ I must speak after this on virtue of Love. 
Now is the highest (praise); that he does no injury to a god .` 
or man, nor by a god or man is he injured. Nor, if he suffers 
aught, does he suffer: by violence; for violence touches not 
Love; nor if he does aught, does he it with violence ;!° for 
every one willingly ministers in every thing to Love.” But 
whatever one party agrees (to do) of his own accord for an- 
other party of his own accord, such acts the laws, that are 
the rulers in a state, say are justly done. In addition to jus- 
tice, Love has the greatest share of temperance. For to be 
superior to pleasures and to passions, is every where confessed 
to be temperance. But no pleasure is superior to Love. If 
then they are inferior, they will be Love’s subjects; and he 
will be their master; and being thus superior to pleasures and 
passions, he will be pre-eminently temperate. Moreover, as 
regards valour, not Arés (Mars) himself can stand up against’ 
Love.?! 22For it is not Arés that holds Love, but Love Arés, 


18—18 Ficinus has, “ permulta insuper afferri possent; sed ista suffi- 
cient,” which would lead to ére raì modà Meinerar Ecrw dt raŭ? ixavd, 
in lieu of xal ravO’ ixavad raè Er: mod XEirerai— , 

1° Ficinus correctly, “ neque vi facit, si quid faciat.” He therefore 
found in his MS. obre re mowy mowr Big—which is required to balance 
Big raoxe, ci re wdoye. Stalbaum, however, says there is no need of 
Big, found in Bas, 2, and one MS., and in Stobeus.—But here, as else- 
where, the proverb is true—“ Many men of many minds; Many birds of 
many kinds.” 

* In the words Hae yàp éxiv "Epwrt xray (Stob. rév6’) sornperei, there 
lies hid an Iambic verse, probably of Agatho himself, “Epwri àp wac 
wav rwv ornperet., So too from the following words, 2 af ay Tic 
kwy éxdyri opohoynoy, gaciy ol réAewe Bacidjic vopuoe ikara, elvat, it is 
easy to elicit the distich, “A ri¢ 8” éxwy exdvra dpay dv dpodoyi, Bacı- 
Anjc woAews, iraia pasiv ol vópor. 

31 Blomfield, in Mus. Crit. No. 2, p. 144, has aptly compared Soph. 
Thyest. Fr. IIpòc rv dvayeny oùð’ "Apne advOlcrarat. But he did not 
see that in this passage of Plato there lies hid a distich, probably of Aga- 
tho, Kai pry èc — y’ "Epwrt, raid 61), Mderng avnp de, odd’"Apne 
avOlorarat, where I have introduced Wdé«ery¢e from Soph. Trach. 441, 
Epuri piv. ùy dori dvravicrarat, Therne ömwc iç yeipac, ob taiag 
goovet: while,, to preserve the antithesis, in which Agatho, as“we learn 
from Aristotle, indulged, I have added likewise radi d)—ds7)p dc— 

22—93, Here again it is easy to elicit another distich of Agatho, from the 
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(the son,) as the saying is, of Aphrodite? (Venus). ‘Now he 
who holds’ is superior to the party held; and he who is the 
master of the party more valiant than all the rest, will be the 
most-valiant. Thus then have we spoken of the justice, and 
temperance, and valour of the god; and it is left (to speak) of 
his wisdom. As far then as we can, we must endeavour to 
be in no way wanting. And in the first place, that I too may 
do honour to my own art, as Eryximachus did to his, the god is 
80 clever a poet, that he is able to make even another person one. 
‘For each becomes a poet, though before 
He was not musical, when Love touches him.” 
This testimony it is fitting for us to use, (to prove) that 
the poet Love is excellent for all the creative power con- 
nected with the Muse. For that, which one has not, or 
does not, know, he can not either give to another or teach. 
Moreover who will gainsay (the assertion) that the making 
of all animals is through the wisdom of Love, by which all 
living things are generated and produced?** Then as re- 
gards handicraft-skill in arts, know we not that he, whose 
teacher is the deity, turns out a person of repute and il- 
lustrious; but he on whom Love does not lay his hands, re- 
mains in obscurity? ‘The art of the:archer, and of the 
physician, and of the prophet, did Apollo invent, * under the 


words Ob yàp fyeu"Epwra“Apnc, ddA’ "Epwc" Apn,’ gpodirne, we Adyoc, by 
reading “Exes zee oie “Apne "Epwr’,”Apn 6’ "Epwe, aic “Agpodirn¢e ope- 
xpdc¢ wy, we Öù Adyoc. And hence we may read, 'Adpodirne vide, we 
Adyoe; and thus obtain the very word required to govern ‘Adpodirne, 
which Stalbaum says depends upon "Epwe, and appeals to Monk on Ale. 
50, where there is not a word bearing on the question. From his refer- 
-ence to Od. O. 266, Stalbaum seems to think that there is an allusion to 
the story told by Homer. But the remark of Avatho was of a widér kind, 
and applicable to the loves of Arés generally. 
%3__% Here too lies hid another distich of Agathon, Tãc ydp wonrie 
bi has kav ¥ rò mpivApovcog èç rf, ob y “Epwe 708’ derat, where 
imitated his beloved Euripides in Sthenob. Rr. iii. povotxiy 0 apa” Epwe 
Oddone, kav duoucoc v Td wpiv—while é¢ way is similar to the expres- 
sion in Longinus, § 39, xv dpovoog ý mavráracı. With regard to Love 
making a person a poet, Shakspeare alludes to it, where he speaks of a 
lover “ with his woeful ballad, made to his mistress’ eye-brow.” 
% To get rid of the tautology in ylyverac and géerat, we must read, 
what Plato wrote, ¢aiverat:, “ make their appearance.” . 
13.13 Phe edd. have imðupiaç ral "Epwroç syyepovebodbroc. But 
iwOdplag ral are here out of place, where the whole question is about 
the deity called Love. The words imOupiac cai are a corruption of 
iw Gupiac fvexa, and should be inserted between xal and Moteat: while 
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guidance of Love; so that he would be disciple of Love; gi 
(through desire) the Muses (became the inventors) of music, . 
and IIephestus (Vulcan), of brass-working, and Athena 
(Minerva), of weaving, and Zeus (Jupiter), of governing gods 
and men. From whence” then were the affairs of the gods 
put into order? Through the birth, it is plain, of the love of 
beauty; for Love does not follow” ugliness. For previously, 
as I stated at the commencement, many and terrible things 
befell, as they say, the gods, through the rule of necessity.” 
But when this god was born, through his loving all things of 
beauty, “to gods and men did all good things arise.” °"—[ 23. 
Thus, Phedrus, Love appears to me to be, in the first place, 
himself the most beautiful and best; in the next, to be the 
cause of such like beautiful things?! in other beings. And it 
-comes into my mind to speak something in verse, because he 
it is, who produces 


Peace amongst men, upon the sea. a calm ; 
Stillness on winds,®* on joyless bed sweet sleep.*® - 


after Movcat has dropt out ğoav, and after avOpwrwy, evpérac. For thus 
only can we get rid of all the difficulties of the passage, which Ast and 
Stalbaum have vainly ajtempted to soften down. ; 

* In licu of 6@ey, I have translated as if the Greek were wd0ey, and 
the sentence interrogative instead of being affirmative. 

23 The MSS. vary between tore, Eveoriv, and Ereoriv, which last 
leads to Yxrerac, as shown by the version of Ficinus, “ deformitatem 
quippe non sequitur Amor.” The very same confusion is found in the 
Cratylus, § 10, where the Zurich editors have adopted from MS. Bodl. 
alone frerat for eveort. 

33 For, as Prometheus says in Aéschylus, “ Necessity is greater than 
Zeus himself.” So too Simonides, Fr. {39, dvayxy ovd? Ocol udxovrat. 

2 Here again is anothe verse of Agatho, Iáyvr aya0d yéyove Oeoict r 
avOpwroe dpa. 

% Instead of rpwroy, vainly defended by Stalbaum, one MS. and Sto- 
bæus offer rpwroyv, absolutely requisite to balance perà rovro. Ficinus ` 
too “ primum —deinde.”’ 

3! Instead of dAAwy, which is scarcely intelligible, Plato wrote radwy, 
as shown by the preceding edAXtoro¢: and so I have translated, . 

32 Hermogenes T. i. p. 321, ed. Walz., dvéuorg for dvépwy : and so too 
four MSS. as required by the preceding dvOpwrore and wedayet. 

33 From the variations of MSS. it is probable that Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, et 0' ümvov ùv andet. On the loss and corruption of 
tarvoy 40%.', I have given another instance in The Surplice, No. 25, p. 
385, for May 16, 1846, by restoring to Apollon. Rh. iii. 763, SrPov ?’ Exe- 
wal rec dirne ‘“Hévy. Stalbaum says that Dindorf’s colrn & bxvo» enendi 
scarcely admits of doubt; for though vyenôñ has not been hitherto found 
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It is he who divests us of all feelings of alienation ; ‘and ‘fills . 
us with those of intimacy; who establishes all% meetings 
such as these, and in festivals, in dances, (and) in sacrifices, 
he becomes the leader; introducing mildness, and banishing a 
harshness of manners; the friendly giver of good-will, the 
non-giver of enmity; gracious to the good; looked up to by 
the wise, admired by the gods; envied by those who have no 
lot in life, possessed by those who have; the parent of luxury, 
of tenderness, of elegance, of grace, of desire, and regret; 
careful of the good, regardless of the bad; in labour, in fear, 
in wishes, and in speech, the pilot, the encourager,*’ the by- 
stander, and best saviour:** of gods and men, taken all to- 
gether, the ornament; a leader the most beautiful and best ;*9 
in whose train it is the duty of every one to follow, hymning 
well his praise, and bearing a part in that sweet song which 
he sings himself when soothing the mind of every god and 
man.—Let this my speech be offered up, Phedrus, said he, to 


in any Greek writer, yet it is PEEN supported by'the analogy of 
ynrevône. Noris he altogether displeased with Hommel’s coirny Urvoy 
T ivl kre: for Hesychius has Kijroc—dropia. But this is a manifest 
error for y#To¢, as those scholars should have known. Or we might read 
xpadiny is vrvay ivi nde, i. ec. “and bringing to the heart In sadness 
sleep.” For Plato might have had in mind Od. xvi. 450, KAatev reer’ 
(read dxAygor’) ’Odvaija, gidkov móc, d¢pa ot Ervoy 'Hõùv bri BrEga- 
porce are yħavrðmıç ’AGQvn. «Shelley has “repose and sleep in sad- 
ness.” But the hendyadis would be extremely tame. 

* The text is mdoag riOeic Evstévat: where Hommel objects to mdoac 
and would read mávraç. But he still leaves untouched rideic Evévas, 
which could not be said in correct Greek. There is some error, which 
others may perhaps, but I cannot, satisfactorily correct. 

% Instead of iv @uciac, Stobeous offers èvÂvupiaıç: which leads to 
by Ooivac, iv Ovoiaig. a 

33 Schütz was the first to object to Ady, for which he proposed to read 
nore. But that word is never found in prose, an@rarely even in poetry. 

erhaps Plato wrote iy — “in anger.” 

3 I cannot understand ém:Barnyc, which Ficinus translates * præ- 
fectus,” which is quite as incorrect as Sydenham’s “‘ encourager.” For 
the ir:Bárne was the name given to the person, who fought on board a 
vessel, but did not row, answering to “a marine ” in the English navy. 
Plato wrote, I — vraoxione, for such a person is required in a case 
of fear. Hesych. Yramorncg Bonboöc. 

. * If I have rightly restored yéAp for Aédyw, we must read ‘Iarwp 
psorog, ip allusion to Inrpoc dpworog in Homer, quoted herd'in § 38. 

& Although ed\Acorog cal dptorog are perpetually united, yet here the 
` repetition of dpicrog is — disagreeable. One would expect rather 
gai yaptkorarog, “ most agreeable.” 


d f 
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Love, partaking, as best I could, in some parts of what is apr, 
in others of what is grave. 

[24.] When Agatho had done speaking, all present, said 
Aristodemus, roared out (applause), for he had spoken in a 
manner worthy of himself and the god.—Upon which Socrates, 
looking at Eryximachus, said, Do I appear to you, son of Acũ- 
ménus, to have felt just now a fear that was no fear,“ when I 
spoke prophetically, what I asserted lately, that Agatho would 
speak marvellously well, and that I should be placed in a diffi- 
culty ?—One portion, replied Eryximachus, you appear to have 
foretold truly, that Agatho would speak excellently, but the 
other, that you would be in a difficulty, I do not consider (true). 
And how, O happy man, said Socrates, am Inot likely to be ina 
difficulty, and any one else too, who is to speak after a speech so 
full of beauty and variety? *! In other respects it was not equally 
admirable,4! but who, that heard the conclusion, would not 
have been struck with the beauty “of the nouns and verbs ?” 
For when I consider how unable I shall be to say any thing 
beautiful approaching to this, I should run away for very 
shame, had I in any way the power. For the speech put me 
in mind of Gorgias: so that I suffered what is told in Ho- 
mer.“8 For I feared that Agatho would at last send in his 
speech the head of that formidable speaker Gorgias against my 
speech; and, through my inability to say a word, tura me into 
stone! And I perceived how ridiculous I was then, when 
I agreed that I would in my turn after you make an encomium 
upon Love, and asserted that I had some skill in the matter 
of Love, yet knowing nothing of it, nor how it was necessary 
to praise any thing whatever. For in my stupidity I thought 


4 Suidas in "Adsig— Adete dédtag déog. 

“141 Ficinus has “ct cetera quidem, quamvis apte composita non 
adeo miranda videntur.” He therefore found something in his MS. 
— to “quamvis apte composita,” wanting at present in the 

reck, 

4343 In thus alluding to the beauty of the nouns and verbs, Socrates ` 
is supposed to be speaking ironically in praise of that which he really 
considered reprehensible. For, unlike the rhetoricians and sophists, he 
looked rather to the matter of a speech than the manner. There is a 
similar sneer at fine words merely in the Menexenus, p. 234, C. 

‘# The pa-sage alluded to is in Od. A. 636— 

“ Then pale fear seized me, lest the Gorgon’s head 
Should Proserpine of hallowed mien send out, 
A prodigy great and terrible, from Hell.” 
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ong ought to speak truths respecting each subject’ praised, 
and that these were to be the substratum, and that selecting 
out of these very matters the most beautiful, to put them to- 
gether in the most becoming manner. And I had a great 
notion that I should speak well, as. knowing well the truths 
relating to the praising of any thing whatever. But this it 
seems is not the way to praise correctly, but (we must) attri- 
bute to the subject qualities the greatest and the best possible, 
whethet they are such or not; and if the encomiums are un- 
true, that is an affair quite immaterial. For it was stated 
before, as it seems, that each of us 44 should appear to praise 
Love, and not merely to praise.“4 On this account, I suppose, 
you “turn over every topic and attribute to Love,“ and 
assert’ that he is of such a kind, and the cause of things so 
great, as to appear the most beautiful and best—to those 
it is clear who know him not—for he certainly would not 
(appear so) to those who did know him. And thus the praise 
becomes fine and pompous. But for my part, I know nothing 
of this kind of praise; and through not knowing, I agreed 
to compose myself in my turn a panegyric. “‘ But my tongue 
only“ promised, not my mind.” And so farewell tọ it. For 
I should not be able (to say any thing), mot I indeed. But 


4&4 The words between the numerals I cannot understand ; nor could 
Ficinus, as is evident from his equally unintelligible version—‘‘ cum pro- 
ositum sit; quomodo Amor ipse laudetur, immo ut quisque Amorem 
audare quam maxime videatur.” I could have understood, what Plato 
pony wrote, —örwç Exacrog huv ròv “Epwra tycwpidoerat, ovx 
mwg lycwpiáew ddée, i.e. “that each of us should praise Love, and 
not merely be thought to praise him.” For thus there would be a proper 
antithesis between real and sceming praise. On this antithesis I have 
TT worth reading on Hipp. Maj. { 29, n. 3, and on Philoct. 


“s— In the words mávra \óyov kiyoŭvreç there is an allusion to the 
proverbial expression mávyra \íĝov rıiveŭv, as shown by Wyttenbach on 
Plutarch, S. N. V. p. 83. Here however Ficinus has “ universa Amori 
tribuitis,” omitting Adyor rıvoŭyreç. From whence I suspect that Plato 
wrote ravra \iĝov xivotvrec? wavra dvariOere, i. e. “‘ moving every 
stone, you attribute every thing to Love.” For thus we shall recover the 
object required after the verb dvariGere. — 

In the words ġ yAwrra ody brricxero, 7 6k ppi» oğ, there is an allu- 
sion to Eurip. Hippol. 612, 'H yAdoo’ dudpoy’, 1) è ppùv åvøporoç, 
translated by Cicero De Offic. iii. 29, “ Juravi lingua; mentem injuratam 
gero,” & remarked by Stalbaum, who did not, however, see that, as otv 
is here unintelligible, Plato wrote 3 yAGrra piv irioyero— , 

4? On this repetition of od pay ro: after où, Stalbaum refers to O2. P 
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I am ready to spéak the truth according to my own notiora, 
if you aré willing (to hear), but not by way of —— 
with yours, in order that I may not pay the debt of laughter. 
Do you then, Pheedrus, consider, if indeed you are in want 
at all of such a speech, “(whether you wish)“ to hear the 
truth spoken about Love with such an arrangement of nouns 
and verbs* as may happen to come (into my mind). [25.] 
Pheedrus then, he said, and the rest requested him to speak 
in the manner which he thought he ought to speak. Permit 
me, Phasdrus, however, said Socrates, to ask Agatho still some 
trifling questions; that, "after having obtained a confession ` 
from him, I may then speak®! in this way. I permit you, 
said Phedrus. Question him. Hereupon he said, that 
Socrates began somewhat after this fashion : 

In good truth, friend Agatho, you seem to me to have begun 
your speech well, in saying that we ought in the first place to set 
forth what is the nature of Love, and afterwards his doings. 
With this introduction I am qdhite delighted. Come, then, 
touching this Love; since you have gone through the other 
points in a beautiful and splendid manner, tell me this also. ‘ Is 
Love a being of such a kind as to be (the love) of something or 
nothing ? I do not ask, whether it is of some father or mother ; 


27, Où yåp diw od, and Hipp. Maj. p. 292, B., ofjoc dorei—ode: but 
pśvro: is not thus introduced, except in the case of a confirmation b 
another speaker, as I have shown in Hipp. Maj. § 12, n.2. There is 
some error here. 

“—® The words within the numerals have been inserted to-complete 
the sense and syntax, which are both equally neglected in the original ; 
where Plato wrote, I suspect, rérepoy * "Epwro¢g roAnbñ Aeyópeva 
dpiore dxobey, in lieu of wepi “Epwrog rdAnO% Acydpeva deoderv. 

icinus, “utrum vobis p.aceat—audire.” 

© Instead of dydpact dt ral Otos pnudrwy, one would have expected 
dvopdrwy dt kal np trwv Oboe, similar to rod xdd\Xovg röv dvoudrey 
wai pnpárwv, a littlo before. Fiçinus, “verborum nominumque—com - 

positione,’ 
- 5 As all the MSS. but one read roia & dy ric, Stalbaum suggested 
ôrola 61) rig. He should have proposed roia pot, for pot could scarcely 
be omitted after éreXOovea. 

5—3 Such is the interpretation of Budesus. But Ficinus has “ ut con- 
firmatus ab illo loquar,” The sense required is, “ that, having reflected 
upon some trifling point, I may speak as is fitting,” in Greek, iva dyvaXo- 
yiodpevocSrep!.rov, obrwe, Ñ det, Aéyw. For though obrwe én is found 
here in § 20, and in Phedo, p. 61, D., yet in both these case® the same 
alteration is' requisite. To the recovery of the sense three MSS. have 
led thie way by reading dvadoytodpevoc. 
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—for the question, whether love is the love of a father or 
mother, would be-ridiculous—but as if I had asked this re- 
specting a father, Is a father a father ; and the father of some- 
thing, or not? In this case you would surely have said, if 
you wished to answer correctly, that a father is the father of a 
son or daughter, would you not ?—Certainly, said Agatho.— 
And is not a mother in the same predicament ?—To this too 
Agatho assented.— Answer me still further, said Socrates, to 
a question a little larger, that you may the better apprehend 
my meaning. IfI had asked, What, then, of a brother— 
whatever that very thing may be—is he a brother of some 
person, or not ?—( Agatho) said, He is.—Is he not of a brother 
or a sister ?—Agatho assented.—Try then, said (Socrates), to 
tell me about love. Is it the love of nothing, or of something ?— 
Of something," by all means, (replied Agatho).—This, there- 
fore, said Socrates, keep to yourself, remembering what it 
is; but tell me so much as this. -Does love desire that very 
thing, of which it is the lov& or does it not ?—Desires it, cer- 
tainly.— Whether, when possessing what it desires and loves, 
does it then desire and love it? or.only when not possessing it? 
—It would seem, he replied, only when not possessing it.— 
[26.] Instead of seeming,*4 said Socrates,econsider if it be not 
of necessity thus, that desire desires only that, of which it is in 
want; and that it does not desire, if it be from want. For 
to me, Agatho, this seems to be marvellously necessary. But 
how does it to you ?—To me too it seems, replied (Agatho).— 
You say well, said (Socrates). Would then a big man, being 
big already, wish-to be big? or a man being strong, wish 
to be strong ?—This is, from what has been just now stated, 
impossible (replied Agatho). For, beirfz so,5° he would not 

* In lieu of éorcy we must read tori rivoc, ax shown by “ Alicuju: 
certe,”’ in Ficinus. i 

s Sydenham has, ‘‘for the present keep,” which is what the sense re 
quires; and so Plato wrote in Greek, Tovro piv rà viv, not Toro pè: 
rolyuy, where rolyvy is unintelligible. 

“ There is a similar play on the word “ seeming,” in Hamlet, wher 
to the Quecn’s inquiry, “ Why seems it so particular with thee?” th 
Prince replies “ Seems, Madam; nay, itis. I know not seems.” Se 
. my nòte on Cratyl. p. 400, B. § 37. 


& Ficinus has “ Neque enim indigus esset eorum, que in s€ ipso jar 
contineret?’ He therefore found in his MS. not 5 ye dy, but d ye xw 
iju, which is far more correct; for xwv is opposed to évderc, and not a1 


and better chimes in with the preceding Exwy, ob ixcOupsi—i) ode Ex 
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be wanting on those points.— You say true, replied Socrate 

for, if a person, being already strong, should wish to be strong, 
and being swift, (wish to be) swift, and (being) healthy, (wish - 
to be) healthy,’ one might perhaps imagine that those who 
are such, as regards these and such-like points, and possess 
these, would desire those things which they already possess,” 
That we may not therefore be deceived, it is for this that I 
speak. For if you consider the matter, Agatho, (you will 
sec) that they, who possess at present any of those things, 
mist possess them, whether they will or not; and of such a 
thing, how can any one ever have a desire? But when a 
person says thus—‘“ I, who am now in health, desire to be in 
health; and I, who am now wealthy, desire to be wealthy; 
and I long for those very things, which I possess ;” we should 
say to him thus: “ You mean, my man, that you, who now 
possess wealth, and health, and strength, are desirous to pos- 
sess those things for the time to come ; since at the present time 
you possess them, whether you will or not.” When you say, 
therefore, thus—* I desire what is present,” consider whether 
you are saying any thing else than this—*“ I wish that what are 
now present may be present for the time to come.” Would anght 
else but this be acknowledged ?°°—Agatho agreed that it would 
not.—Is not this then, said Socrates, to love (to desire) 


87 After “healthy,” Stalbaum fancies that the apodosis is wanting ; for 
he did not perccive that ydp is a corruption merely for y ap — 

88.48 Instead of the horrible verbiage in the Greck text, lowe yàp ay rig 
" raŭra olnQcin kal ravra rà roavra rove övraç re rorwoúrovç Kai Exov~ 
Trac raŭra rovrwy, dep txovet, kai txcOupeiv—how terse and to the 
purpose is the translation of Ficinus—‘“ forte quispiam. crederet et hos et 
alios quoslibet ea, quee haberet, appetere,” i. e. ‘‘ perhaps any one would 
believe that both these, and any others, would desire what they possess.” 

as Sydenham was the @rst to bring back dzodoyoir’ ay, found in the 
three earliest edd. Ficinus too, “ Censes hunc hominem—responsurum.”* 
Bekk. and Stalbaum, from MSS., époXoyot: which would be in Attic 
Greek dpuodoyoin. 

606 Such seems to be a part of the meaning required by the context ; 
but even this cannot be got out of the Greek—Ov« ody rotré y’ ioriv 
éxeivou iggy 8 omw čroiuov airy iorty. For where there is no syntax, 
there is no sense. Ficinus has, “ Amor profecto, — illud’ respicit, 
quod nondum in promptu est nec habetur,” as if he had found in his 
MS. dpay, which, has been furnished by a solitary one subsequently ex- 
amined. I have followed Sydenham in part, who supplied “‘ to dtsire,”’. 
although I suspect Plato wrote something else, which I could casily restore 
by the aid of an Aésopic fable. — 

VOL. III. 2x 
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that which is not at hand to him, and which he dogs not pos- 
sess; and that what are now present should be preserved for 
him for the time to come.—Certainly so, (replied Agatho).— 
Both this man, therefore, (said Socrates,) and every one else 
who feels a desire, desires that which lies not at hand, and 
which is not present, and which he has not, and which he 
himeelf is not, and of which he is in want of; such things 
only are those of which there is the desire and the love. — 
Certainly, said he.—®! Come then, said Socrates, let us agree 
upon what has been said.*! Is Love any thing else than, in 
the first place, the love of something? next, of those things 
of which there is a want ?—Clearly (not), replied Agatho.— 
In addition to these, said Socrates, recollect, of what things 
you asserted in your speech there was a Love. But, if you 
wish it, I will remind you. For, I think, you said something 
like this—“ that their affairs were put into order by the gods, 
through a love of things beautiful: for that of things ugly 
there could be no love.” Did you not say some such thing ? 
I did say so, answered Agatho.—And you spoke reason- 
ably, friend, replied Socrates. Now, if such be the case, 
would Love be any thing else than the love of beauty, and 
not of ugliness ?— He confessed it.—cAnd has it not been 
confessed, said Socrates, that a person loves that thing of 
which he is in want, and which he does not possess ?— Yes, 
said (Agatho).—Love then, (said Socrates, ) is in want of, and 
does not possess, beauty.—It is so of necessity, said (Agatho). 
—What then, (said Socrates,) do you call that beautiful, to 
which beauty is wanting, and ‘does not possess it at all?— 
Certainly not, (replied Agatho).—Do you then, said Socrates, 
still confess that Love is beautiful, ifssuch be the case ?—And 
Agatho then said, I seem nearly, Socrates, to know nothing 
.of what I then asserted.—And you fave, Agatho, spoken 
fairly, said Socrates. But tell me still one little thing. Do 
not things good seem to you to.be also beautiful ?—They do, 
(said Agatho).—If then, (said Socrates,) Love is in want of 


1S! Stalbaum, perceiving the evident absurdity.of these words, would 
Tender dvopoħoynoúpeða ra elonuéva by “de quibus convenit, paucis 
repetamus.” “But there is no in the Greek to answe: to “ paucis,” 
nor t& ““repetamus,”’ which last he took from Ficinus—* que supre 
dicta — Plato wrote here, as before, in § 25, dvadoyrowpedc 
#arà'rà elpnpiva, i. e. “ let 'us reason according to what has been suid.’ 
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things beautiful, and if good things are beautiful, Love wi 

be in want of goed things likewise.—+-I am not able, rç 
plied (Agatho), to argue against you, Socrates ; let then 
the case be as you say.— You are not able, my beloved 
Agatho, said Socrates, to argue against the truth: for (to 
argue) against Socrates is by no means difficult. [27.] And 
now here I will leave you. But as regards the discourse 
about Love, which I heard: formerly from Diotima of Manti- 
nea,® who was a clever person on these and many other points— 
for when the Athenians were making sacrifices on account of the 
plague,® she effected its being put off for ten years—she it was 
who instructed even me in Love affairs. The speech then which 
she spoke I will endeavour to go through before you on the 
principles agreed upon by myself and Agatho, (relying) as 
well as I can, myself upon myself. It is then, Agatho, 


2 The MSS. vary between Mayvricij¢g and Mayriviujec. The former 
was found in the one used by Ficinus, as shown by his version “ Fatidica ;” 
the latter is quoted by Maxim. Tyr. Diss. xxiv. ři 4, and 7. According to 
the Scholiast on Aristid. T. p. 468, ed. Dind., she was a priestess of the 
temple of Zeus Lyceus in Arcadia ; while Aristides himself, in the speech 
against Demosthenes in Maii’s Scriptor. Vet. Collect. t. ii. p. 30, describes 
her ¿æ MvuAlrov: where De Geel in Biblioth. Crit. Nov. t. iv. p. 93, 
would read, with the approþation of Stalbaum, MiAnrov. I conceive, how- ` 
ever, that as the talented Aspasia, who is similarly introduced in the 
Menexenus, was the mistress of Pericles, so Diotima was another of the 
same profession, and one of the t) ree AXa«edorprat alluded to in Aristoph. 
Ach. 529, as being the real cause of the Peloponnesian war, just as 
Helen had been of the Trojan. Maximus Tyrius too scems to have had 
some such notion; for his words are, eire Mayrisxi) elre kai AcoBia ric 
qv. And if such be the fact, it is easy to see, that although the ladies of 
Miletus were quite as notorious as those of Lesbos, yet here one may read 
in Aristides ¿x piAng rov, “ from the mill of some :” for to the tread-mill 
in ancient times disorderly f: males were sent, as they were lately in Eng- 
Jand. Proclus indeed on Republ. p. 420, ranks her amongst the Pytha- 
goreans; and so were mny of her sex, for reasons it would not be diffi- 
cult to explain. With regard to her name Mayrt-vien, there is not, I 
suspeet, any allusion to Mantinea—for a female of that town would have 
been called Mayrivig¢—but to the circumstance of her having stayed the 
plague, and was thus a victor over soothsayers by doing that, which they 
could not accomplish ; and as she was thus god-honoured, her name was 
properly Avé-rya Mayre-virn. 

The:plague alluded to is the one so graphically described by Thucy- 
dides ii. 47; while with this feat of Diotima may be compared the one at- 
tributed to Ex .pedocles, who, from his supposed power over the winds, was 
called Taveavipat, b 

“ This is said, because Socrates used to pretend that he had a bad 
memory. — 

x 
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yery meet to declare, first, as you have stated, who Love 
is, and of what kind, and then his doings. Now it seems 
to me a thing the most easy to go through the subject, as 
the stranger went through it, while sifting myself. For 
I spoke to her in other words, but'on nearly such points 
as Agatho just now did to me, (by saying) that Love was a 
god of goodness, and was also (one) of things beautiful. 
But she refuted me with the same arguments® as I did this 
person (Agatho); (by showing) that, according to my own 
reasoning, Love was neither beautiful nor good. How say 
you, Diotima? said I. Is Love an ugly and an evil being ?— 
Will you not speak words of good omen? she replied; or do 
you imagine that every thing which is not beautiful, must of 
necessity be ugly ?—Most certainly.—And is every thing that 
is not wise, ignorant? Or do you not perceive, there is some- 
thing between wisdom and ignorance ?—What is that ?—To 
think correctly, and without being able to give a reason, 
know you not, said she, is neither to know—for how can 
knowledge exist without a reason ?—nor yet is it ignorance ; 
for how can that which hits the truth be ignorance?® There 
is then some such thing as correct opinion between intelli- 
' gence and ignorance.’°—You say truly, said I.—Do not then 
compel what is not beautiful to be ugly ; or what is not good to 
be evil. And thus, since you have confessed that Love is 
neither good nor beautiful, do not fancy a whit the more that 
he is ugly and evil; but something, she said, between those 
two.—However, said I, he is acknowledged by all to be a 


* Instead of pivac O2d¢, Sydenham translated “a deity excellent in 
goodness,” as if he wished to read, dyaQd¢ joc, which Wolf adopted, tc 
chime in with the subsequent obre eaddc,—ovre dya0éc. Stalbaum, how: 
ever, without a shadow of reason, or a particle of taste, still sticks tc 


péyac. 

k. Stalbaum says that räv caddy depends upon “Epwe, and that the 
sense is ‘“‘ the love of things beautiful.” But in that case the subsequen 
shh cadog obre dya0dc would be perfectly unconnected with what pre 
cedes. 

er Ficinus—“ iisdem,” which leads to roig atrotg in lieu of robroce rots 

@ So Aristotle in Ethic. Nicomach. vi. 6, perà Adyou 9 édmcornpy 
quoted by Sydenham. l 

æ, By roð dyro¢ is meant, as Sydenham translated, “ the truth.” Sta 
baum gefers to Rep. i. p. 334, E. and Xenoph, Anab. iii. 2, 39. : 

 Stalbaum refers to Theætet. p. 190, A. Phileb. p. 37, A. Sophis 
p. 263. Rep. v. p. 477, A. ; vi. p. 506, C. 
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god of might.—By all who do not know him, said she, or bx 
those who do likewise ?—By all universally. [28.] And she 
said with a smile, How, Socrates, can he’ be acknowledged a 
god of might by those, who say he is no god at all ?—Who are 
they ?- said I.— You yourself, replied she, are one, and I am 
one.—How say you this ? I replied.7'—Easily, said she. For 
tell me. Say you not that all the gods are blest and beauti- 
ful? or would you dare assert that any one of the gods is not 
beautiful and blest.?—Not I, indecd, by Zeus, said I.—Say you 
not that those who possess things good and beautiful are 
happy ?—Certainly.— But you have confessed that, through 
the want of things good and beautiful, Love has a desire for 
those very things of which he is in want.—I have confessed. 
—But how can he be a god, who has no share in things beau- 
tiful and good ?—It seems, by no means.— You see then, said 
she, that even you do not consider Love as a god.— What 
then, said I, is Love a mortal ?—Least. of all.— What then ?— 
As in the case before mentioned, she replied, between a 
mortal and immortal.—What is this, Diotima ?—A great | 
dsemon,”? Socrates. For the whole demon-kind,is between a 
god73 and mortal.— What power has it, said I ?—It interprets 
for, and transmits to,the gods what is sent from men; and 
for and to men what (is sent) from the gods; from men, their 
petitions and, sacrifices ; fron. the gods, their commands “and 
returns for sacrifices ;7 and being in the middle space be- 
tween both (gods and men)” it fills up the whole. So that by 
' it all have been bound together into one.” ‘Through them 

7 Asefroy and čġņ could not be thus found united, Ficinus has vory 
opportunely, “‘Quonam pacto me dixisse hoc asseris,’? which leads to 
Kai éyw elroy, TGç roñró pepdvar Aéyerc, in lieu of rovro épny. 

7 On the subject of demons, the mass of authors quoted here by Ast 
and Stalbaum will give ull the information required. According to an 
Orphic fragment preserved by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. v. p. 724, it 
would seem that the doctrine promulgated by Diotima emanated from the 
disciples of the Orphic¢ school. 

73 Instead of Beov one would prefer Oeiov, to answer to Oynrov. 

7474 -In lieu of these words Ficinus has “ sacrosque solennes in- 
stitutiones et ordinem.” But dyo8dc was found here by Pollux, who, haw- 
éver, in vi. 187, says that the meaning is uncertain. For deiBecOat, as 
applied i the gods, would signify rather “ to requite evil” than “‘to re- 
turn good.” 


75—15 Such is evidently what the train of thought requires. Thé Greek 
is cuuaAnpot, gra. rò ray abrd abr tuvdedicbas. But as Ficinus has 
“totum complet, ut universum secum ipso tali vinculo connectatur,” 
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proceeds every kind of prophecy, and the priestly art relating 
to sacrifices, and initiations and incantations, and the whale 
of magics and sorcery. For a god is not mixed up with man; 
. but through that (middle nature) is carried on all intercourse 
and converse between gods and -men,’? whether awake or 
asleep. Now he who is wise in things of this kind is a dæ- 
mon-like man; but he who is wise in any other matter, whe- 
ther arts or handicrafts, is an operative merely. But these 
demons are many and various, and one of them is Love.— 
[29.] But, said I, from what father or mother is he?—lIt is 
a rather long story, said she, to tell. However, I will relate it. 
When Venus was born™ the gods had a feast, all the rest, 
and likewise Plenty, the son of Planning. And when they 
had supped, Poverty came “to beg, as there was good cheer?’ 


Orelli, on Isocrat. Iepè "Ayridoc. p. 331, suggested Eupwdnpot rò räv, 
Gore aùrò. But Rynders more correctly, rå bAa EvpwdAnpot, wore aùrò— 
For Proclus, on Alcibiad. i. p. 69, has rà rs pioa rv satpévey yivn 
EuurAnpoi rà bda ral ovvdei, There is, however, still a difficulty in 
abro avr@. For the question is not what the Universe can do towards 
binding itself with itself, but what the middle dæmon power can. Hence 
Plato wrote, I suspect, Zupadnpoi rà dra, Sore elc lv wavra aire Evvde- 
déo@ar, as I have translated. Stalbaum, howerer, still sticks to the com- 
mon text, of which he gives a brief German version. I wish he had ex- 
pressed his ideas in a longer Latin note. : 

7 Instead of payvreiay, which has been already mentioned, Platc 
evidently wrote payelay—xal yonreiay or payyavelay, which is united tc 
éxdaic in Legg. xi. p. 933, while payeiay is found in Alcib. i. p. 122, A 

7 By the aid of Proclus on Parmenides, t. iv. p. 60, ed. Cousin, Heusd 
in Specim. Crit. p. 60, wished to supply, after dvOpwrove, kal vðpwrot 
wpoc Geovc : for otherwise the gods and not men would be said to bi 
asleep and awake. The idea is rejected point blank by Ast, nor full: 
adopted by Stalbaum. s l 

78 Of the different writers who have alluded to this story, Ast ha 
— avery full list, both antient and moderm to which Stalbaum add 

Jamascius Ilepi "Apyay, p. 302, ed. Kopp., and Reynders says that i 
was turned into verse by D. Heinsius in Monobibl. Eleg. ix. 

r79 The Greek is rpocatrqoovca olov ù ebwyiac. Now, thoug 
olov 6) might be used as ola ð) in Menexen. $ 2, yet as the object ` 
wanting wpocarnoovea, Ficinus has ‘‘ mendicatura cibum,” as 
- he had found jn his MS. CITON, which might have dropt out befo: 
.OION.. But the word was, I suspect, oxtBadoy. For Suidas has =r: 
BaNriZerar—rxvplwe 6 åróßaňov, evol Badédy ri dy ù Tò raic kuol Badr 
pevov iv "Excypdupart, (Leonid. Alex. 30.) Où?’ drò dafriıdiov yevo 
pevoc dkußáňov. Compare too Phocylid., Mné’ d\Xov rapa ĉairòc ie 
onuBdrto rpaxiine.- So Ulysses is — in Od. xvi. 221, to 
person who is wodAge gAtgor wapacrde AirlZwy deéddovg: and so t 
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there, and she staid about the door.: Just then Plenty, intoxi- 
cated with nectar,—for as yet wine was not,—went into othe 
parden of Zeus, and being drowsy with liquor, fell asleep. 
Poverty, theretore laid a plot against him, so as to have a 
child by Plenty, and placed herself down by him, and became 
pregnant with Love. Hence Love has become the follower 
of and attendant upon Venus, as having been begotten on 
the birth-day of that deity, and being also naturally fond of 
the beautiful and of Aphrodité, as being beautiful. As 
Love then is the son of Plenty and of Poverty, he is in this 
state of fortune. In the first place, he is always poor; and 
so far from being either tender or fair, as the multitude 
fancy, he is rough and dirty, and shoeless, and houseless, 
ever stretched on the bare ground, and bedless, and lying 
at doors, and in the road under the sky alone; (and) as par- 
taking of his mother’s nature, dwelling ever with indigence. 
On the other hand, taking after his father, he is a plotter 
against the beautiful and good; courageous and bold, and 
on the stretch®! (to act); a skilful hunter, for ever weav- 
ing some contrivance ; 82 eagerly desirous of intellect, and 


CEdipus in Col. 5, is described as Speepdy piv tEarroy and rov opixpov 
rt petoy dipwy. + 

æ As there is nothing to which cai rig "Agpodirne can be referred, it 
is evident that Plato wrote wepi rò caddy kal rd’Agpodirnge rahic ovenc. 
Stalbaum renders, “ac simul uaturå suð pulchri amans, quum etiam 
Venus pulchra sit:” which he got from Ficinus, “ quinetiam naturå pul- 
chri desiderio capitur, cum Venus ipsa sit pulchra.” But Lov’ does not 
love the beautiful, because Aphrodité is beautiful; but loves the beauti- 
ful Aphrodité, because he loves the beautiful. 

®% Although Themistius, in Or. xiii. p. 162, D., has cdvrovoc only, yet 
from Olympiodor. in Alcibiad.i. p. 14,ed. Creuzer, wag yap Epwe obvrovec’ 
lors pavia, one might elicit eúvrovoç we Ty pavig. For cvyrovog can 
hardly stand here by itself. On the madness of love, see my note in Bai- 
ley’s Hermesianax, p.‘-9, to which I could now add much more. 

2282 I cannét well understand wAiawy pnyavdc cai ppovorwc imi- 
` Ovunrůç raè ropiubñr I could have understood arixwy pnkavdc ppovh- 

. gewe, og TpopnGebs ric, kai ele dopa wépipoc dy’ i. e. “ weaving con- 
trivances of intellect, as some Prometheus, and —— a path along the 
pathless.” For so Prometheus is desoribed ey us in v. 59, Aeevoc 
dp etpety rå dunydvwy wépouc: where, to the passages already quoted, 

‘should have added Eurip. Hippol. Fr. 3, "Ev rote dunxavounw evrop- 
órarov "Epwra. Maxim. Tyr. Diss. xxvi. p. 309, cai Tà aropa airy 
(Epwrt) t#xopwrara. Theophrast. in Athen. p. 362, F., ebwépovg Ev 
roi¢ amépoc. Of which the most apposite is Ælian. H. A. iii. 30, 
copwrarog Abrev eiwépouc bE drópwy pnxavde. Themistius, however, 
has ériOupnriy rife ipwruene, in Or. xiii. p. 163, B 
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finding a way for himself ;®? acting the philosopher ® through 
thie whole of life; ®a clever sorcerer and a drug-employer, and 
sophist ;** and naturally neither an immortal nora mortal; but 
at one time in the same day “he blooms and lives, when he 
is faring well; and at another time he dies ;*° but revives 
again ®6 through his father’s nature. Whatever is furnished 
to him, is ever secretly flowing out; so that Love is never 
either in want or in wealth. He is likewise in a middle place 
between wisdom and ignorance. For the case is this :—No 
god philosophizes, or desires to become wise; for they are so; 
and if there is any other being who is wise, neither does he 
philosophize. Nor yet are the ignorant philosophers, nor do 
they desire to become wise. For on this very account,®’ Ignor- 


8 Stalbaum, after Jacobs on Achill. Tat. p. 449, refers to Xenoph. 
Cyrop. vi. 1, 41, rovro. mept\ocóġnra pera rov dírou cogrorov rov 
"Epwroc. Add Chariton, ii. 4, rgy Puxny èv Zowre gtdocogovcay. 

8M In the words, Aetvoc yónc cai gappaxede kal cogrorne, evidently 
lies hid an Iambic verse. In fact, nearly the whole of this description, 
like the greater part of the poctical passages in Plato, has been merely 
put into prose from a lost play, I suspect, of Aristophanes. At least it is 
easy to elicit the pentastich following: ’Avdpeiog wv’ irne ra cbvrovoc 
T’ iov Mavia, riwy de, xappóvyç Onpay Exe’ WlAéxwy T’ dei ràc pnxavac 
gpornoewc, “Qe ric WpopnOedc, xai-wdpipog tig rárop’, wy Aevdcg oo- 
groric, kal yonc, kai pappaxedc : where I have introduced Onpay Er: from 
Themistius, who found in his MS. Onpevrie Cecvdg Tov edAXovg, as shown 
by his pnyavag iri ry Onpg wemdEypsvac Tov Kaddovc. 

%45 The Greek text is Odde: ral Z9—by an Yorepoy rpórepov, which 
Euripides has correctly avoided in Iph. A. 1226, Zwody re cai Oáňňov- 
cay. It is not, however, quite certain that cai (i. e. Ñ) Zi is not a gloss 
for @4)Aa. At least, Maximus Tyr. in Dissert. xxiv. p. 297, ed. 2 Davis, 
has Od\Xee piv Epwe edrropwy, awoOvnoxe è &ropõv : and thus luckily 
supplies dropwy, which, although requisite for the balance of the sen- 
tence, had dropt out before dro@vjoxe. If, hoavever, oy is to be retained, 
we must, for a similar reason, supply likewise ¢@ivee cai between 
åropõv and dwoOvnoxe: for thus Z cai Od\Au, pray ebropjon, will be 
the antithesis to d7ropwy ġbive: cai droOynoxe, i. o.“ when faring ill, he 
droops and dies.” 

se With this passage of Plato may be compared the lines of Pope in the 
Rape of the Lock : 

When bold Sir Plume had thrown Clarissa down, 
Chloe stept in and kill’d him with a frown. 

She smiled, to see the doughty hero slain ; 

But at her smile the beau revived again. 

87 The Greek is aùrò yàp rovré iort yaXeroy åpaĝla—Where since 
atré roing have nothing to depend upon, it is evident that Ac’ has dropt 
out after Ac at the end of yevio@ar, as it has in Thucydides, as shown 
by myself in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 116. The preposition, however, was 
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ance is iri a hard case, in that a person, being neither beay- 
tiful, nor good, nor wise, still appears to himself to be all- 
sufficient. Hence he who fancies himself to be not wanting, 
does not desire that, of which he fancies he is not in want. 
—-Who then, Diotima, said. 1, are they who philogsophize? if 
they are neither the wise nor the ignorant ?-—This, said she, 
is surely clear even to a child, that they are those betweer 
both of these; of whom Love too (is one).®° For of the things 
most beautiful is wisdom. Now Love is conversant with the 
beautiful. So that it is of necessity for Love to be a lover of 
wisdom, and for a lover of wisdom to be between the wise and 
the ignorant. And of this too the cause isin his birth; for 
he is from a father wise and in abundance, but from a mother 
unwise and in want. [30.] Such, my dear Socrates, is,the 
nature of this demon. But as to whom you fancied to be 
Love, you have suffered nothing to be wondered at. For you 
fancied, as it seems to me, making a guess from what you are 
saying, that Love is the thing loved, and not the loving; and 
hence, I think, Love appeared to you to be all-beautiful. 
For the thing loved is in reality beautiful and delicate and 
perfect and blest. But the thing loving possesses another na- 
ture, and such as I have described.—Be it so, stranger lady, 
, Said I; for you have spoken well. But if Love be of such a 
nature, of what advantage is he to mankind ?—-This, Socrates, 
said she, I will subsequently endeavour to teach you. Love 
then is of such a nature, and has been so begotten; and he 
is, as you assert, the love of things beautiful. Now should 
any one ask us, What is, O Socrates and Diotima, the Love 
of things beautiful ?—but I will speak more clearly in this 
way—What does the iover of things beautiful long for ?— 
For them to be his, said I.—This answer, said she, seeks still 


wanting in the MS. ‘used by Proclus, who quotes abrd yap rotré ioriv 4 
OcwAy (thus) å&paðla. Ficinus has “hoc enim habet ignorantia pessi- 
mum,” as if he had found in his MS. airé yàp rotré tore yaXerow rg 
apablg, where dpaGig, first proposed by Sydenham, is furnished by 
two MSS. 

88. To preserve the syntax Ast correctly saw that revd, which might 
easily have dropt out after dyra, is here required. 

© The Griek wad Gy ay cai ò pwc. Bekker, whom Hommel and 
Stalbaum follow, has edited ad, from two MSS. But Rückert eorrectly 
objects to aŭ, as being perfectly absurd. Plato wrote, I suspect, wy eig— 
Ficinus has “ e quibus est Amor,” omitting both dy and xai— 


> 
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sech a question as this. What will there be to that nan, who 
shall possess things begutiful ?—To this question I said, I had 
it not in my power to give an answer very ready at hand.— 
But, said she, should a person making a change, and putting 
good in the place of beautiful, inquire of you (by saying), 
Come (tell me), Socrates, what does the lover of good things 
long for?—For them to be his, I answered.—And what will 
there be to a man, who shall possess good things ?—This, said 
I, is more easy to answer: that he will be happy.—(Right, ) 
said she; for by the possession of good things the happy are 
happy, nor is there any need to ask, Why does he, who wishes 
to be happy, wish so; but the answer appears to be conclu- 
sive.—You say true, I replied.—Now do you conceive, said 
she, that this wishing and this longing is common to all men, 
and that all wish for good things to be in their possession 
always; or how say you ?—TI think in this way, said I; that 
it is common to all.— Why then, Socrates, said she, do we 
not say that all men are in love, if all love the.same things, 
and always? but say (rather), that some are in love, and 
some are not ?—I too?! am in a wonderment, said I.—Do not 
wonder, said she; *for after we have taken away a certain 
species of love, we call it love, adding ths name of the whole ; 
but as regards the rest, we make an improper use of other 
names.°2—-As how, for example? said I.—As this, said she. 
You know that creation is a thing of extensive meaning. For 
that which is the cause of any thing coming out of non-existence 
into existence, is altogether a creation. So that all the oper- 
ations effected by all the arts, are creations; and all the 
workers of them are creators.—You say true, said I—And 
yet you know, continued she, they are*not called creators, but 
have other names; but from all kinds of creation one portion 
has been separated, relating to the musicil art and to metres ; 


After d\\d I suspect that pa@AXoy has dropt out, for thus dAAd uãà- 
Aor are constantly opposed to ri ob— 

9 This “too” has no meaning here. 

“@— Such is the literal version of the Greek, with which may be com- 

ward Uy re eldog lóvreç rò roð čov voua toxove in § 31 Shel- 

ey’s translation is—‘* Wonder not, said Diotima; for we select a particular 
species of love, and apply to it distinctively the appellation o€ that which 
is univefsal.”” But he omits the next clause, although found in Ficinus. 
For he probably saw the want of connexion in the train of thought. There 
is some error here, which I could without much difficulty correct. 
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and is called by the name belonging to the whole. For,dit 
alone is called poesy (i. e. making); and they, who possess 
this portion of the creative power, are poets (i. e. makers) :— 
You say true, said I.—[31.] Just so it is with Love, said she. 
Universally all long after good things; and a state of good 
fortune is to every one a Love ™the greatest and deceitful,” 
But some persons, turning themselves towards him “in many 
and various ways,” either through money-making, or a love 
of gymnastic exercises, or of wisdom, are neither (said) to be 
in love nor are called lovers; while others who “go, and 
are seriously occupied,” according to one kind of love, have’ 
the name of the whole, and love, and are (said) to be in 
love, and are called lovers.—You are very near. the truth, 
said I.—’ There is a story told, she said, that they who are 
in love are in search of their other half.” But my doctrine 
is, that a person loves neither the half nor the whole of 


% The word ‘‘ make ” was adopted by Spenser in the sense of “ making 
verses,” to answer to the Greek rowy in the hackneyed quotation, * Who 
taught me as I can to make.” ; 

_ M—M How the universal longing after happiness could be called “ de- 

ceitſul,“ except in a religious point of view, one cannot understand ; unless ~ 
indeed it be said that Pixto was here thinking, not of Love, but Hope, which 
is called “ credula ” by Horace; and that, since Hope is the daughter of 
Desire, what is true of the offspring may be predicated of the parent, just 
as we say conversely in English, ‘‘ Like father like son,” and was said in 
Greece, éorxdra rixva yovevow. But even thus Plato would scarcely have 
united péycoroc and doXepdg. Hence Stalbaum now wishes to read doXe- 
ewrarog: although he once considered the whole clause, 6 phytoré¢ rs raè 
doAspdg "Epwe mavr, as an interpolation. There has been rather an ex- . 
‘cision of some words and an alteration of others, which only a dashin 
conjecturist would attempt to restore. Creuzer ina Vienna periodic 
would read, dppnrexée re kai rodpnpdc ipwe avri. Hommel—cai cowwde 
—Shelley translates “the greatest and subtlest ;” for he perhaps remem- 
. bered some of the passages quoted by myself on Æsch. Suppl. 1035, where 
the epithet of deceitful is applied to Love and Venus. 

%_* These words are one at, Ficinus. The phrase however is in 
p. 178, A. § 6, and in Menex. p. 237, Ç., wol\axy èv cai G\XAn, and so 
it should be written here. 

6 Ficinus has simply “‘ contendunt,” as if his MS. omitted éowov- 
ĉaróreç. Plato wrote ral iowovdaxéreg tpwrixd, rd rov 8Aov Svopa 
xovar: where éyovc: is due to three MSS. and ipwrixd is substituted for 
porá re, which, as shown by the balance of the sentence, could not 
precede cai pay raì éipacrai, nor could iowovdaxérec dispense with its 
object; and still less could Zopwrd re follow rd roð 8Aov Svopa- 

787 Hence it appears that the speech of Aristophanes was founded 
on somo old story. See§l6. | 
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any thing, unless it happens, my friend, to be somehow a good. 
Since men are willing to have their feet and hands cut off, if 
their own limbs are deemed to be an evil. For each person 
does not hug his own, I fancy, unless he calls good his own 
property,” but evil the property of another: since there is 
nothing else of which men are in love, but good alone. How 
do they seem to you ?—By Zeus, said I, to me at least not 
(otherwise).—May we not then say simply, she replied, that 
men love the good ?——Yes, said I.—What, said she, must wo 
not add that they desire the good to be present to them ?— 
' This, said I, must be added.—And not only, she said, to be 
prann, but to be present always ?—-This too must be added.— 

here is then, to speak comprehensively, said she, the desire that 
the good should be present to a person for ever.—You speak 
most truly, said I.— Since then, said she, there is the love of this, 
(the good, ) of those who pursue it in any manncr,!™ and by any 
act, the eagerness and the stretch for it would be called love. 
1 But can you state what this act would happen to be ?!—I 
should not however? have wondered, Diotima, said I, at your 
wisdom, nor have frequented (your school) to learn thesé very 
things, (had I been able to tell.)—Well then, said she, I will 
tell you. The act is of breeding upon # beautiful thing, as 


*® So Christ said, “ If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.” 

* I cannot understand oixeioy cai éavrov. The words raè (i. e. Ñ) 
éavrov are from a gl., as shown by the balanco of the sentence, where 
&\Xérpioy alone is opposed to olxeiov. Of this Shelley was perhaps 
aware; and he has therefore filled out the idea by his version, ‘‘ Nor do 
they cherish and embrace that, which may belong to themselves, merely 
because it is their own; unless indeed any one should choose to say, that 
what is good is attached to his own nature affd is his own, while that 
which is evil is foreign and accidental.” 

1° Although I am aware that a double interrog#tive is to be found oc- 
casionally in Plato, as Heindorf was the first to remark on Hipp. Maj. 
§ 40, yet there I “have taken riv and riv: in an indefinite sense, ‘despite 
even the collocation of the pronouns, which ought to follow rather than | 

the nouns rpdzov and wpdée. Diotima did not intend to ask a 
question, but to state a fact, the groundwork of thé subsequent questions. 

1 I confess I cannot understand the words ri rovro rvyydve Tò 
Ipyov. I could have understood ri raŭra myxdvor dv rd Epyov, i e. At 
what act would these (eagerness and stretching) arrive ? l 

3 The Greek is, Où péivros dv—iOadbpaloy, without the apođvsis to the 
sentence. © But in that case yàp is used, not plyrot: which means “ how- 
ever,” a meaning here totally out of place. Plato wrote Où ydp pa roy, 
without the name of a deity. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 281, 2. 
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regards both the body and soul.—What you are saying, I ree 
plied, has need of divination. For I do not understand.— 


will speak then, said she, more clearly. All human beings, So- - ` 


crates, said she, yearn, as regards the body and soul ;.and when 
they arrive at maturity our nature longs to beget. But it is 
unable to beget upon an ugly thing, but only upon a beautiful 
one. 3For the begetting is through the connexion of a man 
and woman.® But this is a god-like act, and this ‘ [the yearning 
and generation |‘ is in a mortal animal an immortal act. But 
these it is impossible to take place in a thing unsuitable. Now 
what is ugly is ill-suited to every thing that is divine ? But what 
is beautiful is suited. 3 For Beauty is Fate and Eileithuia, who 
presides over child-birth. Hence when what is yearning comes 
close to what is beautiful, it becomes joyous, and being de- 

lighted it pours itself out and breeds and begets. But when 


3—3 The words between the numerals are rejected by Ast and Rückert. 
Stalbaum defends them by scarcely the shadow of an argument. For he 
did not perceive that Plato wrote rixrew—od dbvarat, iv òè eddy Ù 
yap dvdpde ral yuvatcic cunoveia adroxé¢ iors vow, i, e. for the inter- 
course between a man and woman is unproductive of mind. Ina similar 
strain the philosopher says in Rep. vi. p. 496, A., that -oi dvd%:or wardedb- 
aewe are unable yervgy Ovavonpara; but in p. 490, B., that ó pedopabae 
—puyeic rp vri bvrwe is able yeyygy vovy kai dd\nOeay, 

4‘ The words within brackets aic evidently an explanation of rovro. 

’—5 How Beauty can:be Fu:a and the goddess who presides over 
child-birth, called EiAgi@uca, one of the titles of Athené, as we learn from 
Eurip. [on, Stalbaum attempts to explain in a way I cannot under- 
stand. I suspect that instead of the unintelligible Motpa ody rai El\si- 
Ovia ù KadXAdvyn tori Ty yevioe, Plato wrote the very intelligible Moipa 
oby cai EiiciOua ral KadAdvn rpeic iwi rp yeveoce eioi, i. e. “* Fate then, 
and Eileithuia, and Beauty, are three powers that preside over gener- 
ation.” For thus rpet¢ ix perpetually introduced, where three things are 
mentioned, as I have shown in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
‘Literature, where I have supported the reading furnished by Stobeus, 

liv. p. 364, in Thucydides v. b: Nopisare rpia eivat rov raħðç woAepety, 
and acknowledged by the Scholiast, ¿x rpesv yiverat rd raiç srodcuety, 
by quoting fifty similar passages, and I could now add half as many 
more. 

*—§ The Greek is ricre ra rai yevyã. But as in the corresponding 
clause there is only one verb, yevvg, it is evident that Plato did not write 
here two witi the same meaning. He might however have written here 
rierec réxva yevyaia, and afterwards odd’ ty yevyã. For thus odd” lv is 
properly gpposed to the plural réxva. Itis true that rijc yervqoews and 
rod réxov are found united' just below. But there raè rod rov is an 
evident interpolation, as shown by the subsequent conversation, which 
turns entirely upon the mention of yé»yno:ç alone. So in § 33, riste re 
wai yeyyg is to'be twice corrected similarly. 
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it (comes close) to what is ugly, it assumes a sour look, and is 
vexed and coils itself up, and turns away, and unrolls itself,” 
and does not beget, but restraining the swelling, it takes the 
matter grievously to heart. Hence tothe party yearning and 
swelling with desire, there is an excessive fluttering of mind 
respecting the beautiful; on account of its being able to de- 
liver him who has® it from his great agony. But, Socrates, 
said she, this is not, as you fancied, the love of the beautiful.— 
Of ®what then is it ?‘satd L—It is the love, replied she, of ge- 
neration [and of begetting]!° in a beautiful thing.—Be it so, 
said I.—By all means, she replied.—But why, said I, of gener- 
ation ?—!! Because generation is a thing ever producing, and 
immortal, as far as it can be for a mortal. 12 Now from what has 
been agreed upon it is necessary to desire immortality with 
a good, if there is to Love the desire of the good being ever 
present to himself. It is necessary then from this reasoning, 
that there is a love likewise of immortality." 

[32.] All this did Diotima teach me, when she was dis- 
coursing upon love matters. And once upon a time she asked 
me, What do you imagine, Socrates, to be the cause of that 
love and desire? Do you not perceive how vehemently all 
brute animals are affected, when they fpel such a desire to 
breed, both beasts and birds? '*how they are all sick and lov- 
ingly disposed,'* in the first place, to have a connexion with 

7—7 As the idea in cvowepara: is the converse of that in dveiAXerae, 
both could not have been thus applied to the same thing at the same time. 
Moreover azorpirera: should follow ccvOpwwrdy and Avwrobpevoy. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, dworpéimera kai, 3 ovveoneiparat, ave(\Xerat, i. e. “ and 
that, which had coiled itself up, is unrolled.” The idea is taken from a 
snake, which, previous to making an attack, coils itself up; but when 
frightened, olds itself, and slinks away. «It was not then without 
reason that two MSS. offer cvvoweiperat. 

* I cannot understand réy Zyovra. I could hgve understood ròv éy- 
ysourra, “about. to approach it,” similar to the preceding rpooweddZy. 

° Instead of ri ys)», which Stalbaum attempts to defend 1 by. passages 
not in point, Stephens su ted rivoc, from “ cujus” in Ficinus; for the 
genitive is required by preceding remark, and subsequent reply of 
Diotima, i : l 

10: See at n. 2. 

n : Ficinus, “ Quia Amor sempiternum quiddam est et immortale, quem- 
— in Hg — — as if he * — in ae MS. 

t t OTL Te Ka VATOV » WÇ Ka T P ord, 
at least ‘nis read in two MSS. edad ” eee * : 

14.18 I must leave for others to perceive the connexion of the reasoning 
in all the words between the numerals. ‘* Davus sum non Cédipus.”’ 

11.13 Ficinus has “toto impetu proferuntur et amoris ardore insa- 
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each other; and afterwards to rear their offspring; and how 
ready in their behalf the weakest are to fight against fhe 
strongest, and to die for them, and though they are themselves 
pining away with hunger, they do not faint in doing every 
thing, so as to bring them up.'* Human beings indeed, she 
said, one might fancy, acted thus from reflection, but what 
reason is there for wild animals to be so lovingly disposed. 
Can you state ?—And I said again that I did not know.— And 
do you think, said she, ever to become & person of power in 
questions of love, if you do not understand this ?—It is for 
this very reason, said I, Diotima, as I just now stated, that I 
come to you, being well aware that I have need of teachers. 
Do you then tell me the cause both of this and of all the rest 
relating to questions of love.—If you believe then, said she, 
that there is naturally the love of that, which we have often con- 
fessed, do not wonder. For here, on the same ground as that, the 
mortal nature seeks as far as possible to be ever and immortal.!® 
è 


niunt,” which isinfinitely more graphic than the lifeless Greek—voootvra 
Te xdvra ral ipwriniic darcOipeva : where dcar:Oépeva is most inelegantly 
repeated after Ccari@erar in the preceding sentence. The passage has 
evidently been tampered with. 

4—14 The Greek is, wor’ ixeiva lx rpipey nai Ado Way Woovyra, i. e. 
' * So as to bring them up, and are doing every thing else—’’ But in the 
formula ray rowiy the word GAXo never is, nor could be found. Hence 
in licu of xal d\Ao, Plato wrote “ither, as I have translated, ob« ade, a 
verb peculiarly appropriate here, as may be seen in my note on Philoct. 
174, where I should hare quoted Perizonius on Ælian. V. H. ix. 5, and 
Wyttenbach’s on Plutarch. de Audiend. Poet. c. v.; or since the neuter 
plural {da, signifying a thing of life, would require a verb plural aAtover, 
we may read alxd)Ae rt, i. e- “a certain feeling cheats them into the 
doing every thing so as to bring up their young.” For thus we find in . 
Aristoph. Thesm. 870, 'A X’, rep aledAXet rt kapdlay tury, Mr) pevordy 
Ò Zed, riode wonoys w Aridoc. For by the slight change of Wedcoy into 
Tawar, and of rnc ércobene into rjode wonoyc p, we get rid of all the 
rubbish heaped up by the Scholiasts, who did not know that Sophocles 
wrote likewise in Peleus, M} Wevordy, & Zed, uh p Frye dvev Sopdc, not Mi) 
Wetoor, in defiance of the language. In the passage of Plato, however, 
there is, I suspect, an errorin wapareyvépeva. For the effect of hunger 
is to contract, not extend, the muscles of the body. In fact, rapareive- 
aða is applied rather to the fulness than emptiness of the stomach, as 
shown by “Adec aging’ wapartrapat yap 2o0lwy, quoted from Aristophanes 
by Suid. in Daparérapac’ é&dyxwpat. One would have expected rather 
Ame dronlg re reepsueva, i, o. “ wasted with hunger and with want.” 
Ficinus has, “ parata sunt fame deficere, modo filios nutrianj, et aliud 
quodlibet audacter a ijuntur.”’ 

13 In what way dei siva: differs from a0dvaroc, I must leave for others 
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Now this ts only by generation ; when it leaves another 
n€w thing ıı u. place of the old; since at the time when each 
individual animal !*is said to live, and to be the same ;'° as for 
instance, a person is called the same from childhood, until he 
becomes an old man; and though he never possesses the same 
things in himself, he is nevertheless called the same person, 
‘M being perpetually altered, (by obtaining some new things, ) 
and losing (the old),'? as regards the hair and flesh, and bones 
and blood, and the whole body. And not only as regards the 
body, but the soul likewise; his manners, morals, opinions, de- 
sires, pleasures, pains, fears, all these never remain the same 
to any man; but some are produced, and some destroyed. 
And there is something still more strange than this; since not 
only are some sciences produced, and some lost by us, but we 
are never the same, not even as regards sciences in general ; 
but each single science suffers in a similar way. For what 
we call to practise oneself is to act, as if a science were about 
to depart; and indeed oblivion is the departure of science ; 
but practice, introducing again a fresh remembrance in the 
place of the departing one, preserves the science, so that it 
seems to be the same. In this manner every thing mortal is 
preserved, not by its being in every respect the same for ever, 


to explain. Nor just before do I see how évrav@a, an adverb of time or 
place, can be opposed to éxeivq, a pronoun relating to a thing or person. 
Hence, since nearly all the MSS. read rò elva, perhaps Plato wrote aewevic 
re elva cai a@dvaroy, as just before in § 3l, deryevig—xai addvaroy: 
where, to avoid the tautology, I have rendered deryPyi¢ “‘ ever producing.” 

1616 Such is the barefaced nonsense, which Stalbaum believes Plato 
wrote, only because he was determined to rejcct the certain emendation 
of Hommel—which he has chosen to pass over with a sneer—iy œ Zijv 
kaera, eadsirac kal elvat rò aùrò: For Hommel knew, what Stalbaum 
did not, that cai is thus added after a repeated word, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 155, 258, and 307, and to the passages there quoted 
I could now add full thirty more. They howevdt, who are disposed to 
Believe that Plato, whose language is generally as clear as crystal, would 
vender his meaning muddy by an unusual construction, will of course re- 
ceive Stalbaum’s note as a god-send. 

w—IT In lieu of add vede dei ytyvépevoc, Stephens was near the. 
mark in proposing aAAociog del yevópsvoç. He should have suggested 
ddAorotpevog dei—So too instead of supplying rå ply wpocdapBdvwy, 
to answer to rd òè dmodXdc, F. Wolf should have elicited rd piv vi’ 
' dpvbipevog from yryvopevog; while by the aid of Ficinus’ ęi vetera 
exuit,” Bast happily restored rd dt maai droids. ‘The word 
verriperdh is evidently owing to the subsequent rd péy ylyverat, rà dé 
dwéd\dvrat, 
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as the deity is; but by the thing that is departing and grow- 
ing old, leaving another new thing, such as it was itself. By?. 
this contrivance, Socrates, said she, that«which is mortal par- 
takes of immortality, both body and all other things. But 
that which is immortal in another way.'® Do not then wonder 
that every thing’? honours its own offspring. For this 
earnest attention and love follows” every thing for the sake 
of immortality.—[33. | 2! And I on hearing ‘the discourse was 
amazed and said,?! Be this so, said J,2? thou most wise Dio- 
tima; since such is truly the case. “And she, like the perfect ?3 
sophists, replied, Rest assured,** Socrates. Since, if you are 
willing to turn your eyes to the love of glory in mankind, 
you would wonder at your want of reason touching the points 
on which I have spoken, unless you bear in mind and consider 
how terribly they are affected% with the desire to become 


renowned, 

18—18 This, says Stalbaum, is added to limit the universality of the as- 
sertion, “ and all other things.” But surely Plato would nevér have pre- 
sumed to hint at the manner in which an immortal thing is preserved and 
perpetuated, even if he wanted the wit to perceive that what is immortal 
would never require any preserving process. To avoid therefore the 
absurdity, which Stalbaum has admitted into his 2nd edition, although 
properly rejected in his first, Creuzer in Lect. Platonic, at the end of his 
edition of Plotinus de Pulchritud. p. 528, would read dédévaroy, whic 
Ast and Rynders have adopted; for they did not see that Plato wrote 
aGéiueroy è adAy, i. c. “ but unlawiul in any other way.” " 

is The word ay here, and shortly afterwards avri, could hardly 
stand without Sõov or Oynrdy— 

% Ficinus has “amor inest,” which leads to Zreort. The two words 
are interchanged in Cratylus, § 10. 

21—21 The words between the numerals are omitted by Sydenham, al- 
though found in the version of Ficinus. ~ : ` 

22 Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote elroy, Elev, yy 
È’ éyw, © copwrdrn, when he might have written slroy, Eley, v) Al, & 
yovat copwrarn. 

3 Stalbaum says, that in of réAeoe cogeora? there is a covert ridicule 
of the Sophists. But as Diotima was ony a solitary person, she could 
hardly be compared to many sophists. Plato wrote either yeAoid¢ ric 
— or ò dx’ ’ENéag cogrorijc, as in the Sophist, § 1, & "EXtag— 

copov. 
f * AS there is nothing to which the expression “ rest assured ’’ can be- 
applied, Plato probans wrote Kai, 3 ò 7—Ed i00: Sre Ege ev, Sweparec, 
instead of Kai 4,—Ev tof, ign, č- i 

% Althouga Geviic dcdxevras might perhaps stand, yet deviig diarai- 
ovyra, “ terribly inflamed,” would be far more forcible. 

VOL. III. 'N ` 
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* And fame undying to lay up for ever.” 


And for this they are ready to run the risk of all kinds of 
danger, even still more than for their children, and to ex- 
' pend their substance, and undergo labours of whatsoever kind, 
and for it to die. Since do you fancy, said she, that Alcestis 
would have died for Admetus, or Achilles?! have died over 
thé body of Patroclus, or your countryman Codrus to pre- 
erve the kingdom for his children,™ “had they not thought 
‘that of their virtuous deeds the remembrance would never- 
dying live, as it actually does for ever, which we cherish to 
this day ??9— Far from it, said I. But I think, that in be- 
half of undying virtue, and of a reputation glorious®! as this, 
‘all men perform all deeds, and so much the more, as they are 
“the more excellent. For they have a yearning for immor- 
tality.—They then, said she, who have a yearning according 
to the body, turn themselves rather to women, and are in this 
way given to love affairs; and by child-getting procure for 
themselves, as they fancy, immortality and a remembrance 


28 As the Greek words Kai cNiog ic roy del ypóvov d0avaroy 
karaĝtoðaı contain a latent hexameter. I have put the translation into 
— On the peculiar use of caraQéecOat, see Valckenaer on Herodot. 
vi, 73. 

37 The example of Achilles in dying for glory, is brought forward by 
Aristotle in His well-known hymn to Glory, of which I gave a translation 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1833, p. 538. 

3 Horace assigns a more noble motive in his ‘‘Codrus pro patria non 
timidus mori.” 

7929 Here again are some latent hexameters, pcrtions of which Hom- 
mel was the first to detect; but he did not perceive that Plato had in 
mind a distich on Codrus—Quero yàp mepi ob reOvynkdroe aity ~ceoat 
Abvoarov pynpne aperiic, hy toxopey Nue. f 

æ All the words between the numcrals are assigned correctly to 
Socrates by Ficinus, who saw probably that ¢luac could not be said by 
Diotima, who would have spoken with more decision, as became an in- 
structress. Ficinus, however, omits £n, and so does another MS., for 
Plato wrote épny. We find indeed olua: twice a little below, but incor- 
rectly in both places. . 

31 The Greek is roraúrne dé&nc ebeXsote wavrec måvra mowoŬow. 
But siedeove is perfectly useless.after rocadrne.. . Moreover it should be 
stated not that men do all things, some of which might be base in them- 
selves, but oniy such as are honourable. Hence for eveXgove, three MSS. 
fortunately read cùxAcõç, which leads to ed cai cade, a formsla perpetual 
in Plate. See the critics quoted by myself on Prom, 1067, Addend. 
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and happiuess for the time.to come.ꝰ2 ** But they (who have 
a yearning) according to the soul—Are there then, said Ip 
they who yearn in their souls?—Still more (said she) than 
in their bodies; for which it is fitting for the soul to yearn 
and to bring forth. What fitting (offspring) is this? In- 
tellect and every other excellence.** Of which all poets are 
the generators, and such handy-craftsmen as are said to be in- 
ventive. But the greatest and most beautiful part of intellect 
is that, which is conversant in the well-ordering of cities and 
private, dwellings, to which is given the name of temperance 
and justice. With these when any one is teeming ™ from his 
youth, as being divine in his soul, and when he has arrived 
at a mature age,** he longs already *to beget and breed ;™ 
36 and he sceks, I think, even he, going about, for the beau- 
tiful thing, upon which he may generate: for he never will 
generate on what is ugly; and thus yearning, he takes to his 
arms handsome bodies rather than the ugly; but if he meets 
with a soul beautiful and noble, and finely moulded, ‘he ardent- 
ly embraces both united ; and to such a person he immediately 
discourses copiously on virtue, and what a virtuous man ought 
to be, and what pursuits he should follow; and he endeavours 


* 

3t In the words Eic ròv éxeara ypvéov måvra mopičópevoç is an evi- 
dent pentameter, probably accidental. 

3333 All the words between tlo numerals are commonly assigned to 
Diotima; and the whole chain of the conversation is so broken, as to 
defy even the critical powers of Stalbaum to unite the links. For neither 
he nor any one else has seen that Plato wrote čonv, 4 Ò , 4 and rixrev, 
not én, and cvecy—for xvey could not thus follow cujoat, despite the 
nice distinction of Stalbaum between rcvijcat, ‘to havo a completed 
conception,” and xúsw, “to be in the state of a conception.” But the 
very clever critic forgot tht the idea of a completed act would be ex- 
pressed by cexuncévat, not cvijoat. 

4% Ticinus has, “ideoque divinus etate debita imminente,” as if 
his MS. had omitted ix véov: and just before, from his “ hujusmodi 
natura,” Fischer clicited gio for Yvxůy—Plato probably wrote both— 
Thy re pow Kai rhy Wuxny Oeioc Gy— 

»—3 Here, as in § 31, where the samc phrase occurs, I would read 
Tikray réxva yevvaia, instead of rixrey re cai yevygy, and so too a little 
afterwards. 

*—% The Greek is {ret ð), olpar, kai ovrog wepuwy rò Kaddov—Fi- 
cinus has “ Et idcirco passim vagatur queeruntque pulchrum,” omitting 
otpat, whidn is ill-suited to the magisterial Diotima, and cai, which has 
no meaning here. Plato wrote, I suspect, nret dt, datpomxergrocg Tepe- 
wy, or Onrei ÖÈ, WY pavinwraroc. . 

2x2 
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himself to act the teacher; for laying hold, I think?” of a 
Seautiful thing, and associating with it, he breeds and begets 
that, with which he has been yearning of old, and has both 
present and absent borne in recollection; and in common 
with the other party, he brings up what has been produced ; 
so that such persons have a communion of feeling towards 
each other much greater than what arises from (other)® chil- 
dren, and a friendship more firm; inasmuch as they have a 
joint interest in children more lovely and more immortal.” 
Now every one would choose that sych children shguld be 
born to him rather than those of a human kind. And turn- 
ing his thoughts to Homer, Hesiod, and the rest of the excel- 
lent poets, he would envy them for having left such an issue 
of their own, as to obtain for them an undying glory and re- 
membrance. Or, if. you prefer it, said she, (see) what chil- 
dren Lycurgus left behind him at Lacedæmon, the saviours 
of their country,*! and, so to say, of the whole“ of Greece. 
Aniongst yourselves, too, how honoured. is Solon, for his be- 
getting the laws! and there are many“ other men elsewhere 
and in many places amongst both the Greeks and Barbarians, 
who have shown forth many and noble deeds, and begotten 
every kind of virtue. And to them many holy rites** have 


* Ficinus again omits olan Plato probably wrote ydp ipwyavije, a 
word elsewhere corrupted, as I have shown in Bailey’s Hermesianax, p, 
79, and to the passages quoted there I could now add as many more, 

* Ficinus has “quam mortalium filiorum parentes,” which probabl 
led Bast to rij¢ rév wavdoomépwy—If the Latin of Ficinus be a truthfu 
version, he must have found ric räv Ovnrdy raidwy roxtwy. But per- 
haps dAAwy merely has dropt out before raidwy. 

* This “more immortal” seems a rather strange expression. As if 
there were degrees in immortality. One would have expected rather 
“less mortal.” 

* Ast correctly suggested Zyoin for ZnAðv, which Stalbaum vainly 
attempts to defend. 

41 Instead of rij¢ Aaxedaiuovog Plato wrote rijc yñc, of which Aaxedal- 
povog is the interpretation. 

42 The Greek is we frog elxsiy rijc ‘EXXddoc. Ficinus has “totius 

ne Greeciee,” which leads to cai xdonc, we Eroc elreiv, ric ‘EAXGCog. 

or we Ezog elweiy could not thus stand by itself, as I have shown in my 

Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 218, and I could now add twice as much to what 
I have there written. 

u Ficinue—" ai ulti alibi.” He therefore'found Ñ his MSS. 
wai Ao roio l : 

“ For a list of mortals worshipped as gods Ast refers to Clemens Alex- 
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been paid on account of such their progeny; but never to 
any man on account of his human offspring. [34.] In suck 
mysteries relating to Love even you, Socrates, would perhaps 
be initiated. But the consummation,“ on account of which 
the looking-on itself exists, if a person follows the rites cor- 
rectly, ‘7I know well you would not complete.*’ However, 


andr. Strom. i. 15, and he might have added the same Father’s Cohort. p. 
24, Athenagoras Legat. p. 2 and 53, ed. Ox., and Theodoret, p. 42. 

4 This was said designedly by Plato, who knew that Socrates was 
never initiated and never wished to be; while to rescue the character of 
Diotima from being a false prophctess, the “ perhaps” was introduced. 

“ To understand this allusion to the Mysteries, Sydenham says 
that, previous to a person being perfectly initiated, three degrees were 
to be taken, answering, he might have observed, to the three degrees 
at the University and in Freemasonry, both to be traced to a common 
origin in the Mysteries. The first degree was called “ purgation,” the 
second “illumination,”’ and the third “a looking-on.”” The consummation 
however did not take place until five years after the initiation. Agreeable 
to this ation Diotima initiates Socrates into the mysteries of Love; 
where her confutation of his pretended former notions, but, in reality, of 
the preceding speeches in this Dialogue, answers to the first step, ‘‘ pur- 
gation.” Her instructions as to the true doctrine of Love answer to the 
second step, “‘ illumination.” And the remainder of her discourse alludes 
to the last step, “ a looking-on.”” But Sydenham seems to have forgotten 
that, as the initiation was not completed until the Neophyte had become 
an ’Exdéxrne, “a lookcr-on,” Plato could not have written ra dé rêàcia 
cai irorrucad : and still less did Staluaum perceive that the words wy Evexa 
kal ravra could not have reference to what had been already said; for 
from the passage quoted by himself from § 35, Qewpevogc—mpidc roc 
Hon lay, it is evident that Plato wrote ra òè ridaa, dy Evexa ye abra ra 


éronricg orv: and so I have translated; for we thus get at the natural . 


meaning of simple words, out of which Ficinus has made this high- 
flown sense—“ Utrum vero ulterius procedas ac perfecta demum amatoria, 
quæve sublime spectant, quorum gratia hæc sunt, animadvertas utrum 
inquam pergere valeas necne, ignoro.” According to the Scholiast on 


Aristoph Barp. 744, in ‘he Mysteries, the Neophyte was called in the first 


year, Méorne; in the second, “Eġopoç ;*and in the third, 'Erórrne. But 
as "Egopoc and ’Exérrne are synonymous, we must read Keprvogdpog, as 
is evident from Clemens Alex. Cohort. c. ii. 15. For xépxyoç is the name 
of a hawk or cock, and was the symbol of certain rites practised in the 
Mysteries, as may be infcrred from a line in Aristophanes. 

1—11 The Greek is, oùe ol?’ el olé¢ r’ Ay eine. But el ay ene is the 
extreme of barbarism. The particles ef Ay are never united in prose; 
and if they could be, they would be followed by a subjunctive, as being 
synonymows with áv. Granting, however, the syntax to be correct, the 
sense is none. Stalbaum, indeed, would supply punOijva after plég r dv 
einc. How much easier is it to read, ode, old’ ed, olé¢ r Av avicas: as I 
have translated. l 


te 
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said she, I will tell you, and not ‘be wanting in a readiness 

to instruct you). But do you endeavour to follow me, as 
long as you are able. He then, said she, who would rightly 
arrive at this consummation, must begin when young to direct 
his steps to forms that are beautiful. , And if, in the first 
place, his leader conducts him rightly, he must feel a love for 
one of them, and there beget. conversations full of beauty. 
In thé next place, he must have a due perception that the 
beauty, which exists in any form whatever, is the brother to 
that which is in adifferentform. Andif he must pursue“ the 
beauty, which is ina species, “there would be a great want of 
understanding ^? not to consider the beauty found in all bodies 
as one and the same. ° And he, who thus considers, must°? 
become a lover of all beautiful forms, 5! and relax the violence 
(of his love) for a single form, and despise it, and hold it of 
no moment;5! and afterwards consider of greater value the 
beauty existing in the soul, than that existing in the body; 
so that, if there be a person only reasonably beautiful®? in 
soul, and if he bears only a small flower,® he should be 


. * Dissatisfied, as every one must be, with the nonsensical el det duoxery— 
as if the idea of a necessity could be here introduced—ev:n Stalbaum 
proposed to read el ĝi) deweee. He should have suggested ef ido: di@ewy, 
“if he should sec in his pursuit.” 

#49 Although wzoAX)) dvova might perhaps stand here with dori un- 
derstood, yet one would prefer Toà) dy voia ein— 

50) The Greck is rovro è tvyvoncavra xaracrfva. Ficinus has 
“ Et qui hoc advertit—evadere debet,” from whence Stephens proposed 
to read rovro dé det tyvonoavyra—He should have suggested rovro ôt ce. 
For thus déov has been lost or corrupted clsewhere through é?, as I have 
shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 157. 

sı’! Here again it is easy to see that Ficinus found in hig MS. a text 
far superior to the present one—évdg dt rd opóðpa rovro yaXaca 
karagporvjoayra kal opixpdy nynodpevoy : where rovro has nothing to 
which it can be referred, and caragpovnoayra cai opixpdy synodpevoy 
is an insufferable tautology. From both these faults the Latin of Ficinus 
is free: ““Amoris autem erga unum vehementiam hac ratione remittere, 
utque unius speciem parvi facere,” which leads to évig 82 rò epóðpa Epu- 
rég Tt xaddoat karà ġpóvyoww, ty ri Kaddy ojurepòyv Hynodpevoy, i. e. 
“ to relax somewhat of the violence of love for one, and prudently to hold 
cheap a solitary case of beauty.” 

The Greek is ixcecic wy rv Wuxyv. But the idea of beauty could 
not be omitted. Plato evidently wrote imexig eakdg—  '', 

#18 The Greek is cai tdv opicpdy dvOoc Exy. Stalbaum would ex- 
punge #49. He should have seen that, as d»8o¢ could not thus stand by 
itself, the train of thought requires ¿vvoiaç xai opucpdy dy8o¢, “ even a 
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satisfied to feel a love, andto tend with care, and to give birth 
to conversations ‘of this kind, full of beauty, and to seek suck 
as will make the young better, in order that’ he may, on the 
other hand,®4 be compelled to behold the beauty existing in 
the employments of life,> and the regulations of laws, and to 
see this, that all this has an affinity with itself, in order™ that 
he may consider as of little value the beauty that is around 
the body; and after these (liberal) employments to lead him . 
to sciences®. in order that he may see again the loveliness of 
science; and looking upon beauty as being now manifold, he 
may no longer be the slave of that which exists in one form— 
59a3 a domestic is contentedly in love with the beauty of a 
little child, or of a man, or one employment™®—and become a 


small flower of intellect.” Ficinus has “ quamvis forma ‘corporis aliis 
hab a cedat;” supplying, probably, out of his own head a lacunae in 
is MS. - 

%4 Instead of ad one would prefer eù, “ well,” or dei, “ constantly.” 

& By iairndcbpara wero meant all the pursuits, bodily and mental, 
requisite for persons of family, fortune, and of a liberal turn of mind, and 
not engaged in handicraft trades, S. ` 

% Ast justly objects to va repeated. But he did not see that, as Plato 
wrote cal rovro idwy dre, not idety—the iva could not be omitted. 

8? As there is nothing on which d&yayety can depend, Ficinus translated 
“ ducatur.” Stalbaum Says that rd» yyotpevoy is to be supplied. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, ddnyéw Exe, * to have a way-leader.” 

s By sciences are meant arithm« tic, geometry, music in its theory, and 
astronomy, all of which were requisite for the study of true philosophy. 
In these sciences every step is from beauty to beauty; for in cvery new 
theorem there is discovered something to attract by its intellectual charm, 
as the beauty of body does the eye; and thus each different science seems 
a different and a wider world of beauty. S. 

se Such is the literal version of the Greek—dozep olxirne dyaréy 
wawWapiov eaddog À avOpyrou rivög À érirndedparog. Now although 
domestic servants do in many countries feel a pride in the beauty of the 
children under their care, yet the circumstance is not of so constant oc- 
currence, as to become the groundwork of an illustration, Correctly then 
did Hommel object to ofcirne, but incorrectly propose 6 ixérn¢. For 
Plato ,evidently wrote ô roxed¢, “ the begetter;” and as woiri¢ was 
another name for a begetter, as before stated, it is equally evident that | 
we must read 9} dvOpwrivde rig roumrie ixirntebparog évdc, i. e. “ or 
some mortal begetter of one studious pursuit,” of which the inventor or 
professor becomes the slave; the very expression applied to Garrick by 
Goldsmith, who called him “ the slave of his art.” So too ambitious 
persons aye suid to be “ the slaves of glory.”” Even “ philosophus,” ac- 
cording to St. Hieronym. Epist. p. 585, was ‘ glorie—vile—mancipium * 
by the.aid of which passage, I corrected, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
July 1833, p. 34, Thucyd. ii. 42, by reading rij¢ óne padrAow CotAos 
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person of no mark, and of contracted notions; but turning 
S:imeelf to the wide sea of beauty, and contemplating the 
many and beautiful and magnificent discourses, he may 
(there) give birth to conceptions in unstinting™ philoso- 
phy, until being there (in philosophy) strengthened and in- 
creased, he shall behold some single science of such a kind that 
it is conversant with so great and beautiful a thing. ([35.] 
But now try, said she, to give me all the atterition you can. 
Whoever then has been instructed thus far in the mysteries of 
Love, and has beheld in due order and correctly the things of 
beauty, he will, when he arrives at the consummation of the 
things of Love, see on a sudden some wondrous sight of na- 
tural beauty, for the sake of which all his previous labours 
have been undertaken. For in the first place, it exists for 
ever, being neither produced nor destroyed, and neither suffer- 
ing increase nor decay. In the next place, it is not beautiful 
only on this side, but ugly on that; nor only at one time, but 
not so at:another ; nor as regards one point beautiful, but as re- 
gards another ugly ; nor as being beautiful in the eyes of some, 
but ugly in the eyes of others; nor will its beauty be a mere out- 
ward appearance, as if it were a face, or hands, or any thing 
else in which the body participates; noris it any discourse or 
science; nor does it exist in any other being, such as an 


9 c&ovc— the slaves of glory rather than of fear ;” similar to dovAo— 
rõv dei årórwy, in Thucyd. iii. 38, where Bloomfield quotes from Aristides 
rijc xpelag dei CoddAove elvai, and from Gregor. Nazianz. odho: vreg räv 
dei rapéyrwy: and he might have added Dionys. Hal. p. 426, who calls 
Philistus, dovAow mAcove¥iac. ` 

œ By his translation—* præclaros sermones magnificasque animi sen- 
sus ’’—it would seem that Stalbaum wished to read, Oewpõy moAXove raè 
kahov¢ Adyoug, rikry peyadoxpextorara rå Sunvonpara, For thus each 
substantive would have its fitting adjective. 

* In lieu of agOdry, “ unstinting,” one MS. has d¢0éywe, answering 
to “ abunde ” in Ficinus; which Ast feels disposed to adopt. 

“-* Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote here rarié 
after Oewpay just before, or that # ort xaXov rovovde could follow riva 
ixiorhpny piay rovatrny, unless it be said that xariðy means, “he may 
look down upon,” and in that case we must take rorot Se in a depreciating 
sense. For the meaning would be, “ Until being there strengthened and 
increased, he shall look down with scorn upon such a single science as this, 
which is conversant about such a thing at beaut? forsooth!” Stalbaum 
indeed fancies that by xariðy riva ixvornuny play rocadryy we are to 
understand, “he may behold the science of beauty itself.” But Plato 
would thet have written abrijy rijy imirhuny play, without rocabrny, 
and even without play. 
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animal; nor in the earth; nor in the heavens, nor “in an 
other part of the universe ;® but it subsists by and with i 
self, and possesses a form eternally one; while all the other 
things are beautiful through their participating in this, in 
some such manner, that whereas the rest are produced and 
destroyed, it becomes neither greater in aught, nor less, nor 
is exposed to any state of suffering. And when ascending 
from these, through rightly loving the young, he begins to. 
have a view of the beautiful, he will have nearly arrived at 
the consummation. Now this is to march (by oneself) 
correctly to the affairs of Love, or to be led by another; 
inning from the things of beauty, to keep ascending, for 
the sake of the beautiful itself, by making use as it were of 
steps, from one beautiful object to two, and from two to all; 
and from the beauty of bodies © (to the beauty of soul; and 
from the beauty of soul) © to that of pursuits; from the beauty 
of pursuits to that of doctrines; until he arrives at length from 
the beauty of doctrines (generally), to that single one relating 
to nothing else than beauty in the abstract, [and he knows 
at last what is the beautiful itself. ]® In this state of life, if 
any where, dear Socrates, said the stranger-prophetess,™ should 


#83 From this traxzslation it would seem as if Sydenham wished to 
read Zy revi rov ov GAA~— 

e To preserve tho balance of the sentence I have translated as if adroy 
had dropt out between lévai anu 7 ùrò dAXov. See my Poppo’s Pro- 
legom. p. 254. 

#55 From the repetition of reXeurg@y after reXeurnoy it is evident that 
the words within brackets are an interpolation. Stalbaum indeed once 
felt half disposed to reject rai dad röv paOnnarwy—redXeurnoy, because 
this is the only passage in Plato where čer dy is to be found united to 
a subjunctive ; but he was led to admit the usage from meeting with yr 
shortly afterwards. He did not then perceive that the repetition of ug 
Onpa suggests another objection to the genuineness of the present text 
where Plato wrote, I suspect, Ewe dy awd caddy roy padnudrwy bx’ 
éxetvo reAcurijop, © écriy obe EAXov Ñ abrov rod cadov paOnpa. Here 
cad@y has heen obtained from rai read in most of the MSS. and dy in 
others; for in this climax the word xadwy is designedly repeated, while 
Ewe dy is due to Stalbaum. 

6898 In the Greek there seems to be here an omission of the words be- 
longing to those included between the brackets årò rav cady owpárwv 

iwi rag raddg Wuxde, kai drò ray rady Wuysy) imi ra raid ixirn- 
ebpara. For some such words are plainly necessary to make this re- 
si a — the — iven pass S. It was from ea 
assage that the subsequent philosop efined Beauty as pxisting, i. 
fh the Soul; 2. in the Body; 3. in Morals; and 4. ry m i 
er Sydenham was the first to adopt payr) found in the version of Fi- 
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a person live, contemplating beauty in the abstract; which 
should he behold, it will appear to be not in a bit of gold, nor 
in dress, nor in beautiful boys or youths; with the sight of 
which you are struck, and are ready both yourself and many 
others, if it were possible, to look upon your beloved and live 
with them for ever, and to neither eat nor drink, but © to feast 
yourselves with the view,® and to be together.°° What think 
you then, said she, would take place, if it were in the 
power of any person to behold beauty itself, clear as the 
light, pure and unmixed, but? not polluted with human 
flesh and colour, and much of other kinds of mortal trash; 
but be able to view the godlike”! beautiful in its singleness 
of form? Think you, said she, that the life of a man would: be 
of little account who looks thither, and beholds it with what 
he ought,’? and is in its company? Perceive you not, said 


cinus, as he says. But the ed. pr. omits the Latin words corresponding 
to the Greek, ign 1) Mayrivixn) ivn. They were first introduced into 
the oeg copy of that version by Simon sus, as Fischer has duly 
noticed. 

8.. Instead of Osola, four MSS. offer Geacac@a, from which it is 
easy to elicit Og éortdio8at: to which I was led by Sydenham’s “ feast- 
ing the eyes," who saw that something was required hdre to answer to 
the preceding io@iev. On the metaphorical use of éoriay sce Ast on 
Phædr. p. 227, B. 

© If Oig iorıãoðaı has been correctly restored, it is evident that 
in £vyeivat, which, like @edo@at, is perfectly superfluous after dpwyrec 
and Evydyrec, there lies hid some word better suited to the flow of ideas. 
Perhaps Plato wrote tvyriOévar rhy daira. For rv daira might easily 
have dropt out before ri dijra: while GuyriOivat ry Caira would al- 
lude to the fact of both parties making a joint feast of the same kind. 
A similar comparison of love to a feast is found in the well-known lincs 
of Shakspeare— 

‘* As if increase of appetite would grow «By what it fed on.” 

7 Ast justly objected to dAAd, which Stalbaum vainly attempts to de- 
fend by passages not in point. Ficinus has “ simplex,” which leads at 
once to a7ovy. 

71! The Greek is aùrò rd Ociov rakdy—But Oetoy could not be thus in- 
serted between airéd rò and cadéy—Nor do I very well understand 
povoedic, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it; nor could Shelley, 
who translates it, as Taylor would have done, “ monoeidic.” 

13 The Greek is in some MSS. cai ixcivo 8 det Oewpsvou ral Evydyrog 
avrg, in others, @ dei, which Ast conjectured and Stalbaum has adopted. 
. But what is the meaning of œ dei, neither Ast nor Stalbaum has thought 
proper to explain. For most assuredly on the present occasionythe idea 
of any necessity or fitness would be totally irrelevant. Moreover 
Bewptyvov cbuld not thus follow BAiroyrog, nor could éxetvo and airg be 
thus applied to the same thing. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato 
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she, that there alone will it be in the power of him, who looks 
upon the beautiful with the eye by which it can be seen, to bé- 


get not the shadowy show of 


virtue—as not coming in contact 


with shadowy shows—but virtue in reality, as coming in con- 
tact with a reality ; and that to aperson, begetting virtue in real- 
ity and bringing her up, it will happen for him to become god- 
beloved, and, if everman was, immortal.—[36. ] Thus, (friend) 
Phædrus and ye the rest here, spoke Diotima, and I am my- 
gelf convinced, and being convinced, J am endeavouring to 
convince the rest, that no one would readily find a better 
assistant to human nature for the attainment of such a pos- 
session than Love. And hence I assert, that every man 
ought to hold Love in honour; and I do myself pay all 
honours to the things of Love, and cultivate them particularly, 


and I exhort others likewise 


; and both now and ever I cele- 


brate, as far as I can, the power and the excellence of Love.” 
— Consider then, Phzedrus, this speech as having been spoken 


in praise of Love, if you are 


so inclined; but if not, giving it 


wrote Exeiae BALrovrog dvOpwzrov åórvov, ola d1) ròv © Oewpévou 629 wai 
ob puovrog aero, i. e. ‘ of a man looking thitherwards without fear, as 
the eagle looks with a piercing eye upon the sun without blinking.” The 
causes of error are to ke traced to the corruption of dórvov, and 9, (i. e. 
“Hov, ) and 6&3, and puoyroc, on which I could say or have said something 
in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 249, Eum. 2, Suppl. 901, and Hippias Maj. § 17, 
n. 5. With regard to the fact of the eagle being supposed to possess the 
power of looking upon the sun without being blinded, compare Ecphan- 
tus in Stobeeus, p. 333, 14, rd x dricrov iv mravoig õov aerdc dyrwroy 


Ghiy yevopevov. Themist. Or. 


ii. v.61, Petar.=xx. p. 240, ovxvá 7 


¿noŭ drrereipw, rabárep ot defol ray veorruy, ei dbvaral pov oréyey Tà 
ppara wai dvéxecOae TÅ aryAiw TIC dAnOeiac. The same fact is men- 
tioned by Ælian. Hist. Animal. x. 14, in the case of hawks, ‘Opwory 


iépaxec dpvlOwy pdvor deèiv raiç 


dariot rod Alov pgdiwg. And hence 


oore has used it as an illustration in his Epistle to Lord John Russell’s 


meditated retirement from public 


¢ 


life ; 


‘« What thou, with thy genius, thy youth, and thy name, 


Thou born of the Russells, whose instinct to run 
The accustomed career of their sire is the same, 
As the eaglet’s to soar with its eyes to the sun.” 


By a similar metaphor Empedocles said, ‘Avravyet apo “OAuproy 


drappixrowt xpoowmotc: while 


Epicurus was described, probably by 


Ælian, quoted by Suid. in 'Ewixovpoc—dpBdverruy re cai pòc THY TOU 


“rio alvagy Geddc wy. 


13 This seems to be the only intelligible rendering in this place of 
dvoplav, which however I hardly think Plato wrote here? but rather 


ivepyciay. 
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any other name, and taking it in any other sense, so call 
ie. 


[37.] When Socrates had thus spoken, the rest praised the 
speech; but Aristophanes endeavoured to say something, 
. because Socrates had, when speaking, alluded”® to his speech. 
On a sudden, however, the door of the porch was knocked at 
and it sent within a loud noise, so that there was heard the 
voice of revellers, and of a pipe-playing damsel. Upon this 
Agatho said to the servants, Will you not see to the matter ? 
and if there is any acquaintance, invite him in; but if not, 
say that we are no longer drinking, and have already left off. 
Not long afterwards, the voice of Alcibiades, who was very 
drunk, was heard in the court, bawling very loud, and ask- 
ing — Where is Agatho? and ordering (a slave) to lead him to 
Agatho. The flute-player, therefore, and some others of his fol- 
lowers, supported him towards Agatho, and he stood at the door 
crowned with a garland of ivy and violets, and having very 
many fillets on his head, and exclaiming, All hail, my friends ! 
Either receive as a fellow-tippler a man very drunk, or let us 
depart, after crowning Agatho alone, for which purpose we 
have come. For I was not able, said he, to come yesterday ; 
but I am here now with fillets on my head, that, from my own, 
I may bind them ‘on the head of the wisest? and the most 
beautiful person. “If I should say so, will you laugh” at 


™ Instead of dydpaze, one would expect rather vdépurcte, “ consider,” to 
answer to the preceding vóoov. 

See § 31. 

% Although cogwrdrov here seems to be supported by gogo in p. 174, 
B. § 2, yet Agatho would hardly be called copwrarog in the presence of 

‘Socrates ; to whose wisdom not only had Agatho, in § 4, alluded, but an 
oracle had said, that he was ’Avépuy rdvrwy copwraroc. I suspect that 
Plato wrote here ico8ewrdrov, and in § 2, ir’ foo@éuv. For both men and 
women, remarkable for their beauty, were said to be equal to the gods; as 
Polyxena is in Hecub. 356, "Ion Oegorv. So Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 79, 
“ deo pulchrior.” 

1 The Greek is in some MSS. cegadyy tày irw otrwoi dvadnow, dpa 
xarayeXdocoGe—in four others more correctly cegaryy ovrwol dvaĉhow, 
idy irw dpa—which Ast has adopted; forhe knew that édy eixw ovrwoi 
could not mean “ut ita dicam,” Stalbaum, howover, rejects idy elarw 
oùrwo as an interpolation. Had he entered into the spirit of the Aie logue, 
he would perhaps have seen that Plato wrote repaàny obrwoè dvadncw, 
ðv idy elore “Eowra, xarayeddoeode, i. e. “thus bind the head of him, 
whom should I call Love, you will laugh at me.” -For thus a reason 
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me, as being drank? However, although you may laugh, I 
well know that I am speaking the truth, But tell me imme 
diately, shall I come in or not on these conditions? Will you 
drink with me.or not? Thereupon all the company was in an 
uproar, and ordered him to enter and recline on a couch, and 
Agatho too invited him. And he (Alcibiades) came, led by 
his attendants; and at the same time taking off the fillets, as 
if about to bind them (on Agatho), he did not see Socrates, 
who was before his eyes, but sate down by Agatho, and be- 
tween him and Socrates: for Socrates had made way for him 
that he might sit down ; and sitting down he embraced Agatho, 
and bound the fillet on him. Thereupon said Agatho, Slaves, 
unloose the sandals of Alcibiades, that he may recline as the 
third amongus. By all means, said Alcibiades ;78 but, who is this 
third person our fellow-drinker? and at the same time turn- 
ing rdund, he beheld Socrates; and on seeing him, he started 
up, and exclaimed, O Hercules! what is this? What ho 
Socrates? arc you again sitting here in ambush against me, 
just as you are wont to do, and to appear suddenly, where I 
least expected you would be. And why are you reclining 
here? and’ not with Aristophanes, or any other person 
who is, and wishes to be a source of merriment? But you 
have contrived to sit near the most beautiful of those within.® 
Then said Socrates, See, Agatho, if you can assist me; for the 
love of this man here is to me no trifling matter; since 
from the time when I fell in love with him, I am no longer 
permitted either to look at, or speak to, any beautiful person ; 


would be given for the laughter, and Agatho be called by the name ap- 
plied to a beautiful boy by Martial, “Sic tu cecus Amor ;” while of his 
equally beautiful sister itevas said, “ Sic erit illa Venus.” 

78 Although persons, when reclining at meals, were accustomed to take 
off their slippers, as shown by Gataker in Adversar. Miscell. Post. c. 19, 
quoted by Stalbaum, yet, to the command given by Agatho,. Alcibiades 
could scarcely have added ITávv ye; although he ‘might have said Tvv 
1 ed, similar to yer eadXAcora in Theocrit. Id. xv. 3, which, as remarked 

y Valckenaer, was a polite manner of expressing a refusal; just as we 
say in English, “ It does very well.’ 

7 The Greék is wc, which Stalbaum renders “quippe, nam.” Syden- 
ham “and,” as if he wished to read «al: and so perhaps Plato wrote. 
Ficinus has “ potius quam apud Aristophanem—aut—” 

* Ins 2ad of ræv tvõov one would prefer ray ovyðairwy, answering to 
“convivarum ” in Ficinus. 
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or®! he is, through ‘jealousy and envy, practising strange de- 
Yices, and abuses me, and scarcely keeps off his hands? See 
therefore that he does not do something now, but do you re- 
concile us; or, should he attempt to do any violence, do you 
assist me: for I greatly fear the madness of this man, and 
his strong feeling of love.—But, said Alcibiades, there shall 
be®? no reconciliation between you and me. For I will by 
and by revenge myself upon you for this. But for the pre- 
sent, Agatho, said he, give me some of the fillets, that I may 
bind them on the wonderful head of this man, and he may 
not find fault with me, because I have bound the fillets on 
you, but not on him, who vanquishes all men in discourse, 
not only lately as you have done, but at all times, upon all 
subjects.23 And at the same time, taking some of the fillets, 
he bound them upon Socrates, and laid himself down. When 
he had laid himself down, he said, [38.] "t Let things be; for 
you appear to me to be sober; this you must not be allowed, 
but you must drink ;** for so it has been agreed. I therefore 
elect myself the chairman® until you have drunk enough: But, 
Agatho, let some one bring a beaker, if there is a large one; 


81 The Greek is 9 ovroai, where Stalbaum vainly attempts to explain 7. 
One would expect rather dei ovrog, maïç we, te which ovrooi awe in 
sah I’. evidently leads. For the sense is, * Like a boy, he is ever 
ealous.”” 

: 8&2 Some MSS. read oùe éori, others Iri. Plato wrote ob« tr’ Eorat. 

83 The Greek is érerra—dvidnoa. But ¿rera could not be thus in- 
serted between yexayra and åvéôņoa. Stalbaum was misled by the pas- 
sages produced by, Blomfield on Prom. Vinct. 802. He should have sug- 
gested, as I have translated, ¿c wavra—For thus mávraç and wayra arc 
perpetually united, as I could prove by full twenty passages collected in 
my MS. notes on Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 178. 

%_ This is what has been hitherto paNned off upon the world 
as the very words of Plato. Ficinus has, however, “ Nimium mihi 
sobrii, convive, videmini,” and has thus got rid ef Elev dy—a formula 
that could not be found in. this place, We might indeed read ET 
ovy oy, where Winckelmann on Euthydem. p. 88, was the first to 
suggest ovv. But Plato wrote something, I suspect, to this effect— 
« If then ye are indeed men, as ye seem to me, I must not permit 
you to be sober; but ye must now drink bumpers.” In Greek, Et 
od» ð) dvipec tori — orere yap por—wvngey oùe brirperrtoy ipiv 
viv č iv pada rortoy: where viv has been luckily preserved by one 
excellent MS., while 4\Ad has been changed into a. 

8 On the chairman at wine-parties, see the Commentators om Horace, 
Od. i, 4, 17, “ Quem Venus arbitrum Dicet bibendi,” 
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or rather, there is no need; but bring hither, boy, said he, 
that wine cooler, which seems® to hold more than eight 
kotyle.®? Having filled it, he first drank it off himself; and’ 
afterwards ordered them to pour out of it for Socrates, and 
stated at the same time, This stratagem of mine, gentlemen, 
is of no avail against Socrates ; for, let him drink as much as 
any one may command, he will not be a bit the more intoxi- 
cated.® Socrates then, when the boy had poured out the 
wine, drank it off. - And Eryximachus said, What shall we 
do, Alcibiades? Shall we neither say nor sing over the cup, 
but drink really like those who are thirsty? To this Alci- 
biades replied, Hail, Eryximachus! thou best: of men, sprung 
from the best and most temperate of fathers. And hail®® thou 
too, said Eryximachus. But what shall we-do? Whatever 
you may order; for you we must obey. For 


A man of physic has ’gainst many others 
A worth.” 


Order then what you will. Hear then, said Eryximachus. 
Before you came in, it was determined that every one, 
beginning at the right hand, should in turn make a speech 
in praise of Love, to the best of his ability. All the rest 
of us, therefore, ‘Aave spoken; and it is just, since you 
have not spoken, but have been drinking, that you too 
should make a speech; and, when you‘have spoken, order 


8 This intransitive sense of iĝóvra is, what no editor has remarked, a 
barbarism. Plato wrote we idéyrog, “as for a person to see.” For a 
similar syntax, see Kuhner Gr. Gr. § 701, ed. Jelf. 

87 On the measure called ‘‘ kotyla,” nothing appears to be known for 
a certainty. It answered probably to the old English “magnum.” With 
regard to the custom of Asking, as persons were getting drunk, for tum- 
blers, it will be sufficiont to refer to Horace—‘ Tum calices poscit ma 
jores,” and “ Capac‘ores affer huc, puer, hos,” and to Aristoph. 
I'npvrad, Fr. viii., "Hy d2 rò api ioprh' — pep Ò’ èv ndKAw Nerac- 
THY aig raxù, mpocpipwy “pty éviyeey ogddpa xvavofsevOn : for so 
that fragment ought to be read, as it were easy to show by parallel 
passages. T 2 * 

8 Ficinus has “nec obrium a ani videbitis,” as if he had found in 
his MS. od pror aùrò piOucoy tdnre: similar to Zørpárn peObovra 
obdcic morore éwparey. 

* The Greek is Kai yàp od: where yàp is perfectly absurd. Ficinus 
has mo » correctly, “ Et tu salve,” which jeads to Kai yaipe od. So in 
Eurip. Orest. 470, "Q yaipe rpioBu—Q yaipe vai ot: where see Porson. 
_® This is a line of Homer in IA. A. 514. 
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Socrates to do whatever you please, and he too-order the 
aie on his right hand, and so with respect to the rest. 

cibiades then said, You say well, Eryximachus; but it is 
not fair’! to compare a drunken man against a sober one in 
their speeches. But, O happy man, does Socrates persuade 
you with respect to what he has just now said? Ordo you 
know that every thing is the contrary to what he has said? 
For he it is, who, when I in his presence praise any one, ex- 
cept himself, whether god or man, will not keep his hands 
from me. . Will you not’ speak fair words?®? said Socrates. 
By Neptune, said Alcibiades, say nothing against this ; for I 
will praise no other person, while you are present. Do so then, 
said Eryximachus; if you will, praise Socrates. How say 
you? rejoined Alcibiades. Does it seem good to you, Eryx- 
imachus, that I should do so? Must I fall upon® this man, 
and revenge myself before you? Ho, sir, said Socrates, what 
have you in mind? Will you praise me so as to make me 
ridiculous ?%4 or what will you do? I will speak the truth. But 
see whether you will permit me. Nay, said Socrates, I both 
permit, and command you to speak the truth. TI will do it 
instantly, said Alcibiades. But however do you act thus ;% if 


°! The Greek is peOtovra dvdpa mrapd ynpdurwy Adyoug rapaßáň- 
Aey: where, according to Ast and Stalbaum, ray is to be supplied before 
— and roög before Adyouvg. I have translated, rapa yngowr’ iy 

yotc. : 

Or we may translate, “ Will you not hold your tongue?” For eign- 
peiy has both these meanings. 

3 How Alcibiades could inquire, whether he should fall foul upon 
Socrates, when he had been requested, if he liked, to praise him, I can- 
not understand. I could have understood it, had he been told to praise 
or abuse, as he liked best. But in that case, Plato would have written 
ixraivecoy Ñ karc Abye. For 7) waxdg Aéyerg m-ght easily have dropt out . 
before mõç Aéyerc. 

* From this bitter sneer it is evident that Socratrs preferred the abuse 
of Alcibiades to his praise. 

t% The Greek is Ode dy gOdvorus elweiy roy "Ade Brddny cai pévror 
ovrwol wroinooy, which Ficinus thus puts into Latin, “ Parebo quam li- 
bentissime, modo id assequi possim.” For he did not understand the 

hrase oùer ay — : nor did Hommel see how volngoy could thus fol- 

ow ove dy ¢6dvouu: and though Stalbaum translates obr ay gOdvorpus 
by “ I will immediately make a beginning,” he should have produced at 
least one passage, where —— ig so used, without a participle. Unless 
I am greatly mistaken, Plato probably wrote Ove dy gGovoinny braver. 
For iwacywy could have dropt out very easily before elweiy: while in the 
words cai plyros odrwor roinooy lies hid xai ipavréy obrwe od roinoov 


* 
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I assert any thing not true, lay hold of me while speaking if you 
will, and say that I am telling a falsehood ; for I shall not will» 
ingly tell a lie. And do not wonder if I speak as if recollecting 
one thing after another ; for it is not easy for a man in my state 
to enumerate readily, and in succession, your strange be- 
haviour. [39.] I will then endeavour, gentlemen, to praise 
Socrates in this way by means of images. He indeed will per- 
haps imagine that I am turning him into ridicule; but the 
image will be for the sake of what is-true, and not ridiculous. 
I say, then, that Socrates is most like the figures of Silenus 
that are seated in the workshops of statuaries, which the 
artists have made, holding reeds or flutes; but which, when 
they are opened down the middle, appear to contain within them 
statues% of the gods. And I again say, that he resembles the 
satyr Marsyas.” Now that in your outward form, Socrates, 
you resemble these things, even you yourself will not deny ; 
but that you resemble them likewise in other points, hear in 
the next place. You are saucy in deeds; or are you not? 
For, if you do not acknowledge it, I will bring witnesses to 
the fact. Are you not also a piper much more wonderful than 
Marsyas? For® he charmed men through instruments, by a 
power proceeding from the mouth; and he (charms) even 
now, when any one plays his melodies. For what Olympus! 


4 


% Taylor refers here to the Scholia of Maximus on Pseudo-Dionysius 
Arcopagite, t. ii. p. 209, where it is said that “ the Greeks made statues, 
without hands or feet, which they called Herme, hollow within, but 
with doors: within these they placed statues of the gods whom they 
worshipped, but they closed them by the Herma externally. Henco 
these Hormæ appeared to be things of no value; but inwardly they con- 
tained the ornaments of the gods themselves.” Of these identical Scholia 
there is a transcript in Etymol. M. ’Apudpcoy, p. 146, 58, while, by the 
knowledge of this fact, we can understand Æsop, Fab. 128, and the story 
told by Cornelius Nepos uf Hannibal saving some gold by. placing it in 
the statue of a god. 

°” A celebrated player on the flute, of which he was said to be the in- 
ventor ; and that having challenged Apollo to a trial of skill as a musician, 
he was beaten and flayed alive by the god. T. 

Instead of ye, Stalbaum says one would have expected ydp, which 
Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his version “cnim.” Vainly 
then docs Stalbaum attempt to defend ye. 

% This verb is to be got out from the preceding nbX«t. 

10 Olympus the musician was a disciple of Marsyas. Stalbaum refers 
to Plato, Legg. iii. p. 677, Pseudo-Plato Minos, p. 318, B., Aristotle 
Polit. viii. 5, and Plutarch, t. ii. p, 1133.. `. 
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played, I call the melodies of Marsyas, who taughthim. Now 
is melodies, whether a good male flute-player plays them, or a 
bad female one, alone’ cause a person to be spell-bound, and 
point out, through their being divine, those that stand in need ? 
of the gods and the mysteries; but you in this respect alone 
differ from him, that you effect the very same thing by naked 
words without instruments. We therefore, when we hear 
another person, although a good speaker himself, pronouncing 
the speeches of others, not a single hearer, so to say,. pays 
any regard to them; but when any one hears you, or your 
discourses spoken by another, although he is a wretched 
speaker, yet, whether a woman or a man or a lad is the 
auditor, we are astonished and spell-bound. I therefore, gen- 
tlemen, unless I seemed to be very much in liquor, would tell 
you upon oath what I have suffered by the discourses of this 
man, and am suffering even now. For when I hear him, my 
heart leaps much more than that of the Corybantes ;? and 
my tears flow forth through his-discourses. I see too many 
others suffering in the very same way. But when I hear 
Pericles, and other excellent orators, I think indeed that they 
speak well, but I suffer nothing of this kind; nor is my soul 
agitated with tumult, nor is it indignant, as if I were in a 
servile state. But by this Marsyas here 1 am often so affected, 
that it appears to me I ought not to live, while I am in such a 
state. You will not, Socrates, say that this is not true. And 
even now I feel conscious that, were I willing to lend him my 
ears, I could not bear it, but should suffer in the very same 
way. For he would compel‘ me to confess, that, being yet 
very deficient, I neglect my own affairs,’ but attend to those 
of the Athenians. ‘By violence therefore restraining my- 
self as to my ears,’ I depart from him, flying, as it were, fron 

1 Stalbaum says that óva means “ very greatfy.” But in the passage: 
he quotes póvoç has its usual meaning, “only.” . 

2 Proclus, in his Commentary on the First Alcibiades, says, that th: 
flute was used in the Mysteries, to excite the feelings of the hearers t 
what was divine. Such therefore, as were excited by the melody of th 
pipe, may be supposed to stand in need of the gods and mysteries. T. 


* On the Corybantes, see Ruhnken in Timeus Lex. KopuBarrigy. 
So Sydenham, as if he wished to read dvayxdZor yàp ay pe, instead c 


åvayráčeı yap pe. . 
5 {instead of or the two oldest MSS. offer rt, which leads t{ rd. 
€ See Alcibiad. i. p. 259, B. ý 
“YI The Gréek is Big ody, orep dxd Tay Laphywy, irioyspevog T 
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the Syrens, lest I should. sit there by him until I grew old. 
And towards him alone of all men, I suffer that, which no one . 
would think to be in me, to be ashamed of any one. ®[ But I 
am abashed before him alone.]® For I feel conscious of my 
inability to deny that what he exhorts me to do ought not to 
be done; but when I depart from him, I am (conscious) of 
being overcome by the honour (I receive) from the multitude. 
I therefore run away from and avoid:him ; and when I see him, 
I am ashamed for what I had consented to do. And often, 
indeed, I would gladly see him no longer amongst men: and 
yet again, if this should happen, I well know I should be 
afflicted still more; so that I know not what to do with .this 
man. And from the melodies indeed of this Satyr in such a 
manner both I and many others have suffered. 

[40.] Hear too from me on other points, how like he is to 
what I have compared him, and what a wonderful power he 
possesses. For be well assured, that not one of you knows 
him; but I wilt lay him open, since I have begun (to 
speak.)® You see then that he is '°disposed in a very ama- 
tory manner towards beautiful persons ;'° and that he is al- 
ways about them and struck with them; but on the other 
hand, '"he is ignorant of every thing and knows nothing how 
his figure is. Is not this Silenus-like ?!! For he is invested with 


ara. Butas two excellent MSS. offer ¿mıorópevoc in licu of irioxópe- 
vog, it is evident that the text has been tampered with. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, Biwy ody, örep ò awd Tay Zephvwv rasys ArvooTwpevoc, TA 
ara: where Bbwy—ra dra is the splendid emendation of Abresch in Lec- 
tion. Aristeenct. p. 147, obtained from Hesych., Búwv rd wra’ ixippdr- 
Twy : for there is a distinct allusion to Ulysses stufling his ears with wax 
to prevent his hearing the strains of the Syrcns, fraught at once with de- 
— destruction to hose who listened to them, as stated in Oô. 

- 47. 

8—8 The words withg brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

° Ficinus has “‘ dicere jam incepi,” as if he found in his MS., what 
the sense requires, 7ptduny Aéyey. 

1010 The Greek is ipwrewe didxerar ray Kady. But the genitive 
could hardly depend upon the adverb, Plato wrote, I suspect, tpwri mwe 
Craxalerac ray caddy, “he is inflamed with the love of things beautiful.” 
The common reading is however found in Aristenetus, i. 18. ae 

‘11! Such is the literal translation of the text, adopted by Schleier- 
macher, Bekker, and Stalbaum, and which others may, but I cannot under- 
stand, forit is a mere tautology to say obdéw oldey, after dyvoti wavra; 
besides the ignorance of his figure could be no proof that Sogrates was 
like Silenus. The sense ———— — is, And although he ac- 

202. ° 
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this externally like a carved Silenus; but when he’is opened 
mwardly, with temperance how great, think you, fellow- 
tipplers, is he filled ? Know too, that if any person is beautiful, 
he regards him not, but despises him to such an extent as no 
one would suppose ; nor if he is wealthy, or possesses any other 
honour amongst those who are considered by the multitude as 
blessed ; but he holds all these possessions to be nothing worth, 
and that we too are of no account.!? He passes likewise the 
whole of life indulging in irony and jests against mankind ; 
but when he is serious and is opened, I know not whether any 
one (of you) ?3 has seen the images within; but I once saw them, 
and they appeared to me to be so divine and golden, and all- 
beautiful and wonderful, that I (thought) '¢ I must in a short 
time do whatever Socrates ordained. Conceiving too that 
he paid great attention to my beauty, I considered this as a 
god-send, and a piece of wondrous good fortune for myself, 


cuses himself of being ignorant of every thing, still docs he know well his 
own figure, that it is very Silenus-like. This would be in Greck—cai ef 
ayvoiy xavra caraveg, ev oldey Suwe TÒ oxñpa abrov, Öri abrd DeArnvs- 
deg agddpa orí ; which is at least more worthy of the philosopher than that 
found at present—xail ad dyvoti wavra cai ovdiy oldey we rò oxipa abrowv 
rovro où XeXnvadeg opóðpa ye. For by the verb caravdg, Alcibiades, 
or rather Plato himself, meant to show that S-crates accused himself 
wrongfully of ignorance ; for by knowing his own likeness, he proved that 
he had practised the precept given by the Delphic oracle, “ Know thy- 
self,” to which Plato alluded in Pheedr. §8, Phileb. § 107, Charmid. 
$ 26, and Protag. § 82. 

12 The majority of MSS. read xal npag obdty elvat Néyw iptv, and so 
did the MS. of Ficinus, as shown by his version, “ nullius nos esse apud , 
eum vobis assero.” Plato wrote, I suspect, xal mac obdevdg elvai ty 
Adyq peiov. Compare Theetet. p. 180, E., yrrov— ĵ rò pnòév: and as 
— iv Adyw, the words of the oracle, otr’ èv Adywp ovr’ iv apOpy, 
quoted by Heindorf on Hipp. Maj. § 19, Stafuaum too believes the pas- 
` page to be corrupt, but is unable to correct it; nor could he see that from 
“ Fingit tamen ironicus aliter,” in Ficinus, it is easy to elicit eipwrevdpe- 
voc 6t dAAwc—where &\dw¢ is not “aliter,” but “merely.” 

13 Ficinus has alone preserved the words wanting here. For he has “ si 
quis vestrum,” which leads to ei reg bpav— 

34 Here again Ficinus found in his MS. the very word required to com- 
plete the sense. For his version is, “ut nullo modo fas existimem aliter, 
quam Socrates preccpit, agere ;”? from whence it is easy to read, &ore 
woinréoy elvai pny. For gpny might easily have dropt out after elvai, 
while as regards the phrase wotnrioy elvas wpny, see my note on Politic. 

. 263, C. § 7. Now that Ficinus followed here his MS. clesely may 
bo inferred from finding that he has omitted ¿y Bpayet, which is wanting 
in another MS. likewise. i 
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since by gratifying Socrates it would be in my, power to hear 
from him all that he knew. For I prided myself on mf : 
beauty marvellously. With these thoughts in my head, al- 
though I had previously been never accustomed to be in his 
company without an attendani, on that occasion I sent the 
page away and remained with him alone; for I must state 
the whole truth, and do you give me your attention; and if I 
am telling a falsehood, do you, Socrates, confute me. I was, 
gentlemen, alone with him alone; and I thought he would 
immediately convérse with me in the way that lovers are 
wont to speak to their beloved in private ; and!5 I was (highly) 
delighted (with the expectation).!5 Nothing however of this 
kind very much '¢ took place ; but after conversing somewhat!” 
and passing the day with me as usual, he went away. Then 
I challenged him to contend with me in the naked exercises, 
and I did contend as if about to effect something by this 
means. He engaged therefore naked, and had a tussel fre- 
quently against me, no one being present. But why need I 
mention this? Nothing more took place. But when I ac- 
. complished nothing at all by this means, I determined to 
_ attack the man with all my might, nor to let him off; !8since 
I had put my hand to the task.'® But you must now 
19know what is the affair.!° Accordingly I invited him to 
supper, artlessly® laying a plot as a lover does against his 
i815 Ficinus has ‘‘ qua spe’ valde letabar,’’ as if he had found in his 
MS. cai ry éAwide wWoAd On re Exatpory. 

16 Instead of yadda, Plato evidently wrote pa Ata, an oath, which is, I 
think, to be restored repeatedly in the place of péy or pay ù. In a 
MS. of Plutarch, which I collated thirty years ago, in the Royal Library 
at Brussels, the same oath has been every where omitted. It would have 
been good Greek to say, o$ wa@d\Aov—obd” Iy— 

17 Since three MSS. omit ay, Ast would read drra. Ho should heve 
suggested rrva. Stalhaum vainly attempts to defend dy. 

18—18 The words within the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Sydenham. 
` Wo Jn licu of lorioy Hon ri tore rò med ype, Wyttenbach in Biblioth. 
Crit. i, 1, p. 50, proposed to read lréiow én imè rd wpaypa. He should 
have suggested lréov hôn ix’ dicroy ire rpayza, i.e. “ Fii come now 
toa matter never yet known.” For the article rò could not be applied to 
a thing not as yet mentioned. Stalbaum indeed with’ Ast would render 
forkoy “ we must explore.” But that would be in correct Greek either 
oxerriougor laropnrioy. And were the meaning such as they conceive, 
there could be no need of exploring in a case, where Alcibiades knew 
all the facts, and was going to tell them. : 

* Although dréxvwç might perhaps stand, yet one would prefer ivréy- 
vec, * artfully.” i ——— 
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beloved. Even to this he did not quickly give ear.” In time, 
Flowever, he was over-persuaded. But when he came for the 
first time, he wished, as soon as he had supped, to go away ; 
and I, feeling ashamed, let him go. Having laid however 
again a plot, after supper I had a conversation with him far 
into the night; and when he wished to go away, I pretended 
it was late, and I compelled him to stay. He rcposed, there- 
fore, in a couch close to mine, and on which he had supped; 
and no other person besides us slept in the house. [41.] 
Thus far in my story it would be well to state to any one; but 
what is to come, you would not have heard me telling, unless, 
in the first place, according to the proverb,” 


Wine, with childron, or without, 
Does a tale of truth let out; 


and in the second place, it seems to me to be unjust in him who 
comes to praise a person, to leave in obscurity a proud deed of 
Socrates. Moreover, the suffering of him, who has been bitten 
by a viper, possesses likewise myself. For they say that the per- 
son so suffering is unwilling to tell what it is, except to those who 
have been bitten, as being alone about to know and to pardon 
him, should he dare to do and say every thing from excess of 
pain. 22I say it then, having been bitten by something still 


21 In the words of the proverb, Olvocç dvev re raidwy cai perà rai- 
wv av adAnOige, there lies hid an hexameter, Otvog dvev waidwy dp’ aAn- 
Onc wai perà waidwy. According to the Schol. transcribed by Photius 
and Suidas, there were two proverbs, Oluoc Anea, and Olyvoc raì raidec 
adnOecic. From these, however, a third seems to have been formed. 
Respecting the proverb itself, ‘‘ In vino veritas,” Ast refers to the Com- 
mentators on Horace, Od. iii. 21, 15, Epist. i. 5, 16, and to Jacobs on 
Antholog. Gr. i. p. 314. 

n2 To this inelegantly written period. Ivtrust I havo restored ita 
original beauty, by translating as if the Greek were, Aiyw ody dedny- 
pévog Ere ord rov dAyevoripov—rai ydp iord rò dAyevoraroy ðv 
Gy ric ényOein—riy capdiny 9 Puyny Ñ bre dei abrd dvopdca bxd 
ray ty drooodgig y: Adywy, ot Exedy ri ixiðvne åypıwrepov, véov Kai 
yvy» pÀ agvovc örav AáBwvran cai rower Spay re kal éyery ÒTLoÙŬY 
—-in lieu of "Eyw—re rò ddyevoripov cai rò ddyelvoraroy — rap- 
diay yap Ñ — dvopdoa xAnyeig re rat 6nxOelc trò — où ixovraı — viov 
Puxiic xai p1}—rowver—But, 1. re couples nothińg. 2. Although Stal- 
baum supposes that the idea of pain is beautifully represented by the 
figure of speech called Anacolouthon, yet the happy idea never occurred 
to Sophocles ; who has never resorted to such a rhetorical, artifice, 
while depipting the excruciating pains that Philoctetes is feigned to feel. 
3. After the perfect deénypévoc most assuredly the aorist ényOeig would 
not have been introduced ; and if it could it would not have boen united 
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more painful. For it is.the most painful of all, by which | 
a person can be bitten, in heart or soul, or whatever else it ig . 
meet to call it, [bitten and wounded, | namely, by discourses in 
philosophy ; which are wont to give out something more acute 
than that from the viper, when they (the discourses) lay hold of 
a young person with a not badly-disposed soul, and cause him 
to doand say any thing whatever?*, And looking, moreover, at 
the Phedruses, Agathos, Eryximachuses, Pausaniasea, Aris- 
todemuscs, Aristophaneses.—*But why need I say, Socrates 
himself, and whoever forms the rest (of the company ).? For all 
of you have partaken with me of the madness and Bacchic fury 
of philosophy; and on this account you shall all hear. For 
you will pardon what was done then, and is said now. But let 
the domestics, and if there is any other profane and rude 
person present, place upon their ears™ gates of very great 


to its synonyme wAnyxOelc. 4. The verb could not stand thus without its 
genitive, as even Rost had the sense to see. 5. Although véov might 
perhaps be united to Wuyijc, yet dgvovc would require the copulative cai, 
improperly omitted in the best MSS. Lastly, after Aáßwvraı, the cai 
would require mowo; for moroŭo could not be united to fyovra:z. With 
regard to the alterations, 1. ¿yw and Aéyw are frequently interchanged ; 
2. ëxeóv Te scarcely differs from Zyoyrat as regards the letters; while, as 
regards the sense, some allusion ought to be made to the fact of words 
pouring out ideas, as visers do poison; and lastly, Wuyx7y is due to a single 
MS. That Ficinus did not find in his MS. what exists at present in the 
Greck text is clear enough; but what he did find, is not so clear. Thus 
much however is certain, that either rAnyelc or 6nyGeic was wanting in 
his MS., and some members of the period transposed, and not a little 
added. For it is to this effect— Ego igitur (præ ceteris) astrictus vehe- 
mentiori (philosophiæ) morsu, qui omnium est acerrimus, et sive cor, 
sive animum, sive quomodocunque id appellandum sit, saucius (cupidi- 
tate) in philosophia sermonum, qui acrius quam vipera (mordent et) oc- 
cupant, si quando attigerint juvenilem animum, qui non penitus ignarus 
sit, compelluntque ad qutcquid tandem sit, faciendum atque dicendum 
(nihil intentatum relinquere statui, quo Socratem ad explendam hanc 
sitim mihique conjungtissimum facerem) ;” where to all the words be- 
tween the lunes there is nothing to answer at present in the Greek text. 
Now that Ficinus introduced all this matter out of his own head, is 
scarcely credible; for he is generally content to give almost a verbal 
translation of the original. 

23—23: The Greek — Zwepdry 6 abrdyv ri det ral Abyev eni door 
&\Xor—it was originally — è abrdy révde, rai voot eiciv, Aos 
éxwy Abyous’ dy, i. e. “© and Socrates himself here, and whoever are the 
rest, I will tell willingly,” for we shall thus complete the sentence, at 
present anperfect. . 

* On the Orphic verse—®Obyfouat olç Jue Gol Sipag tgileoGe Pé- 
Byron, i. e. To whom it is la Pu speak; place a door on your ears, 
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size.» When therefore the lamp was extinguished, and the 
garvants had gone out, it seemed to me that I ought not to 
employ words of many meanings towards him, but tell him 
freely what was in my thoughts. And nudging him I said, 
Socrates, are you asleep? Not yet, he replied. Do you know 
then on what I am determined? What is it particularly? 
said he. You seem to me, said I, the only lover worthy of 
myself; and yet you appear to feel a dread to have a recollec- 
- tion*6 towards me. But, as I am thus affected, I think it very 
silly for me not to gratify you both in this point, and in any 
thing else of which you may be in want, whether it be my 
own property, or that of my friends: for nothing is to me of 
greater moment than to become the best of men: and for this 
I think there is no person a more competent assister than 
` yourself; and I should feel a much greater shame before the 
wise, in not gratifying such a man; than before the ? [many 
and the]?? unwise by gratifying him. Socrates, having heard 
me, said, very ironically, and very much after his usual man- 
ner, My dear Alcibiades, you seem to be‘in reality a man of 
no common mark, if what you say concerning me happens to 
be true, and there is in me a certain power, through which 
you can become better. But what boundless beauty could 
you see in me, and vastly superior to the fine form in yourself, 
if, on beholding it, you endeavour to have dealings™ with me, 
and to exchange beauty for beauty. You have surely an idea 
of possessing more than I do; for yot endeavour to obtain 
the truth of beautiful things instead of the reputation, and 
you conceive that you will in reality exchange brass for gold.” 
ye profane, (for so I tacitly corrected at Prom. 165, the reading ®0éy£o- 
pa: olc Oépic tort: Oúpaç Öö twidecOe, BiBproi. Seo Ruhnken at 
Timeus in BéSnAos. 
Why Plato should have alluded to the great size of the gates I must 
leave for others to explain. C 
* Others may, but I cannot, understand uynoĝñva:. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, punGivar rd mpòc iui. For that acts, similar to those here al- 
luded to, took place in the Mysteries, ig shown by Taylor in his Disserta- 
tion on the Mysteries, p. 123. : 
#7 Thé words within the brackets are properly omitted by Ficinus, 
as they interfere with the balance of the sentence. : 
* Such seems to be the mercantile meaning of rowwocac8at. 
» ‘Here is an allusion to Hom. IA. Z. 236, 
There did Zeus, son of Kronos, take awa: 
His wits from Glaucus; who exchanged his arms 
Golden, worth hundred beeves, for brass, wortli nine. 
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But, O Wlessed man, think better of it, nor let me lie hid from 

you, as being nothing. The power of intellectual vision be-: 
gins then to see acutely, when that of the eye loses its acmé.® 

You however are still far off from this. And I, having heard 

him, replied, As regards myself the facts are so; of which not 
one has been stated otherwise than as I conceive myself. But 
do you counsel me in what you may consider to be best both 
for you and’me. In this, said he, you say well: for in the 
time to come let’us consult together, and we will do what ap- 
pears to be the best for us, both with respect to these and 
other matters. [42.] Having thus heard and ®! spoken, and sent 
as it were arrows,*! I thought that he was wounded; and I 
rose up, and not suffering him to speak any more, I wrapped 
myself round with this garment, (for it was winter,) and lying 
down under the old eloak of this man, I threw my arms 
around the truly divine and wonderful man, and lay there the 
whole night. And in this again, Socrates, you will not say 
that I am telling a falsehood. But though I acted in this 
manner, yet he was victorious, and despised, and jeered at, and 
even insulted my bay And yet I fancied it was some- 

thing, men and judges, for judges you are, of the haughtiness 
of Socrates. For by the gods and goddesses, rest assured that 
I rose from Socrates no otherwise than if I had slept with my 
father, or my elder brother. 


# The same theory is promulgated, if I rightly remember, by Aristotle. 
Here however there is evidently some error in Anyew éxtyeipy: which I 
could perhaps correct, but not withoyt some violence to the text. Fici- 
nus has “cum primum corporis oculus deflorescit.”’ 

a4! The Greek is cai elrwy ral dgeic ðorep Bin. But from the imi- 
tation in Aristenetus, ty ii. 4, wai, Wore Behn, rov¢ Adyoucg åpeica, 
and the oxpression in Plato, Phileb. p. 23, BéiAn Exev trepa rey Euxpo- 
gĝev Adywy, it is evident that Gowep BéAy could not stand thus by itself. 
Plato wrote, I suspec§ cai triwy Oc adgeic ebwrepa Bén, in allusion to 
the wea wrepdevra of Homer; and the efarepog (Vulg. dmrepoc) garic 
in Agam. 267; and Totro dtaprépic.ac eimrepoy xe oc, in Cho.; 
and in Plato, Theptet. p. 180, A., orep èr gapéirpac pnparloxia— - 
amorokebovrec; and in Heliodor. Æthiop. vii. p. 312, Orayiync, orep 
Péret, rp pnparıe BAnGelc, With regard to the loss or confusion of éxiwy, 
it will be sufficient to refer to Prom. 766, where some MSS. read correctly 
pnd? ixav rpoorsloig for uné xw—To meet however the objection in. 
eiwwy, which could hardly thus follow dxoteag, Ficinus‘ has “ objecis- 

sem,“ a@if he has found in his MS, dvrerwy: but such I do ‘not believe 
- was the reading there. Shakspeare too has united “ words ’*and * dag- 
gers” in his well-known—“ These words, like daggers, enter in my ears.” 
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32 What feelings then do you fancy I had after this,®? on 
reficcting that I had been dishonoured, but yet admiring the 
nature, and the temperance and fortitude of this man, after 
I had met with a person such as I never thought I should 
meet with for prudence and self-control; so that I neither 
had it in my power to be angry with him, nor though I was 
deprived of intercourse with him, had I any means of attach- 
ing him to myself. For I well knew that he would be on 
every side more invulnerable to money, than Ajaxꝰꝰ was to 
the sword; and that he had escaped me, at the very time 
when I fancied he would be caught. And thus I was reduced 
to my wits’ ends, and went about, the slave of this man, as 
no one else was of any other. For not only did all this occur 
to me formerly, but after this likewise, during a campaign 
common to both of us, took place against Potidæa, and there 
. we messed together. And here, in the first place, he not 
only surpassed myself, but all others, in the labours of the 

field. But when we were left some where, and compelled, as 
happens in campaigns, to be greatly* without food, the rest 
were nothing to him for the power of endurance. On the 
other hand, at our jollifications, he was the only person who 
could enjoy them; for though he was generally% unwilling 
to drink, yet when forced to do so, he beat all the rest; and 
what is the most wonderful of all, no one ever saw Socrates 
intoxicated. But of this it appears to me there will be shortly 
a confutation. Again, with respect to ‘his endurance in winter, 
for the winters.there are very severe, he performed wonders 
in other ways, and once also when the frost was most bitter, 

32-33 Compare Iph. A. 1162, Tiv’ tuoov cic of rapdlay p Eerw doxsic. 

3 This allusion to Ajax seems very strange, when the tradition was, 
that he had destroyed himself, as shown in the ‘play of Sophocles. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, “AxsAXede, who, as being invulnerable by a sword, was 
killed by an arrow from the bow of Paris. The f'chol. on Aj. 833, says 
however that he was invulnerable except under the arm-pit, through his 
body being covered with the lion’s hide, which had belonged to Hercules ; 
and had been perhaps a gift from that horo to Telamon, after they had 
conjointly taken Troy. 

In lieu of éréray yoty dvayracOelnusy, where even Stalbaum can- 
not endure òróray joined to an optative, some MSS. read ovérs, while 
the majority omit yoy, and ono has dy. Hence it is easy to read owdre 
è’ ad &yay—where dyay is to be united to doureiy. 

3 Instead of rá r’ dda cal, which Stalbaum vainly attempt. to ex- 
plain, Plate evidently wrote rà wodAd yàp, as I have translated. 

* For Potidea was a town on the frontiers of Thrace. 


Gi 
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and all did not go out from their quarters, or if any did s0, 
he clothed himself in wonderfully thick (cloaks),*"' had is 
fect bound and wrapped in felt and sheep-skins, Socrates went 
out amongst them, wearing just the same clothing as he had 
been previously accustomed to wear, and marched through 
the ice without shoes, more easily than others with shoes ; 
and the soldiers had a suspicion that he ‘held them in con- 
tempt. [43.] And thus much on these points. 

“But what this patient man did do and dare,”™ during the 
campaign there, it is worth while to hear. For while he was 
thinking of some question from himself, hé stood from the 
dawn investigating it; and, as he did not succeed, he did not 
desist, but stood still investigating it. It was mid-day, and 
some persons perceived ‘him, and wondering said, one to the 
other, that Socrates had been standing from the morning think- 
ing upon something. At length some Ionian soldiers, when 
it was evening, having supped—for it was then summer— 
brought ‘out their ground-litters, and partly slept in the cold 
and partly kept watch, whether he would stand there all night. 
And he did stand until the dawn appeared and the sun rose ; 
after which he departed, having first offered a prayer to the 
sun. And if you are willing (to hear), “'what he was in 
battle, must not be passed by.‘! For it is surely just to pay 
him this tribute. For when the battle took place, in which 
the generals assigned to myself the prize of superior good 
conduct, no other man rescued me but he, through his being 
unwilling to leave me when wounded ; and he preserved both 
my arms and myself. And I indeed at that time urged the 
commanders to give you, Socrates, the prize of good conduct— 
and for stating this, you will neither blame mé, nor say that 
I am speaking falsely—but the generals, looking to my rank 
in life, and wishing to give me those rewards, you were more 

3 In Oavpaora oy doa there r hid Oavpasrà acia. 

3 This is a line of Homer in O8. A. 242. TN 

æ In lieu of aùréb:, two MSS. read abrdGev. i 

Perhaps it would not be difficult to show that the prayer of Socrates 
was subsequently published, and is still to be found in an Oriental version. 

“1 In lieu of ty pdyare, Ficinus has “Jn preeliis quoqye qualis 
fuerit, non est silentio pretereundum,” omitting el di BotAcobe. He 
therefore found in his MS. olog qᷓu by raic. páxaiç oùe tarioy: where 
ade ar. 2¥ might easly nye et aby duedotvar-periape he 

c t V YE QUT 

introduced the other — fill up ths dana: S j 
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eager for me to receive them than for yourself. Further still, 
gentlemen, it was well worth while to see Socrates when our 
army retreated from Delium ;“? for I happened to be present 
with the cavalry, but Socrates was among the heavy-armed. 
For when the troops were already scattered, both he and 
Laches retreated; and I, meeting with and seeing the two, 
immediately exhorted them to take courage, and said that I 
would not abandon them. Here then I had a better view of 
Socrates than at Potidæa; for I was in less fear, because I 
was on horseback. In the first place then, how greatly did he 
surpass Laches in his being cautious; and in the next place, 
he seemed, according to your description, Aristophanes, to 
carry himself loftily,® and to throw his eye on one side, to 
survey quietly both friends and foes; and it was manifest to 
every one, and even toa person at a distance, that whoever 
presumed to touch this ‘man, would .be very vigorously re- 
pulsed. Hence both he and the other departed in safety; for 
scarcely any one, who thus conducts himself in war, is 
touched ; but the pursuit is of those who turn and run away. 
[44.] “t There are many other things for which a person would 
have it in his power to praise Socrates wondrously. But of 
his other pursuits, some one may perhaps speak in this way 
even about another person ;“ but to be like not one, either of 
the ancients or moderns, this is a thing worthy of all wonder. 
For sych as Achilles was, one might conjecture was Brasidas* 
and others: and again, that, such as Pericles was, were An- 
4! This event took place in Ol. 89,1. See Thucyd. iv. 96. 
bas The passage of Aristophanes alluded to is in Neg. 361. With re 
to the verb Bpevðúsoðas, it is said to be derived from pert a aquatic 
. bird, found in marshes, and that walks witli its long legs, as if on stilts. 
From this reference to the very play of Aristo es where Socrates is e 
the constant butt of the dramatist, and from two being thus brought to- 
gether, as the common fricnds’of Agatho, it has fairly inferred, that 
either the dramatist had in reality no ill-will Socrates, or that the 
her was indifferent to what he knew was only a farcical caricature. 
“..“ Here, as in many other places, the Latin of Ficinus differs from the 
Greek. His version is, “In multis quidem aliis mirifico laudari Socrates 
potest; sed talia sunt, ut ceteri quoque forsan nonnulli eandem laudem me- 
reantur.” From which, however, it is to see that he found in his MS. 
not d\Aouv Toaira, but ddAov rov rabra, to which raira in two MSS. 
plainly — — alluded to were, probably, his skill as a sculptor, 
"© On Brasidas, the Spartan general, and his doings, the reader ir referred 
to Thueydides, who has shown that he was the Nelson of his country. For, 


like the mo&vrn naval hero, the general of his day forced himself into notico 
despite the opposition of ministers at home, and died in the arms of victory. 
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tenor and*Nestor. And there are others likewise; and the 
rest ‘6 a person might compare after the same manner. Bug, 
such a strange character as is this man, both in himself and 
in his discourses, no one will by searching discover arly man 
approaching near to him, either among those living now or 
in the olden time; unless indeed some one should compare him 
to no human being, but to what I have mentioned, Silenuses 
and Satyrs. For I omitted to state this at first, that his dis- 
courses too are very like the Silenuses when opened. For 
‘should any one be willing to hear the discourses of Socrates, 
they will appear to be “’ very ridiculous at first ;“7 with such 
nouns and verbs do they envelop externally, “as it were, the 
hide of a Satyr.“ For he speaks of panniered asses,*® and of 
copper-smiths, and leather-cutters, and tanners, and he ap- 
pears to be always: saying the same things upon the same 
subjects ;5° so that every man who has neither skill nor sense 
will laugh at his words. But he who beholds. his discourses 
when opened, and gets within them, will, in the first place, 
find that they alone of: (all other) °'discourses possess an in- 
ternal meaning ; and, in the next place, that they are most 
divine, and hold the most numerous? images of virtue, and 
extend to the farthest point, or rather to every thing, which 


% The Greck is elo} 3f kat Urapot kai robs d\Xous Kata Tadt' dy TiS aws- 
xé{o.. But Ticinus has “ sunt alii quoque, qui hoc modo conferri nt,” 
which leads to slol è kal repor, ote ye ois—The article could not be 
here introduced before adXour. 

“1—17 As the oldest MSS. omit wdvu, and one of the oldest reads Astos, it 
is evident that the text has been corrupted, which I could easily restore ; 
but not without writing a long and learned note. 

4—8 Tho Greek is ZaTúpov dv twa, where, although his six favourite 
MSS. omit dv, Stalbaum would still retain it, misled, as usual, by Hermann on 
Dissert. “Av, p. 187, who quotes there Eurip. Alcest. 181, and Aristoph. Eq. - 
1247, neglecting the rei: ing ox! for obx dy ished by Suidasin KAéwrne. 
Rückert would read ai, which is quite‘as upmeaning as Hommel’s a’rixa, 
in lieu of dv riva. How easy was it to suggest, Zarupov olay Twa— 

w According to Hesfthius, Kav04Xcoe dvoe was uwpòe dvoua. But there 
the learned read K av@rAcos dvus, as shown by the fragment of Hermippus 
quoted by Schol, in Aristoph. Op». 1556. Respecting the fact here alluded 
to, of Socrates talking of vulgar things, and to low persons, see Ruhnken on 
Xenoph. M. S. i. 2, 37. 

* The same remurk is made by Xenophon in M. 8. iv. 416, ob uóvov dal 
TÈ ard hiyw, ddA kal mepi TGorL aùrõv, says Socrates; and both these 
— Ciccro had perhaps in mind in Amicit. § 4.» “ Socrates, qui non tum 

oc tum illu, ut fit in p erisque, sed idem dicebat semper.” Gdmpare too 
Gorg. F 190, E., del rabrd Aiyeiw—rspl rey abrõv, applied to Socrates. 

51 Th? Greek is now óvove——rõv Ad-yev. It was uóvove mávTæv TV 
@\)wy, as shown by “solos aliorum omnium,” in Ficinus, @ 

’: For «al wAsier’ one would prefer xal xéAAuor’, “ the most beautiful.” 
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it ig fitting for him to consider, who, intends to become a man 
‘gt once beautiful and good. These then are the reasons, 
gentlemen, for which I praise Socrates; but on the other 
hand, for what I blame him, I have mixed up in the recital of 
the insults he has heaped upon me. Nor has he acted in this 
manner towards me alone, but also towards Charmides, the 
son of Glauco, Euthydemus, the son of Diocles, and very 
many others ; whom this man has deceived, as if he were their 
lover, when, instead of the loving, he is himself the beloved. 
Hence,’ I caution you, Agatho, not to be deceived by this 
man; but, taught by my sufferings, to have a care, and not, 
according to the proverb, By suffering, like a silly person, 
knowledge gain. 
When Alcibiades had thus spoken, there was a (general)™ 
laugh at his freedom of speech, because he appeared to be 
lovingly disposed towards Socrates; who thereupon observed, 
You seem to me, Alcibiades, to be sober; for, otherwise, you 
would not have attempted in so elegant and circuitous a man- 
ner to conceal that, for the sake of which you have said all 
this ; and, as if — something of no consequence, you 
have cleverly placed at the end that you havo said all this 
on this account, namely, to throw discord™ between me and 
Agatho, conceiving that I ought to lové you and no other 
person, and that Agatho ought to be loved by you, and by no 
one else. But you have not lain hid from me; but this play 
of yours is plainly a Satyric one and Silenus-like. But, my 
dear Agatho, let not any thing occur in his favour, but do you 
prepare yourself so that no one may set you and me at vari- 
ance. Whereupon said Agatho, You seem indeed, Socrates, 
to be speaking very nearly the truth, and I conjecture that le 
8S The Greek is naw“A cf, it was.Af “A 6h, as shown by “ quamobrem,” 


in Ficinus. On the loss of Ac before A see my Poppo’s Prolegom. ia 116, 
where I have by the slightest emendations rescued “he character of Thucy- 
dides from the c writing oe thing and meaning another. : 
3 The proverb alluded to is in Hes. Koy. 216, wabiy dé ri výrios yuu. 
%® Ficinus has “ risum omnibus,” as if his MS. read waovy before iri. 
- % In daBdAAcw there is what is called a pregnant sense, For it means, 
first, to keep apart, as regards a local position, and secondly, as re ards a 
friendly fecling. As this remark way made organy by Wyttenbach, it 
seems strapge that Stalbaum E not have scen the superiority of the 


fj 
preserved in one MS. é: n, and in another d:aBdAy: where how- 
pig, haath ph correct — would require ĝia dBor, accurding to 
the canon 6! Dawes, despite what Stalbaum may say to the contrary, misled 
by the subtleties of Hermann. 
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has been reclining between you and me, that he might keep 
us apart. There will not, however, occur any thing in Ne 
favour from this; for I will come and recline by you. Bya 

means, suid Socrates, come hither, and recline below me. O 
Zeus! said Alcibiades, how greatly again do I suffer from 
this man! He fancies he must surpass me in every thing; 
but, O wonderful man, if nothing else, suffer at least Agatho 
to recline between us. It is impossible, said Socrates: for 
as you have praised me, it is now necessary for me to praise 
him, reclining at my right hand. If, therefore, Agatho reclines 
below you, he will not surely again praise me, before he has 
been praised by me. Cease, then, thou happy fellow, and do 
not grudge my being praised by the youth; for J have a great 
desire to pass an encomium on him. Ho! ho! said Agatho to 
Alcibiades, there is no reason why I should remain here, but 
every reason rather that I should change my place, that I may be 
praised by Socrates. This is, said Alcibiades, a8 usual. When 
Socrates is present, it is impossibia, for any other to share the 
favours of the beautiful.. And now observe how easily he 
has discovered a persuasive language, so that this youth should 
recline at his side. After this Agatho rose up, as if about to 
recline close to Socrates. But en a sudden there came very 
many revellers to fhe gates, and, finding them open, in con- 
sequence of some one having gune out in an opposite direction, 
they marched in, and threw themselves on the couches; and 
the whole place was filled with uproar, and no longer in any 
order (every one) was compelled to drink a great quantity 
of wine. Whereupon Eryximachus and Phedrus, and some 
others, said Aristodemus, went away, but that sleep laid 
hold of him; and that he slept for a very long time, as the 

a Aktai ; i 
has introduced “ever gone” which has icd mo to tuggest drta achin 


in licu of réurodvy, Ficinus has merely, ‘“ neo ullus. post hæc modus in 
bibendo servatus.” “ * 


Stalhaum remarks correctly, that Eryximachus and Phædrus are pro- 
perly said to have gone away ; for the puysician was no friend of intemper- 


ance, as stated in p. 176, D. § 4, and , on this point especially, 
— to follow the example of his medical fri as he confesses in 
e same 


_ * Tho — MSS. read £ 8}, others fade, and one inè ti, Fse e we find 
in p. 175, A. § 3, ¿uè in all the MSS., which Stephens first altered into 2 piv. 
But as g. Attic Greck the reciprocal pronoun is žavròv or avrdy, we must 
here and elsewhere look for some other remedy, Perha Plato wrote, ele 
ðt Imvov Ürvov čavròv AaBeiy, i. e. “sleep lnid hold of him tho stove :” 
where the mention of the stove is very appropriate ; for not only were the , 
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nights were long, and rose at daybreak while the cocks'were 
xgowing ; and on getting up he saw that the rest of the guests 
were asleep, or gone; but that Agatho, Aristophanes, and 
Socrates were still awake, and drinking out of a great bowl, 
which they kept'passing to the right hand,“ and that Socrates 
was discoursing with them; but he did not recollect, said 
Aristodemus, what the discourse was in other respects, as he 
was not present at the beginning of it, and dozing ; but the 
sum of it, he said, was this, that Socrates was compelling 
them to admit that it-was the province of the same person to 
know how.to write comedy and tragedy, and that he, who was 
by art a tragic poet, was also a comic one ; and that when they 
had been compelled (to admit) this, they began, as not very 
well followiñg (the argument), to doze; and that Aristo- 
phanes fell asleep the first, and when it was now day, 
Agatho; but that Socrates, having put them to sleep, got up 
and went away; and that “he, (Aristodemus,) as he was 
wont, followed ; and that ag, (Socrates) went to the Lyceum, 
and, having washed .hi as at another time, passed the 
rest of the day ;® and having thus passed it till evening, he 
took his rest at home. 
nights long, as stated shortly afterwards, but cold likewise. For the Lenxa 
were. celebrated in J — — 

® In lieu of xai Hommel properly suggested à. Ficinus has avoided the 
difficulty in xal, for the same persons were assuredly not asleep and gone, 
by his “ partim dormicbant, partim disceaserant.”’ 

8 On phrase rivew iridia, see Casaubon on Athencus, l. p. 21, B. 

e Stalbaum, to supply the ellipse, quotes very opportuncly Euthyphr. p. 


te Ea e malght perhaps stand, yet ould prefer 
€ OTE ps , yet one Ww preic 
Bowe idevwbovrd, “ like adawdlor,” axhaving nothing to do. On the gloss 
or corruption of dksivew, Toup has written with his usual learning, sa- 

gacity, and taste, ‘én Suid.'t, ii. p. 201. In fact, if somasuch idea bo not intro- 


Preserved, we must. tbad —— A leisure,” for obra. , 
Instead of A\jb, Ficinud found in his MS. 3dqv, as shown by his 
“totum.” From whence Stephens edited Anv. 


END OF VOL. II. 


